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PREFACE 


I  DO  not  find  it  easy  to  get  sufficiently  far  away  from  this  book, 
in  the  first  sensations  of  having  finished  it,  to  refer  to  it  with  the 
composure  which  this  formal  heading  would  seem  to  require.  My 
interest  in  it  is  so  recent -and  strong,  and  my  mind  is  so  divided 
between  pleasure  and  regret,  —  pleasure  in  the  achievement  of  a 
long  design,  regret  in  the  separation  from  many  companions,  —  that 
I  am  in  danger  of  wearying  the  reader  whom  I  love  with  personal 
confidences  and  private  emotions. 

Besides  which,  all  that  I  could  say  of  the  story,  to  any  purpose, 
I  have  endeavored  to  say  in  it 

It  would  concern  the  reader  little,  perhaps,  to  know  how  sorrow- 
fully the  pen  is  laid  down  at  the  close  of  a  two  years'  imaginative 
task  ;  or  how  an  author  feels  as  if  he  were  dismissing  some  portion 
of  himself  into  the  shadowy  world,  when  a  crowd  of  the  creatures 
of  his  brain  are  going  from  him  forever.  Yet  I  have  nothing  else 
to  tell ;  unless,  indeed,  I  were  to  confess  (which  might  be  of  less 
moment  still),  that  no  one  can,  ever  believe  this  narrative  in  the 
reading  more  than  I  have  believed  it  in  the  writing. 

Instead  of  looking  back,  therefore,  I  will  look  forward.  I  cannot 
close  this  volume  more  agreeably  to  myself,  than  with  a  hopeful 
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glance  towards  the  time  when  I  shall  again  put  forth  my  two  green 
leaves  once  a  month,  and  with  a  faithful  remembrance  of  the  genial 
sun  and  showers  that  have  fallen  on  these  leaves  of  David  Copper- 
field,  and  made  me  happy. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  what  I  originally  wrote,  under  the 
head  of  Preface  to  the  Personal  History  of  David  Cop- 
PERFIELD.    I  have  nothing  to  add  to  them  at  this  time. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


I  AM   BORN. 


Whether  I  shall  turn  out  to  be  the 
hero  of  my  own  life,  or  whether  that 
station  will  be  held  by  anybody  else, 
these  pages  must  show.  To  begin  my 
life  with  the  beginning  of  my  life,  I 
record  that  I  was  bom  (as  I  have  been 
informed  and  believe)  on  a  Friday,  at 
twelve  o'clock  at  night.  It  was  re- 
marked that  the  clock  began  to  strike, 
and  I  began  to  cry,  simultaneously. 

In  consideration  of  the  day  and  hour 
of  my  birth,  it  was  declared  by  the 
nurse,  and  by  some  sage  women  in  the 
neighborhood  who  had  taken  a  lively 
interest  in  me  several  months  before 
there  was  any  possibility  of  our  becom- 
ing personally  acquainted,  first;  that  I 
was  destined  to  be  unlucky  in  hfe  ;  and 
secondly,  that  I  was  privileged  to  see 
ghosts  and  spirits ;  both  these  gifts  in- 
evitably attaching,  as  th6y  believed,  to 
all  unlucky  in&nts,  of  either  gender, 
bom  towaim  the  small  hours  on  a  Fri- 
day night. 

I  need  say  nothing  here  on  the  first 
head,  because  nothing  can  show  better 
than  my  history  whether  that  prediction 
was  verified  or  falsified  by  the  result. 
On  the  second  branch  of  the  question  I 
will  only  remark,  that,  unless  I  ran 
through  that  part  of  my  inheritance 
while  I  was  still  a  bal^,  I  have  not 
come  into  it  vet.  But  I  do  not  at  all 
complain  of  Saving  been  kept  out  of 
this  property;  and  if  anybody  pise 
should  be  in  the  present  enjoyment  of 
it,  he  is  heartily  welcome  to  ke^p  it 


I  was  bom  with  a  caul,  which  was 
advertised  for  sale,  in  the  newspapers, 
at  the  low  price  of  fifteen  guineas. 
Whether  sea-going  people  were  short 
of  money  about  that  time,  or  were  short 
of  faith  and  preferred  cork-jackets,  I 
don't  know;  all  I  know  is,  that  there 
was  but  one  solitary  bidding,  and  that 
was  fi-om  an  attomey  connected  with 
the  bill-broking  business,  who  offered 
two  pounds  in  cash,  and  the  balance  in 
sherry,  but  declined  to  be  guaranteed 
fi'om  drowning  on  any  higher  bai^ain. 
Consequently  the  advertisement  was 
withdrawn  at  a  dead  loss,  —  for  as  to 
sherry,  my  poor  dear  mother's  own 
sherry  was  in  the  market  then, — and 
ten  years  afterwards  the  caul  was  put  up 
in  a  raffle  down  in  our  part  of  the  coun- 
try, to  fifty  members  at  half  a  crown  a 
head,  the  winner  to  spend  five  shillings. 
I  was  present  mjsel^  and  I  remember 
to  have  felt  qmte  uncomTortable  and 
confused,  at  a  part  of  myself  being  dis- 
posed of  in  that  way.  The  caul  was 
won,  I  recollect,  by  an  old  lady  with  a 
hand-basket,  who,  very  reluctantly,  pro- 
duced fi-om  it  the  stipulated  five  shil- 
lings, all  in  halfpence,  and  twopence 
halfpenny  short,  —  as  it  took  an  immense 
time  and  a  great  waste  of  arithmetic  to 
endeavor  without  any  effect  to  prove  to 
her.  It  is  a  fact  which  will  be  long  re- 
membered as  remarkable  down  there, 
that  she  was  never  drowned,  but  died 
triumphantly  in  bed,  at  ninety-two.  I 
have  understood  that  it  was,  to  the  last, 
her  proudest  boast,  that  she  never  had 
been  on  the  water  in  her  life,  except  iip- 
on  a  bridge ;  and  that  over  her  tea  (to 
which  she  was  extremely  partial)  she,  to 
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the  last,  expressed  her  indignation  at 
the  impiety  of  mariners  and  others,  who 
had  the  presumption  to  go  "  meander- 
ing "  about  the  world.  It  was  in  vain 
to  represent  to  her  that  some  conven- 
iences, tea  perhaps  included,  resulted 
from  this  objectionable  practice.  Slie 
always  returned,  with  greater  emphasis 
and  with  an  instinctive  knowledge  of 
the  strength  of  her  objection,  "  Let  us 
have  no  meandering." 

Not  to  meander  myself  at  present,  I 
will  go  back  to  my  birth. 

I  was  bom  at  Blunderstone,  in  Suf- 
folk, or  "  thereby,"  as  they  say  in  Scot- 
land. I  was  a  posthumous  child.  My 
father's  eyes  had  closed  upon  the  light 
of  this  world  six  months  when  mine 
opened  on  it.  There  is  something 
strange  to  me,  even  now,  in  the  reflec- 
tion that  he  never  saw  me ;  and  some- 
thing stranger  yet  in  the  shadowy  re- 
membrance that  I  have  of  my  first  child- 
ish associations  with  his  white  grave- 
stone in  the  churchyard,  and  of  the  in- 
definable compassion  I  used  to  feel  for 
it  lying  out  alone  there  in  the  dark 
night,  when  our  little  parlor  was  warm 
and  bright  with  fire  and  candle,  and 
the  doors  of  our  house  were — almost 
cruellv,  it  seemed  to  me  sometimes — 
bolted  and  locked  against  it. 

An  aunt  of  my  father's^  and  conse- 
quently a  great-aunt  of  mine,  of  whom 
I  shall  have  more  to  relate  by  and  by, 
was  the  principal  magnate  of  our  family. 
Miss  Trotwood,  or  Miss  Betsey,  as  my 
poor  mother  always  called  her,  when 
she  sufficiently  overcame  her  dread  of 
this  formidable  personage  to  mention 
her  at  all  (which  was  seldom),  had 
been  married  to  a  husband  younger 
than  herself,  who  was  very  handsome, 
except  in  the  sense  of  the  homely  adage, 
"handsome  is  that  handsome  does,"  — 
for  he  was  strongly  suspected  of  having 
beaten  Miss  Betsey,  and  even  of  having 
once,  on  a  disputea  question  of  supplies, 
made  some  hasty  but  determined  ar- 
rangements to  throw  her  out  of  a  two 
pair  of  stairs'  window.  These  evidences 
of  an  incompatibility  of  temper  induced 
Miss  Betsey  to  pay  him  oft,  and  effect 
a  separation  by  mutual  consent.  He 
went  to  India  with  his  capital,  and 
therp,  apco)F4ing  to  a  wild  legend  in  our 


family,  he  was  once  seen  riding  on  an 
elepluuit,  in  company  with  a  Baboon ; 
but  I  think  it  must  hav£  been  a  Baboo 
—  or  a  Be^um.  Anyhow,  from  India 
tidings  of  his  death  reached  home  with- 
in ten  years.  How  they  afifected  my 
aunt  nobody  knew;  for  immediately 
upon  the  separation  she  took  her 
maiden  name  again,  bought  a  cottage 
in  a  hamlet  on  the  sea-coast  a  Jong 
way  off,  established  herself  there  as  a 
sinele  woman  with  one  servant,  and  was 
understood  to  live  secluded,  ever  after- 
wards, in  an  inflexible  retirement. 

My  father  had  once  been  a  favorite 
of  hers,  I  believe ;  but  she  was  mortally 
affronted  by  his  marriage,  on  the  ground 
that  my  mother  was  "a  wax  ddl." 
She  had  never  seen  my  mother,  but 
she  knew  her  to  be  not  yet  twenty. 
My  &ther  and  Miss  Betsey  never  met 
again.  He  was  double  my  mother's 
age  when  he  married,  and  of  but  a 
delicate  constitution.  He  died  a  year 
afterwards,  and,  as  I  have  said,  six. 
months  before  I  came  into  the  world. 

This  was  the  state  of  matters  on  the 
afternoon  of,  wliat  /  may  be  excused 
for  calling,  that  eventful  and  important 
Friday.  I  can  make  no  claim  there- 
fore to  have  known,  at  that  time,  how 
matters  stood :  or  to  have  any  remem- 
brance, founded  on  the  evidence  of  my 
own  senses,  of  what  follows. 

My  mother  was  sitting  by  the  fn«, 
but  poorly  in  health,  and  very  low  in 
spirits,  looking  at  it  through  her  tears, 
and  desponding  heavily  about  herself 
and  the  fatherless  little  stranger,  who 
was  already  welcomed  by  some  gro^s 
of  prophetic  pins,  in  a  drawer  up  stairs, 
to  a  world  not  at  all  excited  on  the 
subject  of  his  arrival ;  my  mother,  I 
sa^,  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  that  bright, 
wmdy  March  afternoon,  very  timid  and 
sad,  and  very  doubtful  of  ever  coming 
alive  out  of  the  trial  that  was  before 
her,  when,  lifting  her  eyes  as  she  dried 
them  to  the  window  opposite,  she  saw 
a  strange  lady  coming  up  the  garden. 

My  mother  had  a  sure  foreboding,  at 
the  second  glance,  that  it  was  Miss 
Betsey.  The  setting  sun  was  glowing 
on  the  strange  lady,  over  the  garden 
fence,  and  she  came  walking  up  to  the 
door  with  a  fell  rigidity  of  figure  and 
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composure  of  countenance  that  could 
have  belonged  to  nobody  else. 
When  she  reached  the   house,   she 

give  another  proof  of  her  identity.  My 
tfier  had  often  hinted  that  she  seldom 
conducted  herself  like  any  ordinary 
Christian ;  and  now,  instead  of  ringing 
the  bell,  she  came  and  looked  in  at 
that  identical  window,  pressing  the  end 
of  her  nose  against  the  glass  to  that 
extent  that  my  poor  dear  mother  used 
to  say  it  became  perfectly  flat  and  white 
m  a  moment. 

She  gave  my  mother  such  a  turn, 
that  I  liave  alwsnrs  been  convinced  I 
am  indebted  to  Miss  Betsey  for  having 
been  bom  on  a  Friday. 

My  mother  had  left  her  chair  in  her 
agitation,  and  gone  behind  it  in  the 
comer.  Miss  Betsey,  looking  round 
the  room,  slowlv  and  inquiringiv,  began 
oa  the  other  side,  and  carried  her  eyes 
on,  like  a  Saracen's  Head  in  a  Dutch 
clock,  until  they  reached  my  mother. 
Then  she  made  a  firown  and  a  gesture 
to  my  mother,  like  one  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  be  obeyed,  to  come  and  open 
the  door.    My  mother  went. 

"Mrs.  David  Copperficld,  I  think*' 
said  Miss  Betsey,  -*  the  emphasis  refer- 
ring, perhaps,  to  my  naotter's  mourn- 
ing weeds,  and  her  condition. 

^*  Yes,"  said  my  mother,  faintly. 

"Miss  Trotwood,**  said  the  visit- 
or. "  You  have  heard  iA  her,  I  dare 
say?" 

My  mother  answered  she  had  had 
that  pleasure.  And  she  had  a  dis- 
agreeable consciousnsss  of  not  appear- 
ing to  imply  that  it  had  been  an  over- 
powering pleasure. 

"  Now  you  see  her,"  said  Miss 
Betsey.  My  mother  bent  her  head, 
and  begged  her  to  walk  in. 

They  went  into  the  parlor  my  mother 
had  come  firom,  the  fire  in  the  best 
room  on  the  other  side  of  the  passage 
not  bein^  lighted, — not  having  been 
lighted,  mdeM,  since  my  father's  fu- 
neral ;  and  when  they  were  both  seat- 
ed, and  Miss  Betsey  said  nothing,  my 
mother,  after  vainly  trying  to  restrain 
herself;  began  to  cry. 

**  O,  tut,  tut,  tut !  *'  said  Miss  Betsey, 
in  a  huny.    "  Don't  do  that  i    Come, 


My  mother  couldn't  help  it  notwith- 
standing, so  she  cried  until  she  had 
had  her  cry  out. 

"  Take  off  your  cap,  child,"  said  Miss 
Betsey,  "  ana  let  me  see  you." 

My  mother  was  too  much  afraid  of 
her  to  refuse  compliance  with  this  odd 
request,  if  she  had  any  disposition  to 
do  so.  Therefore  she  did  as  slie  was 
told,  and  did  it  with  such  nervous 
hands  that  her  hair  (which  was  luxu- 
riant and  beautiful)  fell  all  about  her 
face. 

"  Why,  bless  my  heart  I "  exclaimed 
Miss    Betsey.  You    are    a    very 

baby!" 

My  mother  was,  no  doubt,  unusually 
youthful  in  appearance  even  for  her 
years.  She  hung  her  head,  as  if  it  were 
her  fault,  poor  thing  1  and  said,  sob- 
bing, that  indeed  she  was  afraid  she  was 
but  a  childish  widov«i\  and  would  be  but 
a  childish  mother  if  she  lived.  In  a 
short  pause  which  ensued,  she  had  a 
fancy  that  she  felt  Miss  Betsey  touch 
her  hair,  and  that  with  no  ungentle 
hand ;  but  lookine:  at  her,  in  her  timid 
hope,  she  found  that  lady  sitting  with 
the  skirt  of  her  dress  tucked  up,  her 
hands  folded  on  one  knee,  and  her  feet 
upon  the  fender,  frowning  at  the  fire. 

"  In  the  name  of  heaven,"  said  Miss 
Betsey,  suddenly,  "  why  Rookery  ? " 

*'  Do  you  mean  the  house,  ma'am  ?  '* 
asked  ray  mother. 

"Why  Rookery?"  said  Miss  Betsey. 
"Cookery  would  have  been  more  to 
the  purpose,  if  you  had  had  any  practi- 
cal ideas  of  life,  either  of  you." 

"The  name  was  Mr.  Copperfield's 
choice,"  returned  my  mother.  "  When 
he  bought  the  house,  he  liked  to  think 
that  there  were  rooks  about  it." 

The  evening  wind  made  such  a  dis- 
turbance just  now,  among  some  tall  old 
elm-trees  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden, 
that  neither  my  mother  nor  Miss  Bet- 
sey could  forbear  glancing  that  way. 
As  the  elms  bent  to  one  another,  like 
giants  who  were  whispering  secrets, 
and  after  a  few  seconds  of  such  repose 
fell  into  a  violent  flurry,  tossing  their 
wild  arms  about,  as  if  their  late  confi- 
dences were  really  too  wicked  for  their 
peace  of  mind,  some  weather-beaten 
ragged  old  rooks' -nest»  *  burdening  their 
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higher  branches,  swung  like  wrecks 
upon  a  stormy  sea. 

"  Where  are  the  birds  ? "  asked  Miss 
Betsey. 

"The — ?"  My  mother  had  been 
thinking  of  something  else. 

"The  rooks, — what  has  become  of 
them?"  asked  Miss  Betsey. 

"There  have  not  been  any  since  we 
have  lived  here, "  said  my  mother.  "  We 
thought— Mr.  Copperfield  thought  — 
it  was  quite  a  large  rookery ;  but  the 
nests  were  very  old  ones,  and  the  birds 
have  deserted  them  a  long  while." 

"  David  Copperfield  all  over  I "  cried 
Miss  Betsey.  "David  Copperfield 
from  head  to  foot!  Calls  a  nouse  a 
rookery  when  there 's  not  a  rook  near 
it,  and  takes  the  birds  on  trust,  be- 
cause he  sees  the  nests ! " 

"Mr.  Copperfield,"  returned  my 
mother,  "is  dead,  and  if  you  dare  to 
speak  unkindly  of  him  to  me — " 

My  poor  dear  mother,  I  suppose,  had 
some  momentary  intention  of  commit- 
ting an  assault  and  battery  upon  my 
aunt,  who  could  easily  have  settled  her 
with  one  hand,  even  if  my  mother  had 
been  in  far  better  training  for  such  an 
encounter  than  she  was  that  evening. 
But  it  passed  with  the  action  of  rising 
from  her  chair ;  and  she  sat  down  again 
very  meekly,  and  fainted. 

when  she  came  to  herself^  or  when 
Miss  Betsey  had  restored  her,  which- 
ever it  was,  she  found  the  latter  stand- 
ing at  the  window.  The  twilight  was 
by  this  time  shading  down  into  dark- 
ness; and  dimly  as  they  saw  each 
other,  they  could  not  have  done  that 
without  the  aid  of  the  fire. 

"Well?"  said  Miss  Betsey,  coming 
back  to  her  chair,  as  if  she  had  only 
been  taking  a  casual  look  at  the  pros- 
pect; "and  when  do  you  expect  — " 

"  I  am  all  in  a  tremble,"  faltered  my 
mother.  "  I  don't  know  what  *s  the 
matter.     I  shall  die,  I  am  sure  1 " 

"  No,  no,  no,"  said  Miss  Betsey. 
"Have  some  tea." 

"  O  dear  me  I  dear  me,  do  you  think 
it  will  do  me  any  good?"  cried  my 
mother,  in  a  helpless  manner. 

"Of  course  it  will,"  said  Miss  Bet- 
sey. "It's  nothing  but  fency.  What 
do  you  call  your  girl  ?  " 


"  I  don't  know  that  it  will  be  a  girl, 
yet,  ma'am,"  said  my  mother,  inno- 
cently. 

"  Bless  the  baby ! "  exclaimed  Mis3 
Betsey,  unconsciously  quoting  the  sec- 
ond sentiment  of  the  pincushion  in 
the  drawer  up  stairs,  but  applying  it 
to  my  mother  instead  of  me,  ^'  I  don't 
mean  that  I  mean  your  servant- 
girl." 

"  Peggotty,"  said  my  mother. 

"  Peggotty ! "  repeated  Miss  Betsey, 
with  some  indignation.  "  Do  you  mean 
to  sayj  child,  that  any  human  being  has 

gone  mto  a  Christian  church,  and  got 
erself  named  Peggotty  ? " 

"  It 's  her  surname,"  said  my  mother, 
faintly.  "Mr.  Cop^rfield  called  her 
by  it,  because  her  Christian  name  was 
the  same  as  mine." 

"  Here,  Peggotty  1 "  cried  Miss  Bet- 
sey, opening ^e  parlor  door.  "Tea. 
Your  mistress  is  a  uttle  unwell.  Don't 
dawdle." 

Having  issued  this  mandate  with  as 
much  potentiality  as  if  she  had  been  a 
recognized  authority  in  the  house  ever 
since  it  had  been  a  house,  and  having 
looked  out  to  confront  the  amazed 
Peggotty  coming  along  the  passage 
witn  a  candle  at  me  sound  of  a  strange 
voice.  Miss  Betsey  shut  the  door  again, 
and  sat  down  as  before,  with  her  feet 
on  the  fender,  the  skirt  of  her  dress 
tucked  up,  and  her  hands  folded  on  one 
knee. 

"You  were  speaking  about  its  being 
a  girl,"  said  Miss  Betsey.  "  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will  be  a  girl.  I  have  a  pre- 
sentiment that  it  must  be  a  girl.  Now, 
child,  from  the  moment  of  the  birth  of 
this  girl  —  " 

"  Perhaps  boy,'|  my  mother  took  the 
liberty  of  putting  in. 

"I  tell  you  I  have  a  presentiment 
that  it  must  be  a  girl,"  returned  Miss 
Betsey.  "  Don't  contradict.  From  the 
moment  of  this  girl's  birth^  child,  I  in- 
tend to  be  her  friend.  I  intend  to  be 
her  godmother,  and  I  beg  you  '11  call  her 
Betsey  Trotwood  Copperfield.  There 
must  be  no  mistakes  in  life  with  this 
Betsey  Trotwood.  There  must  be  no 
trifling  with  her  affections,  poor  dear. 
She  must  be  well  brought  up,  and  well 
guarded  from  reposing  any  toolish  con- 
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fideoces  where  they  are  not  deserved. 
I  must  make  that  my  care." 

There  was  a  twitch  of  Miss  Betsey's 
head,  after  each  of  these  sentences,  as 
if  her  own  old  wrongs  were  working 
mthin  her,  and  she  repressed  any  plain- 
er reference  to  them  by  strong  con- 
straint. So  my  mother  suspected,  at 
least,  as  she  observed  her  by  the  low 
glimmer  of  the  fire,  —  too  much  scared 
by  Miss  Betsey,  too  uneasy  in  herself 
and  too  subdued  and  bewildered  alto- 
gether, to  observe  anything  very  clearly, 
OT  to  know  what  to  say. 

"  And  was  David  good  to  you,  child  ? " 
asked  Miss  Betsey  when  she  had  been 
silent  for  a  little  while,  and  these  mo- 
tions of  her  head  had  gradually  ceased. 
**  Were  you  comfortable  together?  " 

"We  were  very  happy,"  said  my 
mother.  "Mr.  Copperfield  was  only 
too  good  to  me." 

"What!  he  spoilt  you,  I  suppose?" 
returned  Miss  Betsey. 

"  For  being  quite  alone  and  depend- 
ent on  myself  in  this  rough  world  again, 
yes,  I  fear  he  did  indeed,"  sobbed  my 
mother. 

"  Well  I  Don't  cry  I "  said  Miss  Bet- 
sey. "  You  were  not  equally  matched, 
child,  —  if  any  two  people  can  be  equally 
matched,  — and  so  I  asked  the  question. 
You  were  an  orphan,  weren't  you? " 

"Yes." 

"  And  a  governess  ?  " 

"  I  was  nursery-governess  in  a  fam- 
ily where  Mr.  Copperfield  came  to  visit. 
Mr.  Copperfield  was  very  kind  to  me, 
and  took  a  great  deal  of  notice  of  me, 
aiid  paid  me  a  good  deal  of  attention, 
and  at  last  proposed  to  me.  And  I  ac- 
cepted him.  And  so  we  were  married," 
said  my  mother,  simply. 

"  Ha  I  Poor  baby  1 "  mused  Miss 
Betsey,  with  her  fiiown  still  bent  upon 
the  fire.  "  Do  you  know  anything  ? " 

*'  I  beg  yoiu"  pardon,  ma'am,"  fal- 
tered my  mother. 

"  About  keeping  house,  for  instance," 
said  Miss  Betsey. 

"Not  much,  I  fear,"  returned  my 
mother.  "Not  so  much  as  I  could 
wish.     But  Mr.  Copperfield  was  teach- 


"  Much  he  knew  about  it  himself! ") 
'  Miss  Betsey  in  a  parenthesis. 


"—And  I  hope  I  should  have  im- 
proved, being  very  anxious  to  learn, 
auid  he  very  patient  to  teach,  if  the 
great  misfortune  of  his  death  — "  my 
mother  broke  .down  again  here,  and 
could  get  no  fiuther. 

"  Well,  well ! "  said  Miss  Betsey. 

" — I  kept  my  housekeeping-book 
regularly,  and  balanced  it  with  Mr.  Cop- 
perfield every  night,"  cried  my  mother 
m  another  burst  of  distress,  and  break- 
ing down  again. 

^*WeIl,  well  I"  said  Miss  Betsey. 
"vDon't  cry  any  more." 

" — And  I  am  sure  we  never  had  a 
word  of  difference  respecting  it,  except 
when  Mr.  Copperfield  objected  to  my 
threes  and  fives  being  too  much  like 
each  other,  or  to  my  putting  curly  tails 
to  my  sevens  and  nines,"  resumed  my 
mother  in  another  burst  and  breaking 
down  again. 

"You'll  make  yourself  ill,"  said  Miss 
Betsey,  "and  you  know  that  will  not 
be  good  either  for  you  or  for  my  god- 
daughter.    Come !    You   must  n't   do 

»*'     . 

This  argument  had  some  share  in 
C[uieting  my  mother,  though  her  increas- 
ing indisposition  perhaps  had  a  larger 
one.  There  was  an  interval  of  silence, 
cmly  broken  by  Miss  Betsey's  occa- 
sionally ejaculating  "  Ha  1 "  as  she  sat 
with  her  feet  upon  the  fender. 

"  David  had  bought  an  annuity  for 
himself  with  his  money,  I  know,"  said 
she,  by  and  by.  "  What  did  he  do  for 
you  ?  '*^ 

"Mr.  Copperfield,"  said  my  mother, 
answering  with  some  difiScufty,  "was 
so  considerate  and  good  as  to  secure 
the  reversion  of  a  part  of  it  to  me." 

"How  much?"  asked  Miss  Bet- 
sey. 

•*  A  hundred  and  five  pounds  a  year," 
said  my  mother. 

"  He  might  have  done  worse,"  said 
my  aunt. 

The  word  was  appropriate  to  the 
moment.  My  mother  was  so  much 
worse  that  PegKotty,  coming  in  with 
the  teaboard  and  candles,  and  seeing  at 
a  glance  how  ill  she  was,  —  as  Miss 
Betsey  might  have  done  sooner  if  there 
had  been-nght  enough,  —conveyed  her 
up  stairs  to  her   own  room  with  all 
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■peed,  and  immediately  despatched 
Ram  Peggotty,  her  nephew,  who  had 
been  for  some  days  past  secreted  in  the 
house,  unknown  to  my  mother,  as  a 
special  messenger,  in  case  of  emergency, 
to  fetch  the  nurse  and  doctor. 

Those  allied  powers  were  considera- 
bly astonished,  when  they  arrived  with- 
in a  few  minutes  of  each  other,  to  find 
an  utiknown  lady  of  portentous  appear- 
ance sitting  before  the  fire,  with  her 
bonnet  tied  over  her  left  arm,  stopping 
her  ears  with  jewellers*  cotton.  Peg- 
gotty knowing  nothing  about  her,  and 
my  mother  saying  nothing  about  her, 
she  was  quite  a  mystery  in  the  parlor ; 
and  the  tact  of  her  having  a  magazine 
of  jewellers'  cotton  in  her  pocket,  and 
sticking  the  article  in  her  ears  in  that 
way,  did  not  detract  firom  the  solemni- 
ty of  her  presence. 

The  doctor  having  been  up  stairs  and 
come  down  again,  and  having  satisfied 
himself  I  suppose,  that  there  was  a 
probability  of^  this  unknown  lady  and 
himself  having  to  sit  there,  face  to  face, 
for  some  hours,  laid  himself  out  to  be 
polite  and  social  He  was  the  meekest 
of  his  sex,  the  mildest  of  little  men. 
He  sidled  in  and  out  of  a  room,  to  take 
up  the  less  space.  He  walked  as  soft- 
ly as  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet,  and  more 
slowly.  He  carried  his  head  on  one 
side,  partly  in  modest  depreciation  of 
himself,  partly  in  modest  propitiation  of 
everybody  else.  It  is  nothmg  to  say, 
that  he  had  n't  a  word  to  throw  at  a  dog. 
He  could  n't  have  thrmvn  a  word  at  a 
mad  dog.  He  might  have  offered  him 
one  gently,  or  half  a  one,  or  a  fragment 
of  one ;  for  he  spoke  as  slowly  as  he 
walked  ;  but  he  would  n't  have  been 
rude  to  him,  and  he  could  n't  have  been 
quick  with  him,  for  any  earthly  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  Chillip,  looking  mildly  at  my  aunt, 
with  his  head  on  one  side,  and  making 
her  a  little  bow,  said,  in  allusion  to  the 
iewellers'  cotton,  as  he  softly  touched 
nis  left  ear,  — 

"  Some  local  irritation,  ma'am  ?  " 

"What!"  replied  my  aunt,  pulling 
the  cotton  out  of  one  ear  like  a  cork. 

Mr.  Chillip  was  so  alarmed  by  her 
abruptness — as  he  told  my  mother 
afterwards — that   it  was  a  mercy  he 


did  n't  lose  his  presence  of  mind.  But 
he  repeated,  sweetly, — 

•'  Some  local  irritation,  ma'am  ?  '* 

"  Nonsense  !  "  replied  my  aunt,  and 
corked  herself  again,  at  one  blow. 

Mr.  Chillip  could  do  nothing  after 
this,  but  sit  and  look  at  her  feebly,  as 
she  sat  and  looked  at  the  fire,  until  he 
was  called  up  stairs  again.  After  some 
quarter  of  an  hour's  absence,  he  re- 
turned. 

"Well?"  said  my  aunt,  taking  the 
cotton  out  of  the  ear  nearest  to  him. 

"Well,  ma'am,"  returned  Mr.  ChU- 
lip,  "  we  are — we  are  progressing  slow- 
ly, ma'am." 

"  Ya — a — ah  I  "  said  my  aunt,  with 
a  perfect  shake  on  the  contemptuous 
interjection.  And  corked  herself  as 
before. 

Really— really  — as  Mr.  Chillip  told 
my  mother,  he  was  almost  shocked ; 
speaking  in  a  professional  point  of  view 
alone,  he  was  almost  shocked.  But  he 
sat  and  looked  at  her,  notwithstanding, 
for  nearly  two  hours,  as  she  sat  looking 
at  the  fire,  until  he  was  again  called 
out  After  another  absence,  he  again 
returned. 

"  Well?"  said  my  aunt,  taking  out 
the  cotton  on  that  side  again. 

"  Well,  ma'am,"  returned  Mr.  Chil- 
lip, "  we  are  —  we  are  progressing  slow- 
ly, ma'am." 

"  Ya— a— ah  !  "  said  my  aunt  With 
such  a  snarl  at  him  that  Mr.  Chillip 
absolutely  could  not  bear  it  It  was 
really  calculated  to  break  his  spirit,  he 
said  afterwards.  He  preferred  to  go 
and  sit  upon  the  stairs,  in  the  dark  and 
a  strong  draught,  until  he  was  again 
sent  for. 

Ham  Peggotty,  who  went  to  the 
national  school,  and  was  a  very  dragon 
at  his  catechism,  and  who  may  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  a  credible  witness, 
reported  next  day,  that,  happening  to 
peep  in  at  the  parlor  door  an  hour  afler 
this,  he  was  instantly  descried  by  Miss 
Betsey,  then  walking  to  and  fro  in  a 
state  of  agitation,  and  pounced  upon 
before  he  could  make  his  escape.  That 
there  were  now  occasional  sounds  of 
feet  and  voices  overhead  which  he  in- 
ferred the  cotton  did  not  exclude,  fi'om 
the  circumstance  of  his  evidently  being 
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clutched  by  the  lady  as  a  victim  on 
-whom  to  expend  her  superabundant 
agitation  when  the  sounds  were  loudest 
1  nat,  marching  him  constantly  up  and 
-down  by  the  collar  (as  if  he  had  been 
taking  too  much  laudanum),  she,  at 
those  times,  shook  him,  rumpled  his 
hair,  made  light  of  his  linen,  stopped 
his  ears  as  if  she  confounded  them  with 
her  own,  and  otherwise  touzled  and 
maltreated  him.  Tliis  was  in  part  con- 
firmed by  his  aunt,  who  saw  him  at  half 
past  twelve  o'clock,  soon  after  his  re- 
lease, and  affirmed  that  he  was  then  as 
red  as  I  was. 

The  mild  Mr.  ChiUip  could  not  pos- 
sibly bear  malice  at  such  a  time,  if  at 
any  time.  He  sidled  into  the  parlor  as 
soon  as  he  was  at  liberty,  and  said  to 
my  aunt,  in  his  meekest  manner,  — 

"  Well,  ma'am,  I  am  happy  to  con- 
gratulate you." 

"  What  upon  ?  "  sai<i  my  aunt,  sharp- 
ly. 

Mr.  Chillip  was  fluttered  again  by 
the  extreme  severity  of  my  aunt's  man- 
ner ;  so  he  made  her  a  little  bow,  and 
gave  her  a  little  smile,  to  mollify  her. 

** Mercy  on  the  man,  what's  he 
doing  I "  cried  my  aunt,  impatiently. 
"Can*t he  speak?"  ' 

"Be  calm,  my  dear  ma'am,"  said 
Mr.  Chillip,  in  his  softest  accents. 
**  There  is  no  longer  any  occasion  for 
uneasiness,  ma'am.  Be  calm." 
•  It  has  since  been  considered  almost  a 
miracle  that  my  aunt  did  n't  shake  him, 
and  shake  what  he  had  to  say  out  of 
him.  She  only  shook  her  own  head  at 
him,  but  in  a  way  that  made  him  quail. 
^  "Well,  ma'am,"  resumed  Mr.Chil- 
bp,  as  soon  as  he  had  courage,  '*  I  am 
happy  to  congratulate  you.  All  is  now 
over,  ma'am,  and  well  over." 

J^uring  the  five  minutes  or  so  that 
Mr.  Chillip  devoted  to  the  delivery  of 
this  oration,  my  aunt  eyed  him  narrow- 
ly- 

"  How  is  she  ?  "  said  my  aunt,  fold- 
ing her  arms  with  her  bonnet  still  tied 
on  one  of  them. 

"  Well,  ma'am,  she  will  soon  be  quite 
comfortable,  I  hope,"  returned  Mr. 
Chillip.  "  Quite  as  comfortable  as  we 
can  expect  a  young  mother  to  be,  under 
these    melancholy    domestic    circum- 


stances. There  cannot  be  any  objection 
to  yo\a  seeing  her  presently,  ma'am. 
It  may  do  her  good." 

"  And  she.  How  is  she  ?  "  said  my 
aunt,  sharply. 

Mr.  Chillip  laid  his  head  a  little  more 
on  one  side,  and  looked  at  my  aunt  like 
an  amiable  bird. 

"  The  baby,"  said  my  aunt  '*  How 
is  she  ? " 

"  Ma'am,"  returned  Mr.  Chillip,  "  I 
apprehended  you  had  known.  It 's  a 
boy." 

My  aunt  said  never  a  word,  but  took 
her  bonnet  by  the  strings,  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  sling,  aimed  a  blow  at  Mr.  Chil- 
lip's  head  with  it,  put  it  on  bent,  walked 
out,  and  never  came  back.  She  van- 
ished like  a  discontented  fairy,  or  like 
one  of  those  supernatural  beings  whom 
it  was  popularly  supposed  I  w^  entitled 
to  see,  and  never  came  back  any  more. 

No.  I  lay  in  my  basket,  and  my 
mother  lay  m  her  bed;  but  Betsey 
Trotwood  Copperfield  was  forever  in 
the  land  of  dreams  and  shadows,  the 
tremendous  region  whence  I  had  so 
lately  travelled  ;  and  the  \xghx.  upon  the 
window  of  our  room  shone  out  upon  the 
earthly  bourne  of  all  such  travelle^^ 
and  the  mound  above  the  ashes  and  the 
dust  that  once  was  he  without  whom  I 
had  never  been. 


CHAPTER    II. 

I   OBSBRVB. 

The  first  objects  that  assume  a  dis- 
tinct presence  before  me,  as  I  look  for 
back  mto  the  blank  of  my  infancy,  are 
my  mother  with  her  pretty  hair  and 
youthful  shape,  and  Peggotty  with  no 
shape  at  all,  and  eyes  so  dark  that  they 
seemed  to  darken  their  whole  neighbor- 
hood in  her  fece,  and  cheeks  and  arms 
so  hard  and  red  that  I  wondered  the 
birds  did  n't  peck  her  in  preference  to 
apples. 

•  I  believe  I  can  remember  these  two  at 
a  little  distance  apart,  dwarfed  to  my 
sight  by  stooping  down  or  kneeling  on 
the  floor,  and  I  going  unsteadily  ^om 
the  one  to  the  other.     I  have  an  im- 
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pression  on  my  mind  which  I  cannot 
distinguish  from  actual  remembrance,  of 
the  touch  of  Peggotty's  forefinger  as  she 
used  to  hold  it  out  to  me,  and  of  its  be- 
ing roughened  by  needlework,  like  a 
pocket  nutmeg-grater. 

This  may  be  fancy,  though  I  think  the 
memory  of  most  of  us  can  go  fiirther  back 
into  such  times  than  many  of  us  sup- 
pose :  just  as  I  believe  the  power  of  oo- 
servation  in  numbers  of  very  young  chil- 
dren to  be  quite  wonderful  for  its  close- 
ness and  accuracy.  Indeed,  I  think  that 
most  groAvn  men  who  are  remarkable  in 
this  respect  may  with  greater  propriety 
be  said  not  to  have  lost  the  faculty  than 
to  have  acquired  it ;  the  rather,  as  I 
generally  observe  such  men  to  retain  a 
certain  freshness,  and  gentleness,  and 
capacity  of  being  pleased,  which  are 
also  an  inheritance  they  have  preserved 
from  their  childhood. 

I  might  have  a  misgiving  that  I  am 
"  meandering,"  in  stopping  to  say  this, 
but  that  it  brings  me  to  remark  that  I 
build  these  contusions  in  part  upon  ray 
own  experience  of  myself;  and  if  it 
should  appear  from  anything  I  may 
set  down  m  this  narrative  that  I  was 
a  child  of  close  observation,  or  that  as 
a  man  I  have  a  strong  memory  of  my 
childhood,  I  undoubtedly  lay  claim  to 
both  of  these  characteristics. 

Looking  back,  as  I  was  saying,  into 
the  blank  of  my  infancy,  the  first  objects 
I  can  remember  as  standing  out  by 
themselves  from  a  confusion  of  things 
are  my  mother  and  Peggotty.  What 
else  do  I  remember?    Let  me  see. 

There  comes  out  of  the  cloud,  our 
house, — not  new  to  me,  but  quite  fa- 
miliar, in  its  earliest  remembrance.  On 
the  ground-floor  is  Peggottj's  kitchen, 
opening  into  a  back  yard,  with  a  pigeon- 
house  on  a  pole  in  the  centre,  without 
any  pigeons  in  it ;  a  great  dog-kennel 
in  a  comer,  without  any  dog;  and  a 
quantity  of  fowls  that  look  terribly  tall 
to  me,  walking  about,  in  a  menacing  and 
ferocious  manner.  There  is  one  cock 
who  gets  upon  a  post  to  crow,  and 
seems  to  take  particular  notice  of  me 
as  I  look  at  him  through  the  kitchen 
window,  who  makes  me  shiver,  he  is 
so  fierce.  Of  the  geese  outside  the 
«de-gate  who  come  waddling  after  me 


with  their  long  necks  stretched  out 
when  I  go  that  way  I  dream  at  ni^t» 
as  a  man  environed  by  wild  beasts 
might  dream  of  lions. 

Here  is  a  long  passage — what  an 
enormous  perspective  I  make  of  it  I  — 
leading  from  Peggotty's  kitchen  to  the 
front  floor.  A  dark  store-room  opens 
out  of  it,  and  that  is  a  place  to  be  run 
past  at  night ;  for  I  don't  know  what 
may  be  among  those  tubs  and  jars  and 
old  tea-chests,  when  there  is  nobody  in 
there  with  a  dimly-burning  light,  letting 
a  mouldy  air  come  out  of  the  door,  in 
which  there  is  the  smell  of  soap,  pick- 
les, pepper,  candles,  and  coffee,  sill  at 
one  whi£  Then  there  are  the  two  par- 
lors, — the  parlor  in  which  we  sit  of  an 
evening,  my  mother  and  I  and  Peggot^ 
ty,  —  for  Peggotty  is  quite  our  compan- 
ion, when  her  work  is  done  and  we  are 
alone,  —  and  the  best  parlor  where  we  sit 
on  a  Sunday,  grandly,  but  not  so  com- 
fortably. There  is  something  of  a  dole- 
ful air  about  that  room  to  me,  for  Peg- 
gotty has  told  me  —  I  don't  know  when, 
but  apparently  ages  ago — about  my  fa- 
ther's  funeral,  and  the  company  having 
their  black  cloaks  put  on.  One  Sunday 
night  my  mother  reads  to  Peggotty  and 
me  in  there,  how  Lazarus  was  raised  up 
from  the  dead.  And  I  am  so  frightened 
that  they  are  afterwards  obliged  to  take 
me  out  of  bed,  and  sliow  me  the  quiet 
churchyard  out  of  the  bedroom  win- 
dow, with  ^he  dead  all  lying  in  their 
graves  at  rest,  below  the  solemn  moon. 

There  is  nothing  half  so  green  that  I 
know  anywhere  as  the  grass  of  that 
churchyard ;  nothing  half  so  shady  as 
its  trees ;  nothing  half  so  quiet  as  its 
tombstones.  The  sheep  are  feeding 
there,  when  I  kneel  up,  early  in  the 
morning,  in  my  little  bed  in  a  closet 
within  my  mother's  room,  to  look  out 
at  it ;  and  I  see  the  red  light  shining 
on  the  sun-dial,  and  think  within  my- 
self, "  Is  the  sun-dial  glad,  I  wonder, 
that  it  can  tell  the  time  again?" 

Here  is  our  pew  in  the  church,  -^  what 
a  high-backed  pew  1  —  with  a  window 
near  it,  out  of  which  our  house  can  be 
seen,  and  is  seen  many  times  during 
the  morning's  service,  by  Peggotty, 
who  likes  to  make  herself  as  sure  as 
she  can  that  it  *s  not  being  robbed,  or 
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is  not  in  flames.  But  though  Peggot- 
ty's  eye  wanders,  she  is  much  o£feiuled 
if  mine  does,  and  fh>wns  to  me,  as  I 
stand  upon  the  seat,  that  I  am  to  look 
at  the  clergyman.  But  I  can't  always 
look  at  him,  —  I  know  him  without  that 
white  thing  on,  and  I  am  afraid  of  his 
wondering  why  I  stare  so,  and  perhaps 
stopping  the  service  to  inquire,  —  and 
what  am  I  to  do  ?  It 's  a  dreadful  thing 
to  gape,  but  I  must  do  something.  I 
look  at  my  mother,  but  she  pretends  not 
to  see  me.  I  look  at  a  boy  in  the  aisle, 
and  he  makes  faces  at  me.  I  look  at 
the  sunlight  coming  in  at  the  open  door 
through  the  porch,  and  there  I  see  a 
stray  sheep  —  I  don't  mean  a  sinner, 
but  mutton  —  half  making  up  his  mind 
to  copie  into  the  church.  I  feel  that, 
if  I  looked  at  him  any  longer,  I  might 
be  tempted  to  say  something  out  loud ; 
and  what  would  become  oi  me  then ! 
I  look  up  at  the  monumental  tablets  on 
the  wall,  and  try  to  think  of  Mr.  Bod- 
Kers  late  of  this  parish,  and  what  the 
leelings  of  Mrs.  Bodgers  must  have 
been,  when  affliction  sore,  long  time 
Mr.  Bodgei-s  bore,  and  physicians  were 
in  vain.  I  wonder  whether  they  called 
in  Mr.  Chillip,  and  he  was  in  vam  ;  and 
if  so, -how  he  likes  to  be  reminded  of  it 
once  a  week.  I  look  from  Mr.  Chillip, 
in  his  Sunday  neckcloth,  to  the  pulpit ; 
and  think  what  a  good  place  it  would 
be  to  play  in,  and  what  a  castle  it  would 
make,  with  another  boy  coming  up  the 
stairs  to  attack  it,  and  having  the  vel- 
vet cushion  with  the  tassels  thrown 
down  on  his  head.  In  time  my  eyes 
gradually  shut  up;  and,  from  seem- 
mg  to  hear  the  clergyman  singing  a 
drowsy  song  in  the  heat,  I  hearnothmg, 
until  I  &11  off  the  seat  with  a  crash,  and 
am  taken  out,  more  dead  than  alive,  by 
Peggotty. 

And  now  I  see  the  outside  of  our 
house,  with  the  latticed  bedroom  win- 
dows standing  open  to  let  in  the  sweet- 
smelling  air,  and  the  ragged  old  rooks' 
nests  still  dangling  in  the  elm-trees  at 
the  bottom  of  the  front  garden.  Now  I 
am  in  the  garden  at  the  back,  beyond 
the  yard  where  the  empty  pigeon-house 
and  dog-kennel  are, — a  very  preserve 
of  butterflies,  as  I  remember  it,  witli  a 
high  fence,  and  a  gate  and  padlock; 


where  the  fruit-clusters  on  the  trees, 
riper  and  richer  than  fruit  has  ever 
been  since,  in  any  other  garden,  and 
where  my  mother  gathers  some  in  a 
basket,  while  I  stand  by,  bolting  furtive 
gooseberries,  and  trying  to  look  un- 
moved. A  great  wind  rises,  and  the 
summer  is  gone  in  a  moment.  We  are 
playing  in  the  winter  twilight,  dancing 
about  the  parlor.  When  my  mother  is 
out  of  breath  and  rests  herself  in  an 
elbow-chair,  I  watch  her  winding  her 
bright  curls  round  her  fingers  and 
straightening  her  waist,  and  nobody 
knows  better  than  I  do  that  she  likes  to 
look  so  well,  and  is  proud  of  being  so 
pretty. 

That  is  among  my  very  earliest 
impressions.  That  and  a  sense  that 
we  were  both  a  little  afraid  of  Peg- 
.  gotty  and  submitted  ourselves  in  most 
things  to  her  direction,  were  among 
the  first  opinions  —  if  they  may  be  so 
called —  that  I  ever  derived  from  what 
I  saw. 

Peggotty  and  I  were  sitting  one  night 
by  the  parlor  fire,  alone.  I  had  been 
reading  to  Peggotty  about  crocodiles.  I 
must  have  read  very  perspicuously,  or 
the  poor  soul  must  have  been  deeply 
interested,  for  I  remember  she  had  a 
cloudy  impression,  after  I  had  done, 
that  they  were  a  sort  of  vegetable.  I 
was  tired  of  reading  and  dead  sleepy ; 
but  having  leave,  as  a  high  treat,  to  sit 
up  until  my  mother  came  home  from 
spending  the  evening  at  a  neighbor's,  I 
would  rather  have  died  upon  my  post  (of 
course)  than  have  gone  to  bed.  I  had 
reached  that  stage  of  sleepiness  when 
Peggotty  seemed  to  swell  and  grow 
immensely  large.  I  propped  my  eye- 
lids open  with  my  two  forefingers,  and 
looked  perseveringly  at  her  as  she  sat 
at  work;  at  the  little  bit  of  wax-candle 
she  kept  for  her  thread,  —  how  old  it 
looked,  being  so  wrinkled  in  all  direc- 
tions 1  —  at  the  little  house  with  a 
thatched  roof,  where  the  yard-measure 
lived;  at  her  work-box  with  a. sliding 
lid,  with  a  view  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
(with  a  pink  dome^  painted  on  the  top ; 
at  the  brass  thimble  on  her  finger ;  at 
herself,  whom  I  thought  lovely.  I  felt 
so  sleepy  tliat  I  knew  if  I  lost  sight  of 
anything  for  a  moment,  I  was  gone. 
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**  Peggotty,'*  says  I, suddenly,  "were 
you  ever  married  ?  " 

"  Lord,  Master  Davy ! "  replied  Peg- 
gotty.  '*  What 's  put  marriage  in  your 
head  ?  " 

She  answered  with  such  a  start  that 
it  quite  awoke  me.  And  then  she 
stopped  in  her  work,  and  looked  at  me, 
with  her  needle  drawn  out  to  its  thread's 
length. 

"But  mere  you  ever  married,  Peg- 

gotty?"  says  1.  "You  are  a  very 
andsome  woman,  ain't  you?" 

I  thought  her  in  a  different  style 
from  my  mother,  certainly;  but  of 
another  school  of  beauty,  I  considered 
her  a  perfect  example.  There  was  a 
red-velvet  footstool  m  the  best  parlor, 
on  which  my  mother  had  painted  a 
nosegay.  The  groundwork  of  that 
stool  and  Peggotty's  complexion  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  one  and  the  same 
thing.  The  stool  was  smooth :  andPe^- 
goty  was  rough,  but  that  made  no  dif- 
ference. 

"Me  handsome,  Davy  I"  said  Peg- 
gotty.  "  Lawk,  no,  my  dear  1  But 
what  put  marriage  in  your  head  ? " 

"  I  don't  know !  —  You  must  n't  marry 
more  than  one  person  at  a  time,  may 
you,  Pegjjotty?" 

"Certainly  not,"  says  Peggotty,  with 
the  promptest  decision. 

"But  if  you  marry  a  person,  and  the 
person  dies,  why  then  vou  may  marry 
another  person,  may  n't  you,  Peggot- 
ty?" 

"You  MAY,"  says  Peggotty,  "if  you 
choose,  my  dear.  That's  a  matter  of 
opinion." 

"But  what  is  your  opinion,  Peg- 
gotty?" said  L 

I  asked  her  and  looked  curiously  at 
her,  because  she  looked  so  curiously 
at  me. 

"  My  opinion  is, "said  Pegj^otty,  taking 
her  eyes  from  ine,  after  a  httle  indeci- 
sion, and  going  on  with  her  work,  "that 
I  never  was  married  myselfi  Master 
Davy,  and  that  I  don't  expect  to  be. 
That's  all  I  know  about  the  subject." 

"  You  ain't  cross,  I  suppose,  Peggotty, 
are  you  ? "  said  I,  after  sitting  quiet  for 
a  minute. 

I  really  thought  she  vms*  she  had 
been  so  snort  witli  me ;  but  I  was  quite 


mistaken:  for  she  laid  aside  her  work 
(which  was  a  stocking  of  her  own),  and, 
opening  her  arms  wide,  took  my  curly 
head  within  them,  and  gave  it  a  good 
squeeze.  I  know  it  was  a  good  squeeze, 
because,  being  very  pliunp,  whenever 
she  made  any  little  exertion  after  she  was 
dressed,  some  of  the  buttons  on  the 
back  of  her  gown  flew  off.  And  I  recol- 
lect two  bursting  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  parlor,  while  she  was  hugging 
me.    . 

"  Now  let  me  hear  some  more  about 
the  Crorkindills,"  said  Peggotty,  who 
was  not  quite  right  in  the  name  yet, 
"for  I  ain't  heard  half  enough." 

I  could  n't  quite  understand  why  Peg- 
gotty looked  so  queer,  or  why  she  was 
so  ready  to  go  back  to  the  crocodiles. 
However,  we  returned  to  those  mon- 
sters, with  fiiesh  wakefulness  on  my 
part ;  and  we  left  their  eggs  in  the  sand 
for  the  sun  to  hatch ;  and  we  ran  away 
from  them,  and  baffled  them,  by  con- 
stantly turning  which  they  were  unable 
to  do  quickly,  on  account  of  their  un- 
wieldy make ;  and  we  went  into  the 
water  after  them,  as  natives,  and  put 
sharp  pieces  of  timber  down  their 
throats ;  and,  in  short,  we  ran  the  whole 
crocodile  gauntlet  I  did  at  least ;  but 
I  had  my  doubts  of  Peggotty,  who  was 
thoughtmlly  sticking  her  needle  into 
various  parts  of  her  fece  and  arms,  all 
the  time. 

We  had  exhausted  the  crocodiles,  and 
begim  with  the  alligators,  when  the  gar- 
den bell  rang.  We  went  out  to  the  door ; 
and  there  was  my  mother,  looking 
unusually  pretty,  I  thought,  and  with 
her  a  gentleman  with  beautiful  black 
hair  and  whiskers,  who  had  walked 
home  with  us  from  church  last  Sunday. 

As  my  mother  stoojied  down  on  the 
threshold  to  take  me  in  her  arms  and 
kiss  me,  the  gentleman  said  I  was  a 
more  highly  privileged  little  fellow  tlian 
a  monarch, — or  something  like  that; 
for  my  later  understanding  comes,  I 
am  sensible,  to  my  aid  here. 

"What  does  that  mean?"  I  asked 
him,  over  her  shoulder. 

He  patted  me  on  the  •  head ;  but 
somehow  I  did  n't  like  him  or  his  deep 
voice,  and  I  was  jealous  that  his  hand 
should  touch  my  mother's  in  touching 
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Tse — ^hich  h  did.    I  pnt  it  a^vay  as 
well  as  I  could. 

**  O  Davy  I "  remonstrated  my  mother. 

''Detf  boy!"  said  the  gentleman. 
**  I  cannot  wvmder  at  his  devotion ! " 

I  never  saw  such  a  beautiiiil  color  on 
my  mother's  &ce  before.  She  gently 
chid  me  for  being  rude;  and,  keeping 
me  close  to  her  shawl,  turned  to  thank 
the  gentlemam  for  taking  so  much  trou- 
ble as  to  brin^  her  home.  She  put  out 
her  hand  to  him  as  she  spoke,  and,  as  he 
met  it  with  his  own,  she  glanced,  I 
ihoti^ht,  at  me. 

*' £>et  us  say  'Good  night,'  my  fine* 
boy,"  said  the  gentleman,  when  he  had 
bent  his  head — /  saw  him  1— over  my 
mother's  Httle  glove. 

"  Good  night  I "  said  I. 

*'  Come  I  Let  us  be  the  best  friends 
in  the  world  1"  said  the  gentleman, 
lau^in^.     **  Shake  hands !  '^ 

My  right  hand  was  in  my  mother's 
left,  so  I  gave  him  the  other. 

"  Why,  that 's  the  wrong  hand,  Da- 
vy 1 "  laughed  the  gentleman. 

My  mother  drew  my  right  hand  for- 
ward, but  I  was  resolved,  for  my  fonner 
reason,  not  to  give  it  him,  and  I  did  not. 
I  gave  him  the  other,  and  he  shook  it 
heartily,  and  said  I  was  a  brave  fellow, 
and  went  away. 

At  this  minute  I  see  him  turn  round 
in  the  garden,  and  give  ns  a  last  look 
with  his  ill-omened  black  eyes,  before 
the  door  was  shut. 

Peggotty,  who  had  not  said  a  word  or 
moved  a  nnger,  secured  the  fastenings 
instantly,  and  we  all  went  into  the  par- 
lor. ^  My  mother,  contrary  to  her  usual 
habit,  instead  of  coming  to  the  elbow- 
chair  by  the  fire,  remained  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  and  sat  singing  to 
herself. 
,  " — Hope  you  have  had  a  pleasant 
evening,  ma'am,"  said  Peggotty,  stand- 
ing as  stiff  as  a  barrel  in  the  centre  of 
the  room,  with  a  candlestick  in  her 
hand. 

"Much  obliged  to  you,  Peggotty," 
returned  my  mother  in  a  cheerful  voice, 
"  I  have  had  a  very  pleasant  evening." 

"A  stranger  or  so  makes  an  agreea- 
ble change,^'  suggested  Peggotty. 

"A  very  agreeable  change  indeed," 
letnned  my  mother. 


Peggotty  continuing  to  stand  motion- 
less in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  mv 
mother  resuming  her  sbging,  I  fell 
asleep,  though  I  was  not  so  sound 
asleep  but  that  I  could  hear  voices, 
without  hearing  what  they  said.  When 
I  half  awoke  from  this  uncomfortable 
doze,  I  found  Peggotty  and  my  mother 
both  in  tears,  and  both  talking. 

"  Not  such  a  one  as  this,  Mr.  Cop- 
perfield  wouldn't  have  liked,"  said 
Peggotty.  "That  I  say,  and  that  I 
swear  I  '* 

"  Good  heavens  1 "  cried  my  mother, 
"  you  '11  drive  me  mad  I  Was  ever  any 
poor  girl  so  ill-used  by  her  servants  as 
I  am  1  Why  do  I  do  myself  the  in- 
justice of  calling  myself  a  girl  ?  Have  I 
never  been  married,  Peggotty  ? " 

"  God  knows  you  have,  ma'am,"  re- 
turned Peggotty. 

"Then  liow can  you  dare,"  said  my 
mother,  —  "  you  know  I  don't  mean 
how  can  you  dare,  Peggotty,  but  how 
can  you  have  the  heart, — to  make  me 
so  uncomfortable  and  say  such  bitter 
things  to  me,  when  you  are  well  aware 
that  I  have  n't,  out  of  this  place,  a  sin- 
gle friend  to  turn  to ! " 

"The  more's  the  reason,"  returned 
Peggotty,  "  for  saying  that  it  won't  do. 
No  I  That  it  won't  do.  No!  No 
price  could  make  it  do.  No  ! "  —  I 
thought  Fe^otty  would  have  thrown 
the  candlestick  away,  she  was  so  em- 
phatic with  it 

"  How  can  you  be  so  aggravating," 
said  my  mother,  shedding  more  tears 
than  bcifore,  "  as  to  talk  in  such  an  un- 
just manner  I  How  can  you  go  on  as 
if  it  was  all  settled  and  arranged,  Peg- 
gotty, when  I  tell  you  over  and  over 
again,  you  cruel  thing,  that  beyond  the 
commonest  civilities  nothing  has  passed  1 
You  talk  of  admiration.  What  am  I  to 
do  ?  If  people  are  so  silly  as  to  indulge 
the  sentiment,  is  it  my  lauh?  What 
am  I  to  do,  I  ask  you?  Would  you 
wish  me  to  shave  my  head  and  black 
my  face,  or  disfigure  myself  with  a  bum, 
or  a  scald,  or  something  of  that  sort? 
I  dare  say  you  would,  Peggotty.  I 
dare  say  you  *d  quite  enjoy  it.'* 

Peggotty  seemed  to  take  this  asper- 
sion very  much  to  heart,  I  thought 

"  And  my  dear  boy  l"  cried  my  moth- 
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&Cy  coming  to  the  elbow-chair  in  which 
I  was,  and  caressing  me.  "My  own  lit- 
tle Davy  !  Is  it  to  be  hinted  to  me  that 
I  am  wanting  in  affection  for  my  pre- 
cious treasure,  the  dearest  little  fellow 
that  ever  was ! " 

"  Nobody  never  went  and  hinted  no 
such  a  thing,"  said  Peggotty. 

**  You  did,  Peggotty !  "  returned  my 
mother.  *'  You  know  you  did.  What 
else  was  it  possible  to  infer  from  what 
you  said,  you  unkind  creature,  when 
you  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  on  his 
account  only  last  quarter  I  wouldn't 
buy  mjrself  a  new  parasol,  though  that 
ola  green  one  is  frayed  the  whole  way 
up,  and  the  fringe  is  perfectly  mangy. 
You  know  it  is,  Peggotty.  You  can't 
deny  it"  Then,  turning  affectionately 
to  me,  with  her  cheek  against  mine. 
"  Am  I  a  naughty  mamma  to  you,  Davy  i 
Am  I  a  nasty,  cruel,  selfish,  bad  mamma? 
Say  I  am,  my  child ;  say  *  Yes,'  dear 
boy,  and  Peggotty  will  love  you,  and 
Peggotty's  love  is  a  great  deal  better 
than  mine,  Davy.  /  don't  love  you  at 
at  all,  do  I  ? " 

At  this,  we  all  fell  a  aying  together. 
I  think  I  was  the  loudest  of  the  party, 
but  I  am  sure  we  were  all  sincere 
about  it  I  was  guite  heart-broken 
myself,  and  am  afiaid  that  in  the  first 
transports  of  wounded  tenderness  I 
called  Peggotty  a  "  Beast. "  That  hon- 
est creature  was  in  deep  affliction,  I  re- 
member, and  must  have  become  <^uite 
battonless  on  the  occasion ;  for  a  little 
volley  of  those  explosives  went  off, 
when,  afrer  liaving  made  it  up  with  my 
mother,  she  kneeled  down  by  the  elbow- 
chair,  and  made  it  up  with  me. 

We  went  to  bed  greatly  dejected. 
My  sobs  kept  waking  me,  for  a  long 
time ;  and  when  one  very  strong  sob 
quite  hoisted  me  up  in  bed,  I  found  my 
mother  sitting  on  the  coverletj  and 
leaning  over  me.  I  fell  asleep  m  her 
arms,  after  that,  and  slept  soundly. 

Whether  it  was  the  following  Sunday 
when  I  saw  the  gentleman  again,  or 
whether  there  was  any  greater  lapse  of 
time  before  he  reappeared,  I  cannot  re- 
call. I  don't  profess  to  be  clear  about 
dates.  But  there  he  was,  in  church, 
and  he  walked  home  with  us  afterwards. 
He  cain«,  in,  too,  to  look  at  a  iamous 


geranium  we  had,  in  the  par!or  window. 
It  did  not  appear  to  me  that  he  took 
much  notice  of  it,  but  before  he  went 
he  asked  my  mother  to  give  him  a  bit 
of  the  blossom.  She  begged  him  to 
choose  it  for  himself;  but  he  refused  to 
do  that,  —  I  could  not  understand  why, 
— so  she  plucked  it  for  him,  and  gave 
it  into  his  hand.  He  said  he  would 
never,  never  part  with  it  any  more  ; 
and  I  thought  he  must  be  quite  a  fool 
not  to  know  that  it  would  fell  to  pieces 
in  a  day  or  two. 

Peggotty  began  to  be  less  with  us,  of 
•an  evening,  than  she  had  always  been. 
My  mother  deferred  to  her  very  much, 
—  more  than  usual,  it  occurred  to  me, 
— ^  and  we  were  all  three  excellent 
fiiends;  still,  we  were  different  fix>m  what 
we  used  to  be,  and  were  not  so  comfort- 
able among  ourselves.  Sometimes  I 
fancied  that  Peggotty  perhaps  objected 
to  my  mother's  wearing  all  the  pretty 
dresses  she  had  in  her  drawers,  or  to 
her  going  so  often  to  visit  at  that  neigh- 
bor's ;  but  I  could  n't,  to  my  satisfac- 
tion, make  out  how  it  was. 

Gradually,  I  became  used  to  seeing 
the  gentleman  with  the  black  whiskers. 
I  liked  him  no  better  than  at  first,  and 
had  the  same  uneasy  jealousy  of  him  ; 
but  if  I  had  any  reason  for  it  beyond  a 
child's  instinctive  dislike,  and  a  general 
idea  that  Peggotty  and  I  could  make 
much  of  my  mother  without  any  help, 
it  certainly  was  not  the  reason  that  I 
might  have  found  if  I  had  been  older. 
No  sAch  thing  came  into  my  mind,  or 
near  it  I  could  observe,  in  little  pieces, 
as  it  were  ;  but  as  to  m^ing  a  net  of  a 
number  of  these  pieces,  and  catching 
anybody  in  it,  that  was,  as  ydC,  beyond 
me. 

One  autumn  morning  I  was  with  my 
mother  in  the  front  garden,  when  Mr. 
Murdstone  —  I  knew  him  by  that  name 
now — came  by,  on  horseback.  He 
reined  up  his  horse  to  salute  my  mother, 
and  said  he  was  going  to  Lowestoft  to 
see  some  friends  who  were  there  with  a 
yacht,  and  merrily  proposed  to  take  me 
on  the  saddle  before  him,  if  I  would 
like  the  ride. 

The  air  was  so  clear  and  pleasant, 
and  the  horse  seemed  to  like  the  idea 
of  the  ride  so  much  himself  as  he  stood 
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snortiiag  azkd  pawing  at  the  garden  gate, 
tbat  I  nad  a  great  desire  to  go.  So  I 
was  sent  up  stairs  to  Peggotty  to  be 
made  spruce  ;  and  in  the  mean  tune  Mr. 
Murdstone  dismounted,  and,  with  his 
horse's  bridle  drawn  over  his  arm, 
walked  slowly  up  and  down  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  sweetbrier  fence,  while  my 
mother  walked  slowly  up  and  down  on 
the  inner  to  keep  him  company.  I  rec- 
ollect Peggotty  and  I  peeping  out  at 
them  firom  my  little  window  ;  I  recollect 
how  closely  they  appeared  to  be  exam- 
ining the  sweetbrier  between  them,  as 
they  strolled  along ;  and  how,  from  be- 
ing in  a  perfectly  angelic  temper,  Peg- 
gotty turned  cross  in  a  moment,  and 
brushed  my  hair  the  wrong  way,  exces- 
sively hard. 

Mr.  Murdstone  and  I  were  soon  off, 
and  trotting  along  on  the  green  tiurf  by 
the  side  of  the  road.  He  held  me  quite 
easily  with  one  arm,  and  I  don't  think 
I  was  restless  usually ;  but  I  could  not 
make  up  my  mind  to  sit  in  front  of  him 
without  turning  my  head  sometimes, 
and  looking  up  in  his  face.  He  had 
that  kind  of  shallow  black  eye  —  I  want 
a  better  word  to  express  an  eye  that  has 
no  depth  in  it  to  be  looked  into  — 
which,  when  it  is  abstracted,  seems  from 
some  peculiarity  of  light  to  be  dis- 
figured, for  a  moment  at  a  time,  by  a 
cast.  Several  times  when  I  glanced  at 
him,  I  observed  that  appearance  with  a 
sort  of  awe,  and  wondered  what  he  was 
thinking  about  so  closely.  His  hair 
and  whiskers  were  blacker  and  thicker, 
looked  at  so  near,  than  even  I  had  given 
them  credit  for  being.  A  squareness 
about  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  and 
the  dotted  indication  of  the  strong 
black  beard  he  shaved  close  every  -day, 
reminded  me  of  the  wax-work  that  had 
travelled  into  oiur  neighborhood  some 
half  a  year  before.  Ihis,  his  reeular 
eyebrows,  and  the  rich  white,  and  black, 
and  brown,  of  his  complexion  —  con- 
found his  complexion,  and  his  mem- 
ory I  —  made  me  think  him,  in  spite  of 
my  misgivings,  a  very  handsome  man. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  my  poor  dear 
mother  thought  him  so  too. 

We  went  to  an  hotel  by  the  sea, 
where  two  gentlemen  were  smoking  ci- 
gars in  a  room  by  themselves.    Each 


of  them  was  lying  on  at  least  four 
chairs,  and  had  a  large  rough  jacket  on. 
In  a  comer  was  a  heap  of  coats  and 
boat-cloaks,  and  a  fiag,  all  bundled  up 
together. 

They  both  rolled  on  to  their  feet  in  an 
untidy  sort  of  manner  when  we  came  in, 
and  said,  "  Halloa,  Murdstone  I  We 
thought  you  were  dead  1 " 

"  Not  yet,"  said  Mr.  Murdstone. 

"  And  who 's  this  shaver? "  said  one 
of  the  gentlemen,  taking  hold  of  me. 

"That's Davy,"  returned  Mr.  Murd- 
stone. 

"Davy  who?"  said  the  gentleman. 
"Jones?" 

"  Copperfield,"  said  Mr,  Murdstone. 

"  What  I  Bewitching  Mrs.  Copper- 
field's  encumbrance  ? "  cried  the  gentle- 
man.   "  The  pretty  little  widow? " 

"Quinion,''  said  Mr.  Murdstone, 
"  take  care,  if  you  please.  Somebody  *s 
sharp." 

"Who  is?"  asked  the  gentleman, 
laughing. 

I  looked  up,  quickly,  being  curious 
to  know. 

"  Only  Brooks  of  Sheffield,"  said  Mr. 
Murdstone. 

I  was  quite  relieved  to  find  it  was 
only  Brooks  of  ShefHeld ;  for  at  frrst  I 
really  thought  it  was  I. 

There  seemed  to  be  something  very 
comical  in  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Brooks 
of  Sheffield,  for  both  the  gentlemen 
laughed  heartily  when  he  vms  men- 
tioned, and  Mr.  Mm^stone  was  a  good 
deal  amused  also.  After  some  laughing, 
the  gentleman  whom  he  had  called 
Quinion  said, — 

"  And  what  is  the  opinion  of  Brooks 
of  Sheffield,  in  reference  to  the  project- 
ed business?" 

"Why,  I  don't  know  that  Brooks 
understands  much  about  it  at  present," 
replied  Mr.  Murdstone ;  "  but  he  is  not 
generally  favorable,  I  believe." 

There  was  more  laughter  at  this,  and 
Mr.  Quinion  said  he  would  ring  the 
bell  for  some  sherry  in  which  to  drink 
to  Brooks.  This  he  did:  and  when 
the  wine  came,  he  made  me  have  a 
little,  with  a  biscuit,  and,  before  I  drank 
it,  stand  up  and  say,  "Confiision  to 
Brooks  of  Sheffield  I "  The  toast  was 
received  with  great  applause,  and  such 
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hearty  laughter  that  it  made  me  laugh 
too ;  at  which  they  laughed  the  more. 
In  short,  we  quite  enjoyed  ourselves. 

We  walked  about  on  the  cliflf  after 
that,  and  sat  on  the  grass,  and  looked 
at  things  through  a  telescope,  —  I  could 
make  out  nothing  myself  when  it  was 
put  to  my  eye,  but  I  pretended  I  could, 
— and  then  we  came  back  to  the  hotel 
to  an  early  dinner.  All  the  time  we 
were  out,  the  two  gentlemen  smoked 
incessantly,  — which,  I  thought,  if  I 
might  judge  from  the  smell  of  their 
rough  coats,  they  must  have  been  doing 
ever  since  the  coats  had  first  come  home 
from  the  tailor's.  I  must  not  forget  that 
we  went  on  board  the  yacht,  where  they 
all  three  descended  into  the  cabin,  and 
were  busy  with  some  papers.  I  saw 
them  quite  hard  at  work,  waen  I  looked 
down  through  the  open  skylight. 
They  left  me,  during  this  time,  with  a 
very  nice  man  with  a  very  large  head  of 
red  hair  and  a  very  small  shiny  hat  up- 
on it,  who  had  got  a  cross-barred  shirt 
or  waistcoat  on,  with  "  Skylark  "  in  cap- 
ital letters  across  the  chest.  I  thought 
it  was  his  name,  and  that,  as  he  lived 
on  board  ship  and  hadn't  a  street  door 
to  put  his  name,  ou,  he  put  it  there  in- 
stead :  but  when  I  called  him  Mr.  Sky- 
lark, he  said  it  meant  the  vessel. 

I  observed  all  day  that  Mr.  Murdstoiie 
was  graver  and  steadier  than  the  two 
gentlemen.  They  were  very  gay  and 
careless.  They  joked  freely  with  one 
another,  but  seldom  with  him.  It  ap- 
peared to  me  that  he  was  more  clever 
and  cold  than  they  were,  and  that 
they  regarded  him  with  something  of 
my  own  feeling.  I  remarked  that  crnce 
or  twice,  when  Mr.  Quinion  was  talking, 
he  looked  at  Mr.  Murdstone  sideways, 
as  if  to  make  sure  of  his  not  being  dis- 
pleased, and  that  once,  when  Mr.  Pass- 
nid^e  (the  other  gentleman)  was  in  high 
spints,  he  trod  upon  his  foot,  and  gave 
him  a  secret  caution  with  his  eyes,  to 
observe  Mr.  Murdstone,  who  was  sitting 
stem  and  silent.  Nor  do  I  recollect 
that  Mr.  Murdstone  laughed  at  all  that 
day,  except  at  the  Sheffield  joke,  —  and 
that,  by  the  by,  was  his  own. 

We  went  home  early  in  the  evening. 
It  was  a  very  fine  evening,  and  my 
mother  and  he  had  another  stroll  by  the 


sweetbrier,  while  I  was  sent  in  to  cet 
my  tea.  When  he  was  gone,  my  mother 
asked  me  all  about  the  day  I  had  had, 
and  what  they  had  said  and  done.  I 
mentioned  what  they  had  said  about 
her,  and  she  laughed,  and  told  me  they 
were  impudent  fellows  who  talked  non- 
sense, —  but  I  knew  it  pleased  her.  ^I 
knew  it  quite  as  well  as  I  know  it  now. 
I  took  the  opportunity  of  a.sking  if  she 
was  at  all  acquainted  with  Mr.  Brooks 
of  Sheffield,  but  she  answered  No,  only 
she  supposed  he  must  be  a  manu&cturer 
in  the  knife  and  fork  way. 

Can  I  say  of  her  face — altered  as  I 
have  reason  to  remember  it,  perished  as 
I  know  it  is — that  it  is  gone,  when  here 
it  comes  before  me  at  this  instant,  as 
distinct  as  any  face  that  I  may  choose 
to  look  on  in  a  crowded  street?  Can  I 
say  of  her  innocent  and  girlish  beauty, 
that  it  faded,  and  was  no  more,  when 
its  breath  falls  on  my  cheek  now,  as  it 
fell  that  night?  Can  I  say  she  ever 
changed,  wTien  my  remembrance  brings 
her  back  to  life,  thus  only ;  and,  truer 
to  its  loving  youth  than  I  have  been,  or 
man  ever  is,  still  holds  iast  what  it 
cherished  then? 

I  write  of  her  just  as  sh&  was  when 
I  had  gone  to  bed  after  this  talk,  and 
she  came  to  bid  me  good  night.  She 
kneeled  down  playfully  by  the  side  of 
the  bed,  and  laying  her  chin  upon  her 
hands,  and  laughing,  said,  — 

"  What  was  it  they  said,  Davy  ?  Tell 
me  again.     I  can't  believe  it." 

'* '  Bewitching  — '  "  I  began. 

My  mother  put  her  hands  upon  my 
lips  to  stop  me. 

"  It  was  never  bewitching,"  she  said, 
laughin^i  "  It  never  could  have  been 
bewitching,  Davy.  Now  I  know  it 
was  n't  I " 

"  Yes  it  was.  *  Bewitching  Mrs.  Cop- 
perfield,'"  I  repeated,  stoutly.  "And 
'pretty.'" 

"  No,  no,  it  was  never  pretty.    Not 

Eretty,"  interposed  my  mother,  laying 
er  fingers  on  my  lips  again. 
"  Yes  it  was.     '  Pretty  Httle  widow.'  '* 
"  What  foolish,  impudent  creatures ! " 
cried  my  mother,  laughing  and  cover- 
ing her  face.     "  What  ridiculous  men  I 
Ain't  they  ?    Davy,  dear  —  " 
"Well,  ma." 
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"  Don't  tell  Pfeggotty ;  she  might  be 
ai^ry  with  them.  I  am  dreadfully  an- 
gry with  them  myself;  but  I  would 
rather  Peggotty  did  n*t  know." 

I  promised,  of  course  ;  and  we  kissed 
one  another  over  and  over  again,  and 
I  soon  fell  fast  asleep. 

It  seems  to  me,  at  tins  distance  of 
time,  as  if  it  were  the  next  day  when 
Peggotty  broached  the  striking  and  ad- 
venturous proposition  I  am  about  to 
mention;  but  it  was  probably  about 
two  months  afterwards. 

We  were  sitting  as  before,  one  even- 
ing (when-my  motner  was  out  as  before), 
in  company  with  the  stocking  and  the 
yard  measure,  and  the  bit  of  wax,  and 
the  box  with  Saint  Paul's  on  the  lid,  and 
the  crocodile  book,  when  Peggotty,  after 
booking  at  me  several  times,  and  open- 
^g  her  mouth  as  if  sh^  were  going  to 
speak,  without  doing  it, -^  which  I 
thought  was  merely  gaping,  or  I  should 
have  been  rather  alarmed,  — said,  coax- 
ingly,  -— 

**  Master  Davy,  how  should  you  like 
to  go  along  with  me  and  spend  a  fort- 
night at  my  brother's  at  Yarmouth? 
"Would  n't  that  be  a  treat  ?  " 

*'  Is  your  brother  an  agreeable  man, 
Peggotty  ?  "  I  inquired,  provisionally. 

*^0,  what  an  agreeable  man  he 
is  I "  cried  Peggotty,  holding  up  her 
hands.  "Then  there's  the  sea;  and 
the  boats  and  ships;  and  the  fisher- 
men ;  and  the  beach ;  and  Am  to  play 
with." 

Peggottv  meant  her  nephew  Ham, 
mentioned  in  my  first  chapter ;  but  she 
spoke  of  him  as  a  morsel  of  English 
grammar. 

I  was  flushed  by  her  summary  of  de- 
lights, and  replied  that  it  would  indeed 
be  a  treat,  but  what  would  my  mother 
«ay? 

•*  Why,  then  I  *11  as  good  as  bet  a 
guinea,'*  said  Peggotty,  intent  upon  my 
face,  "  that  she  'fl  let  us  go.  I  '11  ask 
her,  if  you  like,  as  soon  as  ever  she 
comes  home.     There  now  ! " 

**  But  what 's  she  to  do  while  we  *re 
away? "  said  I,  putting  my  small  elbows 
on  the  table  to  argue  the  point.  "  She 
can't  live  by  herself." 

If  Peggotty  were  looking  for  a  hole, 
all  of  a  sudden,  in  the  heel  of  that  stock- 


ing, it  must  have  been  a  very  little  one 
indeed,  and  not  worth  darning. 

"  I  say  !  Peggotty  !  She  can't  live 
by  herself,  you  know. " 

"  O,  bless  you  !  "  said  Peggotty,  look- 
ing at  me  again  at  last.  "  Don't  vou 
know  ?  She  's  going  to  stay  for  a  fort- 
night with  Mrs.  Grayper.  Mrs.  Gray- 
per  's  going  to  have  a  lot  of  company,'* 

Oh  1  If  that  was  it,  I  was  quite  ready 
to  go.  I  waited,  in  the  utmost  impa- 
tience, until  my  mother  came  home  from 
Mrs.  Grayper's  (for  it  was  that  identical 
neighbor),  to  ascertain  if  we  could  get. 
leave  to  carry  out  this  great  idea.  With- 
out being  nearly  so  much  surprised  as  I 
had  expected,  my  mother  entered  into 
it  readily ;  and  it  was  all  arranged  that 
night,  and  my  board  and  lodging  dur- 
ing the  visit  were  to  be  paid  for. 

The  day  soon  came  for  our  going.  It 
was  such  an  early  day  that  it  came  soon, 
even  to  me,  who  was  in  a  fever  of  ex- 
pectation, and  half  afiaid  that  an  earth- 
quake or  a  fiery  mountain,  or  some 
other  great  convulsion  of  nature,  might 
interpose  to  stop  the  expedition.  We 
were  to  go  in  a  carrier's  cart,  which  de- 

farted  in  the  morning  after  breakfast, 
would  have  given  any  money  to  have 
been  allowed  to  wrap  myself  up  over 
night,  and  sleep  in  mv  hat  and  boots. 

It  touches  me  nearly  now,  although  I 
tell  it  lightly,  to  recollect  how  eager 
I  was  to  leave  my  happy  home ;  to 
think  how  little  I  suspected  what  I  did 
leave  forever. 

I  am  glad  to  recollect  that  when  the 
carrier's  cart  was  at  the  gate,  and  my 
mother  stood  there  kissing  me,  a  grate- 
ful fondness  for  her,  and  for  the  old 
Elace  I  had  never  turned  my  back  upon 
efore,  made  me  cry.  I  am  glad  to 
know  that  ray  mother  cried  too,  and 
that  I  felt  tier  heart  beat  against 
mine. 

I  am  glad  to  recollect  that,  when  the 
carrier  began  to  move,  my  mother  ran 
out  at  the  gate,  and  called  to  him  to 
stop,  that  she  might  kiss  me  once 
more,  I  am  glad  to  dwell  uijon  the 
earnestness  and  love  with  which  she 
lifted  up  her  face  to  mine,  and  did  so. 
As  we  left  her  standing  in  the  road, 
Mr.  Murdstone  came  up  to  where  she 
was,  and-  seemed  to  expostulate  with 
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her  for  being  so  moved.  I  was  looking 
back  round  the  awning  of  the  cart,  and 
wondered  what  business  it  was  of  his. 
Peggotty,  who  was  also  lookinjg  back 
on  the  other  side,  seemed  anythmg  but 
satisfied ;  as  the  face  she  brought  back 
into  the  cart  denoted. 

I  sat  looking  at  Peggotty  for  some 
time,  in  a  revery  on  this  supposititious 
case, —  whether,  if  she  were  employed  to 
lose  me  like  the  boy  in  the  feiry-tale,  I 
should  be  able  to  track  my  way  home 
again  by  the  buttons  she  would  shed. 


CHAPTER    III. 

I   HAVB  A  CHANGEE. 

The  carrier's  horse  was  the  laziest 
horse  in  the  world,  I  should  hope,  and 
shuffled  along,  with  his  head  down,  as  if 
he  liked  to  keep  the  people  waiting  to 
whom  the  paclciges  were  directed.  I 
^ncied,  indeed,  that  he  sometimes 
chuckled  audibly  over  this  reflection; 
but  the  carrier  said  he  was  only  trou- 
bled with  a  cough. 

The  carrier  had  a  way  of  keeping  his 
head  down,  like  his  horse,  and  of 
drooping  sleepily  forward  as  he  drove, 
with  one  of  his  arms  on  each  of  his 
knees.  I  say  "  drove  "  ;  but  it  struck 
me  that  the  cart  would  have  gone  to 
Yarmouth  quite  as  well  without  him; 
for  the  horse  did  all  that ;  and  as  to 
conversation,  he  had  no  idea  of  it  but 
whistling. 

Peggotty  had  a  basket  of  refresh- 
ments on  ner  knee,  which  would  have 
lasted  us  out  handsomely,  if  we  had  been 
going  to  London  by  the  saone  convey- 
ance. We  ate  a  good  deal,  and  slept 
a  good  deal.  Peggotty  always  went  to 
sleep  with  her  chm  upon  the  handle  of 
the  basket,  her  hold  of  which  never  re- 
laxed ;  and  I  could  not  have  believed, 
unless  I  had  heard  her  do  it,  that  one  de- 
fenceless woman  could  have  snored  so 
muclL 

We  made  so  many  deviations  up  and 
down  lanes,  and  were  such  a  long  time 
delivering  a  bedstead  at  a  public-house, 
and  calling  aJt  other  places,  that  I  was 
quite  tired  and  very  glad,  when  we  saw 


Yarmouth.  It  looked  rather  spongy 
and  soppy,  I  thought,  as  I  carried  my 
eye  over  the  great  dull  waste  that  lay 
across  the  river ;  and  I  could  not  help 
wondering  if  the  world  were  really  as 
round  as  my  geographv-book  said,  how 
any  part  of  it  came  to  be  so  flat.  But  I 
reflected  that  Yarmouth  might  be  situ- 
ated at  one  of  the  poles ;  which  would 
account  for  it. 

As  we  drew  a  little  nearer,  and  saw 
the  whole  adjacent  prospect  lying  a 
straight  low  line  under  the  sky,  I  hinted 
to  Peggotty  that  a  mound  or  so  might 
have  improved  it ;  and  also,  that,  if  the 
land  had  been  a  little  more  separated 
from  the  sea,  and  the  town  and  the  tide 
had  not  been  quite  so  much  mixed  up 
like  toast  and  water,  it  would  have 
been  nicer.  But  Peggotty  said,  with 
greater  emphasis  than  usual,  that  we 
must  take  things  as  we  found  them, 
and  that,  for  her  part,  she  was  proud  to 
call  herself  a  Yarmouth  Bloater. 

When  we  got  into  the  street  (which 
was  strange  enough  to  me),  and  smelt 
the  fish,  and  pitch,  and  oakum,  and  tar, 
and  saw  the  sailors  walking  about,  and 
the  carts  jingling  up  and  down  over 
the  stones,  I  felt  that  ^  I  had  done  so 
busy  a  place  an  injustice,  and  said  as 
much  to  Peggotty,  who  heard  my  ex- 
pressions of  delight  with  great  compla- 
cency, and  told  me  it  was  well  known 
(I  suppose  to  those  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  bom  Bloaters)  that  Yar- 
mouth was,  upon  the  whole,  the  finest 
place  in  the  universe. 

"  Here 's  my  Am  ! "  screamed  Peg- 
gotty, "growed  out  of  knowledge  !  ** 

He  was  waiting  for  us,  in  fact,  at  the 
public-house,  and  asked  me  how  I 
found  myself,  like  an  old  acquaintance. 
I  did  not  feel,  at  first,  that  I  knew  him 
as  well  as  he  knew  me,  because  he  had 
never  come  to  our  house  since  the  night 
I  was  bom,  and  naturally  he  had  Uie 
advantage  of  me.  But  our  intimacy 
was  much  advanced  by  his  taking  me 
on  his  back  to  carry  me  home.  He 
was  now  a  huge,  strong  fellow  of  six 
feet  high,  broad  in  proportion,  and 
round-shouldered ;  but  with  a  simper- 
ing boy's  fece  and  curly  light  hair  that 
gave  him  quite  a  sheepish  look.  He 
was  (hissed  in  a'  canvas  jacket  and  a 
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pair  of  such  very  stiff  trousers  that  they 
vrould  have  stood  quite  as  well  alone, 
without  any  legs  in  them.  And  you 
could  n't  so  properly  have  said  he  wore 
a  hat  as  that  he  was  covered  in  atop, 
like  an  old  building,  with  something 
pitchy. 

Ham  carrying  me  on  his  back  and  a 
small  box  of  ours  under  his  arm,  and 
Peggotty  carrying  another  small  box  of 
ours,  we  turned  down  lanes  bestrewn 
with  bits  of  chips  and  litde  hillocks  of 
sand,  and  went  past  gas-works,  rope- 
walks,  boat-builders'  yards,  shipwrights' 
yards,  ship-breakefs*  yards,  caulkers' 
yards,  riggers'  lofls,  smiths'  forges^  and 
a  great  litter  of  such  places,  until  we 
came  out  upon  the  dull  waste  I  had 
already  seen  at  a  distance ;  when  Ham 
said, — 

"  Yon  *s  our  house,  Mas'r  Davy ! " 

I  looked  in  all  directions,  as  far  as  I 
could  stare  over  the  wilderness,  and 
away  at  the  sea,  and  away  at  the  river, 
but  no  house  could  /  make  out.  There 
was  a  black  barge,  or  some  other  kind 
of  superannuated  boat,  not  far  off,  high 
and  dry  on  the  ground,  with  an  iron 
funnel  sticking  out  of  it  for  a  chimney 
and  smoking  very  cosily ;  but  nothing 
else  in  the  way  oi  a  habitation  that  was 
visible  to  nte. 

"That's  not  it?"  said  I.  "That 
ship-looking  thing?  " 

•* That's  it,  Aias'r  Davy,"  returned 
Ham. 

If  it  had  been  Aladdin's  palace,  roc's 
egg  and  all,  I  suppose  I  could  not  have 
been  more  charmed  with  the  romantic 
idea  of  living  in  it  There  was  a  de- 
lightful door  cut  in  the  side,  and  it  was 
roofed  in,  and  there  were  little  windows 
in  it ;  but_  the  wonderful  charm  of  it 
was,  that  it  was  a  real  boat  which  had 
no  doubt  been  upon  the  water  hundreds 
of  times,  and  which  had  never  been 
intended  to  be  lived  in,  on  dry  land. 
That  was  the  captivation  of  it  to  me. 
If  it  had  ever  been  meant  to  be  lived 
in,  I  mi£;ht  have  thought  it  small,  or 
inconvement^  or  lonely ;  but  never  hav- 
ing been  deseed  for  any  such  use,  it 
became  a  perfect  abode. 

It  was  beautifiiUy  clean  inside,  and  as 
tidy  as  possible.  There  was  a  table, 
and  a  Dutch  dock,  and  a  chest  df 


drawers;  and  on  the  chest  of  drawers 
there  was  a  tea-tray,  with  a  painting  on 
it  of  a  lady  with  a  parasol,  taking  a  walk 
with  a  military-looking  child  who  was 
trundling  a  hocm.  The  tray  was  kept 
from  tumbling  down  by  a  Bible;  and 
the  tray,  if  it  had  tumbled  do^^-n,  would 
have  smashed  a  quantity  of  cups  and 
saucers  and  a  teapot,  that  were  grouped 
around  the  book.  On  the  wafis  there 
were  some  common  colored  pictures, 
framed  and  glazed,  of  Scripture  sub- 
jects; such  as  I  have  never  seen  since  in 
the  liands  of  pedlers,  without  seeing  the 
whole  interior  of  Peggotty's  brother's 
house  again,  at  one  view.  Abraham  in 
red  going  to  sacrifice  Isaac  in  blue,  and 
Daniel  m  yellow  cast  into .  a  den  of 
green  lions,  were  the  most  prominent 
of  these.  Over  the  little  mantel-shelf 
was  a  picture  of  the  Sarah  Jane  lugger, 
built  at  Sunderland,  with  a  real  little 
wooden  stem  stuck  on  to  it ;  a  work  of 
art,  OHnbining  composition  with  car- 
pentry, which  I  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  most  enviable  possessions  that 
the  world  could  afford.  There  were 
some  hooks  in  the  beams  of  the  ceiling, 
the  use  of  which  I  did  not  divine  then ; 
and  some  lockers  and  boxes  and  con- 
veniences of  that  sort,  which  served  for 
seats  and  eked  out  the  chairs. 

All  this  I  saw  in  the  first  glance  after 
I  crossed  the  threshold,  —  chUdlike,  ac- 
cording to  my  theory,  —  and  then  Peg- 
gotty opened  a  little  door  and  showed 
me  my  bedroom.  It  was  the  complet- 
est  and  most  desirable  bedroom  ever 
seen  —  in  the  stem  of  the  vessel ;  with 
a  little  window,  where  the  rudder  used 
to  go  through ;  a  little  looking-glass, 
just  the  right  height  for  me,  nailed 
against  the  wall,  and  framed  with 
oyster-shells ;  a  little  bed,  which  there 
was  just  room  enough  to  get  into;  and 
a  nosegay  of  sea-weed  in'a  blue  mug  on 
the  table.  The  walls  were  whitewashed 
as  white  as  milk,  and  the  patchwork 
counterpane  made  my  eyes  guite  ache 
with  its  brightness.  One  thing  I  par- 
ticularly noticed  in  this  delightful 
house  was  the  smell  of  fish,  which 
was  so  searching  that,  when  I  took  out 
my  pocket-handkerchief  to  wipe  my 
nose,  I  found  it  smelt  exactly  as  if  it 
had  wrapped   up  a  lobster.    On  my 
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imparting  this  discoveiyin  confidence 
to  jPeggotty,  she  informed  me  that  her 
brother  dealt  in  lobsters,  crabs,  and 
crawfish ;  and  I  afterwards  found  that 
a  heap  of  these  creatures,  in  a  state 
of  wonderful  conglomeration  with  one 
another,  and  never  leaving  off  pinching 
whatever  they  laid  hold  of,  were  usual- 
ly to  be  found  in  a  little  wooden  out- 
house where  the  pots  and  kettles  were 
kept. 

We  were  welcomed  by  a  very  civil 
woman  in  a  white  apron,  whom  I  had 
seen  courtesying  at  the  door  when  I  was 
on  Ham's  back,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  off.  Likewise  bv  a  most  beautiful 
little  girl  (or  I  thougnt  her  so)  with  a 
necklace  of  blue  beads  on,  who  would  n't 
let  me  kiss  her  when  I  offered  to,  but 
ran  away  and  hid  herself.  By  and  by, 
when  we  had  dined  in  a  sumptuous 
manner  off  boiled  dabs,  melted  butter, 
and  potatoes,  with  a  chop  for  me,  a 
hairy  man  with  a  very  good-natured 
face  came  home.  As  he  called  Peggot- 
ty  "  Lass,"  and  gave  her  a  hearty 
smack  on  the  cheek,  I  bad  no  doubt, 
from  the  general  propriety  of  her  con- 
duct, that  he  was  her  brother ;  and  so 
he  turned  out,  —  being  presently  intro- 
duced to  me  as  Mr.  Peggotty,  the 
master  of  the  house. 

"Glad  to  see  you,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Peggotty.  "  You  '11  find  us  rough,  sir, 
but  you'll  find  us  ready." 

I  thanked  him,  and  replied  that  I  was 
sure  I  should  be  happy  in  such  a  de- 
lightful place. 

"How's  your  ma,  sir?"  said  Mr. 
Peggotty.  '^Did  you  leave  her  pretty 
jolly?" 

I  gave  Mr.  Peggotty  to  understand 
that  she  was  as  jolly  as  I  could  wish, 
and  that  sle  desired  her  compliments. 
—  which  was  a  polite  fiction  on  my  part. 

"  I  'm  much  obleeged  to  her,  I  'm 
sure,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty.  "  Well,  sir, 
if  you  can  make  out  here,  for  a  fortnut, 
'long  wi'  her,"  noddbg  at  his  sister, 
"  and  Ham,  and  little  Em'ly,  we  shall 
be  proud  of  your  company." 

Having  done  the  honors  of  his  house 
in  this  hospitable  manner,  Mr.  Peggot- 
ty went  out  to  wash  himself  in  a  kettle- 
f^tl  of  hot  water,  remarking  that  "cold 
would  never  get  his  muck  off"    He 
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soon  returned,  greatly  improved  in  ap- 
pearance,  but  so  rubicund  that  I 
couldn't  help  thinking  his  face  had  this 
in  common  with  the  lobsters,  crabs, 
and  crawfish,  —  that  it  went  into  the 
hot  water  very  black,  and  came  out 
very  red. 

After  tea,  when  the  door  was  shut 
and  all  was  made  snug  (the  nights  being 
cold  and  misty  now),  it  seemed  to  me 
the  most  delicious  retreat  that  the  im- 
agination of  man  could  conceive.  To 
hear  the  wind  getting  up  out  at  sea,  to 
know  that  the  fog  was  creeping  over  the 
desolate  flat  outside,  and  to  look  at  the 
fire,  and  think  that  there  was  no  house 
near  but  this  one,  and  this  one  a  boat, 
was  like  enchantment.  Little  Era'ly 
had  overcome  her  shyness,  and  was 
sitting  by  my  side  upon  the  lowest  and 
least  of  the  lockers,  which  was  just 
large  enough  for  us  two,  and  just  fitted 
into  the  chiiQnejr-comer.  Mrs.  Peggot- 
ty, with  the  white  apron,  was  knitting 
on  the  opjposite  side  of  the  fire.  Peg- 
gotty at  her  needlework  was  as  mudi 
at  home,  with  Saint  Paul's  and  the  bit 
oi  wax-candle,  as  if  they  had  never 
known  any  other  roof.  Ham,  who  had 
been  giving  me  my  first  lesson  in  all- 
fours,  was  trying  to  recollect  a  sdieme 
of  telling  fortunes  with  the  dirty  cards, 
and  was  printing  off  fishy  impressions 
of  his  thumb  on  all  the  cards  he  turned. 
Mr.  Peggotty  was  smoking  his  pipe. 
I  felt  it  was  a  time  for  conversation  and 
confidence. 

"Mr.  Peggotty  I "  says  I. 

"Sir,"  says  he. 

"  Did  you  give  your  son  the  name  of 
Ham,  because  you  lived  in  a  sort  of 
ark?" 

Mr.  Peggotty  seemed  to  think  it  a 
deep  idea,  but  answered,  ~ 

**  No,  sir.  I  never  giv'  him  no  name." 

"  Who  gave  him  that  name,  then  ?  " 
said  I,  putting  question  number  two  of 
the  catechism  to  Mr.  Peggotty. 

"  Why,  sir,  his  father  giv^  it  him," 
said  Mr.  Peggotty. 

"  I  thought  you  were  his  father  I  " 

"  My  brother  Joe  was  his  father," 
said  Mr.  Peggotty. 

"  Dead,  Mr,  Peggotty  ?  "  I  hinted, 
after  a  respectful  pause. 

"  Drowndeadt'^said  Mr.  Peggotty. 
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I  was  very  much  surprised  that  Mr. 
Peggotty  was  not  Ham's  father,  and 
began  to  wonder  whether  I  was  mis- 
taken about  his  relationship  to  anybody 
else  there,  I  was  so  curious  to  know, 
that  I  made  up  my  mind  to  have  it  out 
with  Mr.  Peggotty. 

"Little  Em'ly,"  I  said,  glancing  at 
her.  "  She  is  your  daughter,  is  n't  she, 
Mr.  Peggotty?  " 

"  No,  sir.  My  brother-in-law,  Tom, 
was  her  father." 

I  could  n't  help  it.  "  —  Dead,  Mr. 
Peggotty  ?  '*  I  hinted,  after  another  re- 
spectful silence. 

*'  Drowndead,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty. 

I  felt  the  difficulty  of  resummg  the 
subject,  but  had  not  got  to  the  bottom 
of  It  yet,  and  must  get  to  the  bottom 
somehow.     So  I  said,  — 

"  Have  n't  you  any  diildren,  Mr. 
Pegeotty  ?  " 

"No,  master,"  he  answered,  with  a 
short  laugh.     "  I  *m  a  bacheldore." 

"  A  bachelor  I  "  I  said,  astonished. 
"  Why,  who 's  that,  Mr.  Peggotty  ?  *' 
pointing  to  the  person  in  the  apron,  who 
was  knitting. 

"That's  Missis  Gummidge,"  said 
Mr.  Peggotty. 

**  Gummidge,  Mr.  Peggotty  ?  " 
■  But  at  this  point  Peggotty  —  I  mean 
my  own^  peculiar  Peggotty  —  made  such 
impressive  motions  to  me  not  to  ask 
any  more  questions,  that  I  could  only 
sit  and  look  at  all  the  silent  company, 
until  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed.  Then, 
in  the  privacy  of  my  own  little  cabin, 
she  informed  me  that  Ham  and  Em'ly 
were  an  orphan  nephew  and  niece, 
whom  my  host  had  at  different  times 
adopted  m  their  childhood,  when  they 
were  left  destitute  ;  and  that  Mrs.  Gum- 
midge was  the  widow  of  his  partner  in 
a  boat,  who  had  died  very  poor.  He 
was  but  a  poor  man  himself,  said  Peg- 
gotty, but  as  good  as  gold  and  as  true 
as  steel,  —  those  were  her  similes.  The 
only  subject,  she  informed  me,  on 
Which  he  ever  showed  a  violent  temper 
or  swore  an  oath,  was  this  generosity  of 
his ;  and  if  it  were  ever  referred  to,  by 
any  one  of  them,  he  struck  the  table  a 
heavy  blow  with  his  right  hand  (had 
split  It  on  one  such  occasion),  and  swore 
a  dntadfttl  oath  that  he  would   be 


*'  Gonned  '|  if  he  did  n't  cut  and  ran 
for  good,  if  it  was  ever  mentioned 
again.  It  appeared,  in  answer  to  ray 
inquiries,  that  nobody  had  the  least 
idea  of  the  etymology  of  this  terrible 
verb  passive  to  be  gonned :  but  tliat 
they  all  regarded  it  as  constituting  a  most 
solemn  imprecation. 

I  was  very  sensible  of  my  entertain- 
er's goodness,  and  listened  to  the 
women's  going  to  bed  in  another  little 
crib  like  mine  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  boat,  and  to  him  and  Ham  hanging 
up  two  hammocks  for  themselves  on 
the  hooks  I  had  noticed  in  the  roof,  in 
a  very  luxurious  state  of  mind,  en- 
hanced by  my  being  sleepy.  As  slum- 
ber gradually  stole  upon  me,  I  heard 
tlie  wind  howling  out  at  sea  and  coming 
on  across  the  flat  so  fiercely  that  I  had 
a  lazy  apprehension  of  the  great  deep 
rising  in  the  night.  But  I  bethought 
myself  that  I  was  in  a  boat,  after  all ; 
and  that  a  man  like  Mr.  Peggotty  was 
not  a  bad  person  to  have  on  board  if 
anything  did  happen. 

Nothing  happened,  however,  worse 
than  morning.  Almost  as  soon  as  it 
shone  upon  the  oystei>shell  frame  of 
ray  mirror  I  was  out  of  bed,  and  out 
with  little  Em'ly,  picking  up  stones 
upon  the  beach. 

"  You  're  quite  a  sailor,  I  suppose  ?  " 
I  said  to  Em'lv.  I  don't  know  that  I 
supposed  anything  of  the  kind,  but  I 
felt  it  an  act  of  gallantry  to  say  some- 
thing ;  and  a  shining  sail  close  to  us 
made  such  a  pretty  little  image  of  itself 
at  the  moment,*  in  her  bright  eye,  that 
it  came  into  my  head  to  say  this. 

"  No,"  rephed  Em'lv,  shaking  her 
head  ;  "  I  'm  afiaid  of  the  sea." 

"  Afraid  1 "  I  said,  with  a  becoming 
air  of  boldness,  and  looking  very  big 
at  the  miehty  ocean.     "  /  ain't ! " 

"  Ah  1  -but  it 's  cruel,"  said  Em'ly. 
"  I  have  seen  it  very  cruel  to  some  of 
our  men.  I  have  seen  it  tear  a  boat  as 
big  as  our  house  all  to  pieces." 

"  I  hope  it  wasn't  the  boat  that  —  " 

"That  father  was  drownded  in?" 
said  Em'ly.  "  No.  Not  that  one ;  I 
never  see  that  boat." 

"  Nor  him  ?  "  I  asked  her. 

Little  Em'ly  shook  her  head.  "  Not 
to  remember/'  •  . 

.,_..y  Google 
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Here  -was  a  Goincidence  i  I  immedi- 
ately went  into  an  ekplanatitm  how  I 
had  never  seen  my  own  £cither;  and 
how  my  mother  and  I  had  always  lived 
by  ourselves  in  the  happiest  state  im- 
aginable, and  lived  so  then,  and  always 
meant  to  live  so  ;  and  how  my  father's 
erave  was  in  the  churchyard  near  our 
house,  and  shaded  by  a  tree,  beneath 
the  boughs  of  which  1  had  walked  and 
heard  the  birds  sing  many  a  pleasant 
morning.  But  there  were  some  diflFer- 
ences  between  Em'ly's  orphanhood  and 
mine,  it  appeared.  She  had  lost  her 
mother  before  her  Either;  and  where 
her  father's  grave  was  no  one  knew, 
except  that  it  was  somewhere  in  the 
depths  of  the  sea. 

'*  Besides,"  said  Em'ly,  as  she  looked 
about  for  shells  and  pebbles,  "your 
&ther  was  a  gentleman,  and  your  mother 
is  a  lady ;  and  my  &ther  was  a  fisher- 
man, and  my  mother  was  a  fisherman's 
daughter,  and  my  unde  Dan  is  a  fisher- 
man." 

"Dan  is  Mr.  Peggotty,  is  he?" 
said  I. 

"Uncle  Dan — yonder,"  answered 
Em'ly,  nodding  at  the  boat-house. 

"Yes.  I  mean  him.  He  must  be 
very  good,  I  should  think?  " 

♦'^CSxid?"  said  Em'ly.  "If  I  was 
ever  to  be  a  lady,  I  'd  give  him  a  sky- 
blue  coat  with  diamond  buttons,  nan- 
keen trousers,  a  red-velvet  waistcoat,  a 
cocked  hat,  a  large  gold  watch,  a  silver 
pipe,  and  a  box  of  money." 

I  said  I  had  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Peg- 
gotty well  deserved  theUse  treasures.  I 
must  acknowledge  that  I  felt  it  difficult 
topicture  him  quite  at  his  ease  in  the 
raiment  proposed  for  him  by  his  ^tefiil 
little  niece,  and  that  I  was  particularly 
doubtful  of  the  policy  of  the  cocked 
hat ;  but  I  kept  these  sentiments  to  my- 
self 

Little  Em'ly  had  stopped  and  looked 
up  at  the  sky  in  her  enumeration  of 
these  articles,  as  if  they  were  a  glori- 
ous vision.  We  went  on  again,  picking 
up  shells  and  pebbles. 

"You  would  like  to  be  a  lady?"  I 
s^id. 

Em'ly  looked  at  me,  and  laughed  and 
nodded  "Yes." 

"  I  should  like  it  very  much.     We 


would  all  be  gentlefolks  together,  then. 
Me,  and  unde,  and  Ham,  and  Mis. 
Gummidge.  We  would  n't  mind,  then, 
when  there  come  stormy  weather.  — Not 
for  our  own  sakes,  I  mean.  We  would 
for  the  poor  fishermen's,  to  be  sure, 
and  we  'd  help  'em  with  money  when 
they  come  to  any  hurt." 

This  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  very  satis- 
fectoiy  and  therefore  not  at  all  improba- 
ble  picture.  I  expressed  my  pleasure 
in  the  contemplation  of  it,  and  little 
Em'ly  was  emboldened  to  say,  shyly,  — 

"  Don't  you  think  you  are  afiaid  of 
the  sea,  now  ? " 

It  was  quiet  enough  to  reassure  me ; 
but  I  have  no  doubt  if  I  had  seen  a 
moderately  large  wave  come  tumbling 
in,  I  should  have  taken  to  my  heels, 
with  an  awful  recollection  of  her  drowned 
relations.  However,  I  said,  "  No,"  and 
I  added,  "You  don't  seem  to  be,  ei- 
ther, though  you  say  you  are  " ;  for  she 
was  walking  much  too  near  the  brink  of 
a  sort  of  old  jetty  or  wooden  causeway 
we  had  strolled  upon,  and  I  was  afraid 
of  her  filing  over. 

"  I  'm  not  afiraid  in  this  way,"  said 
little  Em'ly.  "But  I  wake  when  it 
blows,  and  tremble  to  think  of  Uncle 
Dan  and  Ham,  and  believe  I  hear  *em 
crying  out  for  hdp.  That's  why  I 
should  like  so  much  to  be  a  lady.  But 
I  'm  not  afraid  in  this  way.  Not  a  bit. 
Look  here ! " 

She  started  from  my  side,  and  ran 
along  a  jagged  timber  which  protruded 
firom  the  place  we  stood  upon,  and  over- 
hung the  deep  water  at  some  height, 
without  the  least  defence.  The  inci- 
dent is  so  impressed  on  my  remem- 
brance, that  if  I  were  a  draughtsman  I 
could  draw  its  form  here,  I  dare  say, 
accurately  as  it  was  that  day,  and  little 
Em'ly  springing  forward  to  ner  destruc- 
tion (as  It  appeared  to  me),  with  a  look 
that  I  have  never  foigotten,  directed  for 
out  to  sea. 

The  light,  bold,  fluttering  little  figure 
turned  and  came  back  safe  to  me,  and  I 
soon  laughed  at  my  fears,  and  at  the  cry 
I  had  uttered;  fruitlessly  in  any  case, 
for  there  was  no  one  near.  But  there 
have  been  times  since,  in  my  manhood, 
many  times  there  have  been,  when  I 
have  thought,  Is  it  possible,  among  ta& 
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posaibBities  of  hidden  things,  that,  in 
the  sudden  rashness  of  the  child,  and 
her  wild  look  so  £u-  0%  there  -was  any 
merdfUi  attraction  of  her  into  danger, 
any  tempting  her  towards  him  per- 
mitted on  the  {Mut  of  her  dead  father, 
that  her  life  might  have  a  chance  of 
ending  that  day.  There  has  been  a 
time  sincc^  when  I  have  wondered 
whether,  if  the  life  before  her  could 
have  been  revealed  to  me  at  a  glance, 
and  so  revealed  as  that  a  child  could 
fiilly  a>mprehend  it,  and  if  her  preser- 
vation could  have  depended  on  a  motion 
of  my  hand,  I  ought  to  havi^  held  it  up 
to  save  her.  lliere  has  been  a  time 
since,  —  I  do  not  say  it  lasted  long,  but 
it  has  been,  —  when  I  have  asked  myself 
the  guestion.  Would  it  have  been  better 
for  little  Em'ly  to  have  had  the  waters 
dose  above  her  head  that  morning  in 
my  sight;  and  when  I  have  answered, 
Yes. 

This  may  be  premature.  I  have  set 
it  down  too  soon,  perhaps.  But  let  it 
stand. 

We  strolled  a  long  way,  and  loaded 
ourselves  with  things  that  we  thought 
curious,  and  put  some  stranded  star- 
fish carefully  back  into  the  water,  —  I 
hardly  know  enough  of  the  race  at  this 
moment  to  be  quite  certain  whether 
they  had  reason  to  feel  obliged  to  us 
for  doing  so,  or  the  reverse,  —  and  then 
made  our  way  home  to  Mr.  Peggotty's 
dwelling.  We  stopped  under  the  lee 
of  the  lobster-outhouse  to  exchange  an 
innocent  kiss,  and  went  in  to  breakfast, 
Rowing  with  health  and  pleasure. 

"  Like  two  young  mavishes,"  Mr. 
Pe^otty  said.  I  knew  this  meant,  in 
ouriocal  dialect,  like  two  young  thrushes, 
and  received  it  as  a  ccmipliment 

Of  course  I  was  in  love  with  little 
£m*ly.  I  am  sure  I  lov^d  that  baby 
quite  as  truly,  quite  as  tenderly,  with 
greater  purity  and  more  disinterested- 
ness, than  can  enter  into  the  best  love 
of  a  later  time  of  life,  high  and  enno- 
bling as  it  is.  I  am  sure  my  fancy  raised 
up  something  round  that  blue-eyed  mite 
of  a  chQd,  which  etherealized,  and  made 
a  very  angel  of  her.  If,  any  sunn^ 
forenoon,  she  had  spread  a  little  pair 
of  wings  and  flown  away  before  my 
eyea»  I  don't  think  I  shcmld  havt  re- 


garded it  as  much  more  than  I  had  had 
reason  to  expect. 

We  used  to  walk  about  that  dim  old 
flat  at  Yarmouth  in  a  loving  manner, 
hours  and  hours.  The  days  sported  by 
us,  as  if  Time  had  not  grown  up  him- 
self yet,  but  were  a  child  too,  and 
always  at  play.  I  told  Em'ly  I  adored 
her,  and  that,  unless  she  confessed  she 
adored  me,  I  should  be  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  kiUing  myself  with  a  sword. 
She  said  she  did,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
she  did. 

As  to  any  soise  of  inequality,  or 
youthfulness,  or  other  difficiuty  in  our 
way,  little  Em'ly  and  I  had  no  such 
trouble,  because  we  bad  no  future.  We 
made  no  more  provision  for  growing 
older  than  we  did  for  growing  younger. 
We  were  the  admiration  of  Mrs.  Gum- 
midge  and  Pe^otty,  who  used  to  whis- 
per of  an  evening  wnen  we  sat,  lovingly, 
on  our  little  locker  side  by  side,  "  Lor  I 
wasn't  it  beautiful!"  Mr.  Peggotty 
smiled  at  us  from  behind  his  pipe,  and 
Hani  grinned  all  the  evening  and  did 
nothing  else.  They  had  something  of 
the  sort  of  pleasure  in  us,  I  suppose, 
that  they  might  have  had  in  a  pretty 
toy,  or  a  pocket  model  of  the  Colos- 
seum. 

I  soon  found  out  that  Mrs.  Gummidge 
did  not  always  make  herself  so  agree- 
able as  she  might  have  been  expected 
to  do,  under  the  circumstances  of  her 
residence  with  Mr.  Peggotty.  Mrs. 
Gummidge's  was  rather  a  fretful  dis- 
I>osition,  and  she  whimi)ered  more  some- 
times than  was  comfortable  for  other 
rrties  in  so  small  an  establishment, 
was  very  sorry  for  her;  but  there 
were  moments  when  it  would  have  been 
more  agreeable,  I  thought,  if  Mrs. 
Gummidge  had  had  a  convenient  apart- 
ment of  her  own  to  retire  to,  and  had 
stopped  there  until  her  spirits  revived. 

Mr.  Peggotty  went  occasionally  to  a 

fibiic-house  ciled  The  Willing  Mind, 
discovered  this,  by  his  being  out  on 
the  second  or  third  evening  of  our  visit, 
and  by  Mrs.  Gummidge's  looking  up 
at  the  Dutch  clock,  between  eight  and 
nine,  and  saying  he  was  there,  and  that, 
what  was  more,  she  had  khown  in  the 
morning  he  would  go  there. 
Mrs.  gummidge  had  been  in  a  low 
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state  all  clay,  and  had  burst  into  tears 
in  the  forenoon,  yrhen  the  fire  smoked. 
"  I  am  a  lone  lorn  creetur',"  were  Mrs. 
Gummidgc's  words,  when  that  unpleas- 

.ant  occurrence  took  place,  "and  every- 
think  goes  contrairy  with  me." 

"O,  It'll  soon  leave  off,"  said  Peg- 
gotty,  —  I  again  mean  our  Peggotty,  — 
**  and  besides,  you  know,  it  *s  not  more 
disagreeable  to  you  than  to  us." 

"I  feel  it  more,"  said  Mrs.  Gum- 
midge. 

.  It  was  a  very  cold  day,  with  cutting 
blasts  of  wind.  Mrs.  Gummidge's 
peculiar  comer  of  the  fireside  seemed 
to  me  to  be  the  warmest  and  snuggest 
in  the  place,  as  her  chair  was  certamly 
the  easiest,  but  it  did  n't  suit  her  that 

.  dajr  at  all.  She  was  constantly  com- 
plaining of  the  cold,  and  of  its  occasion- 

.  jng  a  visitation  in  her  back  which  she 
called  "the  creeps."  At  last  she  shed 
tears  on  that  subject,  and  said  again 
that  she  was  *'  a  lone  lorn  creetur%  and 

.  everythink  went  CQntrairy  with  her." 

"  It  is  certainly  very  cold,"  said  Peg- 
gotty.    "  Everybody  must  feel  it  so.** 

"  1  feel  it  more  than  other  people," 
said  Mrs.  Gummidge. 

So  at  dinner,  when  Mrs.  Gummidge 
was  always  helped  immediately  after 
me,  to  whom  the  preference  was  given 
as  a  visitor  of  distinction.  The  fish 
were  small  and  bony,  and  the  potatoes 
were  a  little  burnt.  We  all  acknowl- 
edged that  we  felt  this  something  of  a 
disappointment;  but  Mrs.  Gummidge 
said  she  felt  it  more  than  we  did,  and 
shed  tears  again,  and  made  that  former 
declaration  with  great  bitterness. 

Accordingly,  when  Mr.  Pegl^ottj 
came  home  about  nine  o'clock,  this 
unfortunate  Mrs.  Gummidge  was  knit- 
ting in.  her  comer  in  a  very  wretched 
and  miserable  condition.  Peggotty  had 
been  working    cheerfully.      Ham  had 

.  been  patching  up  a  great  pair  of  water- 
boots  ;  and  1,  with  Tittle  Em'ly  by  my 
side,  had  been  reading  to  them.  Mrs. 
Gummidge  had  never  made  any  other 
remark  than  a  forlom  sigh,  and  had 
never  raised  her  eves  since  tea. 

"Well,  mates,  said  Mr.  Peggotty, 
taking  his  seat,  " and  how  are  y6ur " 

We  all  said  something,  or  looked 
something,    to   welcome   nim,    except 


Mrs.  GummidgCj  who  only  shook  her 
head  over  her  knitting. 

"  What 's  amiss  ? "  said  Mr.  Peggotty, 
with  a  clap  of  his  hands.  "  Cheer  up, 
old  Mawtnerl"  (Mr.  Peggotty  meant 
old  girl.) 

Airs.  Gummidge  did  not  appear  to 
be  able  to  cheer  up.  She  took  out  an 
old  black  silk  handkerchief  and  wiped 
her  eyes,  but,  instead  of  putting  it  in 
her  j)ocket,  kept  it  out,  and  wiped  tliem 
again,  and  still  kept  it  out  reaay  for  use. 

"What's  amiss,  dame?"  said  Mr. 
Peggotty. 

"Notning,"  returned  Mrs.  Gum- 
midge. *  You  've  come  fi-om  The  Will- 
ing Mind,  Dan'l?" 

"  Why,  yes ;  I  've  took  a  short  spell  at 
The  Willing  Mind  to-night,"  said  Mr. 
Peggotty. 

"I'm  sorry  I  should  drive  you 
there, "  said  Mrs.  Gummidge. 

"Drive!  I  don't  want  no  driving," 
returned  Mr.  Peggotty  with  an  honest 
laugh.     "I  only  go  too  ready.'* 

"Very  ready,''  said  Mrs.  Gummidge, 
shaking  her  head,  and  wiping  her  eyes. 
"Yes,  yes,  very  ready.  I  am  sorry  it 
should  "be  along  of  me  that  you  're  so 
ready." 

"Along  o'  you?  It  ain*t  along  o* 
you!"  said  Mr.  Peggotty.  "Don't 
ye  believe  a  bit  on  it.^' 

"Yes,  yes,  it  is,"  cried  Mrs.  Gum- 
midge. "  I  know  what  I  am.  I  know 
that  I  am  a  lone  lom  creetur',  and  not 
only  that  everythink  goes  contrairy  with 
me,  but  that  I  go  contrairy  with  every- 
body. Yes,  yes.  I  feel  more  than 
other  people  do,  and  I  show  it  more. 
It 's  my  misfortun'." 

I  really  could  n't  help  thinking,  as  I 
sat  taking  in  all  this,  that  the  misfor- 
tune extended  to  some  other  members 
of  that  family  besides  Mrs.  Gummidge. 
But  Mr.  Peggotty  made  no  such  retort, 
only  answenng  with  another  entreaty  to 
Mrs.  Gummidge  to  cheer  up. 

"  I  ain't  what  I  could  wish  myself  to 
be,"  said  Mrs.  Gummidge.  "I  am 
far  fi-om  it.  I  know  what  I  am.  My 
troubles  has  made  me  contrairy.  I  feel 
my  troubles,  and  they  make  me  con- 
trairy. I  wish  I  didn't  feel 'em,  but!  do. 
I  wish  I  could  be  hardened  to  'em,  but 
I  ain't.  I  make  the  house  uncomfbrtable. 
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I  dcm't  wonder  at  it.     I  've  made  your 
aster  so  all  day,  and  Master  Davy/' 

Here  I  was  suddenly  melted,  and 
roared  out,  "No,  you  haven't,  Mrs. 
Gummid^e,"  in  great  mental  distress. 

"  It 's  lar  from  right  that  I  should  do 
it,"  said  Mrs.  Gummidge.  "It  ain't 
a  fit  return.^  I  had  better  go  into  the 
house  and  die.  I  am  a  lone  lom  cree- 
tur*,  and  had  much  better  not  make 
myself  contrairy  here.  I  f  thinks  must  go 
contrairy  with  me,  and  1  must  go  con- 
trairy myself,  let  me  go  contrairy  in  my 
parish.  Dan'l,  1  'd  better  go  into  the 
house,  and  die  and  be  a  riddance  I  '* 

Mrs.  Gummidge  retired  with  these 
words,  and  betook  herself  to  bed. 
When  she  was  gone,  Mr.  Peggotly,  who 
had  not  exhibited  a  trace  of  any  feeling 
but  the  profoundest  sympathy,  looked 
round  upon  us,  and,  nodding  his  head 
'  with  a  lively  expression  of  that  senti- 
ment still  animatmg  his  &ce,  said  in  a 
Whisper,  — 

^* She's  been  thinking  of  the  old 
'nn  1 " 

I  did  not  quite  understand  what  old 
one  Mrs.  Gummidge  was  supposed  to 
have  fixed  her  mind  upon,  until  Peg- 
gotty,  on  seeing  me  to  bed,  explained 
that  it  was  the  late  Mr.  Gummidge ; 
and  that  her  brother  always  took  that 
ifor  a  received  truth  on  sucn  occasions, 
and  that  it  always  had  a  moving  effect 
upon  him.  Some  time  afler  he  was  in 
his  hammock  that  night,  I  heard  him 
myself  repeat  to  Ham,  "Poor  thing! 
She 's  been  thinking  of  the  oJd  'un  ! " 
And  whenever  Mrs.  Gummidge  was 
overcome  in  a  similar  manner  during 
the  remainder  of  our  stay  (which  hap- 
pened some  few  times),  ne  always  said 
the  same  thing  in  extenuation  of  the 
circumstance,  and  always  with  the  ten- 
derest  commiseration. 

So  the  fortnight  slipped  away,  varied 
by  nothing  but  the  vanation  oftne  tide. 
Which  altered  Mr.  Peggotty's  times  of 

foing  out  and  coming  in,  and  altered 
lam's  engagements  also.  When  the 
latter  was  unemployed,  he  sometimes 
walked  with  us  to  show  us  the  boats 
and  ships,  and  once  or  twice  he  took  us 
for  a  row.  I  don't  know  why  one  slight 
set  of  impressions  should  be  more  par- 
ticularly associated  with  a  place  than 


another,  though  I  believe  this  obtains 
with  most  people,  in  reference  especially 
to  the  associations  of  their  childhood. 
I  never  hear  the  name,  or  read  the 
name,  of  Yarmouth,  but  I  am  reminded 
of  a  certain  Sunday  morning  on  the 
beach,  the  bells  nnging  for  church, 
little  Em'ly  leaning  on  my  shoulder, 
Ham  lazily  dropping  stones  into  the 
water,  and  the  sun,  away  at  sea,  just 
breaking  through  the  heavy  mist,  and 
showing  us  the  ships,  like  their  o\ra. 
shadows. 

At  last  the  day  came  for  going  home. 
I  bore  up  against  the  separation  from 
Mr.  Peggotty  and  Mrs.  Gummidge,  but 
my  agony  of  mind  at  leaving  little  Em'ly 
was  piercing.  We  went  arm-in-arm  to 
the  public-house  where  the  carrier  put 
up,  and  1  promised,  on  the  road,  to  write 
to  her.  (I  redeemed  that  promise  after- 
wards, in  characters  larger  than  those 
in  which  apartments  are  usually  an- 
nounced in  manuscript,  as  being  to 
let.)  We  were  greatly  overcome  at 
parting ;  and  if  ever  in  my  life  I  have 
had  a  void  made  in  my  heart,  I  had 
one  made  that  day. 

Now,  all  the  time  I  had  been  on  my 
visit,  I  had  been  ungrateful  to  my  home 
again,  and  had  thought  little  or  nothing 
about  it.  But  I  was  no  sooner  turned 
towards  it  than  my  reproachful  young 
conscience  seemed  to  pomt  that  way  with 
a  steady  finger;  and  I  felt,  all  the  more 
for  the  sinkmg  of  my  spirit?,  that  it  was 
my  nest,  and  that  my  mother  was  my 
comforter  and  friend. 

This  gained  upon  me  as  we  went 
along ;  so  that  the  nearer  we  drew,  and 
tha  more  familiar  the  objects  became 
that  we  passed,  the  more  excited  I  was 
to  get  there,  and  to  nm  into  her  arms. 
But  Peggotty,  instead  of  sharing  in 
these  transports,  tried  to  check  them 
(though  very  kindly),  and  looked  con-  * 
fused  and  out  of  sorts. 

Blunderstone  Rookery  would  come, 
however,  in  spite  of  her,  when  the  carri- 
er's horse  pleased  —  and  did.  How  w^l 
I  recollect  it,  on  a  cold  jgray  afternoon, 
with  a  dull  sky,  threatening  rain  ! 

The  door  opened,  and  I  looked,  half 
laughing  and  naif  crying  in  my  pleasant 
agitation,  for  my  mother.  It  was  not 
'  she,  but  a  strange  servant 
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"Why,  Peggotty !"  I  said»  ruefully, 
"isn't  she  come  home?" 
•'  Yes,  yes.  Master  Davy,"  said  Peg- 

fotty.  "  She 's  come  home.  Wait  a 
it,  Master  Davy,  and  I '11— -1*11  tell 
you  something." 

Between  her  agitation,  and  her  natural 
awkwardness  in  getting  out  of  the  cart, 
Peggotty  was  making  a  most  extraordi- 
nary festoon  of  herself,  but  I  felt  too 
blank  and  strange  to  tell  her  so.  When 
she  had  eot  down,  she  took  rae  by  the 
hand,  led  me,  wondering,  into  the  kitch- 
en, and  shut  the  door. 

"  Peggotty  1 "  said  I,  quite  fiigfatened, 
"  what  *s  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Nothing 's  the  matter,  bless  you. 
Master  Davy,  dear  1 "  she  answeredf,  as- 
suming-an  air  of  sprightliness. 

"  Something 's  the  matter,  I  'm  sure. 
Where  *s  mamma  ? " 

"Where's  mamma,  Master  Davy?" 
repeated  Peggotty. 

"  Yes.  Why  has  n't  she  come  out  to 
the  gate,  and  what  have  we  come  in  here 
for?  O  P^otty!"  My  eyes  were 
&11,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  were  going  to 
tumble  down. 

"  Bless  the  precious  boy  ! "  cried  Peg- 

f^tty,  taking  hold  of  me.  "  What  is  it  ? 
peak,  my  pet  1 " 

"  Not  dead,  too  I  O,  she 's  not  dead, 
Peggotty?" 

Peggiotty  cried  out  No  I  with  an  as- 
tonishing volume  of  voice,  and  then  sat 
down,  and  began  to  pant,  and  said  I  had 
given  her  a  turn. 

I  gave  her  a  hug  to  take  away  the 
turn,  or  to  ^ve  her  another  turn  in  the 
right  direction,  and'  then  stolid  before 
her,  looking  at  her  in  anxious  inquirv. 

"You  see,  dear,  I  should  have  told 

ru  before  now,"  said  Peggotty,  **but 
hadn't  an  opportunity.  I  ought  to 
have  made  it,  perhaps,  but  I  couldn't 
azackly"  —  tliat  was  always  the  sub- 
stitute for  exactly,  in  Pe^otty's  militia 
of  words — "bring  my  mmd  to  it." 

"Go  on,  Peggotty,"  said  I,  more 
frightened  than  before. 

"  Master  Davy,"  said  Peggotty,  unty- 
ing her  bonnet  with  a  shaking  hand,  and 
speaking  in  a  breathless  sort  of  way, 

what  do  you  think?  You  have  got 
a  pal" 

1  trembled,  and  turned  white.    Some- 


thing <— I  don't  know  what,  or  how-* 
connected  with  the  grave  in  the  church- 
yard, and  the  raising  of  the  dead,  seemed 
to  strike  me  like  an  unwholesome  wind. 

"Anew  one,"  said  Peggotty. 

"  A  new  one  ? "  I  repeated. 

Peggotty  gave  a  gasp,  as  if  she  were 
swallowing  something  that  was  very  hard, 
and,  puttmg  out  her  hand,  said,  •— 

"  Come  and  see  him." 

"  I  don't  want  to  see  him." 

"And  your  mamma,"  said  P^^tty. 

I  ceased  to  draw  back,  and  we  went 
straight  to  the  best  parlor,  where  she 
lefi  me.  On  one  side  of  the  fire  sat  my 
mother ;  on  the  other,  Mr.  Murdstone. 
My  mother  dropped  her  woric,  and  arose 
hurriedly,  but  timidly,  I  thought. 

"Now,  Clara  my  dear,"  said  Mr. 
Murdstone.  **  Recollect  I  control  your" 
self,  always  control  vourselfl  Davy, 
boy,  how  do  you  do?  * 

I  gave  him  my  hand.  Af^er  a  mo- 
ment of  suspense,  I  went  and  kissed  my 
mother.  She  kissed  me,  patted  me  gen- 
tly on  the  shoulder,  and  sat  down  asain 
to  her  work.  I  could  not  look  at  ner, 
I  could  not  look  at  him ;  I  knew  quite 
well  that  he  was  looking  at  us  both; 
and  I  turned  to  the  window  and  looked 
out  there  at  some  shrubs  that  were 
drooping  their  heads  in  the  cold. 

As  soon  as  I  could  creep  away,  I 
crept  up  stairs.  My  old  dear  bedroom 
was  changed,  and  I  was  to  lie  a  long 
way  off  I  rambled  down  stairs  to  find 
anything  that  was  like  itself,  —  so  altered 
it  an  seemed, — and  roamed  into  the 
yard.  I  very  soon  started  back  fixMU 
there;  for  the  empty  dog-kennel  was 
filled  up  with  a  great  dog — deep- 
mouthed  and  black-liaired  like  Him — 
and  he  was  very  angry  at  the  sight  of 
me,  and  sprung  out  to  get  at  me. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

I  FALL  INTO  DISGRACE. 

If  the  room  to  which  my  bed  was 
removed  were  a  sentient  thing  that 
could  give  evidence,  I  might  appeal  to 
it  at  this  day — who  sleeps  there  now, 
I  wonder  1 — to  bear  witness  for  me  wluu 
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a  heavy  heart  I  carried  to  it  I  went 
up  there,  hearing  the  dog  in  the  vard 
bark  after  me  all  the  way,  while  I 
climbed  the  stairs,  and,  looking  as 
blank  and  strange  upon  the  room  as 
the  room  looked  upon  me,  sat  down 
with  my  small  hands  crossed,  and 
thought 

I  thought  of  the  oddest  things.  Of 
the  shape  of  the  room,  of  the  cracks  in 
the  ceiling,  of  the  p£U)er  on  the  wall, 
of  the  flaws  in  the  wmdow-glass  making 
ripples  and  dimples  on  the  prospect,  of 
the  washing-stand  beii^  ricketty  on  its 
three  legs,  and  having  a  discontented 
something  about  it,  which  reminded  me 
of  Mrs.  Gummidge  under  the  influence 
of  the  old  one.  I  was  crying  all  the 
time,  but,  except  that  I  was  conscious 
of  being  cold  and  dejected,  I  am  sure  I 
nerer  thought  why  I  cried.  At  last  in 
my  desolation  I  be^an  to  consider  that 
I  was  dreadfully  ,m  love  with  little 
Em'ly,  and  had  been  torn  away  from 
her  to  come  here,  where  no  one  seemed 
to  want  me,  or  to  care  about  me,  half  so 
much  as  she  did.  This  made  such  a 
very  miserable  piece  of  business  of  it, 
that  I  rolled  myself  up  in  a  comer  of  the 
counterpane,  and  cried  myself  to  sleep. 

I  was  awoke  by  somebody  saying 
"  Here  he  is  I "  and  uncovering  my  hot 
head.  My  mother  and  Peggotty  had 
come  to  look  for  me,  and  it  was  one  of 
them  who  had  done  it. 

"Davy,"  said  my  mother,  "what's 
the  matter?" 

I  thought  it  very  strange  that  she 
should  ask  me,  and  answered,  "  Noth- 
ing." I  turned  over  on  mv  fece.  I 
recollect,  to  hide  my  trembling  lip, 
which  answered  her  with  greater  truth. 

"Davy,"  said  my  mother.  "Davy, 
my  chUdl" 

I  dare  say  no  words  she  could  have 
ottered  would  have  a£fected  me  so 
much,  then,  as' her  calling  me  her  child. 
I  hid  my  tears  in  the  bedclothes,  and 
pressed  her  from  me  with  my  hand, 
when  she  would  have  raised  me  up. 

"This  is  your  doing,  Peggotty,  you 
cruel  thing  I "  said  my  mother.  "  I 
have  no  doubt  at  all  about  it  How  can 
you  reconcile  it  to  your  conscience,  I 
wonder,  to  prejudice  my  own  boy  against 
me,  or  agamst  anybody  who  is  dear  to 


me  ?  What  do  you  mean  by  it,  Peggot- 
ty?" 

Poor  Peggotty  lifted  up  her  hands 
and  eyes,  and  only  answered,  in  a  sort 
of  paraphrase  of  the  grace  I  usually  re- 
peated after  dinner,  "  Lord  forgive  you, 
Mrs.  Copperfleld,  and  for  what  you  nave 
said  this  minute  may  you  never  be 
truly  sorry  I " 

"  It 's  enough  to  distract  me,"  cried 
my  mother.  "  In  my  honeymoon,  too, 
when  my  most  inveterate  enemy  might 
relent,  one  would  think,  and  not  envy 
me  a  little  peace  of  mind  and  happi- 
ness. Davy,  you  naughty  boy  1  Peg- 
gotty, you  savage  creature  I  O  dear 
me  I"  cried  my  mother^  turning  from 
one  of  us  to  the  other,  in  her  pettish, 
wilful  manner,  "what  a  troublesome 
world  this  is,  when  one  has  the  most 
right  to  expect  it  to  be  as  agreeable  as 
possible  1 " 

I  feh  the  touch  of  a  hand  that  I  knew 
was  neither  hers  nor  Peggotty's,  and 
slipped  to  my  feet  at  the  bedside.  It 
was  Mr.  Murdstone's  hand,  and  he  kept 
it  on  my  arm  as  he  said,  — 

"  What 's  this  ?  Qara,  my  love,  have 
you  forgotten  ?  —  Firmness,  my  dear  I " 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  Edward,''  said  my 
mother.  "I  meant  to  be  very  gooi^ 
but  I  am  so  uncomfortable." 

"  Indeed  1 "  he  answered.  "  That 's 
a  bad  hearing,  so  soon,  Clara." 

"  I  say  it's  very  hard  I  should  be 
made  so  now,"  returned  my  mother, 
pouting ;  "  and  it  is — very  hard — is  n't 
It?" 

He  drew  her  to  him,  whispered  in 
her  ear,  and  kissed  her.  I  knew  as  well, 
when  I  saw  my  mother's  head  lean 
down  upon  his  shoulder,  and  her  arm 
touch  his  neck,  —  I  knew  as  well  that  he 
could  mould  her  pliant  nature  into  any 
form  he  chose,  as  I  know,  now,  that  he 
did  it 

"  Go  you  below,  my  love,"  said  Mr. 
Murdstone.  "David  and  I  will  come 
down  together.  My  friend,"  turning  a 
darkening  face  on  Peggotty,  when  ne 
had  watched  my  mother  out  and  dis- 
missed her  with  a  nod  and  a  smile,  "  do 
you  know  your  mistress's  name  ?  " 

"She  has  been  my  mistress  a  long 
time,  sir,"  answered  Peggotty.  "I 
ought  to  It" 
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.  "That's  true,"  he  answered.  "But  I 
thought  I  heard  you,  as  I  came  up 
stairs,  address  her  by  a  name  that  is  not 
hers.  She  has  talcen  mine,  you  know. 
Will  you  remember  that?  *' 

Peggotty,  with  some  uneasy  glances 
at  me,  courtesied  herself  out  of  the  room 
writhout  replying;  seeing,  I  suppose, 
that  she  was  expected  to  go,  and  had 
no  excuse  for  remaining.  When  we 
two  were  left  alone,  he  shut  the  door, 
and  sitting  on  a  chair,  and  holding  me 
standing  before  him,  looked  steadily  in- 
to my  eyes.  I  felt  my  own  attracted, 
no  less  steadily,  to  his.  As  I  recall  our 
being  opposed  thus,  face  to  face,  I  seem 
a^ain  to  hear  my  heart  beat  fast  and 
hich.  ^ 

^' David,"  he  said,  making  his  hps 
thin,  by  pressing  them  together,  "  if  I 
have  an  obstinate  horse  or  dog  to  deal 
with,  what  do  you  think  I  do?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  I  beat  him." 

I  had  answered  in  a  kind  of  breath- 
less whisper,  but  I  felt,  in  my  silence, 
that  my  breath  wm  shorter  now. 

"  I  make  him  wince  ^id  smart.  I  say 
to  myself,  *  I  '11  conquer  that  fellow  * ; 
and  if  it  were  to  cost  him  all  the  blood 
he  had,  I  should  do  it,  What  is  that 
upon  your  face?" 

"Dirt,"  I  said. 

He  knew  it  was  the  mark  of  tears,  as 
well  as  I.  But  if  he  had  asked  the 
question  twenty  times,  each  time  with 
twenty  blows,  I  believe  my  baby  heart 
would  have  burst  before  I  would  have 
told  him  so. 

.  "  You  have  a  good  deal  of  intelligence 
fpr  a  little  fellow,"  he  said,  with  a  grave 
smile  that  belonged  to  him,  "  and  you 
understood  me  very  well,  I  see.  Wash 
that  face,  sir,  and  come  down  with  me." 

He  pointed  to  the  washing-stand, 
which  I  had  made  out  to  be  like  Mrs. 
Gummidge,  and  motioned  me  with  his 
head  to  obey  him  directly,  I  had  little 
doubt  then,  and  I  have  less  doubt  now, 
that  he  would  have  knocked  me  down 
without  the  least  compunction,  if  I  had 
hesitated. 

"  Clara,  my  dear,"  he  said,  when  I 
had  done  his  bidding,  and  he  walked 
me  into  the  parlor,  with  his  hand  still 
on  my  arm,  "  you  will  not  be  made  un- 


comfortable any  more,  I  hope.  We 
shall  soon  improve  our  youthftil  hu- 
mors." 

Gk)d  help  me,  I  might  have  been  im- 
proved for  my  whole  life,  I  might  have 
been  made  another  creature  perhaps  for 
life,  by  a  kind  word  at  that  season.  A 
word  of  encouragement  and  explana- 
tion, of  pity  for  my  childish  ignorance, 
of  welcome  home,  of  rea.ssurance  to  me 
that  it  was  home,  might  have  made  me 
dutiful  to  him  in  my  heart  henceforth, 
instead  of  in  my  hypocritical  outside, 
and  might  have  made  me  respect  instead 
of  hateliim.  I  thought  my  mother  was 
sorry  to  see  me  standing  in  the  room  so 
scared  and  strange,  and  that,  presently, 
when  I  stole  to  a  chair,  she  followed 
me  with  her  eyes  more  sorrowfully  still, 
—  missinjg,  perhaps,  some  freedom  in 
my  childish  tread, — but  the  word  was 
not.  spoken,  and  the  time  for  it  was 
gone. 

We  dined  alone,  we  three  together. 
He  seemed  to  be  very  fond  of  my  moth- 
er, —  I  am  afraid  I  liked  him  none  the 
better  for  that,  —  and  she  was  very  fond 
of  him,  I  gathered  from  what  they 
said,  that  an  elder  sister  of  his  was  com- 
ing to  stay  with  them,  and  that  she  was 
expected  that  evening.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain whether  I  found  out  then  or  after- 
wards, that,  without  being  actively  con- 
cerned in  any  business,  he  had  some 
share  in,  or  some  annual  charge  upon 
the  profits  of,  a  wine-merchant's  house 
in  London,  with  which  his  &mily  had 
been  connected  firom  his  great-grand- 
father's time,  and  in  which  his  sisttfr 
had  a  similar  interest ;  but  I  may  men- 
tion it  in  this  place,  whether  or  no. 

After  dinner,  when  we  were  sitting  by 
the  fire,  and  I  was  meditating  an  escapie 
to  Peggotty,  without  having  the  hardi- 
hood to  slip  away,  lest  it  should  offend 
the  master  of  the  house,  a  coach  drove 
up  to  the  garden  ^ate,  -and  he  went  out 
to  receive  the  visitor.  My  mother  fol- 
lowed him.  I  was  timidly  following 
her,  when  she  turned  round  at  the  par- 
lor door,  in  the  dusk,  and  taking  roe  in 
her  embrace  as  she  had  been  used  to 
do,  whispered  me  to  love  my  new  father 
and  be  obedient  to  him.  She  did  this 
hurriedly  and  secretly,  as  if  it  were 
wrong,  but  tenderly ;  and,  putting  out 
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.lierhauid  behind  her,  held  mine  in  it, 
until  we  came  near  to  where  he  was 
standing  in  the  garden,  where  she  let 
ixiine  go,  and  drew  hers  through  his 
•  ann. 

It  was  Miss  Murdstone  who  was 
arrived,  and  a  gloomy-looking  lady  she 
was  ;  dark,  like  her  brother,  whom  ^e 
greatly^  resembled  in  face  and  voice ; 
and  with  very  heavy  eyebrows,  neariy 
meeting  over  ner  large  nose,  as  i^  being 
disabled  bv  the  wrongs  of  her  sex  from 
wearing  whiskers,  she  had  carried  them 
to  that  account  She  brought  with  her 
two  uncompromising  bard  black  boxes, 
wiUi  her  initials  on  the  lids  in  hard 
brass  nails.  When  she  paid  the  coach- 
man, she  took  her  money  out  of  a  hard 
steel  purse,  and  she  kept  the  purse  in  \ 
very  jail  of  a  bag,  which  hung  upon  her 
arm  by  a  heavy  chain,  and  shut  up  like 
a  bite.  I  had  never,  at  that  time,  seen 
such  a  metallic  lady  altogether  as  Miss 
Murdstone  was. 

She  was  brought  into  the  parlor  with 
.many  tokens  of  welcome,  and  there  for- 
mally recognized  my  mother  as  a  new 
and  near  relation.  Then  she  looked  at 
me,  and  said,  — 

"  Is  that  your  boy,  sister-in-law? " 

My  mother  acknowledged  me. 

*' Generally  speakin^,^'  said  Miss 
Murdstone,  I  don't  like  boys.  How 
d'ye  do,  boy?" 

Under  these  encouraging  circumstan- 
ces, I  replied  that  I  was  very  well,  and 
that  I  hoped  she  was  the  same,  — with 
such  an  indifferentgrace  that  Miss  Murd- 
stone disposed  of  me  in  two  words,  -^ 
.    **  Wants  manner  I  " 

Having  uttered  which  with  great  dis- 
tinctness, she  begged  the  favor  of  being 
dhown  to  her  room,  which  became  to  me, 
from  that  time  forth,  a  place  of  awe  and 
dr«ad,  wherein  the  two  black  boxes 
-were  never  seen  open  or  known  to  be 
left  unlocked,  and  where  (for  I  peeped 
in  once  or  twice  when  she  was  out) 
numerous  little  steel  fetters  and  rivets, 
with  which  Miss  Murdstone  embel- 
lished herself  when  she  w^  dressed, 
eenerallv  hung  upon  the  looking-glass 
m  formidable  array. 

As  well  as  I  could  make  out,  she  had 
come  for  good,  and  had  no  intention  of 
ever  going  again.  She  began  to  "  help  " 


my  mother  next  morning,  and  was  in 
and  out  of  the  store-closet  all  day,  put- 
ting things  to  rights,  and  making  havoc 
in  the  old  arrangements.  Almost  the 
first  remarkable  thing  I  observed  in 
Miss  Murdstone  was  her  being  con- 
standy  haunted  by  a  suspicion  that  the 
servants  had  a  man  secreted  somewhere 
on  the  premises.  Under  the  influence 
of  this  delusion,  she  dived  into  the 
coal-cellar  at  the  most  untimely  hours, 
and  scarcely  ever  opened  the  door  of  a 
dark  cupboard,  without  clapping  it  to 
i^ain,  in  the  belief  that  she  had  got 
him. 

Though  there  was  nothing  very  airy 
about  Miss  Murdstone,  she  was  a  per- 
fect lark  in  point  of  getting  up.  She 
was  up  (and  as  I  believe  to  this  hour, 
looking  for  that  man)  before  anybody  in 
the  house  was  stirring.  Peggotty  ^ve 
it  as  her  opinion  that  she  even  3ept 
with  one  eye  open ;  but  I  could  not 
concur  in  this  idea  ;  for  I  tried  it  myself 
after  hearing  the  suggestion  thrown  out, 
and  found  it  could  n't  be  done. 

On  the  very  first  morning  after  her 
arrival,  she  was  up  and  ringing  her  bell 
at  cock-crow.  When  my  mother  came 
down  to  breakfast  and  was  going  to 
make  the  tea,  Miss  Murdstone  gave 
her  a  kind  of  peck  on  the  cheelt^  wnich 
was  her  nearest  approach  to  a  kiss,  and 
said, — 

*'  Now,  Clara,  my  dear,  I  am  come 
here,  you  know,  to  relieve  you  of  all  the 
trouble  I  can.  You  *re  much  too  pretty 
and  thoughtless  "  —  my  mother  blushed 
but  laughed,  and  seemed  not  to  dislike 
this  character — "to  have  any  duties 
imposed  upon  you  that  can  be  under- 
taken by  me.  If  you  *11  be  so  good  as 
give  me  your  keys,  my  dear,  I  '11  attend 
to  all  this  sort  of  thing  in  ftiture." 

From  that  time  Miss  Murdstone  kept 
the  keys  in  her  own  little  jail  all  day, 
and  under  her  pillow  all  night,  and  my 
mother  had  no  more  to  do  with  them 
than  I  had. 

My  mother  did  not  suffer  her  author- 
ity to  pass  from  her  without  a  shadow  of 
protest.  One  night  when  Miss  Murd- 
stone had  been  developing  certain 
household  plans  to  her  brother,  of  which 
he  signified  his  approbation,  my  mother 
sutklenly  began  to  cry,  and  said  she 
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thought  she  might  have  been  con- 
sulted. 

**  Clara !  '*  said  Mr.  Murdstone, 
sternly.     **  Clara  I  I  wonder  at  you." 

"  O,  it  *8  very  well  to  say  you  wonder, 
Edward  1 "  cried  my  mother,  "  and  it  *s 
very  well  for  you  to  talk  about  firmness, 
but  you  would  n't  like  it  yourself." 

Firmness,   I  may  observe,  was  the 

S&nd  quality  on  which  both  Mr.  and 
iss  Murdstone  took  their  stand. 
However  I  might  have  expressed  my 
comprehension  of  it  at  that  time,  if  I 
had  been  called  upon,  I  nevertheless 
did  clearly  comprehend,  in  my  own  way, 
that  it  was  another  name  for  tyranny ; 
and  for  a  certain  gloomy,  arrogant,  dev- 
il's humor,  that  was  m  them  both. 
The  creed,  as  I  should  state  it  now,  was 
this.  Mr.  Murdstone  was  firm ;  no- 
body in  his  world  was  to  be  so  firm  as 
Mr.  Murdstone,  nobody  else  in  his 
world  was  to  be  firm  at  all^  for  every- 
body was  to  be  bent  to  his  firmness. 
Miss  Murdstone  was  an  exception. 
She  might  be  firm,  but  only  by  relation- 
ship, and  in  an  inferior  and  tributary 
degree.  My  mother  was  another  excep- 
tion. She  might  be  firm,  and  must  be  ; 
but  only  in  bearing  their  firmness,  and 
firmly  believing  there  was  no  other  firm- 
ness upon  earth. 

"It^s  very  hard,"  said  my  mother, 
"  that  in  my  own  house  —  " 

"My  own  house?"  repeated  Mr. 
Murdstone.     "  Clara  I " 

"Otir  own  house,  I  mean,"  faltered 
my  mother,  evidently  fiightened,  —  "I 
hope  you  must  know  what  I  mean,  Ed- 
ward, —  it 's  very  hard  that  in  your  own 
house  I  may  not  have  a  word  to  say 
about  domestic  matters.  I  am  sure  I 
managed  very  well  before  we  were  mar- 
ried. There 's  evidence,"  said  my 
mother,  sobbing  :  "  ask  Peggotty  if  I 
didn't  do  very  well  when  I  wasn't  in- 
terfered with  I " 

"Edward,"  said  Miss  Murdstone, 
"  let  there  be  an  end  of  this.  I  go  to- 
morrow." 

"Jane  Murdstone,"  said  her  brother, 
**  be  silent  1  How  dare  you  to  insinuate 
that  you  don't  know  ray  character  better 
than  your  words  imply? " 

"  I  am  sure,"  my  poor  mother  went 
on>  at  a  grievous  disadvantage,  and 


with  many  tears,  "  I  don't  want  any- 
body to  go.  I  should  be  very  misera- 
ble and  unhappy  if  anybody  was  to  go. 
I  don't  ask  muoi.  I  am  not  unreason- 
able. I  only  want  to  be  consulted 
sometimes.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
anybody  who  assists  me,  and  1  only 
want  to  be  consulted  as  a  mere  form, 
sometimes.  I  thought  you  were  pleased, 
once,  with  my  being  a  little  inexperi- 
enced and  girlish,  Edward,  —  I  am  sure 
rsaid  so,  —but  you  seem  to  hate  me 
it  now,  you  are  so  severe." 

"  Edward,"  said  Miss  Murdstone, 
again,  "  let  there  be  an  end  of  this.  I 
go  to-morrow." 

"Jane  Murdstone,"  thundered  Mr. 
Murdstone.  "Will  you  be  silent? 
How  dare  you  ?  " 

Miss  Murdstone  made  a  jail-deliveiy 
of  her  pocket-handkerchief^  and  held  it 
before  her  eyes. 

"Clara,"  he  continued,  looking  at 
my  mother,  "  you  surprise  me  !  You 
astound  me  1  Yes ;  I  had  a  satisfaction 
in  the  thought  of  marrying  an  inexpe- 
rienced and  artless  person,  and  forming 
her  character,  and  infusing  into  it  some 
amount  of  that  firmness  and  decision 
of  which  it  stood  in  need.  But  when 
Jane  Murdstone  is  kind  enough  to 
come  to  my  assistance  in  this  endeavor, 
and  to  assume,  for  my  sake,  a  condition 
something  like  a  housekeeper's,  and 
when  she  meets  with  a  base  return  —  " 

"O,  pray,  pray,  Edward,"  cried  my 
mother,  "don^t  accuse  me  of  being  un- 
grateful. I  am  sure  I  am  not  ungrate- 
ful. No  one  ever  said  I  was  before. 
I  have  many  faults,  but  not  that. 
O,  don't,  mv  dear  I " 

"When  Jane  Murdstone  meets,  I 
say,"  he  went  on,  after  waiting  until 
my  mother  was  silent,  "with  a  base 
return,  that  feeling  of  mine  is  chilled 
and  altered." 

"  Don't,  my  love,  say  that  1 "  implored 
my  mother  very  piteously.  "O,  don't, 
Edward  I  I  can't  bear  to  hear  it. 
Whatever  I  am,  I  am  affectionate.  I 
know  I  aln  affectionate.  1  wouldn't 
say  it,  if  I  wasn't  certain  that  I  am. 
Ask  Peggotty.  I  am  sure  she'll  tell 
you  I  'm  affectionate." 

"There  is  no  extent  of  mere  weak- 
ness, Clara,"  said  Mr.  Murdstone  in 
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reply,  "  that  can  have  the  least  weight 
with  me.    You  lose  breath." 

**  Pray  let  us  be  friends,"  said  my 
mother.  "  I  could  n't  live  tinder  cold- 
ness or  unkindness.  I  am  so  sorry. 
I  have  a  great  many  defects,  I  know, 
and  it's  very  good  of  you,  Edward, 
with  your  strength  of  mind,  to  endeavor 
to  correct  them  for  me.  Jane,  I  don't 
object  to  anythinz.  I  should  be  quite 
broken-hearted  it  you  thought  of  leav- 
ing— "  My  mother  was  too  much 
overcome  to  go  on. 

"Jane  Murdstone."  said  Mr.  Murd- 
stone  to  his  sister,  "any  harsh  words 
between  us  are,  I  hope,  uncommon. 
It  is  not  my  feult  that  so  unusual  an 
occurrence  has^  taken  place  to-night 
I  was  betrayed  into  it  by  another.  Nor 
is  it  your  feult  You  were  betrayed 
into  it  by  another.  Let  us  both  try  to 
forget  it.  And  as  this,"  he  added,  ^er 
these  magnanimoOs  words,  "  is  not  a  fit 
scene  for  the  boy — David  go  to  bed  I " 

I  could  hardly  find  the  dcKsr,  through 
the  tears  that  stood  in  my  eyes.  I  was 
BO  sorry  for  my  mother's  distress ;  but  I 
groped  my  way  out,  and  groped  my  way 
up  to  my  room  in  the  dark,  without 
even  having  the  heart  to  say  good  night 
to  Peggotty,  or  to  ^et  a  candle  from 
her.  When  her  coming  up  to  look  for 
me,  an  hour  or  so  afterwards,  awoke  me, 
she  said  that  mv  mother  had  gone  to 
bed  poorly,  and  that  Mr.  and  Miss 
Murdstone  were  sitting  alone. 

Goine  down  next  morning  rather 
earlier  flian  usual,  I  paused  outside  the 
parlor  door,  on  hearing  my  mother's 
-voice.  She  was  very  earnestly  and 
bumbly  entreating  Miss  Murdstone's 
pardon,  which  that  lady  granted ;  and  a 
perfect  reconciliation  took  place.  I 
never  knew  my  mother  afterwards  to 

g've  an  opinion  on  any  matter,  without 
St  appealing  to  Miss  Murdstone,  or 
without  having  first  ascertained,  by  some 
sure^  means,  what  Miss    Murdstone's 

Sinion  was;  and  I  never  saw  Miss 
urdstone,  when  out  of  temper  (she  was 
infirm  that  way),  move  her  hand  towards 
her  bag  as  if  sne  were  going  to  take  out 
the  keys  and  o£fer  to  resign  them  to  my 
mother,  without  seeing  that  my  mother 
■was  in  a  terrible  fright. 
The  gloomy  taint  that  was  in  the 


Murdstone  blood  darkened  the  Murd- 
stone religion,  which  was  austere  and 
wrathful.  1  have  thought  since,  that 
its  assuming  that  character  was  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  Mr.  Murdstone's 
firmness,  which  would  n't  allow  him  to 
let  anybody  ofif  from  the  utmost  weight 
of  the  severest  penalties  he  could  nnd 
any  excuse  for.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I 
well  remember  the  tremendous  visages 
with  which  we  used  to  go  to  church, 
and  the  changed  air  of  the  place. 
Again  the  dreaded  Sunday  comes 
roimd,  and  I  file  into  the  old  pew  first, 
like  a  guarded  captive  brought  to  a  con- 
demned service.  Again  Miss  Murd- 
stone, in  a  black  velvet  gown,  that  looks 
as  if  it  had  been  made  out  of  a  pall,  fol- 
lows close  upon  me ;  then  my  mother ; 
then  her  husoand.  There  is  no  Pe^ot- 
ty  now,  as  in  the  old  time.  Again  I 
listen  to  Miss  Murdstone  mumbling  the 
responses,  and  emphasizing  all  the  dread 
words  with  a  cruel  relish.  Again  I  see 
her  dark  eyes  roll  round  the  church 
when  she  says  "  miserable  sinners,"  as 
if  she  were  calling  all  the  congregation 
names.  Again  I  catch  rare  glimpses  of 
my  mother,  moving  her  lips  timidly 
between  the  two,  wiUi  one  of  them  mut- 
tering at  each  ear  lil^  low  thunder. 
Again  I  wonder,  with  a  sudden  fear, 
whether  it  is  likely  that  our  good  old 
clergyman  can  be  wrong,  and  Mr.  and 
Miss  Murdstone  right,  and  that  all  the 
angels  in  heaven  can  be  destroying  an- 
gels. Again,  if  I  move  a  finger  or  relax 
a  muscle  of  my  face.  Miss  Murdstone 
pokes  me  with  her  prayer-book,  and 
makes  my  side  ache. 

Yes,  and  again,  as  we  walk  home,  I 
note  some  neighbors  looking  at  my 
mother,  and  at  me,  and  whispering. 
Again,  as  the  three  go  on,  arm-in- 
arm, and  I  linger  behind  alone,  I  follow 
some  of  those  looks,  and  wonder  if  my 
mother's  step  be  really  not  so  light  as  I 
have  seen  it,  and  if  the  gayety  of  her 
beauty  be  really  almost  worried  away. 
A^ain  I  wonder  whether  any  of  the 
neighbors  call  to  mind,  as  I  do,  how 
we  used  to  walk  home  together,  she 
and  I;  and  I  wonder  stupidly  about 
that,  all  the  dreary  dismal  day. 

There  had  been  some  talk  on  occa- 
sions of  my  going  to  boarding-schooL 
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Mr.  and  Miss  Murdstone  had  originat- 
ed it,  and  my  mother  had  of  course 
agreed  with  them.  Nothing,  however, 
was  concluded  on  the  subject  yet.  In  the 
mean  time  I  leamt  lessons  at  home. 

Shall  I  ever  forget  those  lessons  1 
They  were  presided  oyer  nominally  by 
my  mother,  but  really  by  Mr.  Murd- 
stone and  his  sister,  who  were  always 
present,  and  found  them  a  favorable 
occasion  for  giving  my  mother  lessons 
in  that  miscauled  firmness  which  was 
the  bane  of  both  our  lives.  I  believe  I 
was  kept  at  home  for  that  purpose.  I 
had  been  apt  enough  to  learn,  and  will- 
ing enough,  when  my  mother  and  I 
had  lived  alone  together. ,  I  can  faint- 
ly remember  learning  the  alphabet  at 
her  knee.  To  this  day,  when  I  look 
upon  the  &t  black  letters  in  the  primer, 
the  puzzling  novelty  of  their  shapes, 
and  the  easy  good-nature  of  O  and  Q 
and  S,  seem  to  present  themselves 
again  before  me  as  they  used  to  do. 
But  they  recall  no  feeling  of  disgust  or 
reluctance.  On  the  contrary,  I  seem  to 
have  walked  alone;  a  path  of  flowers  as 
far  as  the  crocodile-book,  and  to  have 
been  cheered  by  the  gentleness  of  my 
mother's  voice  and  manner  all  the  way. 
But  these  solenjn  lessons  which  succeed- 
ed those,  I  remember  as  the  death- 
blow at  my  peace,  and  a  grievous  daily 
drudgery  and  misery.  They  were  very 
long,  very  numerous,  very  hard,  —  per- 
fectly unintelligible,  some  of  them,  to 
roe,  —  and  I  was  generally  as  much  be- 
wildered by-  them  as  I  believe  my  poor 
mother  was  herself 

Let  me  remember  how  it  used  to  be, 
and  bring  one  morning  back  again. 

I  come  into  the  second-best  parlor 
after  breakfast,  with  my  books,  and  an 
exercise-book,  and  a  slate.  My  mother 
is  ready  for  me  at  her  writing-desk,  but 
not  half  so  ready  as  Mr.  Murdstone  in 
his  easy-chair. by  the  window  (though 
he  pretends  to  be  reading  a  book),  or 
as  Miss  Murdstone,  sitting  near  my 
mother  stringing  steel  beads.  Tlie 
very  sight  of  these  two  has  such  an 
mfluence  over  me  that  I  begin  to  feel 
the  words  I  have  been  at  infinite  pains 
to  get  into  my  head  all  sliding  away, 
aftd  going  I  don't  know  where.  I 
wonder  where  they  do  go,  by  the  by. 


I  hand  the  first  book  to  my  mother. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  grammar,  perhaps  a 
history,  or  geography.  I  take  a  last 
drowning  look  at  the  page  as  I  give  it 
into  her  hand,  and  start  off  aloud  at  a 
racing  pace,  while  I  have  got  it  firesh. 
I  trip  over  a  word.  Mr.  Murdstone 
looks  up.  I  trip  over  another  word. 
Miss  Murdstone  looks  up.  I  redden, 
tumble  over  half  a  dozen  words,  and  stop. 
I  think  my  mother  would  sliow  me  the 
book  if  she  dared,  but  she  does  not 
dare,  and  she  says,  softly,  — 

"  O  Davy,  Davy  I " 

"  Now,  Clara,"  says  Mr.  Murdstone, 
"be  firm  with  the  boy.  Don't  say 
'O  Davy,  Davy!'  That's  childish. 
He  knows  his  lesson,  or  he  does  not 
know  it." 

"  He  does  not  know  it,"  Miss  Murd- 
stone interposes  awfully. 

"  I  am  really  afiraid  he  does  not," 
says  my  mother. 

"  Then  you  see,  Clara,"  returns  Miss 
Murdstone,  "  you  should  just  give  him 
the  book  back,  and  make  him  know  it." 

"Yes^  certainly,"  says  my  mother. 
"  That  IS  what  I  intend  to  do,  my  dear 
Jane.  Now,  Davy,  try  once  more,  and 
don't  be  stupid." 

I  obey  the  first  clause  of  the  injunc- 
tion by  trjring  once  more,  but  am  not 
so  successful  with  the  second,  for  I  am 
very  stupid.  I  tumble  down  before  I 
get  to  the  old  place,  at  a  point  where  I 
was  all  right  before,  and  stop  to  think. 
But  I  can't  think  about  the  lesson.  I 
think  of  the  number  of  yards  of  net  in 
Miss  Murdstone's  cap,  or  of  the  price 
of  Mr.  Murdstone's  dressing-gown,  or 
any  such  ridiculous  problem  that  I  have 
no  business  with,  and  don't  want  to  have 
anything  at  all  to  do  witli.  Mr.  Murd- 
stone makes  a  movement  of  impatience, 
which  I  have  been  expecting  for  a  long 
time.  Miss  Murdstone  does  th^  same. 
My  mother  glances  submissively  at 
them,  shuts  the  book,  and  lays  it  by,  as 
an  arrear  to  be  worked  out  when  my 
other  tasks  are  done. 

There  is  a  pile  of  these  arrears  very 
soon»  and  it  swells  like  a  rolling  snow- 
ball. The  bigger  it  gets,  the  more  stupid 
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|«ttiitg  out,  and  abandon  myself  to  my 
nte.  The  despairing  way  in  which  my 
mother  and  I  look  at  each  other,  as  I 
blimder  on,  is  truly  melancholy.  But 
the  greatest  effect  in  these  miserable 
lessons  is  when  my  mother  {thinking 
nobody  is  observing  her)  tries  to  give 
me  the  cue  by  the  motion  of  her  lips. 
At  that  instant,  Miss  Murdstone,  who 
has  been  lying  in  wait  for  nothing  else  all 
along,  say's,  in  a  deep  warning  voice,  — 

"  Clara ! " 

My  mother  starts,  colors,  and  smiles 
faintly.  Mr.  Murdst(Mie  comes  out  of 
his  chair,  takes  the  book,  throws  it  at 
me,  or  boxes  my  ears  with  it,  and  turns 
me  out  of  the  room  by  the  shoulders. 

Even  when  the  lessons  are  done,  the 
worst  is  yet  to  happen,  in  the  shape  of 
an  appalling  sum.  This  is  invented  for 
me,  and  defivered  to  me  orally  by  Mr. 
Murdstone,  and  begins,  "If  I  go  into  a 
cheesemonger's  shop,  and  buy  five 
thousand  double-Gloucester  cheeses  at 
fouTpence-halfpenny  each,  present  pay- 
ment—  '*  at  which  I  see  Miss  Murd- 
stone secretly  overjoyed.  I  pore  over 
these  cheeses  without  any  result  or  en- 
lightenment until  dinner-time;  when, 
having  made  a  Mulatto  of  myself,  by  get- 
ting the  dirt  of  the  slate  into  the  pores 
of  my  skin,  I  have  a  slice  of  bread  to 
help  me  out  with  the  cheeses,  and  am 
considered  in  disgrace  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening. 

It  seems  to  me,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  as  if  my  unfortunate  studies  gen- 
erally took  this  course.  I  could^  have 
done  very  well  if  I  had  been  without 
the  Murastones;  but  the  influence  of 
the  Murdstones  upon  me  was  like  the 
fescination  of  two  snakes  on  a  wretched 
young  bird.  Even  when  I  did  get 
through  the  morning  with  tolerable 
credit,  there  was  not  much  gained  but 
dinner  ;  for  Miss  Murdstone  never  could 
endure  to  see  me  untasked,  and  if  I 
rashly  made  any  show  of  being  unem- 
ployed, called  her  brother's  attention  to 
me  by  saying,  "  Clara,  my  dear,  there 's 
nothing  like  work :  give  your  boy  an 
exercise,"  which  caused  .me  to  be 
clapped  down  to  some  new  labor  there 
ana  then.  As  to  any  recreation  with 
other  children  of  my  age,  I  had  very 


little  of  that ;  for  the  gloomy  theology 
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of  the  Murdstones  made  all  children 
out  to  be  a  swarm  of  little  vipers  (though 
there  'utas  a  child  once  set  in  the 
midst  of  the  Disciples),  and  held  that 
they  contaminated  one  another. 

The  natural  result  of  this  treatment, 
continued,  I  suppose,  for  some  six 
months  or  more,  was  to  make  me  sul- 
len, dull,  and  dogged.  I  was  not  made 
the  less  so,  by  my  sense  of  being  daily 
more  and  more  shut  out  and  alienated 
from  my  mother.  I  believe  I  should 
have  been  almost  stupefied  but  for  one 
circumstance. 

It  was  this.  My  father  had  left  a 
small  collection  of  books  in  a  little 
room  up  stairs,  to  which  I  had  access 
(for  it  adjoined  my  own),  and  which  no- 
body else  in  our  house  ever  troubled. 
From  that  blessed  little  room,  Roderick 
Random,  Peregrine  Pickle,  Humphrey 
Clinker,  Tom  Jones,  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  Don  <>ixote,  Gil  Bias,  and 
Robinson  Crusoe  came  out,  a  glorious 
host,  to  keep  me  company.  They 
kept  alive  my  fancy  and  my  hope 
of  something  beyond  that  place  and 
time, — they,  and  the  Arabian  Niehts, 
and  the  Tales  of  the  Genii,  —  and  did 
me  no  harm  ;  for  whatever  harm  was  in 
some  of  them  was  not  there  for  me  :  / 
knev/  nothing  of  it  It  is  astonishing 
to  me  now,  now  I  found  time,  in  the 
midst  of  my  porings  and  blunderings 
over  heavier  themes,  to  read  those 
books  as  I  did.  It  is  curious  to  me, 
how  I  could  ever  have  consoled  myself 
under  my  small  troubles  (which  were 
great  troubles  to  me),  by  impersonating 
my  favorite  characters  in  them,  —  as  I 
did,  —  and  by  putting  Mr.  and  Miss 
Murdstone.  into  all  the  bad  ones, — 
which  I  did  too.  I  have  been  Tom 
Jones  (a  child's  Tom  Jones,  a  harmless 
creature)  for  a  week  together.  I  have 
sustained  my  own  idea  of  Roderick 
Random  for  a  month  at  a  stretch,  I 
verily  believe.  I  had  a  greedy  relish 
for  a  few  volumes  of  Voyages  and 
Travels  —  I  forgot  what,  now  —  that 
were  on  those  shelves ;  and  for  days  and 
days  I  can  remember  to  have  gone  about 
my  region  of  our  house,  armed  with  the 
centre-piece  out  of  an  old  set  of  boot- 
trees,  —  the  perfect  realization  of  Cap- 
tain Somebody*  of  the  Royal  British 
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Navy,  in  danger  of  being  beset  by 
savages,  and  resolved  to  sell  his  life  at 
a  great  price.  The  Captain  never  lost 
dignity,  from  having  his  ears  boxed 
with  the  Latin  Grammar.  I  did ;  but 
the  Cai}tain  was  a  captain  and  a  hero, 
in  despite  of  all  the  grammars  of  all 
the  languages  in  the  world,  dead  or 
alive. 

This  was  my  only  and  my  constant 
comfort.  When  I  tliink  of  it,  the  pic- 
ture always  rises  in  my  mind  of  a  sum- 
mer evemng,  the  boys  at  play  in  the 
churchyard,  and  I  sitting  on  my  bed, 
reading  as  if  for  life.  Every  bam  in 
the  neighborhood,  every  stone  in  the 
church,  and  every  foot  of  the  church- 
yard, had  some  association  of  its  own, 
m  my  mind,  connected  with  these 
books,  and  stood  for  some  locality 
made  famous  in  them.  I  have  seen 
Tom  Pipes  go  climbing  tip  the  church- 
steeple  ;  I  have  watched  Strap,  with  the 
knapsack  on  his  back,  stopping  to  rest 
himself  upon  the  wicket-gate ;  and  I 
know  Xhait  Commodore  Trunnion  held 
that  club  with  Mr.  Pickle,  in  the  par- 
lor of  our  little  village  alehouse. 

The  reader  now  understands,  as  well 
as  I  do^  what  I  was  when  I  came  to 
that  point  of  my  youthful  history  to 
which  I  am  now  coming  again. 

One  morning  when  I  went  into  the 
parlor  with  my  books,  I  found  my 
mother  looking  anxious.  Miss  Murd- 
stone  looking  &m,  and  Mr.  Murdstone 
binding  something  round  the  bottom 
of  a  cane,  —  a  lithe  and  limber  cane, 
which  he  left  oflF  binding  when  I  came 
in,  and  poised  and  switched  in  the  air. 

"I  tell  you,  Qara,"  said  Mr,  Murd- 
stone, "  I  nave  been  often  flogged  my- 
self." 

"To  be  sure;  of  course,"  said  Miss 
Murdstone. 

"Certainly,  my  dear  Jane,"  faltered 
my  mother,  meekly.  "But — but  do 
you  think  it  did  Edward  good  ?  " 

"  Do  you  think  it  did  Edward  harm, 
Clara?"  asked  Mr.  Murdstone,  grave- 
ly- 

"  That 's  the  point ! "  said  his  sister. 

To  this  my  mother  returned,  "Cer- 
tainly, my  dear  Jane,"  and  said  no 
more. 

I  felt  apprehensive  that  I  was  per- 


sonally interested  in  this  dialogue,  and 
sought  Mr.  Murdstone's  eye  as  it  light- 
ed on  mine. 

"Now,  David,"  he  said, — and Isaw 
that  cast  again,  as  he  said  it, — "you 
must  be  far  more  careful  to-day  than 
usual."  He  gave  the  cane  another 
poise,  and  another  switch,  and,  having 
finished  his  preparation  of  it,  laid  it 
down  beside  him,  with  an  expressive 
look,  and  took  up  his  book. 

This  was  a  good  fi^shener  to  my 
presence  of  mind,  as  a  beginning.  1 
felt  the  words  of  my  lessons  slipping 
off,  not  one  by  one,  or  line  by  line,  but 
by  the  "entire  page.  I  tried  to  lay  hold 
of  them;  but  they  seemed,  if  I  may  so 
express  it,  to  have  put  skates  on,  and 
to  skim  away  from  me  with  a  smooth- 
ness there  was  no  checking. 

We  began  badljr,  and  went  on  worse. 
I  had  come  in,  with  an  idea  of  distin- 
guishing myself  rather,  conceiving  that 
I  was  very  well  prepared ;  but  it  turned 
out  to  be  quite  a  mistake.  Book  after 
book  was  added  to  the  heap  of  feilures. 
Miss  Murdstone  being  firmly  watchful 
of  us  all  the  time.  And  when  we  came 
at  last  to  the  five  thousand  cheeses 
(canes  he  made  it  that  day,  I  remem- 
ber^, my  mother  burst  out  cr^ng. 

"Clara!"  said  Miss  Murdstone,  in 
her  warning  voice. 

"I  am  not  quite  well,  my  dear  Jane, 
I  think,"  said  my  mother. 

I  saw  him  wink,  solemnly,  at  his  sis- 
ter, as  he  rose  and  said,  taking  up  the 
cane, — 

'"Why,  Jane,  we  can  hardly  expect 
•Clara  to  bear,  with  perfect  firmness, 
the  worry  and  torment  that  David  has 
occasioned,  her  to-day.  That  would  be 
stoical.  Clara  is  greatly  strengthened 
and  improved,  but  we  can  hardly  expect 
so  much  from  her.  David,  you  and  I 
will  go  up  stairs,  boy." 

As  he  took  me  out  at  the  door,  my 
mother  ran  towards  us.  Miss  Murd- 
stone said,  "  Clara  1  are  you  a  perfect 
fool  ?  "  and  interfered.  I  saw  myTnoth- 
er  stop  her  ears  then,  and  I  heard  her 
crying. 

He  walked  me  up  to  my  room  slowly 
and  gravely,  —  I  am  certain  he  had  a 
delight  in  tnat  formal  parade  of  execut- 
ing justice,— and,  when  we  got  there, 
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Middenly  twisted  my  head  under  his 
arm. 

"  Mr.  Murdstone  1  Sir  I "  I  cried  to 
him.  "  Don't  I  Pray  don't  beat  me  I 
I  have  tried  to  learn,  sir,  but  I  can't 
learn  while  you  and  Miss  Mttrdstone 
are  by.     I  can't,  indeed  1 " 

"Can't  you,  indeed,  David?"  he 
said-     "We'll  try  that." 

He  had  my  head  as  in  a  vice,  but 
I  twined  round  him,  somehow,  and 
stopped  him  for  a  moment,  entreating 
him  not  to  beat  me.  It  was  only  for  a 
moment  that  I  stopped  him,  for  he  cut 
me  heavily  an  inst^mt  afterwards,  and 
in  the  same  instant  I  caught  the  hand 
\\ith  which  he  held  me,  in  my  mouth, 
between  my  teeth,  and  bit  it  through. 
It  sets  my  teeth  on  edge  to  think  of 
it. 

He  beat  me  then,  as  if  he  would  have 
beaten  me  to  death.  Above  all  the 
noise  we  made,  I  heard  them  running 
up  the  stairs,  and  crying  out.  I  heard 
my  mother  crying  out,  and  Peggotty. 
Then  he  was  gone ;  and  the  door  was 
locked  outside ;  and .  I  was  lying,  fe- 
vered and  hot,  and  torn,  and  sore,  and 
raging  in  my  puny  way,  upon  the  floor. 

How  well  1  recollect,  when  I  be- 
came quiet,  what  an  unnatural  stillness 
seemed  to  reign  through  the  whole 
house !  How  weU  I  remember,  when 
my  smart  and  passion  began  to  cool, 
how  wicked  I  began  to  feel  t 

I  sat  listening  for  a  long  while,  but 
there  was  not  a  soimd.  I  crawled  up 
from  the  floor,  and  saw  my  face  in  the 
glass,  so  swollen,  red,  and  ugly  that  it 
almost  frightened  me.  My  strii)€s  were 
sore  and  stifl^  and  made  me  cry  afresh, 
-when  I  moved ;  but  they  were  nothing 
to  the  guilt  I  felt  It  lay  heavier  on 
my  breast  than  if  I  had  been  a  most 
atrocious  criminal,  I  dare  say. 

It  had  begun  to  grow  dark,  and  I  had 
shut  Uie  window  (f  had  been  lying,  for 
the  most  part,  with  mv  head  upon  the 
sill,  by  turns  crying,  aozine,  and  look- 
ing listlessly  out),  when  the  key  was 
turned,  and  Miss  Murdstone  came  in 
with  some  bread  and  meat,  and  milk. 
These  she  put  down  upon  the  table 
without  a  word,  glaring  at  me  the  while 
with  exemplary  firmness,  and  then  re- 
tired, locking  the  door  after  her. 


Long  after  it  was  dark  I  sat  there, 
wondering  whether  anybodv  else  would 
come.  When  this  appearea  improbable 
for  that  night,  I  undressed,  and  went  to 
bed ;  and  there  I  began  to  wonder 
fearfully  what  would  be  done  to  me. 
Whether  it  was  a  criminal  act  that  I  had 
committed.  Whether  I  should  be  ta- 
ken into  custody,  and  sent  to  prison. 
Whether  I  was  at  all  in  danger  of  being 
hanged. 

I  never  shall  forget  the  waking,  next 
morning,  —  the  being  cheerful  and  firesh 
for  the  first  moment,  and  then  the  be- 
ing weighed  down  by  the  stale  and  dis- 
mal oppression  of  remembrance.  Miss 
Murdstone  reappeared  before  I  was 
out  of  bed  ;  told  me,  in  so  many  words, 
that  I  was  free  to  walk  in  the  garden 
for  half  an  hour  and  no  longer ;  and 
retired,  leaving  the  door  open,  that  I 
might  avail  myself  of  that  permission. 

I  did  so,  and  did  so  every  morning 
of  my  imprisonment,  which  lasted  five 
days.  If  I  could  have  seen  my  mother 
alone,  I  should  have  gone  down  on  my 
knees  to  her  and  besought  her  forgive- 
ness ;  but  I  saw  no  one.  Miss  Murdstone 
excepted,  during  the  whole  time,  —  ex- 
cept at  evening  prayers  in  the  parlor ;  to 
which  I  was  escorted  by  Miss  Murd- 
stone after  everybody  else  was  placed ; 
where  I  was  stationed,  a  young  outlaw, 
all  alone  by  myself  near  the  door ;  and 
whence  I  was  solemnly  conducted  by 
my  jailer,  before  any  one  arose  from  the 
devotional  posture.  I  only  observed  that 
my  mother  was  as  fxt  off  from  me  as 
she  could  be,  and  kept  her  &ce  another 
way,  so  that  I  never  saw  it ;  and  that 
Mr.  Murdstone's  hand  was  bound  up 
in  a  large  linen  wrapper. 

The  length  of  those  five  days  I  can 
convey  no  idea  of  to  any  one.  They 
occupy  the  place  of  years  m  my  remem- 
brance.^ The  way  in  which  I  listened  to 
all  the  incidents  of  the  house  that  made 
themselves  audible  to  me,  —  the  ringing 
of  bells,  the  opening  and  shutting  of 
doors,  the  murmuring  of  voices,  the 
footsteps  on  the  stairs,  —  to  ariy  laugh- 
ing, whistling,  or  singing,  outside,  which 
seemed  more  dismal  than  anythmg  else 
to  me  in  my  solitude  and  disgrace,  —  the 
uncertain  pace  of  the  hours,  especially 
at  night,  when  I  would  wake  thinking 
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it  was  morning,  and  find  that  the  fiimilv 
were  not  yet  ^one  to  bed,  and  that  ail 
the  length  of  nieht  had  yet  to  come, — 
the  depressed  dreams  and  nightmares 
I  had,  — the  return  of  day,  noon,  after- 
noon, evening,  when  the  Soys  played  in 
the  churchyard,  and  I  watched  them 
ftom  a  distance  within  the  room,  being 
ashamed  to  show  myself  at  the  window 
lest  they  should  know  I  was  a  prisoner, 
—  the  strange  sensation  of  never  hear- 
ing myself  speak,  —  the  fleeting  intervals 
of  something  like  cheerfulness,  which 
came  with  eating  and  drinking,  and 
went  away  with  it, — the  setting  in  of 
rain  one  evening,  with  a  fresh  smell,  and 
its  coming  down  faster  and  faster  be- 
tween me  and  the  church,  until  it  and 
gathering  night  seemed  to  quench  me 
in  gloom  and  fear  and  remorse, — all 
this  appears  to  have  gone  round  and 
round  for  years  instead  of  days,  it  is  so 
vividly  and  strongly  stamped  on  my 
remembrance. 

On  the  last  nieht  of  my  restraint,  I 
was  awakened  by  nearing  my  own  name 
spoken  in  a  whisper.  I  started  up  in 
bed,  andj  putting  out  my  arms  in  the 
dark,  said, — 

"  Is  that  you,  Peggotty  ?  " 

There  was  no  immediate  answer,  but 
presently  I  heard  my  name  again,  in  a 
tone  so  verv  mvsterious  and  awful  that 
I  think  I  should  have  gone  into  a  fit,  if 
it  had  not  occurred  to  me  that  it  must 
have  come  through  the  kevhole. 

I  ^oped  my  way  to  the  door,  and, 
putting  my  own  lips  to  the  keyhole, 
whispered,  — 

"  Is  that  you,  Peggotty,  dear  ? " 

"Yes,  my  own  precious  Davy,"  she 
replied.  "Be  as  soft  as  a  mouse,  or 
the  Cat '11  hear  us." 

I  understood  this  to  mean  Miss 
Murdstone,  and  was  sensible  of  the 
uigency  of  the  case,  —  h^r  room  be- 
ing close  by. 

^*  How  's  mamma,  dear  Peggotty  ?  Is 
she  very  anery  with  me  ?  " 

I  could  hear  Peggotty  crying  softly 
on  her  side  of  the  keyhole, -as  I  was 
doing  on  mine,  before  she  answered : 
"  No.    Not  very." 

"  What  is  going  to  be  done  with  me, 
PegKotty,  dear  ?    Do  you  know?  " 
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gotty*s  answer.  I  was  obliged  to  mt 
her  to  repeat  it ;  for  she  spoke  it  tlie 
first  time  quite  down  my  throat,  in  con- 
sequence of  my  having  forgotten  to  take 
my  mouth  away  from  the  keyhole  and 
put  my  ear  tnere;  and,  though  her 
words  tickled  me  a  good  deal,  I  did  n*t 
hear  them. 

"  When,  Peggotty  ?  " 

"To-morrow." 

"  Is  that  the  reason  why  Miss  Murd- 
stone took  the  clothes  out  of  mv 
drawers?  "  which  she  had  done,  though 
I  have  forgotten  to  mention  it. 

"  Yes,"  said  Peggotty.    "  Box." 

"  Sha'n't  I  see  mamma?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Peggotty.    "Morning." 

Then  Pe^otty  fitted  her  mouth  close 
to  the  keyhole,  and  delivered  these  words 
through  it  with  as  much  feeling  and  ear- 
nestness as  a  keyhole  has  ever  been  the 
medium  of  communicating,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  assert,  —  shooting  in  each  bro- 
ken little  sentence  in  a  convulsive  little 
burst  of  its  own. 

"  Davy,  dear.  If  I  ain't  ben  azackly 
as  intimate  with  you.  Lately,  as  I  used 
to  be.  It  ain't  because  I  don't  love  you. 
Just  as  well  and  more,  my  pretty  poppet. 
It  *s  because  I  thought  it  better  for  you. 
And  for  some  one  else  besides.  Davy, 
my  darling,  are  you  listening?  Can  you 
hear  ? " 

"Ye— ye— ye — yes,  Peggotty!"  I 
sobbed. 

"  My  own  I "  said  Peggotty,  with  infi- 
nite compassion.  "  What  I  want  to  say 
is.  That  you  must  never  forget  me. 
For  I  '11  never  forget  you.  And  I  '11 
take  as  much  care  of  your  mamma,  Da- 
vy. As  ever  I  took  of  you  And  I 
won't  leave  her.  The  dav  may  come 
when  she'll  be  glad  to  lay  her  poor 
head.  On  her  stupid,  cros9  old  Peg- 
gojty's  arm  again.  And  I  '11  write  to 
you,  my  dear.  Though  I  ain't  no 
scholar.  And  I  '11  —  I  'Tl  —  "  Peggotty 
fell  to  kissing  the  keyhole,  as  she 
couldn't  kiss  me. 

"  Thank  you,  dear  Peggotty  I "  said  I. 
"O,  thank  you  1  Thank  you  I  Will 
rou  promise  me  one  thing,  Pe^otty  ? 
iVill  you  write  and  tell  Mr.  Peggptty 
and  little  Em'ly  and  Mrs.  Gummidge 
and  Ham,  that  I  am  not  so  bad  as  they 
might  suppose,  and  th#t  I  s^nt  'em  au 
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«nr  tove^ — espapially  to  little  Em'ly? 
will  you,  if  you  please,  Peggotty?" 

The  kind^oul  promised,  and  we  both 
of  us  kissed  the  keyhole  with  the  ereat- 
est  affection  —  I  patted  it  with  my  hand, 
I  recollect,  as  if  it  had  been  her  honest 
face  —  and  r — tjj  From  that  night 
there  grew  up  in  my  breast  a  feeling  for 
Peggotty  which  I  cannot  very  well  de- 
fine. She  did  not  replace  my  mother,  — 
-a^  one  could  do  that,  —  but  she  came  in- 
to a  vacancy  in  my  heart,  which  closed 
WpKXi  her,  and  I  felt  towards  her  some- 
thing I  have  never  felt  for  any  other  hu- 
man being.  It  was  a  sort  of  comical  af- 
fection, too ;  and  yet  if  she  had  died,  I 
tannot  think  what  I  should  have  done, 
or  how  I  should  have  acted  out  the 
tr^edv  it  would  have  been  to  me. 

In  the  morning,  Miss  Murdstone  ap- 
|)eared  as  usual,  and  told  me  I  was  go- 
ing to  school ;  which  was  not  altogether 
such  news  to  me  as  she  supposed.  She 
also  informed  me,  that,  when  I  was 
dressed,  I  was  to  come  down  stairs  in- 
to the  parlor,  and  have  my  break&st. 
There  I  found  my  mother,  very  pale, 
and  with  red  eyes :  into  whose  arms  I 
ran,  and  beggCMl  her  pardon  from  my 
suffering  soiuT 

"  O  Davy  I "  she  said  «  That  you 
could  hurt  any  one  I  love  I  Try  to  be 
better ;  pray  to  be  better  I  I  forgive  you ; 
but  I  am  so  grieved,  Davy,  that  you 
should  have  such  bad  passions  in  your 
heart." 

-  They  had  persuaded  her  that  I  was  a 
wicked  fellow,  and  she  was  more  sorry 
for  that  than  for  my  going  away.  I  felt 
it  sorely.  I  tried  to  eat  my  parting  break- 
fast ;  But  my  tears  dropped  upon  my 
bread'SUMl-butter,  and  trickled  into  my 
tea.  I  aftw  my  mother  look  at  me 
sometimes,  and  then  glance  at  the 
-watchful  Hiss  Murdstone,  and  then 
look  down,x>r  look  away. 

••Master  Ccmperfield^s  box  there?" 
said  Miss  Murdstoae,  \^hen  wheels  were 
heard  at  the  gate. 

I  looked  for  Peggotty,  but  it  was  not 
she.  Neither  she  nor  Mr.  Murdstone 
appeared.  My  former  acquaintance,  the 
carrier,  was  at  the  door.  The  box  was 
taken  out  to  his  cart,  and  lifted  in. 

"  Clara  1 "  said  Miss  Murdstone,  in 
her  wacsing  note. 


"  Ready,  my  dear  Jane,"  returned  my 
mother.  "Good  by,  Davy.  You  are 
going  for  your  own  goal.  Good  by,  my 
child.  You  will  come  home  in  the 
holidays,  and  be  a  better  boy." 

"Clara!"  Miss  Murdstone  repeat- 
ed. 

"  Certainly,  my  dear  Jane,"  replied 
my  mother,  who  was  holding  me.  "  I 
forgive  you,  my  dear  boy.  God  bless 
you  1 " 

"Clara!"  Miss  Murdstone  repeat- 
ed. 

Miss  Murdstone  was  good  enough  to 
take  me  out  to  the  cart,  and  to  say  on 
the  way  that  she  hoped  I  would  repent, 
before  I  came  to  a  bad  end  ;  and  then  I 
got  into  the  cart,  and  the  lazy  horse 
walked  off  with  it 


CHAPTER  V. 

I  AM  SENT  AWAY   FROM   HOME. 

Wb  might  have  gone  about  half  a 
mile,  and  my  pocket-handkerchief  was 
quite  wet  through,  when  the  carrier 
stopped  short. 

Looking  out  to  ascertain  for  what,  I 
saw,  to  my  amazement,  Peggotty  burst 
from  a  hedge  and  climb  into  the  cart 
She  took  me  in  both  her  arms,  and 
squeezed  me  to  her  sta3rs  until  the 
pressure  on  my  nose  was  extremely 
painful,  though  I  never  thought  of  that 
till  afterwards  when  I  found  it  very 
tender.  Not  a  single  word  did  Peggot- 
ty speak.  Releasing  one  of  her  arms, 
sne  put  it  down  in  her  pocket  to  the  el- 
bow, and  brought  out  some  paj>er  bags 
of  cakes  which  she  cramm&d  into  ray 
pockets,  and  a  purse  which  she  put  into 
my  hand,  but  not  one  word  did  she  say. 
After  another  and  a  final  squeeze  with 
both  arms,  she  got  down  from  the  cart, 
and  ran  away ;  and  my  belief  is,  and 
has  always  been,  without  a  solitary  but- 
ton on  her  gown.  I  picked  up  one,  of 
several  that  were  rolling  about,  and 
treasured  it  as  a  keepsake  for  a  long 
time. 

The  carrier  looked  at  me,  as  if  to  in- 
quire if  she  were  coming  back.  I  shook 
my   head,    and   ssdd    I  thought   not. 
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'•Thenceaiife  up,*'  said  the  carrier  to 
the  laz^  horse,  who  came  up  accord- 

TjEiaving  by  this  time  cried  as  much  as 
I  possibly  could,  I  began  to  think  it  was 
of  no  use  crying  any  more,  especially  as 
neither  Roderick  Random,  nor  that 
Captain  in  the  Royal  British  Navy  had 
ever  cried,  that  I  could  remember,^  in 
trying  situations.  The  carrier,  seeing 
me  in  this  resolution,  proposed  that  my 
pocket-handkerchief  should  be  spread 
upon  the  horse's  back  to  dry.  I  thanked 
hun  and  assented;  and  particularly 
small  it  looked,  under  those  circiun- 
stances. 

I  had  now  leisure  to  examine  the 
puxse.  It  was  a  stilOT  leather  purse, 
with  a  snap,  and  had  three  bright  shil- 
lings in  it,  which  Peggotty  had  evident- 
ly polished  up  with  whitening,  for  my 
greater  delight.  But  its  most  precious 
contents  were  two  half*crowns  folded 
together  in  a  bit  of  paE>er,  on  which  was 
written,  in  my  mother's  hand,  "For 
Davy.  With  my  love."  I  was  so  over- 
come by  this  that  I  asked  the  carrier 
to  be  so  good  as  reach  me  my  pocket- 
handkerchief  again,  but  he  said  he 
thought  I  had  better  do  without  it; 
and  I  thought  I  really  had ;  so  I  wiped 
my  eyes  on  my  sleeve  and  stopped  my- 
seU 

For  good,  too;  though,  in  conse- 
quence of  my  previous  emotions,  I  was 
still  occasionallv  seized  with  a  stormy 
sob.  After  we  had  jogged  on  for  some 
little  time,  I  asked  the  carrier  if  he  was 
gfoing  all  the  way. 

"All  the  way  where?"  inquired  the 
carrier. 

"There,"  I  said. 

"Where's  there?"  inquired  the  car- 
rier. 

"Near  London,"  I  said. 

"Why,  that  horse,"  said  the  carrier, 
jerking  the  rein  to  point  him  out, 
"would  be  deader  than  pork,  afore  he 
got  over  half  the  ground." 

"Are  you  only  going  to  Yarmouth, 
then?"  I  asked. 

"That's  about  it,"  said  the  carrier. 
"And  there  I  shall  take  you  to  the 
stage-cutch,  and  the  sta^e-cutch,  that'll 
take  you  to — wherever  it  is." 

As  this  was  a  great  deal  for  the  car- 


rier (wUbse  name  waifeMr.  Bark^)  to 
say,  —-he  being,  as  I  observed  in  a  for- 
mer chapter,  of  a  phlegmatic  tempera- 
ment, and  not  at  all  conversational,  —  I 
offered  lum  a  cake  as  a  mark  of  atten- 
tion, which  he  ate-  at  one  gulp,  exactly 
like  aYi  elephant,  a|ri|yKrhich  made  no 
more  impression  ottnis  big  face  than 
it  would  nave  done  on  an  elephant's. 

"  Did  she  make  'em,  now?  "  said  Mr. 
Barkis^  always  leaning  forwai^,  in  his 
slouching  way,  on  the  footboard  of  the 
cart  with  an  aim  on  each  knee. 

*•  Peggotty^  do  you  mean,  sir?  " 

"  Ah  I "  said  Mr.  Barkis.     "  Her." 

"  Yes.  She  makes  all  our  pastry  and 
does  all  our  cooking." 

"Do  she,  though?"  said  Mr.  Bar- 
kis. 

He  made  up  his  mouth  as  if  to  whistle, 
but  he  didn't  whistle.  He  sat  looking 
at  the  horse's  ears,  as  if  he  saw  some- 
thing new  there,  and  sat  so  for  a  con*- 
siderable  time.    By  and  by,  he  said,  — 

"  No  sweethearts,  I  b'lieve? " 

"  Sweetmeats,  did  you  say,  Mr.  Bar- 
kis ? "  For  I  thought  he  wanted  some- 
thing else  to  eat,  and  had  pointedly 
alluded  to  that  description  of  refresh- 
ment. 

"Hearts,"  said  Mr.  Barkis,  "sweet- 
hearts.   No  person  walks  with  her? " 

"With  Peggotty?" 

"  Ah  1 "  he  said.     "  Her." 

"O,  no.  She  never  had  a  sweet- 
heart." 

"Didn't  she,  though!'*  said  Mr. 
Barkis. 

Again  he  made  up  his  mouth  to  whis- 
tle, and  again  he  didn't  whistle,  but 
sat  looking  at  the  horse's  ears. 

"So  she  makes,"  said  Mr.  Barkis, 
after  a  long  interval  of  reflection,  "  all 
the  apple-parsties,  and  doos  all  the  cook- 
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she?" 

1  replied  that  such  was  the  fact 

"Well.  I'll  tell  you  what,"  said 
Mr.  Barkis.  "P'r'aps  you  might  be 
writin'  to  her?" 

"  I  shall  certainly  write  to  her,"  I 
rejoined. 

"Ah!"  he  said,  slowly  turning  his 
eyes  towards  me.  "  Well  I  If  you  was 
writin'  to  her,  p'r'aps  you'd  recollect 
to  say  that  Barkis  was  willin' :  would 
you  ?  ** 
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"That  Barkia  is  willing,"  I  repeated, 
bnocently.    **  Is  that  all  the  message  ?  *' 

*'Ye — es,"  he  said,  considering. 
**Ye— es.     Barkis  is  wiUin*." 

"But  you  will  be  at  Blunderstone 
aeain  to-morrow,  Mr.  Barkis,"  I  said, 
fiutering  a  little  at  the  idea  of  my  being 
far  away  from  it  then,  "  and  could  give 
your  own  messaee  so  much  better." 

As  he  repudiated  this  suggestion. 
however,  wim  a  jerk  of  his  head,  and 
once  more  confirmed  his  previous  re- 
quest by  saying,  with  profound  gravity, 
"Barkis  is  wfllin*.  That's  the  mes- 
sage,"  I  readily  undertook  its  trans- 
mission. WhUe  I  was  waiting  for  the 
coach  in  the  hotel  at  Yarmouth  that 
Very  afternoon,  I  procured  a  sheet  of 
paper  and  an  inkstand,  and  wrote  a 
note  to  Peggotty  which  ran  thus :  "  My 
dear  Pe^otty.  I  have  come  here  safe. 
Barkis  is  willing.  My  love  to  mamma. 
Yours  affectionately.  P.  S.  He  says  he 
particularly  wants  you  to  know — Bar- 
kis is  willing** 

When  I  had  taken  this  commission 
on  myself  prospectively,  Mr.  Barkis 
relapsed  into  perfect  silence;  and  I, 
feeling  quite  worn  out  by  all  that  had 
happened  latelv,  lay  down  on  a  sack  in 
the  cart  and  fell  asleep.  I  slept  sound- 
ly until  we  got  to  Yarmouth ;  which  was 
so  entirely  new  and  strange  to  me  in 
the  inn-yard  to  which  we  drove,  that  I 
at  once  abandoned  a  latent  hope  I  had 
had  of  meeting  with  some  of  Mr.  Peg- 
gotty *s  femily  there, — perhaps  even 
with  little  Em'ly  herself. 

The  coach  was  in  the  yard,  shining 
Tcry  much  all  over,  but  without  any 
horses  to  it  as  yet;  and  it  looked  in 
that  state  as^  if  nothing  was  more  un- 
likely than  its  ever  going  to  London. 
I  was  thinking  this,  and  wondering 
what  would  ultimately  become  of  my 
boac,  which  Mr.  Barkis  had  put  down 
on  the  yard-pavement  bv  the  pole 
(he  having  ariven  up  tlie  yard  to 
turn  his  cart),  and  also  what  would 
ultimately  become  of  me,  when  a  lady 
looked  out  of  a  bow-window  where 
some  fowls  and  joints  of  meat  were 
hanging  up,  and  said, — 

"Is  that  the  little  gentleman  from 
Blunderstone?" 

"Yes,  ma'am/'  I  said. 


"  What  name  ?  "  inquired  the  UAf, 

**  Copperfield,  ma'am,"  I  saicL 

"  That  won't  do,'[  returned  the  \iAy^ 
'*  Nobody's  dinner  is  paid  for  here,  m 
that  name." 

"  Is  it  Murdstone,  ma'am  ?  "  I  said. 

"  If  you  're  Master  Murdstone,"  said 
the  lady,  "  why  do  you  go  and  give  au' 
other  name,  first  ?  " 

I  explained  to  the  lady  how  it  was, 
who  then  rang  a  bell,  and  called  out, 
"William!  show  the  cofiee-room  t  *' 
upon  which  a  waiter  came  running  out 
of  a  kitchen  oti  the  opposite  side  of  the 
yard  to  show  it,  and  seemed  a  good 
deal  surprised  when  he  found  he  was 
only  to  snow  it  to  me. 

It  was  a  large  long  room  with  some 
large  maps  in  it  I  doubt  if  I  could 
have  felt  much  stranger  if  the  maps  had 
been  real  foreign  countries,  and  I  cast 
away  in  the  middle  of  them.  I  felt  it 
was  taking  a  liberty  to  sit  down,  with  my 
cap  in  my  hand,  on  the  comer  of  the 
chair  nearest  the  door;  and  when  the 
waiter  laid  a  cloth  on  purpose  for  me. 
and  put  a  set  of  castors  on  it,  I  think  I 
must  have  turned  red  all  over  with 
modesty. 

He  brought  me  some  chops,  and  vege- 
tables, and  took  the  covers  off  in  such 
a  bouncing  manner  that  I  was  afiraid  I 
must  have  given  him  some  offence. 
But  he  greatly  relieved  my  mind  by 
putting  a  chair  for  me  at  the  table,  and 
saying  very  af!ably,  "Now,  six-foot  I 
come  on ! " 

I  thanked  him,  and  took  my  seat  at  the 
board,  but  found  it  extremely  difficult 
to  handle  my  knife  and  fork  with  any- 
thing like  dexteri^^  or  to  avoid  splasn^ 
ing  myself  with  tne  gravy,  while  he 
was  standing  opposite,  staring  so 
hard,  and  making  me  blush  in  the 
most  dreadful  manner  every  time  -I 
caught  his  eye.  After  watching  me 
into  the  second  chop  he  said, — 

"There's  half  a  pint  of  ale  for  you. 
Will  you  have  it  now?  ** 

I  thanked  him  and  said,  "Yes.'? 
Upon  which  he  poured  it  out  of  a  jug 
into  a  large  tumbler,  and  held  it  up 
against  the  light,  and  made  it  look 
beautiful. 

"  My  eye  I "  he  said.  '*It  seems  a 
good  deal,  don't  it?'? 
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"  It  does  seem  a  good  deal,"  I  an- 
swered with  a  smile.  For  it  was  quite 
delightful  to  me  to  find  him  so  pleasant. 
He  was  a  twinkling-eyed,  pimple- 
faced  man,  with  his  hair  standmg  up- 
'  right  sdl  over  his  head ;  and  as  he  stood 
with  one  arm  akimbo,  holding  up  the 
glass  to  the  light  with  the  other  hand, 
he  looked  quite  friendly. 

"  There  was  a  gentleman  here  yester- 
day," he  said,  —  "a  stout  gentleman, 
by  the  name  of  Topsawyer,  — perhaps 
you  know  him?" 

"No,"  I  said,  "I  don't  think—" 

"In  breeches  and  gaiters,  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  gray  coat,  speckled 
choker,"  said  the  waiter. 

"No,"  I  said,  bashfully ;  "I  haven't 
the  pleasure  —  " 

"  He  came  in  here,"  said  the  waiter, 
looking  at  the  light  through  the  tum- 
bler, "ordered  a  glass  of  this  ale  — 
would  ox^ex  it  —  I  told  him  not  —  drank 
it,  and  fell  dead.  It  was  too  old  for 
him.  It  oughtn't  to  be  drawn,  that's 
the  fact." 

I  was  very  much  shocked  to  hear  of 
tiiis  melancholy  accident,  and  said  I 
thought  I  had  better  have  some 
water. 

"Why,  you  see,"  said  the  waiter, 
still  looking  at  the  li^ht  thmugh  the 
tumbler,  with  one  of  his  eyes  shut  up, 
"our  people  don't  like  things  being 
ordered  and  left.  It  offends  'em.  But 
/  '11  drink  it,  if  you  like.  _  I  'm  used  to 
it,  and  use  is  everything.  I  don't 
think  it  '11  hurt  me,  if  I  throw  my 
head  back,  and  take  it  off  quick. 
Shall  I?" 

I  replied  that  he  would  much  oblige 
me  by  drinking  it,  if  he  thought  he 
could  do  it  safely,  but  by  no  means 
otherwise.  When  he  did  throw  his 
head  back,  and  take  it  off  quick,  I  had 
a  horrible  fear,  I  confess,  of  seeing  him 
meet  the  &te  of  the  lamented  Mr. 
Topsawyer^  and  fall  lifeless  on  the  car- 
pet.^ But  It  didn't  hurt  him.  On  the 
con^ry,  I  thought  he  seemed  the 
fresher  for  it. 

"  What  have  we  got  here  ?  "  he  said, 
putting  a  fork  into  my  dish.  "  Not 
chops) " 

"  Chops,"  I  said. 

"Lord    blest    my  scull"    he    ex- 


claimed, "I  didn't  know  they  were 
chops.  Why,  a  chop's  the  very  thing 
to  take  off  the  bad  effects  of  that  beer  I 
Ain't  it  lucky  ?  " 

So  he  took  a  chop  by  the  bone  in  one 
hand,  and  a  potato  in  the  other,  and 
ate  away  with  a  very  good  appetite,  to 
my  extreme  satisfaction.  He  after- 
wards took  another  chop,  and  another 
potato ;  and  after  that  another  chop  and 
another  potato.  When  we  had  done, 
he  brought  me  a  pudding,  and,  having 
set  it  before  me,  seemed  to  ruminate, 
and  to  become  absent  in  his  mind  for 
some  moments. 

"How's  the  pie?"  he  said,  rousing 
himself. 

"  It 's  a  pudding,"  I  made  answer. 
"  Pudding  ! "  he  exclaimed.     "  Why, 
bless  me,  so  it  is  I    What!"  looking 
at  it  nearer.     "  You  don't  mean  to  say 
it 's  a  batter-pudding  ! " 
"Yes,  it  is  indeed." 
"Why,  a  batter-pudding,"  he  said, 
taking  up  a  tablespoon,  "  is  my  favor- 
ite pudding  1    Ain  t  that  lucky  ?    Come 
on,  little  'un,  and  let's  see  who'll  get 
most." 

The  waiter  certainly  got  most.  He 
entreated  mb  more  than  once  to  come 
in  and  win ;  but,  what  with  his  table- 
spoon to  my  teaspoon,  his  despatch  to 
my  despatch,  and  his  appetite  to  my 
appetite,  I  was  left  far  behind  at  the 
first  mouthful,  and  had  no  chance  with 
him.     I  never  saw  any  one   enjoy  a 

{mddbg  so  much,  I  think ;  and  he 
aughed,  when  it  was  all  gone,  as  if  ^s 
enjoyment  of  it  lasted  still. 

Finding  him  so  very  friendly  and 
companionable,  it  was  then  that  I  asked 
for  tne  pen  and  ink  and  paper,  to  write 
to  Peggotty.  He  not  only  brought  it 
immediately,  but  was  good  enough  to 
look  over  me  while  I  wrote  the  letter. 
When  I  had  finished  it,  he  asked  nae 
where  I  was  going  to  school. 

I  said,  "  Near  London,"  which  was 
all  I  knew. 

"  O,  my  eye  !  "  he  said,  looking  very 
low-spirited,  "  I  am  sorry  for  that." 

"Why?"  I  asked  him. 

"O    Lord!"   he   said,   shaking  bis 

head,  "that's  the  school  where  they 

broke   the   boy's   ribs — two    ribs — a 

I  little  boy  he  was.    I  should  say  he  was 
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—  let  m«  see — how  old  are  you, 
about?'* 

I  told  him  between  eight  and  nine. 

*•  That 's  just  his  age/\he  said.  "  He 
was  eight  years  and  six  months  old 
when  they  broke  his  first  rib;  eight 
years  and  eight  months  old  when  they 
oroke  his  second,  and  did  for  him." 

I  could  not  disguise  from  myself,  or 
firom  the  waiter,  that  this  was  an  un- 
comfortable coincidence,  and  inquired 
how  it  was  done.  His  answer  was  not 
cheering  to  my  spirits ;  for  it  consisted  of 
two  dismal  words,  —  "  With  whopping." 

The  blowing  of  the  coach-horn  m  the 
yard  was  a  seasonable  diversion,  which 
made  me  get  up  and  hesitatingly  in- 
quire, in  the  mmgled  pride  and  diffi- 
dence of  having  a  purse  (which  I  took 
out  of  my  pocket),  if  there  were  any- 
thing to  pay. 

"There 's  a  sheet  of  letter-paper,"  he 
returned.  "  Did  you  ever  buy  a  sheet 
of  letter-paper?" 

I  could  not  remember  that  I  ever 
had. 

**  It 's  dear,"  he  said,  "on  account  of 
the  duty.  Threepence.  That's  the 
way  we  are  taxed  in  this  country. 
There 's  nothing  else,  except  the  waiter. 
Never  mind  the  ink.    /  lose  by  that." 

"What  should  you  —  what  should  I 
— how  much  ought  I  to  —  what  would 
it  be  right  to  pay  the  waiter,  if  you 
please?"  I  stammered,  blushing. 

"  If  I  had  n't  a  family,  and  that  fam- 
ily hadn't  the  cow-pock,"  said  the 
waiter,  "I  wouldn't  take  a  sixpence. 
If  I  did  n't  support  a  aged  pairint,  and 
a  lovely  sister,'^  —  here  the  waiter  was 

greatly  agitated,  —  "I  would  n't  take  a 
rthing.  If  I  had  a  good  place,  and 
was  treated  well  here,  I  shpuld  beg 
acceptance  of  a  trifle  instead  of  taking 
of  it  But  I  live  on  broken  wittles — 
and  I  sleep  on  the  coals," — here  the 
waiter  burst  into  tears. 

I  was  very  much  concerned  for  his 
misfortunes,  and  felt  that  any  recogni- 
tion short  of  ninepence  would  be  mere 
"brutality  and  hardness  of  heart.  There- 
fore I  gave  him  one  of  my  three  bright 
shillings,  which  he  received  with  much 
humility  and  veneration,  and  spun  up 
with  his  thumb,  direcdy  afterwards,  to 
try  the  goodness  of. 


It  was  a  little  disconcerting  to  me  to 
find,  when  I  was  being  helped  up  be- 
hind the  coach,  that  I  was  supposed  to 
have  eaten  all  the  dinner  without  any 
assistance.  I  discovered  this,  firom 
overhearing  the  lady  in  the 'bow-win- 
dow say  to  the  guard,  "  Take  care  of 
that  child,  George,  or  he'll  burst  I" 
and  from  observmg  that  the  women- 
servants  who  were  about  the  place  came 
out  to  look  and  giggle  at  me  as  a  young 
phenomenon.  My  unfortunate  friend 
the  waiter,  who  had  quite  recovered  his 
spirits,  did  not  ap^ar  to  be  disturbed 
by  this,  but  joined  in  the  general  admi- 
ration without  being  at  allconfiised.  If 
I  had  any  doubt  of  him,  I  suppose  this 
half-awakened  it ;  but  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that,  with  the  simple  confidence 
of  a  child,  and  the  natural  reliance  of 
a  child  upon  superior  years  (qualities 
I  am  very  sorry  any  children  should 
prematurely  change  for  worldly  wisdom), 
I  had  no  serious  mistrust  of  him  on 
the  whole,  even  then. 

I  felt  it  rather  hard,  I  must  own,  to 
be  made,  without  deserving  it,  the  sub- 
ject-of  jokes  between  the  coachman  and 
guard  as  to  the  coach  drawing^^  heavy 
behind,  on  account  of  my  sitting  there, 
and  as  to  the  greater  expediency  of  my 
travelling  by  wagon.  The  stoiy  of  my 
supposed  appetite  getting  wind  among 
the  outside  passengers,  they  were  merry 
upon  it  likewise,  and  asked  me  whether 
I  was  going  to  be  paid  for,  at  school,  as 
two  brothenror  three,  and  whether  I  was 
contracted  for,  or  went  upon  the  re^lar 
terms;  with  other  pleasant  questions. 
But  the  worst  of  it  was,  that  I  knew  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  eat  anything, 
when  an  opportunity  offered,  and  that, 
after  a  rather  light  dinner,  I  should  re- 
main hungry  aU  night ;  for  I  had  left 
my  cakes  behind,  at  the  hotel,  in  my 
hurry.  My  apprehensions  were  realized. 
When  we  stopped  for  supper,  I  could  n't 
muster  courage  to  take  any,  though  I 
should  have  liked  it  very  much,  but  sat 
by  the  fire  and  said  I  did  n't  want  any- 
thing. This  did  not  save  me  from  more 
jokes,  either ;  for  a  husky-voiced  gentle- 
man with  a  rough  face,  who  had  been 
eating  out  of  a  sandwich-box  nearly  all 
the  way,  except  when  he  had  been  dnnk- 
ing  out  of  a  bottle,  said  I  was  like  a 
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boa-constrictor  who  took  enough  at  one 
meal  to  last  him  a  long  time ;  after  which 
be  actually  brouehta  rash  out  upon  him- 
self with  Soiled  beef. 

We  had  started  from  Yarmouth  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon^  and  we 
were  due  in  London  about  eight  next 
morning.  It  was  midsummer  weather, 
and  the  evening  was  very  pleasant.  When 
we  passed  through  a  village,  I  pictured 
to  myself  what  the  insides  of  the  houses 
were  like,  and  what  the  inhabitants  were 
about;  and  when  boys  came  running 
ajfter  us,  and  got  up  behind  and  swung 
there  for  a  little  way,  I  wondered  wheth- 
er their  fathers  were  alive,  and  whether 
they  were  happy  at  home.  I  had  plen- 
ty to  think  of,  therefore,  besides  my 
mind  running  continually  on  the  kind 
of  place  I  was  going  to,  —  which  was 
an  awful  speculation.  Sometimes,  I  re- 
member, I  resigned  myself  to  thoughts 
of  home  and  Peggotty ;  and  to  endeav- 
oring, in  a  confused,  blind  way,  to  recall 
how  I  had  felt,  and  what  sort  of  boy  I 
used  to  be,  before  I  bit  Mr.  Murdstone  ; 
which  I  could  n't  satisfy  myself  about 
by  any  means,  I  seemed  to  have  bitten 
him  in  such  a  remote  antiquity. 

The  flight  was  not  so  pleasant  as  the 
evening,  for  it  got  chilly ;  and  being  put 
between  two  gentlemen  (the  rough- 
faced  one  and  another)  to  prevent  my 
tumbling  off  the  coach,  I  was  nearly 
smothered  bv  their  falling  asleep,  and 
completely  blocking  me  up.  They 
squeezed  me  so  hara,  sometimes,  that 
I  could  not  help  crying  out,  **  O,  if  you 
please  1 "  —  which  they  did  n't  like  at 
all,  because  it  woke  them.  Opposite 
me  was  an  elderly  lady  in  a  great  fur 
cloak,  who  looked  in  the  dark  more  like 
a  haystack  than  a  lady,  she  was  wrapped 
up  to  such  a  degree.  This  lady  had  a 
basket  with  her,  and  she  hadn't  known 
what  to  do  with  it  for  a  long  time,  until 
she  found  that,  on  account  of  ray  legs 
being  short,  it  could  go  underneath  me. 
It  cramped  and  hurt  me  so  that  it  made 
me  perfectly  miserable  ;  but  if  I  moved  in 
the  least,  and  made  a  glass  that  was  in 
the  basket  rattle  against  something  else 
(as  it  was  sure  to  do\  she  gave  me  the 
cruellest  poke  with  ner  foot,  and  said, 
"  Come,  aovCtyou  fidget  Your  bones 
are  young  enough,  /  'm  sure  1 " 


At  last  the  sun  rose,  and  then  my 
companions  seemed  to  sleep  easier. 
The  difficulties  under  which  they  had 
labored  all  night,  and  which  had  found 
utterance  in  the  most  terrific  ^asps  and 
snorts,  are  not  to  be  conceived.  As 
the  sun  got  higher,  their  sleep  became 
lighter,  and  so  they  gradually  one  by 
one  awoke.  I  recollect  being  very  much 
surprised  by  the  feint  everybody  made, 
then,  of  not  having  been  to  sleep  at  all, 
and  by  the  uncommon  indignation  with 
which  every  one  repelled  the  charge.  I 
labor  under  the  same  kind  of  astonish- 
ment to  this  day,  having  invariably  ob- 
served, that,  of  all  human  weaknesses, 
the  one  to  which  our  common  nature  is 
the  least  disposed  to  confess  (I  cannot 
imagine  why)  is  the  weakness  of  having 
gone  to  sleep  in  a  coach. 

What  an  amazing  place  London  wa& 
to  me  when  I  saiy  it  in  the  distance,  and 
how  I  believed  all  the  adventures  of  all 
my  favorite  heroes  to  be  constantly  en- 
acting and  re-enacting  there,  and  how 
I  vaguely  made  it  out  in  my  own  mind 
to  be  fuller  of  wonders  and  wicked- 
ness than  all  the  cities  of  the  earth,  I 
need  not  stop  here  to  relate.  We  ap- 
proached it  by  degrees,  and  got,  in  due 
time,  to  the  inn  in  the  Wnitechapel 
district,  for  which  we  were  bound.  I 
foiget  whether  it  was  the  Blue  Bull  or 
the  Blue  Boar ;  but  I  know  it  was  the 
Blue  Something,  and  that  its  likeness 
was  painted  upon  the  back  of  the 
coach. 

The  guard's  eye  lighted  on  me  as  he 
was  getting  down,  and  he  said  at  the 
booking-office  door,  — 

"  Is  there  anybody  here  for  a  yoong- 
ster  booked  in  the  name  of  Murostone, 
fi-om  Bloonderstone,  Soofiblk,  to  be  left 
tillcalled'for?" 

Nobody  answered. 

•'  Try  Copperfield,  if  you  please,  sir," 
said  I,  looking  helplessly  down. 

"  Is  there  anybody  here  for  a  yoong- 
ster,  booked  in  the  name  of  Murdstone, 
from  Bloonderstone,  Sooffolk,  but  own- 
ing to  the  name  of  Copperfield,  to  be 
left  till  called  for?"  said  the  guard. 
"Come!    /j  there  anybody?"  '    • 

No.  There  was  nobody.  I  looked 
anxiously  around  ;  but  the  inquiry  made 
no  impression  on  any  of  the  bystanders, 
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W I  except  a  man  in  gaiters,  with  one 
'eye,  who  suggested  that  they  had  better 
put  a  brass^  collar  round  my  neck,  and 
tie  me  up  in  the  stable. 

A  ladder  wzis  brought,  and  I  got 
down  after  the  lady  who  was  like  a 
haystack ;  not  daring  to  stir,  until  her 
basket  was  removed.  The  coach  was 
clear  of  passengers  by  that  time,  the 
luggage  was  very  soon  cleared  out,  the 
horses  had  been  taken  out  before  the 
luggage,  and  now  the  coach  itself  was 
wheeled  and  backed  off  by  some  hos- 
tlers, out  of  the  way.  Still,  nobody  ap- 
peared, to  claim  the  dusty  youngster 
from  Blunderstone,  Suffolk. 

More  solitary  than  Robinson  Crusoe, 
who  had  nobody  to  look  at  him,  and 
see  that  he  was  solitary,  I  went  into  the 
booking-oflSice,  and,  by  invitation  of  the 
clerk  on  duty,  passed  behind  the  coun- 
ter, and  sat  down  on  the  scale  at  which 
they  weighed  the  luggage.  Here,  as  I 
sat  looking  at  the  parcels,  packages,  and 
books,  ana  inhaling  the  smell  of  stables 
^ever  since  associated  with  that  morn- 
ing), a  procession  of  most  tremendous 
considerations  began  to  march  through 
my  mind.  Supposing  nobody  should 
ever  fetch  me,  how  long  would  they 
consent  to  keep  me  there  T  Would  they 
keep  me  long  enough  to  spend  seven 
shillings  ?  Should  I  sleep  at  night  in 
one  of  those  wooden  bins,  witn  the 
other  luggage,  and  wash  myself  at  the 
pump  in  the  yard  in  the  morning;  or 
should  I  be  turned  out  every  night,  and 
expected  to  come  again  to  be  len  till 
called  for,  when  the  office  opened  next 
day  ?  Supposing  there  was  no  mistake . 
in  the  case,  and  Mr.  Murdstone  had 
devised  this  plan  to  get  rid  of  me,  what 
should  I  do  ?  If  they  allowed  me  to 
remain  there  until  my  seven  shilling 
were  spent,  I  could  n't  hope  to  remam 
there  when  I  began  to  starve.  That 
would  obviously  be  inconvenient  and 
unpleasant  to  the  customers,  besides 
entailing  on  the  Blue  Whatever-it-was 
the  risk  of  funeral  expenses.  If  I  start- 
ed off  at  once,  and  tried  to  walk  back 
home,  how  could  I  ever  find  my  way, 
how  could  I  ever  hope  to  walk  so  far, 
how  could  I  make  sure  of  any  one  but 
Peggotty,  even  if  I  got  back?  If  I 
feund  oat  the  nearest  proper  authorities, 


and  offered  myself  to  eo  for  a  soldier, 
or  a  sailor,  I  was  such  a  Uttle  fellow 
that  it  was  most  likely  they  wouldn't 
take  me  in.  These  thoughts,  and  a 
hundred  other  such  thoughts,  turned 
me  burning  hot,  and  made  me  giddy 
with  apprehension  and  dismay.  I  was 
in  the  height  of  my  fever  when  a  man 
entered  and  whispered  to  the  clerk,  who 
presently  slanted  me  off  the  scale,  and 
pushed  me  over  to  him,  as  if  I  were 
weighed,  bought,  delivered,  and  paid 
for. 

As  I  went  out  of  the  office,  hand  in 
hand  with  this  new  acquaintance,  I 
stole  a  look  at  him.  ^  He  was  a  gaunt, 
sallow  young  man,  with  hollow  cheeks, 
and  a  chin  almost  as  black  as  Mr. 
Murdstone's;  but  there  the  likeness 
ended,  for  his  whiskers  were  shaved  off, 
and  his  hair,  instead  of  being  glossy, 
was  rusty  and  dry.  He  was  dressed  m 
a  suit  of  black  clothes,  which  were  rather 
rusty  and  dry  too,  and  rather  short  in 
the  sleeves  and  legs;  and  he  had  a 
Yfhite  neckerchief  on,  that  was  not 
over-clean.  I  did  not,  and  do  not,  sup- 
pose that  this  neckerchief  was  all  the 
linen  he  wore^  but  it  was  all  he  showed 
or  gave  any  hint  of 

"You  're  the  new  boy ?  "  he  said. 

"Yes,  sir,"  I  said. 

I  supposed  I  was.     I  did  n't  know. 

"  I  'm  one  of  the  masters  at  Salem 
House,"  ke  said. 

I  made  him  a  bow  and  felt  very  much 
overawed.  I  was  so  ashamed  to  allude 
to  a  commonplace  thing  like  my  box 
to  a  scholar  and  a  master  at  Salem 
House,  that  we  had  gone  some  little 
distance  from  the  yard,  before  I  had  the 
hardihood  to  mention  it.  We  turned 
back  on  my  humbly  insinuating  that  it 
might  be  useful  to  me  hereafter ;  and  he 
told  the  clerk  that  the  carrier  had  in- 
structions to  call  for  it  at  noon. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  I  said,  when  we 
had  accomplished  about  the  same  dis- 
tance as  before,  "  is  it  far?  " 

"  It 's  down  by  Blackheath,"  he  said. 

"Is  iAat  far,  sir?"  I  diffidently 
asked. 

"It's  a  good  step,"  he  said.  "We 
shall  go  by  the  stage-coach.  It 's  about 
six  mfles.'' 

I  was  so  faint  and  tired  that  the  idea 
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of  holding  out  for  six  miles  more  was 
too  much  for  me.  I  took  heart  to  tell 
him  that  I  had  had  nothing  all  night, 
and  that,  if  he  would  allow  me  to  buy 
something  to  eat,  I  should  be  very- 
much  obliged  to  him.  He  appeared 
surprised  at  this,  —  I  see  him  stop  and 
look  at  me  now,  —  and,  after  considering 
for  a  few  moments,  said  he  wanted  to 
call  on  an  old  person  who  lived  not  far 
oflF,  and  that  the  best  way  would  be  for 
me  to  buy  some  bread,  or  whatever  I 
liked  best  that  was  wholesome,  and 
make  my  breakfast  at  her  house,  where 
we  could  get  some  milk. 

Accordmely  we  looked  in  at  a  baker's 
window,  and  after  I  had  made  a  series 
of  proposals  to  buy  everything  that  was 
bilious  in  the  shop,  and  he  had  rejected 
them  one  by  one,  we  decided  in  favor 
of  a  nice  little  loaf  of  brown  bread, 
which  cost  me  threepence.  Then,  at  a 
grocer's  shop,  we  bought  an  egg  and  a 
slice  of  streaky  bacon ;  which  still  left 
what  I  thought  a  good  deal  of  change, 
out  of  the  second  of  the  bright  shillings, ' 
and  made  me  consider  London  a  very 
cheap  place.  These  provisions  laid  in, 
we  went  on  through  a  great  noise  and 
uproar  that  confused  my  weary  head 
bejrond  description,  and  over  abridge, 
which,  no  doubt,  was  London  Bridge 
(indeed  I  think  he  told  me  so,  but  I 
was  half  asleep),  until  we  came  to  the 
poor  person's  house,  which  was  a  part 
of  some  almshouses,  as  I  knew  by 
their  look,  and  by  an  inscription  on  a 
stone  over  the  gate,  which  said  they 
were  established  for  twenty-five  poor 
women. 

The  master  at  Salem  House  lifted  the 
latch  of  one  of  a  number  of  little  black 
doors  that  were  all  alike,  and  had  each 
a  little  diamond-paned  window  on  one 
side,  and  another  little  diamond-paned 
window  above ;  and  we  went  into  the  lit- 
tle house  of  one  of  these  poor  old  women, 
who  was  blowing  a  fire  to  make  a  little 
saucepan  boil  On  seeing  the  master 
enter,  the  old  woman  stopped  with  the 
bellows  on  her  knee,  and  said  some- 
thing that  I  thought  sounded  like  "  My 
Charley  1"  but  on  seeing  me  come  in 
too,  she  got  up,  and,  rubbing  her  hands, 
made  a  confiised  sort  of  half-courtesy. 

"  Can  you  cook  this  young  gentle- 


man's breakfast  for  him,  if  you  please?  **• 
said  the  master  at  Salem  House. 

"Can  I?"  said  the  old  woman. 
"  Yes,  can  I,  sure  !  " 

"  How 's  Mrs.  Fibbitson  to-day  ?  " 
said  the  master,  looking  at  another  old 
woman  in  a  large  chair  by  the  fire,  who 
was  such  a  bundle  of  clothes  that  I  feel 
gratefiil  to  this  hour  for  not  having  sat 
upon  her  by  mistake. 

"  Ah,  she  *s  poorly,"  said  the  first  old 
woman.  "  It 's  one  of  her  bad  days. 
If  the  fire  was  to  go  out,  through 
any  accident,  I  verily  believe  she 'd 
go  out  too,  and  never  come  to  life 
again." 

As  thev  looked  at  her,  I  looked  at  her 
also.  Although  it  was  a  warm  day,  she 
seemed  to  think  of  nothing  but  the  fire. 
I  fancied  she  was  jealous  even  of  the 
saucepan  on  it ;  and  I  have  reason  to 
know  that  she  took  its  impressment  into 
the  service  of  boiling  my  egg  and  broil- 
ing my  bacon  in  dudgeon;  for  I  saw 
her,  with  my  own  discomfited  eyes, 
shake  her  fist  at  me  once,  when  those 
culinary  operations  were  going  on,  and 
no  one  else  was  looking.  The  sun 
streamed  in  at  the  little  window,  but 
she  sat  with  her  own  back  and  the  back 
of  the  large  chair  towards  it,  screening 
the  fire  as  if  she  were  sedulously  keep- 
ing it  warm,  instead  of  it  keeping  her 
warm,  and  watching  it  in  a  most  dis- 
trustfal  manner.  The  completion  of 
the  preparations  for  my  breakfest,  by 
relieving  the  fire,  gave  her  such  extreme 
joy  that  she  laughed  aloud  ;  and  a 
very  unmelodious  laugh  she  had,  I 
must  say. 

I  sat  down  to  my  brown  loafi  my  egg, 
and  my  rasher  of  bacon,  with  a  basin  of 
milk  besides,  and  made  a  most  delicious 
meal.  While  I  was  yet  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  it,  the  old  woman  of  the 
house  said  to  the  master,  — 

"  Have  you  got  your  flute  with 
you  ? " 

"  Yes,"  he  returned. 

"  Have  a  blow  at  it,"  said  the  old 
woman,  coaxingly.     "  Do  !  " 

The  master,  upon  this,  put  his  hand 
underneath  the  skirts  of  his  coat^  and 
broueht  out  his  flute  in  three  pieces, 
which  he  screwed  together,  and  be§an 
immediately  to  play.    My  imprcMion 
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is,  after  many  yesuis  of  consideration, 
that  there  never  can  have  been  anybody 
in  the  world  who  plaved  worse.  He 
made  the  most  dismal  sounds  I  have 
ever  heard  produced  by  any  means, 
natural  or  artificial.  I  don't  know  what 
the  tunes  were,  —  if  there  were  such 
things  in  the  perfonnance  at  all,  which 
I  doubt,  ^but  the  influence  of  the  strain 
upon  me  was,  first,  to  make  me  think  of 
aU  my  sorrows  until  I  could  hardly  keep 
my  tears  back ;  then  to  take  away  my 
appetite  ;  and  lastly  to  make  me  so 
sleepy  that  I  couldn't  keep  my  eyes 
open.  They  be^in  to  close  agau,  and 
I  begin  to  nod,  as  the  recollection  rises 
finesh  ujpon  me.  Once  more  the  little 
room  with  its  open  corner-cupboard,  and 
its  square-backed  chairs,  and  its  angular 
little  staircase  leading  to  the  room  above, 
and  its  three  peacock^s  feathers  displaved 
over  the  mantel-piece,  —  I  rememoer 
wondering,  when  I  first  went  in,  what 
that  peacock  would  have  thought  if  he 
had  known  what  his  finery  was  doomed 
to  come  to,  — fades  fi-om  before  me,  and  * 
I  nod,  and  sleep.  The  flute  becomes 
inaudible,  the  wheels  of  the  coach  are 
heard  instead,  and  I  am  on  my  journey. 
The  coach  jolts,'  I  wake  with  a  start, 
and  the  flute  has  come  back  a^jain^  and 
the  master  at  Salem  House  is  sitting 
with  his  legs  crossed,  playing  it  dole- 
fiilly,  while  the  old  woman  of  the  house 
looks  on  delighted.  She  fades  in  her 
turn,  and  he  fades,  and  all  fades,  and 
there  is  no  flute,  no  master,  no  Salem 
House,  no  David  Copperfield,  no  any- 
thing but  heavy  sleep. 

I  dreamed,  I  thought,  that  once,  while 
he  was  blowing  into  this  dismal  flute, 
title  old  woman  of  the  house,^  who  had 
gone  nearer  and  nearer  to  him  in  her 
ecstatic  admiration,  leaned  over  the 
back  of  his  chair  and  gave  him  an  affec- 


tionate squeeze  round  the  neck,  which 

ing  for  a  moment.    I 

was  in  the  middle  state  between  sleep- 
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ing  and  waking,  either  then  or  immedi- 
ately afterwarcb ;  for,  as  he  resumed,  — 
it  was  a  real  fact  tliat  he  had  stopped 
playing,  —  Z  saw  and  heard  the  same  old 
woman  ask  Mrs.  Fibbitson  if  it  wasn't 
delicious  (meaning  the  flute),  to  which 
Mrs.  Fibbitson  replied,  ^'Ay,  ay  I 
Vesl"    and    nodded  at  the   fire,  to 


which,  I  am  persuaded,  she  gaye  the 
credit  of  the  whole  perfonnance. 

When  I  seemed  to  have  been  dozing 
a  long  while,  the  master  at  Salem 
House  unscrewed  his  flute  into  the  three 
pieces,  put  them  up  as  before,  and  took 
me  awav.  We  found  the  coach  very 
near  at  hand,  and  got  upon  the  root; 
but  I  was  80  dead  sleepy  that,  when  we 
stopped  on  the  road  to  take  up  some- 
body else,  they  put  me  inside  where 
there  were  no  passengers,  and  where  I 
slept  profoundly,  untill  found  the  coach 
going  at  a  footpace  up  a  steep  hill 
among  green  leaves.  Presently,  it 
stopped,  and  had  come  to  its  destina- 
tion. 

A  short  walk  brought  us — I  mean 
the  master  and  me — to  Salem  House, 
which  was  enclosed  with  a  high  brick 
wall,  and  looked  very  dull.  Over  a 
door  in  this  wall  was  a  board  with  Sa- 
lem House  upon  it;  and  through  a 
grating  in  this  door  we  were  surveyed, 
when  we  rang  the  bell,  by  a  suriy  ace, 
which  I  found,  on  the  door  being 
opened,  belonged  to  a  stout  man  with  a 
bull-neck,  a  wooden  leg,  overhanging 
temples,  and  his  hair  cut  close  all  round 
his  head. 

"  The  new  boy,"  said  the  master. 

The  man  with  the  wooden  leg  eyed 
me  all  over,  —  it  did  n*t  take  long,  for 
there  was  not  much  of  me,  —  and  locked 
the  gate  behind  us,  and  took  out  the 
key.  We  were  going  up  to  the  house, 
among  some  dark  heavy  trees,  when  he 
called  afler  my  conductor. 

"Hallo  I" 

We  looked  back,  and  he  was  stand- 
ing at  the  door  of  a  little  lodge,  where 
he  lived,  with  a  pair  of  boots  in  his 
hand. 

"Here I  The  cobbler's  been,"  he 
said,  "since  you've  been  out,  Mr. 
Mell,  and  he  says  he  can't  mend  'em 
any  more.  He  says  there  ain't  a  bit  of 
the  original  boot  left,  and  he  wonders 
you  expect  it" 

With  these  words  he  threw  the  boots 
towards  Mr.  Mell,  who  went  back  a  few 
paces  to  pick  them  up,  and  looked  at 
them  (very  disconsolately,  I  was  afiraid) 
as  we  went  on  tog[ether.  I  observed 
then,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  boots 
he  had  on  were  a  good  deal  the  worse 
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kft  wear)  and  that  his  stoddi^  was  just 
Weakhig  out  in  one  place,  like  a  bud. 

Salem.  House  was  a  square  brick 
building  with  wings ;  of  a  bare  and  un- 
fomished  appearance.  All  about  it  was 
so  very  quiet  that  I  said  to  Mr.  Mell  I 
supposed  the  bovs  were  out ;  but  he 
seemed  surprised  at  my  not  knowing 
that  it  was  holiday-time ;  that  all  the 
boys  were  at  their  several  homes ;  that 
Mr.  Cresdde,  the  proprietor,  was  down 
by  the  seaside  with  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Creakle;  and  that  I  was  sent  in  holi< 
day-time  as  a  punishment  for  my  mis- 
domg,  —  all  of  which  he  explained  to 
me  as  we  went  along. 

I  gazed  upon  the  school-room  into 
which  he  took  me,  as  the  most  forlorn 
and  desolate  place  I  had  ever  seen.  I 
see  it  now.  A  long  room,  with  three 
lone  rows  of  desks,  and  six  of  forms, 
and  bristling  all  round  with  pegs  for 
hats  and  slates.  Scraps  of  old  copy- 
books and  exercises  litter  the  dirty  floor. 
Some  silkworms'  houses,  made  of  the 
same  materials,  are  scattered  over  the 
desks.  Two  miserable  little  white  mice, 
left  behind  by  their  owner,  are  running 
up  and  down  in  a  fusty  castle  made  of 
pasteboard  and  wire,  looking  in  all  the 
comers  with  their  red^  eyes  for  any- 
thing to  eat.  A  bird,  in  a  cage  very 
little  bigger  than  himself  makes  a 
mournful  rattle  now  and  then  in  hop- 
ping on  his  perch,  two  inches  high,  or 
dropping  from  it,  but  neither  sings  nor 
chirps.  There  is  a  strange  unwholesome 
smell  upon  the  room,  like  mildewed  cor- 
duroysj  sweet  apples  wanting  air,  and 
rotten  books.  There  could  not  well  be 
more  ink  splashed  about  it,  if  it  had  been 
roofless  from  its  first  construction,  and 
the  skies  had  rained,  snowed,  hailed, 
and  blown  ink  through  the  varying 
seasons  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Mell,  having  left  me  while  he  took 
his  irreparable  boots  up  stairs,  I  went 
softly  to  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  ob- 
serving all  this  as  I  crept  along.  Sud- 
denly I  came  upon  a  pasteboard  pla- 
card, beautifully  written,  which  was  ly- 
ing on  the  desk,  and  bore  these  words, 
—  '  Take  care  ofhitn.^    He  bites  J" 

I  got  upon  the  desk  immediately,  ap- 
prehensive of  at  least  a  great  dog  under- 
neath.   But,  though  I  looked  sOl  lomid 


with  anxious  eyes,  I  could  see  nothing 
of  him.  I  was  still  engaged  in  peeringi 
about,  when  Mr.  Mell  came  back,  ana 
asked  me  what  I  did  up  there. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  says  I ;  "  if 
you  please,  I  'm  lookine  for  the  dog." 

"  Dog  ?  "  says  he,  "What  dog?"* 

"Isn't  it  a  dog,  sir?" 

"Isn't  what  a  dog?" 

'  *  That  *s  to  be  taken  care  of,  sir ;  that 
bites." 

"  No,  Copperfield,"  says  he,  gravely ; 
"  that 's  not  a  dog.  That 's  a  boy.  My 
instructions  are,  Copperfield,  to  put  this 
placard  on  your  back.  I  am  sorry  to 
make  such  a  beginning^  with  you,  but 
I  must  do  it." 

With  that  he  took  me  down,  and  tied 
the  placard,  which  was  neatly  constructed 
for  the  purpose,  on  my  shoulders  like  a 
knapsack  ;  and  wherever  I  went,  after- 
wards, I  had  the  consolation  of  carrying 
it 

What  I  suffered  from  that  placard,  no- 
body  can  imagine.  Whether  it  was  pos- 
^sible  for  people  to  see  me  or  not,  I 
always  fancied  that  somebody  was  read- 
ing It.  It  was  no  relief  to  turn  round 
and  find  nobody ;  for  wherever  my  back 
was,  there  I  imagined  somebody  always 
to  be.  That  cruel  man  with  the  wooden 
leg  aggravated  my  sufferings.  He  was 
in  authority ;  and  if  he  ever  saw  me  lean- 
ing against  a  tree,  or  a  wall^  or  the 
house,  he  roared  out  from  his  lodse- 
door,  in  a  stupendous  voice,  "  Haflo, 
you,  sir  I  You  Copperfield  I  Show  that 
badge  conspicuous,  or  I  '11  report  you  I  '* 
The  playground  was  a  bare  gravelled 
yard,  open  to  all  the  back  of  the  house 
and  the  offices,  —  and  I  knew  that  the 
servants  read  it,  and  the  butcher  read 
it,  and  the  baker  read  it;  that  every- 
body, in  a  word,  who  came  backwards 
and  forwards  to  the  house,  of  a  morn- 
ing when  I  was  ordered  to  walk  ther& 
read  that  I  was  to  be  taken  care  of, 
for  I  bit.  I  recollect  that  I  positively 
began  to  have  a  dread  of  myself  as  a 
kind  of  wild  boy  who  did  bite. 

There  was  an  old  door  in  this  play- 
ground, on  which  the  boys  had  a  custom 
of  carving  their  names.  It  was  com- 
pletely covered  with  such  inscriptions. 
In  my  dread  of  the  end  of  the  vaca- 
tion and  their  coming  back,  I  could 
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Aot  read  a  boy^s  name,  without  inquir' 
»»g  in  what  tone  and  with  what  em- 
phasb  he  would  read,  **Take  care  of 
mm.  He  bites."  There  was  one  boy, 
—  a  certain  J.  Steerforth,  —  who  cut  his 
name  very  deep  and  very  often,  who,  I 
conceived,^  would  read  it  in  a  rather 
strong  voice,  and  afterwards  pull  my 
hair.  There  was  another  boy,  one 
Tommy  Traddles,  who  I  dreaded  would 
make  game  of  it,  and  pretend  to  be 
dreadfully  frightened  oi  me.  There 
was  a  third,  George  Demple,  who  I 
^mcied  would  sing  it.  I  have  looked, 
a  little  shrinking  creature,  at  that  door, 
until  the  owners  of  all  the  names — there 
were  five-and-forty  of  them  in  the  schocS 
then,  Mr.  Mell  said  —  seemed  to  send 
me  to  Coventry  by  general  acclamation, 
and  to  cry  out,  each  in  liis  o^ti  way, 
•*  Take  care  of  him.     He  bites!" 

It  was  the  same  with  the  places  at 
the  desks  and  forms.  It  was  the  same 
with  the  groves  of  deserted  bedsteads 
I  peeped  at,  on  my  way  to,  and  when 
I  was  in,  my  own  bei  I  remember 
dreaming,  mght  after  night,  of  being 
with  m^  mother  as  she  used  to  be,  or 
of  going  to  a  party  at  Mr.  Peggotty's, 
or  of  travelling  outside  the  stage-coach, 
or  of  dining  again  with  my  unfortunate 
friend,  the  waiter,  and  in  all  these  cir- 
cumstances making  people  scream  and 
stare,  by  the  unhappy  disclosure  that 
I  had  nothing  on  but  my  little  night- 
shirt and  that  placard. 

In  the  monotony  of  my  life,  and  in 
my  constant  apprehension  of  the  re- 
opening of  the  school,  it  was  such  an 
insupportable  affliction  I  I  had  long 
tasks  every  day  to  do  with  Mr.  Mell ; 
but  I  did  them,  there  being  no  Mr.  and 
Miss  Murdstone  here,  and  got  through 
them  without  diserace.  Before  and 
after  them,  I  walked  about  —  super- 
vised, as  I  have  mentioned,  by  the  man 
with  the  wooden  leg.  How  vividly  I 
call  to  mind  the  damp  about  the  house, 
the  green  cracked  flag-stones  in  the 
court,  an  old  leaky  water-butt,  and  the 
discolored  trunks  of  some  of  the  grim 
trees,  which  seejned  to  have  dripped 
more  in  the  rain  than  other  trees,  and 
to  have  blown  less  in  the  sun  I  At  one 
we  dined,  Mr.  Mell  and  I,  at  the  upper 
end  of  a  long,  bare  dining-room,  full  of 


deal  tables,  and  smelling  of  fiU.  Then, 
we  had  more  tasks  until  tea,  which  Mr. 
Mell  drank  out  of  a  blue  teacup,  and  I 
out  of  a  tin  pot,  AU  day  long,  and 
until  seven  or  eight  in  the  evening,  Mr. 
Mell,  at  his  own  detached  desk  in  the 
school-room,  worked  hard  with  pen,  ink, 
ruler,  books,  and  writing-paper,  making 
out  the  bills  (as  I  found)  for  last  hali- 
year.  When  he  had  put  up  his  things 
for  the  night,  he  took  out  his  flute,  and 
blew  at  it,  until  I  almost  thought  he 
would  gradually  blow  his  whole  being 
into  the  large  hole  at  the  top,  and  ooze 
away  at  the  keys. 

I  picture  my  small  self  in  the  dimly- 
lighted  rooms,  sitting  with  my  head 
upon  my  hand,  listening  to  the  doleful 
performance  of  Mr.  Mell,  and  conning 
to-morrow's  lessons.  I  picture  myself 
with  my  books  shut  up,  still  listening  to 
the  doleful  performance  of  Mr.  Mell, 
and  listening  through  it  to  what  used  to 
be  at  home,  and  to  the  blowing  of  the 
wind  on  Yarmouth  flats,  and  feeling 
0|rery  sad  and  solitary.  I  picture  myseU* 
•^oing  up  to  bed,  among  the  unused 
rooms,  and  sitting  on  my  bedside  cry- 
ing for  a  comfortable  word  from  Peg- 
gotty.  I  picture  myself  coming  down 
stairs  in  the  morning,  and  looking 
through  a  long  ghastly  gash  of  a  stair- 
case window,  at  the  school-bell  hanging 
on  the  top  of  an  out-house,  with  a 
weathercock  above  it;  and  dreading 
the  time  when  it  shall  ring  J.  Steer- 
forth  and  the  rest  to  work,  —which  is 
only  second,  in  my  foreboding  appre- 
hensions, to  the  time  when  the  man 
with  the  wooden  leg  shall  unlock  the 
rusty  ^te,  to  give  admission  to  the 
awftil  Mr.  Creakle.  I  cannot  think  I 
was  a  very  dangerous  character  in  any 
of  these  aspects,  but  in  all  of  them  I 
carried  the  same  warning  on  my  back. 

Mr.  Mell  never  said  much  to  me,  but 
he  was  never  harsh  to  me.  I  suppose 
we  were  company  to  each  other,  with- 
out talking.  I  forgot  to  mention  that 
he  would  talk  to  himself  sometimes, 
and  grin,  and  clench  his  fis^  and  grind 
his  teeth,  and  pull  his  hair  m  an  unac- 
countable manner.  But  he  had  these 
peculiarities;  and  at  first  they  fright- 
ened me,  though  I  soon  got  used  to 
•th«ra. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

1  BNLARGB  MY  ORCLB  OF  ACQUAINT- 
ANCE. 

I  HAD  led  this  life  about  a  month, 
when  the  man  with  the  wooden  leg 
began  to  stump  about  with  a  mop  and 
a  bucket  of  water,  from  which  I  inferred 
that  preparations  were  making  to  receive 
Mr.  Creakle  and  the  boys.  I  was  not 
mistaken;  for  the  mop  came  into  the 
Bchool-room  before  long,  and  turned  out 
Mr.  Mell  and  me,  who  lived  where  we 
could,  and  got  on  how  we  could,  for. 
some  days»  diuing  which  we  were  al- 
ways in  tne  way  of  two  or  three  young 
women,  who  had  rarely  shown  them- 
selves before,  and  were  so  continually 
in  the  midst  of  dust  that  I  sneezed 
almost  as  much  as  if  Salem  House  had 
been  a  great  snuff-box. 

One  day  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Mell, 
that  Mr.  Creakle  would  be  home  that 
evening.     In  the  evening,  after  tea,  I 
heard  that  he  was  come.    Before  bed-  i 
time,  I  was  fetched  by  the  man  with  ' 
the  wooden  leg  to  appear  before  him. 

Mr.  Creakle's  part  of  the  house  was 
a  good  deal  more  comfortable  than  ours, 
and  he  had  a  snue  bit  of  garden  that 
looked  pleasant  after  the  dusty  play- 
ground, which  was  such  a  desert  m 
miniature  that  I  thought  no  one  but  a 
camel,  or  a^  dromedary,  could  have  felt 
at  home  in  it  It  seemed  to  me  a  bold 
thing  even  to  take  notice  that  the  pas- 
sage looked  comfortable,  as  I  went  on 
my   way  trembling  to   Mr.   Creakle's 

fresence ;  which  so  abashed  me,  when 
was  ushered  into  it,  that  I  hardly  saw 
Mrs.  Creakle  or  Miss  Creakle  (who 
were  both  there  in  the  parlor),  or  any- 
thing but  Mr.  Creakle,  a  stout  gentle- 
man with  a  bunch  of  watch-chain  and 
seals,  in  an  arm-chair, .  with  a  tumbler 
and  bottle  beside  him. 

"  So  I "  said  Mr.  Creakle.  "  This  is 
the  young  gentleman  whose  teeth  are  to 
be  filed  I    Turn  him  round." 

The  wooden-l^rged  man  turned  me 
about  so  9s  to  exhibit  the  placard,  and, 
having  afforded  time  for  a  fiill  survey 
of  it,  turned  me  about  again,  with  my 
face  to  Mr.  Creakle,  and  posted  himself 
at  Mr.  Creakle's  side.    Mr.  Creal^e's 


&ce  was  fiery,  and  Ills  eyes  were  smsJl, 
and  deep  in  his  head.  He  had  thick 
veins  in  his  forehead,  a  little  nose,  and 
a  larg;e  chin.  He  was  bald  on  the  top 
of  his  head,  and  had  some  thin  wet- 
looking  hair  that  was  just  turning  grey, 
brushed  across  each  temple,  so  tliat  th« 
two  sides^  interlaced  on  his  forehead. 
But  the  circumstance  about  him  which 
impressed  me  most  was,  that  he  had 
no  voice,  but  spoke  in  a  whisper.  Th« 
exertion  this  cost  him,  or  the  conscious- 
ness of  talking  in  that  feeble  way,  made 
his  angry  face  so  much  more  angry, 
and  his  thick  veins  so  much  thicker, 
when  he  spoke,  that  I  am  not  surprised, 
An  looking  back,  at  tliis  peculiarity 
striking  me  as  his  chief  one. 

"  Now,"  said  Mr.  Creakle.  "What  *a 
the  report  of  this  boy?"  _ 

"  There 's  nothing  against  him  yet," 
returned  the  man  with  the  wooden  leg. 
"  There  has  been  no  opportunity." 

I  thought  Mr.  Creakle  was  disap- 
pointed.  I  thought  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Creakle  (at  whom  I  now  glanced  for 
the  first  time,  and  who  were  both  thin 
and  quiet)  were  not  disappointed. 

"  Come  here,  sir  1 "  said  Mr.  Creakle, 
beckoning  to  me. 

"Come  here!"  said  the  man  with 
the  wooden  1^,  repeating  the  ges- 
ture. 

"I  have  the  happiness  of  knowing 
your  father-in-law,"  whispered  Mr. 
Creakle,  taking  me  by  the  ear;  '*and  a 
worthy  maniie  is,  and  a  man  of  a  strong 
character. «  He  knows  me,  and  I  know 
him.  Do  y<7«  know  me ?  Hey?"  said 
Mr.  Creakle,  pinching  my  ear  with 
ferocious  playfulness. 

"  Not  yet,  sir,"  I  said,  flinching  with 
the  pain. 

"Not  yet?  Hey?"  repeated  Mr. 
Creakle.     * '  But  you  will  soon.     Hey  ? " 

"You  will  soon.  Hey?"  repeated 
the  man  with  the  wooden  leg.  I  after- 
wards found  that  he  generally  acted, 
with  his  strong  voice,  as  Mr.  Creakle's 
interpreter  to  the  boys. 

I  was  very  much  frightened,  and  said, 
I  hoped  so,  if  he  pl|ased.  I  felt,  all 
this  while,  as  if  my  ear  were  blazing,  he 
pinched  it  so  hard. 

"  I  '11  tell  you  what  I  am,"  whispered 
Mr.  Creakle,  letting  it  go  at- last,  wiOi 
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«  screw  at  parting  that  brouelit  the 
water  into  my  eyes.    "  I  'm  a  1  artar. " 

•*  A  Tartar,"  said  the  man  with  the 
wooden  leg. 

"  When  I  say  I  'U  do  a  thing,  I  do  it,'» 
said  Mr.  Creakle ;  "  and  when  I  say  I 
will  have  a  thing  done,  I  will  have  it 
done." 

"  Will  have  a  thing  done,  I  will  have 
it  done,"  repeated  the  man  with  the 
wooden  leg. 

**  I  am  a  determined  character,"  said 
Mr.  Creakle.  "  That 's  what  I  am.  I 
do  my  duty.  That's  what  /  do.  My 
fksh  and  bloody" — he  looked  at  Mrs. 
Creakle  as  he  said  this,  —  "  when  it  rises 
against  me,  is  not  my  flesh  and  blood. 
I  discard  it.  Has  that  fellow,"  to  the 
Bian  with  the  wooden  leg,  "  been  here 
again?" 

**  No,"  was  the  answer. 
"No,"  said  Mr.  Creakle.  "He 
knows  better.  He  knows  me.  Let  him 
keep  away.  I  sav  let  him  keep  away," 
said  Mr.  Creakle,  striking;  his  hand 
upon  the  table,  and  lookmg  at  Mrs. 
Creakle,  "  for  he  knows  me.  Now  you 
have  begun  to  know  me  too,  my  young 
friend,  and  you  may  go.  Take  him 
away." 

I  was  very  glad  to  be  ordered  away ; 
for  Mrs.  and  Miss  Creakle  were  both 
wiping  their  eyes,  and  I  felt  as  uncom- 
f<HrtabTe  few  them  as  I  did  for  myself. 
But  I  bad  a  petition  on  my  mind  which 
concerned  me  so  nearly  that  I  could  n't 
help  saying,  though  I  wondered  at  my 
£)wn  courage, — 

"  If  you  please,  sir  —  " 
Mr.  Creakle  whispered,  "Hah?  What 
*s  this?"  and  bent  his  eyes  upon  me, 
sft  if  he  would  have  burnt  me  up  with 
them. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  I  faltered,  "  if  I 
micht  be  allowed  (I  am  very  sorry 
in^ed,  sir,  for  what  I  .did)  to  take 
Uiis  writing  off,  before  the  boys  come 
back—" 

Whether  Mr.  Creakle  was  in  earnest, 
or  whether  he  only  did  it  to  frighten  me, 
I  don't  know,  but  he  made  a  burst  out 
of  his  chair,  before  which  I  precipitately 
retreated,  without  waiting  for  the  escort 
of  the  man  with  the  wooden  leg,  and 
never  once  stopped  until  I  reached  my 
.OWD  ]iwdi»pi»t  where,  finding  J  was  not 


pursued,  I  went  to  bed,  as  it  was  time, 
and  lay  quaking  for  a  couple  of  hours. 

Next  morning  Mr.  Sharp  came  back. 
Mr.  Sharp  was  the  first  master,  and 
superior  to  Mr.  Mell.  Mr.  Mell  took 
his  meals  with  the  boys,  but  Mr.  Sharp 
dined  and  supped  at  Mr.  Creakle's 
table.  He  was  a  limp,  delicate-looking 
gentleman,  I  thought,  with  a  good  deal 
of  nose,  and  a  way  of  carrying  his  head 
on  one  side,  as  if  it  were  a  little  too 
heavy  for  him.  His  hair  was  very 
smooth  and  wavy ;  but  I  was  informed 
by  the  very  first  boy  who  came  back 
that  it  was  a  wig  (a  second-hand  one  he 
said),  and  that  Mr.  Sharp  went  out  every 
Saturday  afternoon  to  get  it  curled. 

It  was  no  other  than  Tommy  Trad- 
dies  who  gave  me  this  piece  of  intelli- 
gence.  He  was  the  first  boy  who 
returned.  He  introduced  himself  by 
informing  me  that  I  should  find  his 
name  on  the  right-hand  corner  of  the 
gate,  over  the  top  bolt:  upon  that  I 
said,  "Traddles?'^  to  which  he  replied, 
V  The  same,"  and  then  he  asked  me  for 
a  full  account  of  myself  and  femily. 

It  was  a  happy  circumstance  for  me 
that  Traddles  came  back  first.  He  en-  * 
joyed  my  placard  so  much  that  he 
saved  me  finm  the  embarrassment  of 
either  disclosure  or  concealment,  by 
presenting  me  to  every  other  boy  who 
came  back,  great  or  small,  immediately 
on  his  arrival,  in  this  form  of  introduc- 
tion, —  "  Look  here  I  Here 's  a  game  I " 
Happily,  too,  the  greater  part  of  the 
boys  came  back  low-spirited,  and  were 
not  so  boisterous  at  my  expense  as  I 
had  expected.  Some  of  them  certainly 
did  dance  about  me  like  wild  Indians ; 
and  the  greater  part  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  pretending  that  I  was 
a  dog,  and  patting  and  smoothing  me, 
lest  1  should  bite,  and  saying,  '*  Lie 
down,  sir  1 "  and  calling  me  Towzer. 
This  was  naturally  confiising,  among  so 
many  strangers,  and  cost  me  some  tears, 
but  on  the  whole  it  was  much  better 
than  I  had  anticipated. 

I  was  not  considered  as  being  for- 
mally received  into  the  school,  however, 
until  J.  Stecrforth  arrived.  Before  this 
boy,  who  was  reputed  to  be  a  great 
scholar,  and  was  verygood-looking;,  and 
at  least  half  a  dozen  years  my  semor,  I 
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was  carried  as  before  a  magistrate.  He 
inquired,  under  a  shed  in  the  playground, 
into  the  particulars  of  my  punisnment, 
and  was  pleased  to  express  his  opinion 
that  it  was  "  a  jolly  shame  "  ;  for  which 
I  became  bound  to  him  ever  afterwards. 

**  What  money  have  you  got.  Copper- 
field  ? "  he  said,  walking  aside  with  me 
when  he  had  disposed  of  my  a&ir  in 
these  terms. 

I  told  him  seven  shillings. 

"  You  had  better  give  it  to  me  to  take 
care  of,"  he  said.  "  At  least,  you  can 
if  you  like.  You  need  n't  if  you  don't 
like." 

I  hastened  to  comply  with  his  fiiend- 
ly  suggestion,  and,  opening  Peggotty^s 
purse,  turned  it  upside  down  into  nis 

"Do  you  want  to  spend  anything 
now  ? "  he  asked  me. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  I  replied. 

"You  can,  if  you  like,  you  know," 
said  Steerforth.    "  Say  the  word." 

"  No,  thank  you,  sir,"  I  repeated. 

"  Perhaps  you  'd  like  to  spend  a  cou-^ 
pie  of  shillings,  or  so,  in  a  bottle  of  cur- 
rant .wine  by  and  by,  up  in  the  bed- 
room ?  "  said  Steerforth.    "  You  belong 
to  my  bedroom,  I  find." 

It  certainly  had  not  occurred  to  me 
before,  but  I  said.  Yes,  I  should  like 
that. 

"  Very  eood,"  said  Steerforth.  "  You 
*llbegladto  spend  another  shilling  or 
so  in  2dmbnd  cakes,  I  daresav?  " 

I  said.  Yes,  I  should  like  tnat,  too. 

*'  And  another  shilling  ox  so  in  bis- 
cuits, and  another  in  fruit,  eh?"  said 
Steerforth.  "  I  say,  young  Copperfield, 
you  're  goine  it !  " 

Z  smiled,  because  he  smiled :  but  I 
was  a  little  troubled  in  my  mind,  too. 

"  Well ! "  said  Steerforth.  "  We  must 
make  it  stretch  as  far  as  we  can  ;  that 's 
all.  I  '11  do  the  best  in  my  power  for 
you.  I  can  go  out  when  Z  like,  and 
I  '11  smuggle  the  prog  in."  With  these 
words  he  put  the  money  in  his  pocket, 
and  kindlv  told  me  not  to  make  myself 
uneasy :  ne  would  take  care  it  should 
be  all  right 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  if  that 
were  all  right  which  I  had  a  secret  mis- 

Owas   nearly  all  wrong, — for  I 
it  was  a  watte  of  my  mother's 


two  half-crowns,  though  I  had  i>re- 
served  the  piece  of  paper  they  were 
wrapped  in,  which  was  a  jM^cious  sav- 
ing. When  we  went  up  stairs  to  bed, 
he  produced  tlie  whole  seven  shillings' 
worth,  and  laid  it  out  on  my  bed  in  uie 
moonlight,  saying,  — 

"  There  you  are,  young  Copperfield, 
and  a  royal  spread  you  've  got  1 " 

I  could  n't  think  of  doine  the  honors 
of  the  feast,  at  my  time  of  life,  while  he 
was  by.  My  hand  shook  at  the  very 
thought  of  it.  I  begged  him  to  do  me 
the  fevor  of  presiding ;  and  my  request 
being  seconded  by  the  other  boys  who 
were  in  that  room,  he  acceded  to  it,  and 
sat  upon  my  pillow,  handing  round  the 
viands — with  perfect  fairness,  Z  must 
say  —  and  dispensing  the  currant  wine 
in  a  little  glass  without  a  foot,  which 
was  his  own  property.  As  to  me,  I  sat 
on  his  left  nand;  and  the  rest  were 
grouped  about  us,  on  the  nearest  beds 
and  on  the  floor. 

How  well  I  recollect  our  sitting  there, 
talking  in  whispers ;  or  their  talkine^ 
and  my  respectfully  listening,  I  ought 
rather  to  say;  the  moonlight  falling  a 
little  way  into  the  room,  through  the 
window,  painting  a  pale  window  on  the 
floor,  and  the  greater  part  of  us  in 
shadow,  except  when  Steerforth  dipped 
a  match  into  a  phosphorus-box,  when 
he  wanted  to  Iook  for  anything  on  the 
board,  and  shed  a  blue  glare  over  us 
that  was  gone  directly  1  A  certain  mys- 
terious feeling,  conseqiient  on  the  dark- 
ness, the  secrecy  of  the  revel,  and  the 
whisper  in  which  everything  was  said, 
steals  over  me  again,  and  I  Usten  to  all 
they  tell  me,  with  a  vague  feeling  of 
solemnity  and  awe,  which  makes  me 
glad  that  they  are  all  so  near,  and  fneht- 
ens  me  (though  I  feign  to  laugh)  when 
Traddles  pretends  to  see  a  ghost  in  the 
comer. 

I  heard  all  kinds  of  thing^  about  the 
school  and  all  belonging  to  it.  I  heard 
that  Mr.  Creakle  had  not  preferred  his 
claim  to  being  a  Tartar  without  reason ; 
that  he  was  the  sternest  and  most  se- 
vere of  masters;  that  he  laid  about 
him,  right  and  left,  every  day  of  his  life, 
charging  in  among  the  boys  like  a 
trooper,  and  slashing  away,  unmerci- 
fully.   That  he  knew  nothing  himself 
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but  tho  art  of  dashing,  being  more  ig- 
adtant  (J.  Steerforth  said)  than  the 
lowest  boy  in  the  school ;  that  he  had 
been,  a  good  many  years  ago,  a  small 
hop>dealer  in  the  Borough,  and  had 
taken  to  the  schooling  business  after 
being  bankrupt  in  hops,  and  making 
away  with  Mrs.  Creakle's  money; 
with  a  good  deal  more  of  that  sort, 
which  I  wondered  how  they  knew. 

I  heard  that  the  man  with  the  wood- 
en leg,  whose  name  was  Tungay,  was 
an  obstinate  barbarian  who  had  formerly 
as^ted  in  the  hop  business,  but  had 
come  into  the  scholastic  line  with  Mr. 
Creakle,  in  conseauence,  as  was  sup- 
posed among  the  boys,  of  his  having 
broken  his  leg  in  Mr.  Creakle's  ser- 
vice, and  having  done  a  deal  of  dishon- 
est work  for  him,  and  knowing  his  se- 
crets. I  heard  that,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Mr.  Creakle,  Tungay  con- 
sidered the  whole  establishment,  mas- 
ters and  boys,  as  his  natural  enemies, 
and  that  the  only  delight  of  his  life 
was  to  be  sour  and  malicious.  I  heard 
that  Mr.  Creakle  had  a  son,  who  had 
not  been  Tungay's  friend,  and  who,  as- 
sisting in  the  school,  had  once  held 
some  remonstrance  with  his  Either  on 
2^  occasion  when  its  discipline  was  verv 
cruelly  exercised,  and  was  supposed, 
besides,  to  have  protested  against  his 
father's  usage  of  his  mother.  I  heard 
that  Mr.  Creakle  had  turned  him  out  of 
doors,  in  consequence ;  and  that  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Creakle  had  been  in  a  sad 
war^,  ever  since. 

but  the  greatest  wonder  that  I  heard 
of  Mr.  Creakle  was,  there  being  one 
boy  in  the  school  on  whom  he  never  ven- 
tured to  lay  a  hand,  and  that  boy  being 
J.  Steerforth,  Steerforth  himself  con- 
firmed this  when  it  was  stated,  and  said 
that  he  should  like  to  begin  to  see  him 
do  it  On  being  asked  by  a  mild  boy 
(not  me)  how  he  would  proceed  if  he 
did  be^m  to  see  him  do  it,  he  dipped  a 
match  mto  his  phosphorus-box  on  pur- 
po«e  to  shed  a  glare  over  his  reply,  and 
said  he  would  commence  with  knocking 
him  down  with  a  blow  on  the  forehead 
fr«n  the  seven-and-six-penny  ink-bottle 
that  was  always  on  the  mantel-piece. 
We  sat  in  the  dark  for  some  time, 
breathless. 


I  heard  that  Mr.  Sharp  and  Mr.  Mell 
were  both  supposed  to  be  wretchedly 
paid ;  and  that  when  tliere  was  hot  and 
cold  meat  for  dinner  at  Mr.  Creakle's  ta- 
ble, Mr.  Sharp  was  alwavs  expected  to 
say  he  preferred  cold  ;  which  was  again 
corroborated  by  J.  Steerforth,  the  only 
parlor-boarder.  I  heard  that  Mr.  Sharp's 
wig  did  n't  fit  him  ;  and  that  he  need  n't 
be  so  "bounceable"  —  somebody  else 
said  ••  bumptious  "  —  about  it,  because 
his  own  red  hair  was  very  plamly  to  be 
seen  behind. 

I  heard  that  one  boy,  who  was  a  coal- 
merchant's  son,  came  as  a  set-ofif  against 
the  coal-bill,  and  was  called  on  that 
account  "  Exchange  or  Barter,"  —  a 
name  selected  from  the  arithmetic-book 
as  expressing  this  arrangement.  I  heard 
that  the  table-beer  was  a  robbery  of 
parents,  and  the  pudding  an  imposition. 
I  heard  that  Miss  Creakle  was  regarded 
by  the  school  in  general  as  being  m  love 
with  Steerforth ;  and  I  am  sure,  as  I  sat 
in  the  dark,  thinking  of  his  nice  voice, 
and  his  fine  fiice,  and  his  easy  manner, 
and  his  curling  hair,  I  thought  it  very 
likely.  I  heard  that  Mr.  Mell  was  not 
a  bad  sort  of  fellow,  but  had  n't  a  six- 
pence to  bless  himself  with ;  and  that 
there  was  no  doubt  that  old  Mrs.  Mell, 
his  mother,  was  as  poor  as  Job.  I 
thought  of  my  breakfast  then,  and  what 
had  sounded  like  "  My  Charley  I "  but 
I  was,  I  am  elad  to  remember,  as  mute 
as  a  mouse  about  it 

The  hearing  of  all  this,  and  a  good 
deal  more,  outlasted  the  baijiauet  some 
time.  The  greater  part  of  the  guests 
had  gone  to  bed  as  soon  as  the  eating 
and  drinking  were  over ;  and  we,  who 
had  remained  whispering  and  listening 
half  undressed,  at  last  betook  oiurselves 
to  bed  too. 

"  Good  night,  young  Copperfield," 
said  Steerforth;  "I'U  take  care  of 
you." 

"  You  're  very  kind,"  I  grateftilly  re- 
tiumed.  "  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
you-'* 

"You  haven't  got  a  sister,  have 
you?"  said  Steerforth,  yawning. 

"  No,"  I  answered. 

"That's  a  pity,'*  said  Steerforth. 
"If  you  had  had  one,  I  should  think 
she  would  have  been  a  pretty,  timid, 
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little,  bright-eyed  sort  of  girl.  I  should 
have  liked  to  know  her.  Good  night, 
young  Copperfield.'* 

"Good night,  sir,"  I  replied. 

I  thought  of  him  very  much  after  I 
went  to  bed,  and  raised  myself,  I  recol- 
lect, to  look  at  him  where  he  lay  in 
the  moonlight,  with  his  handsome  face 
turned  up,  and  his  head  reclining  easily 
on  his  arm.  He  was  a  person  of  great 
power  in  my  eyes  :  that  was  of  coiurse 
the  reason  of  my  mind  running  on  him. 
No  veiled  future  dimly  eianced  upon 
him  in  the  moonbeams.  There  was  no 
shadowy  picture  of  his  footstep  in  the 
garden  that  I  dreamed  of  walking  in  all 
night 


CHAPTER  VII. 

MY  "  PIRST  HALF  ^  AT  SALSM  HOVSK. 

School  began  in  earnest  next  day. 
A  profoimd  impression  was  made  upon 
me,  I  remember,  by  the  roar  of  voices 
in  the  school-room  suddenly  becoming 
hushed  as  death  when  Mr.  Creakle 
entered  after  breakfast,  and  stood  in 
the  doorway  looking  round  upon  us,  like 
a  giant  in  a  story-book  surveying  his 
captives. 

Tungay  stood  at  Mr.  Creakle's  elbow. 
He  had  no  occasion,  I  thought,  to  cry 
out  "  Silence  I "  so  ferociously,  for  the 
boys  were  all  struck  speechless  and 
motionless. 

Mr.  Creakle  was  seen  to  speak,  and 
Tungay  was  heard,  to  this  effect 

"Now,  bovs,  this  is  a  new  hal£ 
Take  care  what  you're  about,  in  this 
new  half.  Come  fresh  up  to  the  les- 
sons, I  advise  you,  for  I  come  fresh  up 
to  the  punishment.  I  won't  flinch.  It 
will  be  of  no  use  your  rubbing  your- 
selves; you  won't  rub  the  marks  out 
that  I  shall  give  you.  Now  get  to 
work,  every  boy  I " 

When  tnis  dreadful  exordium  was 
over,  and  Tungay  had  stumped  out 
again,  Mr.  Creakle  came  to  where  I 
sat,  and  told  me  that  if  I  were  famous 
for  biting,  he  was  famous  for  biting,  too. 
He  then  showed  me  the  cane,  and 
asked  me  what  I  thought  oiihat^  for  a 
tooth?    Was   it  a  sharp  tooth,  hey? 


Was  it  a  double  tooth,  hey?  Had  it 
a  deep  prong,  hey?  Did  it  bite,  hey? 
Did  it  bite  ?  At  every  question  he  gave 
me  a  fleshy  cut  with  it  that  made  me 
writhe ;  so  I  was  very  soon  made  free 
of  Salem  House  (as  Steerforth  said), 
and  very  soon  in  tears  also. 

Not  that  I  mean  to  say  these  were 
special  marks  of  distinction,  which  only 
I  received.  On  the  contrary,  a  lixtat 
majority  of  the  boys  (especially  the 
smaller  ones)  were  vinted  with  similar 
instances  of^  notice,  as  Mr.  Creakle 
made  the  round  ol  the  school-room. 
Half  the  establishment  was  writhing 
and  crying,  before  the  day's  work  be- 
gan ;  and  how  much  of  it  had  writhed 
and  cried  before  the  day's  work  was 
over  I  am  really  afraid  to  recollect, 
lest  I  should  seem  to  exaggerate. 

I  should  think  there  never  can  have 
been  a  man  who  enjoyed  his  profession 
more  than  Mr.  Creakle  did.  He  had  a 
delight  in  cutting  at  the  boys,  which 
was  like  the  satisfaction  of  a  craving 
appetite.  I  am  confident  that  he 
could  n't  resist  a  chubby  boy,  especial- 
ly, —  that  there  was  a  fascination  m  such 
a  subject,  which  made  him  restless  m 
his  mind^  until  he  had  scored  and 
marked  him  for  the  day.  I  was  diubfa^ 
myself,  and  ought  to  know.  I  am  smre 
when  I  think  of  the  fellow  now,  my 
blood  rises  against  him  with  the  disin- 
terested indignation  I  should  feel  if  I 
could  have  known  all  about  him  without 
having  ever  been  in  his  power ;  but  it 
rises  hotly,  b^use  I  know  him  to  have 
been  an  incapable  brute,  who  had  no 
more  right  to  oe  possessed  of  the  great 
trust  he  held  than  to  be  Lord  High 
Admiral,  or  Commander-in-chief:  m 
either  of  which  capacities  it  is  probable 
that  he  would  have  done  infinitely  less 
mischief. 

Miserable  little  propitiators  of  a  re- 
morseless idol,  how  abject  we  were  to 
him  I  What  a  launch  in  life  I  think  it 
now,  on  looking  back,  to  be  so  mean 
and  servile  to  a  man  of  such  parts  and 
pretensions  1 

Here  I  sit  at  the  desk  again,  watch- 
ing his  eye,  —  humbly  watching  his  eye, 
as  he  rules  a  ciphering-book  for  another 
victim  whose  hands  have  just  been 
flattened  by  that  identical  ruler,  and 
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'wko  is  trying  to  wipe  the  sting  out 
vidi  a  pocket-handkerchief.  I  have 
plenty  to  do.  I  don't  watch  his  eve  in 
idleness,  but  because  I  am  morbidly 
atti^cted  to  it,  in  a  dread  desire  to 
know  what  he  will  do  next,  and  whether 
It  will  be  my  turn  to  suffer^  or  some- 
body else's.  A  lane  of  small  boys 
bey<md  me,  with  the  same  interest  m 
his  eye,  watch  it  too.  I  think  he  knows 
it,  though  he  pretends  he  don't  He 
makes  d^dfiil  mouths  as  he  rules  the 
ciphering'book ;  and  now  he  throws  his 
eye  sideways  down  our  lane,  and  we  all 
.droop  over  our  books  and  tremble. 
A  moment  afterwards  we  are  again 
eying  him.  An  unhappy  culprit,  found 
guilty  of  imperfect  exercise,  approaches 
.at  his  command.  The  culprit  falters 
excuses,  and  professes  a  determination 
ta  do  better  to-morrow.  Mr.  Creakle 
cuts  a  joke  before  he  beats  him,  and  we 
laugh  at  it,  —  miserable  little  dop^s,  we 
lat^h,  with  our  visages  as  white  as 
ashes,  and  our  hearts  sinking  into  our 
boots. 

Here  I  sit  at  the  desk  again,  on  a 
drowsy  summer  afternoon.  A  buzz  and 
hum  go  up  around  me,  as  if  the  boys 
were  so  many  bluebottles.  A  cloggy^ 
sensation  of  the  lukewarm  fat  of  meat  is 
vapovL  me  (we  dined  an  hour  or  two  ago), 
and  my  head  is  as  Ueavy  as  so  much 
lead.  I  would  give  the  world  to  go  to 
sleep.  I  sit  witn  my  eye  on  Mr.  Crea- 
kle, blinking  at  him  like  a  young  owl ; 
when  sleep  overpowers  me  for  a  min- 
ute|^  he  still  looms  through  my  slumber, 
ruhng  those  ciphering-TOoks ;  imtil  he 
softl  V  comes  behind  me  and  wakes  me 
to  plainer  perception  of  him,  with  a  red 
ri(^e  across  my  back. 

Here  I  am  in  the  plajrground,  with 
my  eye  still  fascinated  by  him,  though 
I  can't  see  him.  The  window,  at  a 
little  distance  from  which  I  know  he  is 
having  his  dinner,  stands  for  him,  and 
I  eye  that  instead.  If  he  shows  his 
£u»  near  it,  mine  assumes  an  imploring 
and  submissive  expression.  If  he  looks 
out  through  the  ^ass,  the  boldest  boy 
(Steerfortn  excepted^  stops  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  shout  or  yell,  and  becomes  con- 
templative. One  day,  Traddles  (the 
most  unfortunate  boy  in  the  world) 
breaks  that  window  accidentally  with  a 


ball.  I  shudder  at  this  moment  wi^ 
the  tremendous  sensation  of  seeing  it 
done,  and  feeling  that  the  ball  nas 
boimded  on  to  Mr.  Creakle's  sacred 
head. 

Poor  Traddles  I  In  a  tight  sky-blue 
suit  that  made  his  arms  and  legs  like 
German  sausages,  or  roly-poly  pud- 
dings, he  was  the  merriest  and  most 
miserable  of  all  the  boys.  He  was  al- 
ways being  caned,  —  I  think  he  was 
caned  every  day  that  half-year,  except 
one  holiday  Monday  when  ne  was  ooiiy 
ruler'd  on  both  han<k,  —  and  was  always 
going  to  write  to  his  uncle  about  it,  and 
never  did.  After  laying  his  he9d  on 
the  desk  for  a  little  while,  he  would 
cheer  up  somehow,  b^n  to  laugh 
again,  and  draw  skeletons  all  over  his 
slate,  before  his  eyes  were  dry.  I  used 
at  first  to  wonder  what  comfort  Trad- 
dles found  in  drawing  skeletons,  and 
for  some  time  looked  upon  him  as  a 
sort  of  hermit,  who  reminded  himself, 
by  those  symbols  of  mortality,  that  can- 
ing couldn't  last  forever.  But  I  be- 
lieve he  only  did  it  because  they  were 
easy,  and  didn't  want  any  features. 

He  was  very  honorable,  Traddles 
was,  and  held  it  as  a  solemn  duty  in 
the  boys  to  stand  by  one  another.  He 
suffered  for  this  on  several  occasions, 
and  particularly  once,  when  Steerfbrth 
laughed  in  church,  and  the  beadle 
thought  it  was  Traddles,  and  took  him 
out.  I  see  him  now,  going  away  in 
custody,  despised  by  the  congregation. 
He  never  said  who  was  the  real  offend- 
er, though  he  smarted  for  it  next  day, 
and  was  imprisoned  so  many  hours  that 
he  came  forth  with  a  whole  churchyard- 
fiil  of  skeletons  swarming  all  over  his 
Latin  Dictionary.  But  he  had  his  re- 
ward. Steerforth  said  there  was  noth- 
ing of  the  sneak  in  Traddles,  and  we 
all  felt  that  to  be  the  highest  praise. 
For  my  part,  I  could  have  gone  through 
a  good  deal  (though  I  was  much  less 
brave  than  Traddles,  and  nothing  like 
so  old)  to  have  won  such  a^compense. 

To  see  Steerforth  walk  to  church  be- 
fore us,  arm-in-arm  with  Miss  Creakle, 
was  one  of  the  great  sights  of  my  life. 
I  didn't  think  Miss  Creakle  equal  to 
littie  Em'ly  in  point  of  beauty,  and  I 
didn't  love  her  (I  didn't  dare);  but  ( 
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tiiought  her  a  young  lady  of  extraordi- 
nary attractions,  and  in  point  of  gentil- 
ity not  to  be  surpassed.  When  Steer- 
fcHlh,  in  white  trousers,  carried  her 
parasol  for  her,  I  felt  proud  to  know 
nim,  and  believed  that  she  could  not 
choose  but  adore  him  with  all  her 
heart.  Mr.  Sharp  and  Mr.  Mell  were 
both  notable  personages  in  mv  eyes; 
but  Steerforth  was  to  them  what  the 
sun  was  to  two  stars. 

Steerforth  continued  his  protection 
of  me,  and  proved  a  very  useful  friend  ; 
since  nobody  dared  to  annoy  one  whom 
he  honored  with  his  countenance.  He 
could  n't  —  or  at  all  events  he  didn't  — 
defend  me  from  Mr.  Creakle,  who  was 
very  severe  with  me;  but  whenever  I 
had  been  treated  worse  than  usual,  he 
always  told  me  that  I  wanted  a  little  of 
his  pluck,  and  that  he  wouldn't  have 
stood  it  himself;  which  I  felt  he  in- 
tended for  encouragement,  and  consid- 
ered to  be  very  kind  of  him.  There 
was  one  advantage,  and  only  one  that  I 
know  of,  in  Mr.  Creakle's  severity. 
He  found  my  placard  in  his  way  when 
he  came  up  or  down  behind  the  form  on 
which  I  sat,  and  wanted  to  make  a  cut 
at  me  in  passing.  For  this  reason  it  was 
soon  taken  o%  and  I  saw  it  no  more. 

An  accidental  circumstance  cemented 
the  intimacy  between  Steerforth  and 
me,  in  a  manner  that  inspired  me  with 
great  pride  and  satis^tion,  though  it 
sometimes  led  to  inconvenience.  It 
happened  oh  one  occasion,  when  he 
was  doing  me  the  honor  of  talking  to 
me  in  the  playground,  that  I  hazarded 
the  observation  that  something  or  some- 
body—  I  forget  what  now — was  like 
Bcnnething  or  somebody  in  Pere^ine 
Pickle.  He  said  nothing  at  the  time, 
but  when  I  was  going  to  oed  at  night, 
asked  me  if  I  had  got  that  book. 

I  told  him  no,  and  explained  how  it 
was  that  I  had  read  it,  and  all  those 
other  books  of  which  I  have  made  men- 
tion. 

"  And  d^iFOU  recollect  them  ?  "  Stcer- 
fbrth  said. 

O  yes,  I  replied  ;  I  had  a  good  mem- 
ory, and  I  believed  I  recollected  them 
▼ciy  well. 

"Then  I  tell  you  what,  young  Cop- 
perfield,"  said  Steerforth,  "  you  shall 


tell  'em  to  nte.  I  can't  ge*  to  sleep  v«rjr 
early  at  night,  and  I  generally  wake 
rather  early  in  the  mormng.  We  'U  eo 
over  'em  one  after  another.  We  II 
make  some  regular  Arabian  Nighty  oC 
it" 

I  felt  extremely  flattered  by  this  ar- 
rangement, and  we  commenced  carry- 
ing It  into  execution  that  very  evening. 
What  ravages  I  committed  on  niy 
£ivorite  authors  in  the  course  of  my  in- 
terpretation of  them,  I  am  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  say,  and  should  be  very  un- 
willing to  know ;  but  I  had  a  profound 
faith  in  them,  and  I  bad,  to  the  best  of 
my  belief  a  simple,  earnest  manner  of 
narrating  what  I  did  narrate ;  and  these 
qualities  went  a  long  way. 

The  drawback  was,  that  I  was  often, 
sleepy  at  night,  or  out  of  spirits  and  inr 
disposed  to  resume  the  story ;  and  thea 
it  was  rather  hard  work,  and  it  roust  be> 
don^e ;  for  to  disappoint  or  displease' 
Steerforth  was  of  course  out  of  the 
question.  In  the  morning  too,  when  I 
felt  weary,  and  should  have  enjoyed  aa- 
other  hour's  repose  very  much,  it  was 
a  tiresome  thing  to  be  roused,  like  the 
Sultana  Scheherazade,  and  forced  into 
a  long  story  before  the  getting -up  beQ 
rang ;  but  Steerforth  was  resolute  ;  and 
as  ne  explained  to  me,  in  return,  my 
sums  and  exercises,  and  anything  in  my 
tasks  that  was  too  hard  for  me,  I  was  no 
loser  by  the  transaction.  Let  me  do 
myself  justice,  however. .  I  was  moved 
by  no  interested  or  selfish  motive,  nor 
was  I  moved  by  fear  of  him.  I  ad- 
mired and  loved  him,  and  his  approval 
was  return  enough.  It  was  so  precious 
to  me,  that  I  look  back  on  these  trifles, 
now,  with  an  aching  heart 

Steerforth  was  considerate  too;  and 
showed  his  consideration^-  in  one  par- 
ticular instance,  in  an  unflinching  man- 
ner that  was  a  little  tantalizing,  I  sus- 
gjct,  to  poor  Traddles  and  flie  rest. 
e^otty*s  promised  letter  — what  a 
comfortable  letter  it  was  1  —  arrived  be- 
fore "  the  half"  was  many  weeks  old ; 
and  with  it  a  cake  in  a  perfect  nest  of 
oranges^  and  two  bottles  of  cowslip 
wine.  This  treasure,  as  in  duty  bound 
I  laid  at  the  feet  of  Steerforth,  and 
begged  him  to  dispense. 

**Now,  1*11  Wu   you  what,  young 
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<3Dpperfiftld,**  said  he  :  "the  wine  shall 
be  kept  to  wet  your  whistle  when  you 
afe  story- telling/' 

I  blushed  at  the  idea,  and  begged 
Wm,  in  my  modesty,  not  to  think  of  it 
But  he  said  he  had  observed  I  was 
sometimes  hoarse,  —  a  little  roopy  was 
his  exact  expression,  —  and  it  should  be, 
every  drop,  devoted  to  the  purpose  he 
had  mentioned.  Accordingly,  it  was 
locked  up  in  his  box,  and  drawn  off  by 
himself  m  a  phial,  and  administered  to 
jne  through  a  piece  of  quill  in  the  cork, 
•when  I  was  supposed  to  be  in  want  of 
A  restorative.  Sometimes,  to  make  it  a 
more  sovereign  specific,  he  was  so  kind 
as  to  squeeze  orange- juice  into  it,  or  to 
stir  it  up  with  ginger,  or  dissolve  a  pep- 
permint drop  in  it ;  and  although  I  can- 
not assert  that  the  flavor  was  improved 
by  these  experiments,  or  *  that  it  was 
exactly  the  compound  one  would  have 
-chosen  for  a  stomachic,  the  last  thin^  at 
Txight  and  the  first  thing  in  the  mommg, 
I  drank  it  gratefully,  and  was  very  sen- 
sible of  his  attention. 

We  seem  to  me  to  have  been  months 
•orver  Peregrine,  and  months  more  over 
the  other  stories.  The  institution  never 
flagged  for  want  of  a  story,  I  am  cer- 
tain ;  and  the  wine  lasted  out  almost  as 
well  as  the  matter.  Poor  Traddles  —  I 
never  think  of  that  boy  but  with  a 
strange  disposition  to  laugh,  and  with 
tears  m  my  eyes — was  a  sort  of  chorus, 
in  general,  and  affected  to  be  convulsed 
with  mirtn  at  the  comic  parts,  and  to 
be  overcome  with  fear  when  there  was 
any  passage  of  an  alarming  character 
in  the  narrative.  This  rather  put  me 
out,  very  often.  It  was  a  great  jest  of 
his,  I  recollect^  to  pretend  that  he 
could  n*t  keep  his  teeth  from  chattering, 
■whenever  mention  was  made  of  an 
Algnasil  in  connection  with  the  adven- 
tTires  of  Gil  Bias;  and  Z  remember 
when  Gil  Bias  met  the  captain  of  the 
robbers  in  Madrid,  this  xmlucky  joker 
counterfeited  such  an  ague  of  terror 
that  he  was  overheard  by  Mr.  Creakle, 
who  was  prowling  about  the  passage, 
and  handsomely  flogged  for  disorderly 
conduct  in  the  bedroom. 

Whatever  I  had  within  me  that  was 
romantic  and  dreamy  was  encour<^ed 
by  fio  much  story-teUing  in  the  dark ; 


and  in  that  respect  the  pursuit  may  not 
have  been  very  profitable  to  me.  But 
the  being  cherisned  as  a  kind  of  play- 
thing in  my  room,  and  the  consdousness 
that  this  accomplishment  of  mine  was 
bruited  about  among  the  boys,  and 
attracted  a  good  desu  of  notice  to  me 
though  I  was  the  youngest  there, 
stim^ated  me  to  exertion.  In  a  school 
earned  on  by  sheer  cruelty,  whether  it 
is  presided  over  by  a  dunce  or  not, 
there  is  not  likely  to  be  much  learnt 
I  believe  our  boys  were,  generally,  as 
ignorant  a  set  as  any  school-boys  in  ex- 
istence. They  were  too  much  troubled 
and  knocked  about  to  learn ;  they 
could  no  more  do  that  to  advantage 
than  any  one  can  do  anything  to  advan- 
tage in  a  life  of  constant  misfortune 
torment,  and  wony.  But  my  little  van> 
ity,  and  Steerforth's  help,  ui^ged  me  on 
somehow,  and,  without  saving  me  from 
much,  if  anything,  in  the  way  of  punish- 
ment, made  me,  for  the  time  I  was 
there,  an  exception  to  the  general  body, 
insomuch  that  I  did  steadily  pick  up 
some  crumbs  of  knowledge. 

In  this  I  was  much  assisted  by  Mr. 
Mell,  who  had  a  liking  for  me  that  I 
am  grateful  to  remember.  It  always 
gave  me  pain  to  observe  that  Steer- 
forth  treated  him  with  systematic  dis- 
paragement, and  seldom  lost  an  occa- 
sion of  wounding  his  feelings,  or  in- 
ducing others  to  do  so.  This  troubled 
me  the  more  for  a  long  time,  because  I 
had  soon  told  Steerforth,  from  whom  I 
could  no  more  keep  such  a  secret  than 
I  could  keep  a  cake  or  any  other  tangi- 
ble possession,  about  the  two  old  women 
Mr.  Mell  had  taken  me  to  see ;  and  I 
was  always  afiaid  that  Steerforth  would 
let  it  out,  and  twit  him  with  it 

We  little  thought,  any  one  of  us,  I 
dare  say,  when  I  ate  my  breakfost  that 
first  morning,  and  went  to  sleep  under 
the  shadow  of  the  peacock's  feathers  to 
the  sound  of  the  fiute,  what  consequen- 
ces would  come  of  the  introduction  into 
those  almshouses  of  my  insignificant 
person.  But  the  visit  had  its  unforeseen 
consequences,  and  of  a  serious  sort,  too, 
in  their  way. 

One  day  when  Mr.  Creakle  kept  the 
house  from  indisposition,  which  natu- 
rally diffused  a  hvely  joy  through  Uie 
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school,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  noise 
in  the  course  of  the  morning's  work. 
The  great  relief  and  satisfution  experi- 
enced by  the  boys  made  them  difficult 
to  manage  ;  and  though  the  dreaded 
Tungay  l>rought  his  wooden  lee  in 
twice  or  thrice,  and  took  notes  oT  the 
principal  offenders'  names,  no  great 
impression  was  made  by  it,  as  they 
were  pretty  sure  of  getting  into  trouble 
to-morrow,  do  what  they  would,  and 
thought  it  wise,  no  doubt,  to  enjoy 
themselves  to-day. 

It  was  properly  a  half-holiday^ ;  be- 
ing Saturday.  But  as  the  noise  in  the 
playground  would  have  disturbed  Mr. 
Cre2ik]e,  and  the  weather  was  not 
fiivorable  for  ^oing  out  walking,  we 
were  ordered  mto  school  in  the  after- 
noon, and  set  some  lighter  tasks  than 
usual,  which  were  made  for  the  occa- 
sion. It  was  the  day  of  the  week  on 
which  Mr.  Shaip  went  out  to  get  his 
wig  curled ;  so  Mr.  Mell,  who  always 
did  the  drudgery,  whatever  it  was,  kept 
school  by  himself 

If  I  could  associate  the  idea  of  a  bull 
or  a  bear  with  any  one  so  mild  as  Mr. 
Mell,  I  should  thmk  of  him,  in  connec- 
tion with  that  afternoon  when  the  uprostf 
was  at  its  height,  as  of  one  of  those  ani- 
mals, baited  by  a  thousand  dogs.  I  re- 
call him  bending  his  aching  head,  sup- 
ported on  his  bony  hand,  over  the  book 
on  his  desk,  and  wretchedly  endeavor- 
ing to  get  on  with  his  tiresome  work, 
amidst  an  uproar  that  mi^t  have  made 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
giddy.  Boys  started  in  and  out  of  their 
places,  playing  at  puss-in-the-coraer 
with  other  boys ;  there  were  laughing 
boys,  singing  boys,  talking  boys,  dan- 
cine  boys,  howling  boys ;  boys  shuffled 
with  their  feet,  boys  whirled  about  him, 

Klnnine,  making  feces,  mimicking  him 
hind  nis  back  and  before  his  eyes, 
—  mimicking  his  poverty,  his  boots,  his 
coatj  his  mother,  everything  belonging 
to  him  that  they  should  have  had  con- 
sideration for. 

"Silence  1 "  cried  Mr.  Mell,  sudden- 
ly rising  up,  and  striking  his  desk  with 
the  book.  "What  does  this  mean  1 
Jt  *s  impossible  to  bear  it  It 's  mad- 
dening. How  can  you  do  it  to  me, 
boys  ?  "  ' 


It  was  my  book  that  he  struck  his 
desk  with ;  and  as  I  stood  beside  him, 
following  his  eye  as  it  glanced  round  the 
room,  I  saw  the  boys  all  stop,  some  sud- 
denly surprised,  some  half  a6aid,  and 
some  sorry  perhaps. 

Steerforth's  place  was  at  the  bottom 
of  the  school,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
long  room.  He  was  lounging  witli  bis 
back  against  the  wall,  and  liis  hands  in 
his  pockets,  and  looked  at  Mr.  Mell 
with  his  mouth  shut  up  as  if  be  were 
whistling,  when  Mr.  Mell  looked  at 
him. 

"  Silence,  Mr.  Steerforth  t "  said  Mr. 
Mell. 

"  Silence,  yourself,"  said  Steerforth, 
turning  red.  "  Whom  are  you  talking 
to?" 

"  Sit  down,"  said  Mr.  Mell. 

"  Sit  down,  yourself,"  said  Steerforth, 
"  and  mind  your  business." 

There  was  a  titter,  and  some  ap- 
plause ;  but  Mr.  Mell  was  so  white 
that  sUence  immediately  succeeded ; 
and  one  boy,  who  had  darted  out  be- 
hind him  to  imitate  his  mother  again, 
changed  his  mind,  and  pretended  to 
want  a  pen  mended. 

"  If  you  think,  Steerforth,"  said  Mr. 
Mell,  "that  I  am  not acauainted  with 
the  power  you  can  establish  over  any 
mind  here,"  —  he  laid  his  hand,  with- 
out considering  what  he  did  (as  I  sup- 
posed), upon  my  head,  —  "or  that  I 
nave  not  observed  you,  within  a  few 
minutes,  ureing  your  juniors  on  to 
every  sort  of  outrage  against  me,  you 
are  mistaken." 

"  I  don't  give  myself  the  trouble  of 
thinking  at  all  about  you,"  said  Steer- 
forth, coolly;  "so  I  am  not  mistaken, 
as  it  happens." 

^  "  And  when  ^ou  make  use  of  your  po- 
sition of  favoritism  here,  sir,"  pursued 
Mr.  Mell,  with  his- lip  trembling  very 
much,  "  to  insult  a  gentleman  —  " 

"A  what?  —  where  is  he?"  said 
Steerforth. 

Here  somebody  cried  out,  "  Shame, 
J.  Steerforth!  Too  bad  I"  It  was 
Traddles,  whom  Mr.  Mell  instantly 
discomfited  by  bidding  him  hold  his 
toneue. 

*^  To  insult  one  who  is  not  fortunate 
in  life,  sir,  and  who  never  gave  you  the 
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least  ofTence,  and  the  many  reasons  for 
not  insiilting  whom  you  are  old  enough 
and  wise  enough  to  understand,"  said 
Mr.  Mell,  with  his  lip  trembling  more 
and  more,  "you  commit  a  mean  and 
base  action.  You  can  sit  down  or  stand 
up  as  you  please,  sir.  Copperfield,  go 
on." 

"Young  Copperfield,  "said  Steerforth, 
coming  forward  up  the  room,  "  stop  a  bit. 
I  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Mell,  once  tor  all. 
When  you  take  the  liberty  of  calling  me 
mean  or  base,  or  anything  of  that  sort, 
you  are  an  impudent  beggar.  You  are 
always  a  beggar,  you  know ;  but  when 
you  do  that,  you  are  an  unpudeot  beg- 
gar." 

I  am  not  clear  whether  he  was  goin^  to 
strike  Mr.  Mell,  or  Mr.  Mell  was  gomg 
to  strike  him,  or  there  was  any  such  in- 
tention on  either  side.  I  saw  a  rigidity 
come  upon  the  whole  school  as  if  they 
had  been  turned  into  stone,  and  found 
Mr.  Creakle  in  the  midst  of  us,  with 
Ttmgay  at  his  side,  and  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Creakle  looking  in  at  the  door  as  if  they 
were  fiightened-  Mr.  Mell,  with  his  el- 
bows on  his  desk  and  his  &ce  in  his 
hands,  sat  for  some  moments,  quite 
stilL 

**  Mr.  Men,**  said  Mr.  Creakle,  shak- 
ing him  by  the  arm,  —  and  his  whisper 
was  so  audible  now,  that  Tungay  felt  it 
unnecessary  to  repeat  his  words,  —  "  you 
have  not  foif^tten  yourself,  I  hope?" 

"No,  sir,  no,"  returned  the  master, 
showing  his  face,  and  shaking  his  head, 
and  rubbing  his  hands  in  great  agita- 
tion. 

"  No,  sir.  No.  I  have  remembered 
myself,  I  —  no,  Mr.  Creakle,  I  have  not 
forgotten  myself,  I  —  I  have  remem- 
bered myself,  sir.  I  —  I  —  could  wish 
you  had  remembered  me  a  little  sooner, 
Mr.  Creakle.  It —  it — would  have  been 
more  kind,  sir,  more  just,  sir.  ^  It  would 
have  saved  me  something,  *sir." 

Mr.  Creakle,  looking  hard  at  Mr. 
Mell,  put  his  hand  on  Tungay's  shoul- 
der, and  got  his  feet  upon  the  form 
close  by,  and  sat  upon  the  desk.  After 
still  looking  hard  at  Mr.  Mell  from  this 
throne,  as  he  shook  his  head,  and  rubbed 
his  hands,  and  remained  in  the  same 
state  of  agitation,  Mr.  Creakle  turned 
to  Steerforth,  and  said}  — 


"  Now,  sir,  as  he  don't  condescend  to 
tell  me,  what  is  this  ? " 

Steerforth  evaded  the  question  for  a 
little  while,  looking  in  scorn  and  anger 
on  his  opponent,  and  remaining  silent 
I  could  not  help  thinking  even  in  that 
interval,  I  remember,  what  a  noble  fel- 
low he  was  in  appearance,  and  how 
homely  and  plain  Mr.  Mell  looked  op- 
posed to  him. 

"  What  did  he  mean  by  talking  about 
fiivorites,  then  I"  said  Steerforth  at 
length. 

•^Favorites  ? "  repeated  Mr.  Creakle, 
with  the  veins  in  his  forehead  swelling 
quickly.  "Who  talked  about  fovor- 
ites?'*^ 

"  He  did,"  said  Steerforth. 

"And  pray,  what  did  you  mean  by 
that,  sir  ? "  demanded  Mr.  Creakle,  tum- 
ine  angrily  on  his  assistant. 

"  I  meant,  Mr.  Creakle,"  he  returned 
in  a  low  voice,  "  as  I  said,  —  that  no  pu- 
pil had  a  right  to  avail  himself  of  his  po- 
sition of  &voritism  to  degrade  me." 

"To  degrade  ViW  f  "  said  Mr.  Creakle. 
"  My  stars"!    But  give  me  leave  to  ask 

Su,  Mr.  What's-your-name,"  and  here 
r.  Creakle  folded  his  arms,  cane  and 
all,  upon  his  chest,  and  made  such 
a  knot  of  his  brows  that  his  little 
eyes  were  hardly  visible  below  them, 
"whether,  when  you  talk  about  fiivor- 
ites,  you  showed  proper  respect  to  me  ? 
To  me,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Creakle,  darting 
his  head  at  him  suddenly,  and  drawing 
it  back  again,  "the  principal  of  this  es- 
tablishment, and  your  employer." 

"  It  was  not  judicious,  sir,  I  am  will- 
ing to  admit,''  said  Mr.  Mell.  "I 
should  not  have  done  so,  if  I  had  been 
cool." 

Here  Steerforth  struck  in. 

"  Then  he  said  I  was  mean,  and  then 
he  said  I  was  base,  and  then  I  called  him 
a  beggar.  If  /  had  been  cool,  perhaps 
I  should  n't  have  called  him  a  beggar. 
But  I  did,  and  I  am  ready  to  take  the 
conseauences  of  it" 

Without  considering,  perhaps,  wheth- 
er there  were  any  consequences  to  be 
taken,  I  felt  quite  in  a  glow  at  this  gal- 
lant speech.  It  made  an  impression  on 
the  boys,  too,  for  there  was  a  low  stir 
among  them,  though  no  one  spoke  a 
word. 
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"  I  am  surprised,  Steerforth,  a]thoug[h 
your  candor  does  you  honor,"  said 
Mr.  Creakle,  —  "  does  you  honor,  cer- 
tainly,—  I  am  surprised,  Steerforth,  I 
must  say,  that  you  snould  attach  such  an 
epithet  to  any  person  employed  and 
paid  in  Salem  House,  sir." 

Steerforth  gave  a  short  laugh. 

"That's  not  an  answer,  sir,"  said 
Mr.  Creakle,  "to  my  remark.  I  ex- 
pect more  than  that  from  you,  Steer- 
forth." 

If  Mr.  Mell  looked  homely,  in  my 
eyes,  before  the  handsome  boy,  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  say  how  homely 
Mr.  Creakle  looked. 

"  Let  him  deny  it^"  said  Steerforth, 

"Deny  that  he  is  a  beggar,  Steer- 
forth?" cried  Mr.  Creakle.  "Why, 
where  does  he  go  a  begging  ?  " 

"  If  he  is  not  a  beggar  nimself,  his 
near  relation  's  one,"  said  Steerforth. 
"It 'sail the  same." 

He  glanced  at  me,  and  Mr.  Mell's 
hand  gently  patted  me  upon  the  shoul- 
der. I  looKed  up  with  a  flu^  upon  my 
face  and  remorse  in  my  heart,  but  Mr. 
Mell's  eyes  were  fixed  on  Steerforth. 
He  continued  to  pat  me  kindly  on  the 
shoulder,  but  he  looked  at  him. 

"  Since  you  expect  me,  Mr.  Creakle, 
to  justify  myself,"  said  Steerforth,  "and 
to  say  what  I  mean,  —  what  I  have  to 
say  is,  that  his  mother  lives  on  charity 
in  an  almshouse." 

Mr.  Mell  still  looked  at  him,  and 
still  patted  me  kindly  on  the  shoulder, 
and  said  to  himself,  in  a  whisper,  if  I 
heard  right,  "  Yes,  I  thought  so." 

Mr.  Creakle  turned  ttf^is  assistant, 
with  a  severe  frown  and  labored  polite- 
ness :  — 

"  Now  you  hear  what  this  gentle- 
man says,  Mr.  Mell.  Have  the  good- 
ness, if  you  please,  to  set  him  right  be- 
fore the  assembled  school." 

"  He  is  right,  sir,  without  correction," 
returned  Mr.  Mell,  in  the  midst  of  a 
dead  silence.  "What  he  has  said  is 
true." 

"  Be  so  good  then  as  declare  publicly, 
will  you,"  said  Mr.  Creakle,  putting  his 
head  on  one  side,  and  rolling  his  eyes 
round  the  school,  "whether  it  ever  came 
to  my  knowledge  until  this  moment." 

"  I  believe  not  directly,"  he  returned. 


"Why,  you  know  not,'*  said  Mf. 
Creakle.    "  Don't  you,  man  ?  " 

"I  apprehend  you  never  supposed 
my  worldly  circumstances  to  be  very 
good,"  replied  the  assistant.  "You 
know  what  my  position  is,  and  always 
has  been,  here." 

"  I  apprehend,  if  you  come  to  that," 
said  Mr.  Creakle,  with  his  veins  swell- 
ing again  bigger  than  ever,  "that 
you  've  been  in  a  wrong  position  altcv- 
gether,  and  mistook  this  for  a  charity 
school.  Mr.  Mell,  we'll  part  if  you 
please.     The  sooner  the  better." 

"There  is  no  time,"  answered  Mr, 
Mell,  rising,  "  like  the  present." 

"  Sir,  to  you  I  "  said  Mr.  Creakle. 

"  I  take  my  leave  of  you,  Mr.  Creakle, 
and  of  all  of  you,"  said  Mr.  Mell,  glao^ 
cing  round  the  room,  and  again  patting 
me  gently  on  the  shoulder.  "James 
Steerforth,  the  best  wish  I  can  leave 
you  is,  that  you  may  come  to  be 
ashamed  of  wnat  you  have  done  to- 
day. At  i)resent  I  would  prefer  to  sec 
you  anything  rather  than  a  friend  to 
me,  or  to  any  one  in  whom  I  feel  an 
interest." 

Once  more  he  laid  hisliand  upon  my 
shoulder ;  and  then,  taking  his  flute  and 
a  few  books  from  his  desk,  and  leaving 
the  key  in  it  for  his  successor,  he  went 
out  of  the  school,  with  his  property  un- 
der his  arm.  Mr.  Creakle  then  niade  a 
speech,  through  Tungay,  in  which  he 
thanked  Steerforth  for  asserting  (though 
perhaps  too  warmly)  the  independence 
and  respectability  of  Salem  House ;  and 
which  he  wound  up  by  skaking  hands 
with  Steerforth,  while  we  gave  three 
cheers,  —  I  did  not  quite  know  what  for, 
but  I  supposed  for  Steerforth,  and  so 
joined  in  them  ardently,  though  I  felt 
miserable.  Mr.  Creakle  then  caned 
Tommy  Traddles  for  being  discovered 
in  tears,  instead  of  cheers,  on  account 
of  Mr.  Mell's  departure,  and  went  back 
to  his  sofa  or  his  bed,  or  wherever  be 
had  come  from. 

We  were  left  to  ourselves  now,  and 
looked  veiy  blank,  I  recollect,  on  one 
another.  For  myself,  I  felt  so  much 
self-reproach  and  contrition  for  my  part 
in  what  had  happened  that  nothing 
would  have  enabled  me  to  keep  back 
my  tears  but  th%  fear  tiiat  Steerfortl^ 
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%1k)  often  loolced  at  me,  I  saw,  mi^ht 
think  it  unfriendly,  —  or,  I  should  rather 
"toy,  considering  our  relative  ages,  and 
the  feeling  with  which  I  regarded  him, 
tindutiful^— if  I  showed  the  emotion 
■M'hich  distressed  me.  He  was  very 
angry  with  Traddles,  and  said  he  was 
glad  he  had  caught  it. 

Poor  Traddlesj  who  had  passed  the 
stage  of  lying  with  his  head  upon  the 
desk,  and  was  relieving  himself  as  usual 
•with  a  burst  of  skeletons,  said  he  did  n*t 
care.     Mr.  Mell  was  ill  used. 

"Who  has  ill  used  him,  you  girl?" 
said  Steerforth. 

"Why,  you  have,"  returned  Trad- 
dles. 

"What  hav«  I  done?"  said  Steer- 
ibrth. 

"What  have  you  done?"  retorted 
Traddles.  "  Hurt  his  feelings  and  lost 
bim  his  situation." 

"  His  feelines  I "  repeated  Steerforth, 
disdainfully.  "'His  feelings  will  soon 
•get  the  better  of  it,  I  '11  be  bound.  His 
feelings  are  not  like  yours,  Miss  Trad- 
dles. As  to  his  situation,  —  which  was 
a  precious  one,  wasn't  it? — do  you 
suppose  I  am  not  going  to  write  home, 
smd  take  care  that  he  gets  some  money, 
Polly?" 

We  thought  this  intention  very  noble 
in  Steerforth,  whose  mother  was  a 
widow,  and  ncfa,  and  would  do  almost 
anything,  it  was  said,  that  he  asked  her. 
"We  were  all  extremely  glad  to  see 
Traddles  so  put  down,  and  exalted 
Steerforth  to  the  skies ;  especially  when 
he  told  us,  as  he  condescended  to  do, 
that  what  he  had  done  had  been  done 
expressly  for  us,  and  for  our  cause; 
•nd  that  he  had  conferred  a  great  boon 
upon  us  by  unselfishly  doing  it. 

But  I  must  say,  that,  when  I  was 
going  on  with  a  story  in  the  dark  that 
t»ight,  Mr.  Men's  old  flute  seemed  more 
than  once  to  sound  mournfully  in  my 
ears ;  and  that,  when  at  last  Steerforth 
was  tired,  and  I  lay  down  in  my  bed,  I 
fancied  it  playing  so  sorrowfully,  some- 
where, that  r  was  quite  wretched. 

I  soon  forgot  him  in  the  contemplation 
of  Steerforth,  who,  in  an  easy  amateur 
way,  and  without  any  book  (he  seemed 
lo  me  to  know  everything  by  heart), 
iook  M>me  of  his  classes  until  a  ii«w 


master  was  found.  The  new  master 
came  from  a  grammar-school,  and,  be- 
fore he  entered  on  his  duties,  dined  in 
the  parlor  one  day  to  be  introduced  to 
Steerforth.  Steerforth  approved  of  him 
highly,  and  told  us  he  was  a  Brick. 
Without  exactly  understanding  what 
learned  distinction  was  meant  by  this, 
I  respected  him  greatly  for  it,  and  had 
no  doubt  whatever  of  his  superior  knowl- 
edge ;  though  he  never  took  the  pains 
with  me  —  not  that  /  was  anybody  — 
that  Mr.  Mell  had  taken. 

There  was  only  one  other  event  ih 
this  half-year,  out  of  the  daily  school- 
life,  that  made  an  impression  on  me 
which  still  survives.  It  survives  for 
many  reasons. 

One  afternoon,  when  we  were  afl 
harassed  into  a  state  of  dire  confusion, 
and  Mr.  Creakle  was  laying  about  him 
dreadfully,  Tungay  came  in,  and  called 
out  in  his  usual  strong  way :  "  Visitors 
for  Copperfield  1 " 

A  few  words  were  interchanged  be- 
tween him  and  Mr.  Creakle,  as,  who 
the  visitors  were,  and  what  room  they 
were  to  be  showii  into;  and  then  I, 
who  had,  according  to  custom,  stood 
up  on  the  announcement  being  made, 
and  felt  quite  faint  with  astonishment, 
was  told  to  go  by  the  back  stairs  and 
get  a  clean  trill  on,  before  I  repaired 
to  the  dining-room.  These  orders  1 
obeyed,  in  such  a  flutter  and  hurry  of 
my  young  spirit?  as  I  had  never  known 
before ;  and  when  I '  got  to  the  parlor^ 
door,  and  the  thought  came  into  my 
head  that  it  might  be  my  mother,  —  t 
had  only  thought  of  Mr.  or  Miss  Murd- 
stone  until  then,  —  I  drew  back  my 
hand  from  the  lock,  and  stopped  to  have 
a  sob  before  I  went  in. 

At  first  I  saw  nobody ;  but  feeling  a 
pressure  against  the  door,  I  looked 
round  it,  and  there,  to  my  amazement, 
were  Mr.  Peggotty  and  Ham,  ducking 
at  me  with  their  hats,  and  squeezine 
one  another  against  the  wall.  I  could 
not  help  laughing ;  but  it  was  much  . 
more  in  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them 
than  at  the  appearance  they  made.  Ws 
shook  hands  m  a  very  cordial  way ;  and 
I  laughed  and  laughed,  until  I  pulled 
but  my  pocket-handkerchief  and  wipei^ 
myeyes. 
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Mr.  Peggotty  (who  never  shut  his 
mouth  once,  I  remember,  during  the 
visit)  showed  great  concern  when  he 
saw  me  do  this,  and  nudged  Ham  to 
say  something. 

"  Cheer  up,  Mas'r  Davy  bor'  1 "  said 
Ham,  in  his  simpering  way.  "Why, 
how  you  have  growed  1 

"Am  I  grown?"  I  said,  drying  my 
eyes.  I  was  not  crying  at  anything 
particular  that  I  know  of;  but  some- 
how it  made  me  cry  to  see  old  friends. 

"  Growed,  Mas'r  Davy  bor'  ?  Ain't 
he  growed  I "  said  Ham. 

"Ain't  he  growed  I"  said  Mr.  Peg- 
gotty. 

They  made  me  laugh  again  by  laugh- 
ing at  each  other,  and  then  we  all  three 
laughed  \mtil  I  was  in  danger  of  crying 
again. 

"  Do  you  know  how  mamma  is,  Mr. 
Peggotty  ? "  I  said.  "  And  how  my 
dear,  dear  old  Peggotty  is  ? " 

" Oncommon,''said  Mr.  Peggotty. 

"And  little  Em'ly  and  Mrs.  Gum- 
midge?" 

"On— common,"  said  Mr.  Peggot- 
ty- 

There  was  a  silence.  Mr.  Peggottv, 
to  relieve  it,  took  two  prodigious  lob- 
sters, and  an  enormous  crab,  and  a 
Imge  canvas  bag  of  shrimps,  out  of  his 
pockets,  and  piled  them  up  in  Ham's 
arms. 

"You  see,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty, 
"  knowing  as  you  was  partial  to  a  little 
relish  with  your  wittles  when  you  was 
along  with  us,  we  took  the  liberty.  The 
old  Mawther  biled  'em,  she  did.  Mrs. 
Gummidge  biled  'em.  Yes,"  said  Mr. 
Peggotty,  slowly,  who  I  thought  ap- 
peared to  stick  to  the  subject  on  account 
of  having  no  other  subject  ready, 
"  Mrs.  Gummidge,  I  do  assure  you,  she 
bUed  'em.» 

I  expressed  my  thanks;  and  Mr. 
Peggotty^  after  looking  at  Ham,  who 
stood  smiling  sheepishfy  over  the  shell- 
fish, without  making  any  attempt  to  help 
him,  said,  — 

_  "We  come,  you  see,  the  wind  and 
tide  making  in  our  favor,  in  one  of  our 
Yarmouth  higs  to  Gravesen*.  My  sister, 
she  wrote  to  me  the  name  of  this  here 
place,  and  wrote  to  me  as,  if  ever  I 
chanced  to  come  to  Gravesen'nl  was  to 


come  over  and  inquire  for  Mas'r  Pavy*. 
and  give  her  dooty,  humbly  wishing 
him  well,  and  reportii^  of  the  &m'ly  as 
they  was  oncomraon  toe-be-sure.  Lit- 
tle Em'ly,  you  see,  she  '11  write  to  my 
sister  when  I  go  back,  as  I  see  you,  and 
as  you  was  similarly  oncomnlon,  and 
so  we  make  it  quite  a  merry-go-round- 
er." 

I  was  obliged  to  consider  a  little,  be- 
fore I  understood  what  Mr.  Peggotty 
meant  by  tliis  figure,  expressive  of  a 
complete  circle  of  intelligence.  I  then 
thanKed  him  heartily,  and  said,  with  a 
consciousness  of  reddening,  that  I  sup- 
posed little  Em'ly  was  altered  too,  since 
we  used  to  pick  up  shells  and  pebbles 
on  the  beach. 

"  She 's  getting  to  be  a  woman,  that 's 
wot  she 's  getting  to  be,"  said  Mr.  Peg- 
gotty. '  "  Ask  him." 

He  meant  Ham,  who  beamed  with 
delight  and  assent  over  the  bag  of 
shrimps. 

"  Her  pretty  face  1 "  said  Mr.  Peg- 
gotty, with  his  own  shining  like  a 
fight. 

"  Her  learning  I  "  said  Ham. 

"  Her  writing  1 "  said  Mr.  Peggotty. 
"  Why  it 's  as  black  as  jet  I  And  so 
large  it  isi  you  might  see  it  any- 
wheres." 

It  was  perfecdy  delightful  to  behold 
with  what  enthusiasm  Mr.  Pewfotty  be- 
came inspired  when  he  thou«it  of  his 
little  favorite.  He  stands  before  me 
again,  his  bluff  hairy  ^e  irradiating 
with  a  joyful  love  and  pride,  for  which- 
I  can  find  no  description.  His  honest 
eyes  fire  up  and  sparkle,  as  if  their 
depths  were  stirred  by  something  bright 
His  broad  chest  heaves  with  pleasure. 
His  strong  loose  hands  clencn  them- 
8elves»  in  his  earnestness ;  and  he  em- 
phasizes what  he  says  with  a  right  arm 
that  shows,  in  my  pygmy  view,  like  a 
sle<k«e-hammer. 

Ham  was  quite  as  earnest  as  he.  I 
dare  say  they  would  have  said  much 
more  about  her,  if  they  had  not  been 
abashed  by  the  unexpected  coming  in 
of  Steerforth,  who,  seeing  me  in  a  cor- 
ner speaking  with  two  strangers,  stopped 
in  a  song  he  was  singing,  and  said :  "  I 
didn't  know  you  were  here,  young  Cop- 
perfield ! "  (for  it  waA  not  the  usual  vis- 
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fting  roomX  a&d  crossed  by  us  on  his 
way  out. 

1  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  in  the 
pride  of  having  such  a  friend  as  Steer- 
forth,  or  in  the  desire  to  explain  to  him 
liow  I  came  to  have  such  a  friend  as 
Mr.  Peggotty,  that  I  called  to  him  as 
he  was  going  away.  But  1  said,  mod- 
estly, —  Good  Heaven,  how  it  all  comes 
back  to  me  this  long  time  afterwards  I  — 

**  Don't  go,  Steerforth,  if  you  please. 
"These  are  two  Yarmouth  boatmen, — 
very  kind,  good  people,  —  who  are  rela- 
tions of  my  nurse,  and  have  come  from 
Gravesend  to  see  me." 

"Ay,  ay?"  said  Steerforth,  return- 
ing. *'  I  am  glad  to  see  them.  How 
are  you  both? 

There  was  an  ease  in  his  manner,  — 
a  gay  and  Ught  manner  it  was,  but  not 
swaggering, — which  I  still  believe  to 
Bave  borne  a  kind  of  enchantment  with 
it;  I  still  believe  him,  in  virtue  of  this 
carriage,  his  animal  spirits,  his  delight- 
ful voice,  his  handsome  &ce  and  figure, 
and,  for  aught  I  know,  of  some  inborn 
power  of  attraction  besides  (which  I 
think  a  few  people  possess)j  to  have 
carried  a  spell  with  him  to  which  it  was 
a  natural  weakness  to  yield,  and  which 
not  many  persons  could  withstand.  I 
could  not  but  see  how  pleased  .they  were 
with  him,  and  how  they  seemed  to  open 
their  hearts  to  him  in  a  moment. 

"  You  must  let  them  know  at  home, 
if  you  please,  Mr.  Peggotty,"  I  said, 
"when  that  letter  is  sent,  that  Mr. 
Steerforth  is  very  kind  to  me,  and  that 
I  don't  know  what  I  should  ever  do 
liere  without  him." 

"  Nonsense  I "  said  Steerforth,  laugh- 
ing. "  You  must  n't  tell  them  anythmg 
ofthe  sort." 

'•  And  if  Mr.  Steerforth  ever  comes 
into  Norfolk,  or  Suffolk,  Mr.  Peggotty," 
I  said,  "^le  I  am  there,  you  may 
depend  upon  it  I  shall  bring  him  to 
Yarmouth,  if  he  will  let  me,  to  see  your 
house.  You  never  saw  such  a  good 
house,  Steerforth.  It's  made  out  of 
a  boat  r " 

"Made  out  of  a  boat,  is  it?"  said 
Steerforth.  "It's  the  right  sort  of 
house  for  such  a  thorough-built  boat- 
man." 

••So  'tis,  sir,  so  'tis,  sir,"  said  Ham, 
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grinning.    "You're  rii 

^'m'n.     Mas'r  Davy,  1       .  ^ 

right.   A  thorough-built  boatman  !  Hor, 
hor  I    That 's  what  he  is,  too  I " 

Mr.  Peggotty  was  no  less  pleased 
than  his  nephew,  though  his  modesty 
forbade  him  to  claim  a  person^  com- 
pliment so  vociferously. 
,  "Well,  sir,"  he  said^  bowing  and 
chuckling;,  and  tucking  m  the  ends  of 
his  neckerchief  at  his  breast,  "I 
thankee^  sir,  I  thankee !  I  do  my  en- 
deavors in  my  line  of  life,  sir." 

"  The  best  of  men  can  do  no  more, 
Mr.  Peggotty,"  said  Steerforth.  He 
had  got  his  name  already. 

" I'll  pound  it,  it 's  wot  you  do  your- 
self, sir,''  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  shaking 
his  head,  "and  wot  you  do  well  — 
right  well !  I  thankee,  sir.  I  'm 
obleeged  to  you,  sir,  for  your  wel- 
coming manner  of  me.  I  'm  rough, 
sir,  but  I  *m  ready — least  ways,  I  hope 
I  'm  ready,  you  understand.  My  house 
ain't  much  for  to  see,  sir,  but  it's 
hearty  at  your  service,  if  ever  you 
should  come  along  with  Mas'r  Davy  to 
see  it.  I  'm  a  reg'lar  Dodman,  I  am," 
said  Mr.  Peggotty,  by  which  he  meant 
snail,  and  this  was  in  allusion  to  his 
being  slow  to  go,  for  he  had  attempted 
to  go  after  every  sentence,  and  had 
somehow  or  other  come  back  again ; 
"  but  I  wish  you  both  well,  and  I  wish 
you  happy  1 "  ^ 

Ham  echoed  this  sentiment,  and  we 
parted  with  them  in  the  heartiest  man- 
ner. I  was  almost  tempted  that  even- 
ing to  tell  Steerforth  about  pretty  little 
Em'ly,  but  I  was  too  timid  of  mention- 
ing her  name,  and  too  much  afraid  of 
his  laughing  at  me.  I  remember  that 
I  thought  a  good  deal,  and  in  an  uneasy 
sort  of  way,  about  Mr.  Peggotty  having 
said  that  she  was  jgettine  on  to  be  a 
woman;  but  I  decided  that  was  non- 
sense. 

We  transported  the  shell-fish,  or  the 
"  relish  "  as  Mr.  Peggotty  had  modest- 
ly called  it,  up  into  our  room  unob- 
served, and  made  a  great  supper  that 
evening.  But  Traddles  couldn't  get 
happily  out  of  it.  He  was  too  unfor- 
tunate even  to  come  through  a  supper 
like  anybody  else.  He  was  taken  ill  in 
the  night— quite  prostrate  he  was — 
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in  consequence  of  Crab;  and  after 
being  drugged  with  black  draughts  and 
blue  pills,  to  an  extent  which  Demple 
(whose  father  was  a  doctor)  said  was 
enough  to  undermine  a  horse's  consti- 
tution, received  a  caning  and  six  chap- 
ters of  Greek  Testament  for  refusing  to 
confess. 

The  rest  of  the  half-year  is  a  jumble 
in  my  recollection  of  the  daily  strife  and 
struggle  of  our  lives ;  of  the  waning 
summer  and  the  changing  season;  of 
the  frosty  mornings  when  we  were  rung 
out  of  bed,  and  the  cold,  cold  smell  of 
the  dark  nights  when  we  were  rung 
into  bed  agam ;  of  the  evening  school- 
room dimly  lighted  and  indifferently 
warmed,  and  the  morning  school-room 
which  was  nothing  but  a  great  shivering 
machine ;  of  the  alternation  of  boiled 
beef  with  roast  beef,  and  boiled  mut- 
ton with  roast  mutton;  of  clods  of 
bread  and  butter,  dog's-eared  lesson- 
books,  cracked  slates,  tear-blotted  copy- 
books, canings,  jrulerings,  hair-cuttings, 
rainy  Sundays,  suet-i>uddings,  and  a 
dirty  atmosphere  of  ink  surrounding 
all. 

I  well  remember  though  how  the  dis- 
tant idea  of  the  holidays,  after  seeming 
for  an  immense  time  to  be  a  stationary 
speck,  began  to  come  towards  us,  and 
to  grow  and  grow.  How,  from  counting 
months,  we  came  to  weeks,  and  then  to 
days;  and  how  I  then  began  to  be 
afraid  that  I  should  not  be  sent  for,  and, 
when  I  learned  from  Steerforth  that  I 
^</been  sent  for  and  was  certainly  to 
go  home,  had  dim  forebodings  that  I 
might  break  my  leg  first.  How  the 
breaking-up  day  changed  its  place  fast, 
at  last,  from  the  week  aft6r  next  to  next 
week,  this  week,  the  day  after  to-mor- 
row, to-morrow,  to-day,  to-night, — 
when  I  was  inside  the  Yarmouth  mail, 
and  going  home. 

I  had  many  a  broken  sleep  inside  the 
Yarmouth  mail,  and  many  an  incohe- 
rent dream  of  all  these  things.  But 
when  I  awoke  at'  intervals,  the  ground 
outside  the  window  was  not  the  play- 
ground of  Salem  House,  and  the  sound 
m  my  ears  was  not  the  sound  of  Mr. 
Cre^Ckle  giving  it  to  Traddles,  but  the 
sound  of  the  coachman  touching  up  the 
horses. 


CHAPTER  Virt. 

MV   HOLIDAYS.      ESPECIALLY  OlflB  HAP- 
PY AFTERNOON. 

When  we  arrived  before  day  at  the 
inn  where  the  mail  stopped,  which  was 
not  the  inn  where  my  thend  the  waiter 
lived,  I  was  shown  up  to  a  nice  little 
bedroom,  with  Dolphin  painted  on  tbo 
door.  Very  cold  I  was  I  know,  not- 
withstanding the  hot  tea  they  had  given 
me  before  a  large  fire  down  stairs  ;  and 
very  glad  I  was  to  turn  into  the  Dolphin's 
bed,  pull  the  Dolphin's  blankeits  round 
my  head,  and  go  to  sleep. 

Mr.  Barkis,  the  carrier,  was  to  call  for 
me  in  the  morning  at  nine  o'clock.  I 
got  up  at  eight,  a  little  giddy  from  the 
shortness  of  my  night's  rest,  and  was 
ready  for  him  before  the  appointed  time. 
He  received  me  exactly  as  if  not  five 
minutes  had  elaosed  since  we  were  last 
together,  and  I  had  only  been  into  thet 
hotel  to  get  change  for  si3q)ence,  or 
something  of  that  sort. 

As  soon  as  I  and  my  box  were  in  the 
cart,  and  the  carrier  seated,  the  lazy 
horse  walked  away  with  us  all,  at  his 
accustomed  pace. 

"You  look  very  well,  Mr.  Barkis,"  I 
said,  thinking  he  would  like  to  know 
it. 

Mr.  Barkis  nibbed  his  cheek  with  his 
cuff,  and  then  looked  at  his  ci\ff  as  if 
he  exi>ected  to  find  some  of  the  bloom 
upon  it ;  but  made  no  other  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  compliment. 

*  I  gave  your  message,  Mr.  Barkis," 
I  said :  "  I  wrote  to  Peggotty." 

«  Ah  I "  said  Mr;  BarWs. 

Mr.  Barkis  seemed  gruff,  and  iH- 
swered  dryly. 

"Wasn^t  it  right,  Mr.  Barkis?"  I 
asked  after  a  little  hesitation. 

**  Why,  no,"  said  Mr.  Barkis. 

"  Not  the  message? " 

"The  message  was  ri§ht  enough, 
perhaps,"  said  Mr.  Barkis;  "but  it 
come  to  an  end  there." 

Not  understanding  what  he  meant,  I 
repeated,  inquisitively,  "Came  to  an 
end,  Mr.  Barkis?" 

"  Nothing  come  of  it,"  he  explained, 
looking  at  me  sideways.  "No  an- 
swer." 
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''There  wsis  aa  answer  expected,  was 
there,  Mr.  Barkis?"  said  I,  opening 
my  eyes  ;  for  this  was  a  new  light  to 
me. 

"  When  a  man  says  he 's  willin',"  said 
Mr.  Barkis,  turning  his  glance  slowly 
on  me  again,  "it 's  as  much  as  to  say, 
that  man  *s  a  waitin'  for  a  answer." 

"Well.  Mr.  Barkis?" 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Barkis,  canying 
his  eyes  back  to  his  horse's  ears,  "  that 
ixian  &  been  a  waitin'  for  a  answer  ever 
since." 

"Have  you  told  her  so,  Mr.  Bar- 
kis?" 

"N— no,"  ^wled  Mr.  Barkis,  re- 
flecting about  It  "  I  ain't  got  no  call 
to  go  and  tell  her  so.  I  never  said  six 
-«rords  to  her  myself.  /  ain't  a  goin'  to 
tpll  her  so." 

"  Would  you  like  me  to  do  it,  Mr. 
SarHs  ?  "  said  I,  doubtfully. 

"  You  might  tell  her,  if  you  would," 
said  Mr.  Barkis,  with  another  slow  look 
at  me,  "  that  Barkis  was  a  waitin'  for  a 
answer.  Says  you  —  what  name  is 
it?" 

"Her  name?" 

**  Ah  ! "  said  Mr.  Barkis,  with  a  nod 
of  his  head. 

"  Peggotty." 

"  Chnsen  name  ?  Or  nat'ral  name  ?  " 
said  Mr.  Barkis. 

"O,  it's  not  her  Christian  name. 
Her  Christian  name  is  Clara." 

**  Is  it,  though  !  "  said  Mr.  Barkis. 

He  seemed  to  find  an  immense  fond 
of  reflection  in  this  circumstance,  and 
sat  ponderio^  and  inwardly  whistling 
for  some  time. 

"  Well  I "  he  resumed  at  length. 
"  Says  you,  *  Peggotty  !  Barkis  is  a 
wstitui'  for  a  answer.'  Says  she,  per- 
haps, 'Answer  to  what?'  Says  you, 
*^o  what  I  told  you. '  *  What  is  that  ? ' 
says  she.  'Barkis  is  willin*,'  says 
you." 

This  extremely  artful  suggestion  Mr. 
Barkis  accompanied  with  a  nudge  of 
hfs  elbow  that  gave  me  quite  a  stitch  in 
nay  side.  After  that,  he  slouched  over 
his  horse  in  his  usual  manner,  and 
made  no  other  reference  to  the  subject, 
except,  half  an  hour  afterwards,  taking 
a  piece  of  chalk  firom  his  pocket,  and 
witting  vpk.  inside  the  tilt  of  the  cart» 


"  Clara  Peggotty,"  —  s^pparently  as  a 
private  memorandum. 

Ah,^  what  a  strange  feeling  it  was  to 
be  going  home  when  it  was  not  home, 
and  to  find  that  every  object  I  looked 
at  reminded  me  of  the  happy  old  home 
which  was  like  a  dream  I  could  never 
dream  again !  The  days  when  my 
mother  and  I  and  Pegeotty  were  all  in 
all  to  one  another,  and  there  was  no 
one  to  come  between  us,  rose  up  before 
me  so  sorrowfully,  on  the  road,  that  I 
am  not  sure  I  was  glad  to  be  there,  — 
not  sure  but  that  I  would  rather  have 
remained  away,  and  forgotten  it  in 
Steerforth's  company.  But  there  I 
was:  and  soon  I  was  at  our  house, 
where  the  bare  old  elm-trees  wrung 
their  many  hands  in  the  bleak  wintry 
air,  and  snreds  of  the  old  rooks'-nest^ 
drifted  away  upon  the  wind. 

The  earner  put  my  box  down  at  the. 
garden  gate,  and  left  me.  I  walked 
along  the  path  towards  the  house, 
glancing  at  the  windows,  and  fearing  at 
every  step  to  see  Mr.  Murdstone'  or 
Miss  Murdstone  lowering  out  of  one  of 
them.  No  fece  appeared,  however  ; 
and,  being  come  to  the  house,  and  know* 
ing  how  to  open  the  door,  before  dark,, 
without  knocking,  I  went  in  with  a 
quiet  timid  step. 

God  knows  now  infantine  the  mem- 
ory may  have  been  that  was  awakened 
within  me  by  the  sound  of  my  mother's 
voice  in  the  old  parlor,  when  I^  set  foot 
in  the  hall.  She  was  singing  in  a  low 
tone.  I  think  I  must  have  lain  in  her 
arms,  and  heard  her  singing  so  to  me 
when  I  was  but  a  baby.  The  strain 
was  new  to  me^  and  yet  it  was  so  old 
that  it  filled  my  heart  brimful, — like 
a  firiend  come  Dack  firom  a  long  ab- 
sence. 

I  believed,  from  the  solitary  and 
thoughtful  way  in  which  my  mother 
murmured  her  son§,  that  she  was  alone. 
And  I  went  soflly  into  the  room.  She 
was  sitting  by  the  fire,  suckling  an  in- 
fant, whose  tiny  hand  she  held  against 
her  neck.  Her  eyes  were  looking  down 
upon  its  face,  and  she  sat  singing  to  it. 
I  was  so  fkr  right,  that  she  had  no  other 
companion. 

I  spoke  to  her,  and  she  started,  and 
cried  QUt    But  seeing  me,  she  called 
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me  her  dear  Davy,  her  own  boy  I  and 
coming  half  across  the  room  to  meet 
me,  kneeled  down  upon  the  ground  and 
kissed  me,  and  laid  my  head  down  on 
her  bosom  near  the  little  creature  that 
was  nestling  there,  and  put  its  hand  up 
to  my  lips. 

I  wish  I  had  died.  I  wish  I  had  died 
then,  with  that  feeling  in  my  heart  !  I 
should  have  been  more  fit  for  heaven 
than  I  ever  have  been  since. 

"  He  is  your  brother,"  said  my  moth- 
er, fondling  me.  "Davy,  my  pretty 
boyl  My  poor  child  l*'  Then  she 
kissed  me  more  and  more,  and  clasped 
me  round  the  neck.  This  she  was 
doing  when  Peggotty  came  running  in, 
and  bounced  down  on  the  groimd  be- 
side us,  and  went  mad  about  us  both, 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

It  seemed  that  I  had  not  been  ex- 
pected so  soon,  the  carrier  being  much 
before  his  usual  time.  It  seemed,  too, 
that  Mr.  and  Miss  Murdstone  had  gone 
out  upon  a  visit  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  would  not  return  before  night.  I 
had  never  hoped  for  this.  I  had  never 
thought  it  possible  that  we  three  could 
be  together  undisturbed,  once  more ; 
and  I  felt,  for  the  time,  as  if  the  old 
days  were  come  back. 

We  dined  toother  by  the  fireside. 
Peggotty  was   m   attendance  to  wait 
upon  us,  but  my  mother  wouldn't  let^ 
her  do  it,  and  made  her  dine  with  us.  * 
I  had  my  own  old  plate,  with  a  brown 
view  of  a  man-of-war  in  fiill  sail  upon 
it,  which  Peggotty  had  hoarded  some- 
where all  the  time  I   had  been  away, 
and  would  not  have  had  broken,  she 
said,  for  a  hundred  pounds.     I  had  my 
own  old  mue  with  David  on  it,  and 
my  own  old  Tittle  knife  and  fork  that ' 
wouldn't  cut 

While  we  were  at  table,  I  thought  it 
a  fiivorable  occasion  to  tell  Peggotty 
about  Mr.  Barkis,  who,  before  I  had 
finished  what  I  had  to  tell  her,  began 
to  laugh,  and  throw  her  apron  over  her 
fitce. 

"Peggotty,"  said  my  mother, 
"what^s  the  matter?" 

Peggotty  only  laughed  the  more,  and 
held  her  apron  tight  over  her  face  when 
my  mother  tried  to  pull  it  away,  and 
sat  as  if  her  head  were  in  a  bag. 


"What  are  you,  doing,  you  stupid 
creature  ?  "  said  my  mother,  laughing. 

"  O,  drat  the  man  I  "  cried  Peggotty. 
"  He  wants  to  many  me." 

"It  would  be  a  very  good  match  for 
you ;  would  n't  it  ? "  said  my  mother. 

"O,  I  don't  know,"  said  Peggotty. 
"  Don't  ask  me.  I  would  n't  have 
him  if  he  was  made  of  gold.  Nor  I 
wouldn't  have  anybody." 

"Then,  why  don't  you  tell  him  so, 
you  ridicidous  thing  ?  ''said  my  mother. 

"Tell  him  so,' ^  retorted  Peggotty, 
looking  out  of  her  apron.  "He  has 
never  said  a  word  to  me  about  it.  He 
knows  better.  If  he  was  to  make  so 
bold  as  say  a  word  to  me,  I  should  slap 
his  fiice." 

Her  own  was  as  red  as  ever  I  saw  it, 
or  any  other  &ce  I  think ;  but  she  only 
covered  it  again,  for  a  few  moments  at 
a  time,  when  she  was  taken  with  a 
violent  fit  of  laughter,  and,  after  two  or 
three  of  those  attacks,  went  on  with  her 
dinner. 

I  remarked  that  my  mother,  though 
she  smiled  when  Peggotty  looked  at 
her,  became  more  serious  and  thought- 
ful. I  had  seen  at  first  that  she  was 
changed.  Her  face  was  very  pretty 
still ;  but  it  looked  careworn,  and  too 
delicate  ;  and  her  hand  was  so  thin  and 
white  that  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  almost 
transparent.  But  the  change  to  which 
I  now  refer  was  superadded  to  this :  it 
was  in  her  manner,  which  became  anx- 
ious and  fluttered.  At  last  she  said, 
putting  out  her  hand,  and  laying  it 
afifectionately  on  the  hand  of  her  old 
servant, — 

"  Peggotty  dear,  you  are  not  going 
to  be  married  ?  " 

"Me,  ma'am?"  returned  Peggotty, 
staring.     "Lord  bless  jrou,  no  1^' 

"Not  just  yet?"  said  my  mother, 
tenderly. 

"  Never  I "  cried  Peggotty. 

My  mother  took  tier  hand,  and 
said,  — 

"Don't  leave  me,  Pemotty.  Stay 
with  me.  It  will  not  be  for  long^  per- 
haps. What  should  I  ever  do  without 
you ! " 

"  Me  leave  you,  my  precious  !  "  cried 
Peggotty.  "  Not  for  all  the  world  and 
his  wife.     Why,  what's  put  that  in 
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your  siDy  little  head?"— for  Peggotty 
bad  been  used  of  old  to  talk  to  my 
mother  sometimes  like  a  child. 

But  my  mother  made  no  answer,  ex- 
cept to  thank  her;  and  Peggotty  went 
rvuining  on  in  her  own  fashion. 

"Me  leave  you?  I  think  I  see  my- 
»elC  Peggotty  go  away  from  you?  I 
should  like  to  catch  her  at  it  I  No,  no, 
no,"  said  Peggotty,  shaking  her  head, 
and  folding  her  arms ;  "  not  she,  my 
dear.  It  isn't  that  there  ain't  some 
Cats  that  would  be  well  enough  pleased 
if  she  did,  but  they  sha'n't  be  pleased. 
They  shall  be  aggravated.  I  '11  stay 
"with  you  till  I  am  a  cross,  cranky  old 
woman.  And  when  I  *m  too  dea^  and 
too  lame,  and  too  blind,  and  too  mum- 
bly  for  want  of  teeth,  to  be  of  any  use 
at  all,  even  to  be  found  £iult  with,  then 
J  shall  go  to  my  Davy,  and  ask  him  to 
take  me  in.** 

"  And  Peggotty,"  says  I,  "  I  shall 
be  glad  to  see  you,  and  I  '11  make  you 
as  welcome  as  a  queen." 

"  Bless  your  dear  heart  I "  cried  Peg- 
;otty.  *•  I  know  you  will  1 "  And  she 
^Jssed  me  beforehand,  in  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment of  my  hospitality.  After 
that,  she  covered  her  head  up  with  her 
apron  again,  and  had  another  laugh 
about  Mr.  Barkis.  After  that,  she  took 
the  bab^  out  of  its  little  cradle,  and 
nursed  it  After  that,  she  cleared  the 
dinner-table ;  after  that,  came  in  with 
another  cap  on,  and  her  work-box,  and 
the  yard-measure,  and  the  bit  of  wax- 
canme,  all  just  the  same  as  ever.  We 
sat  round  the  fire,  and  talked  delight- 
fully. I  told  them  what  a  hard  master 
Mr.  Creakle  was,  and  they  pitied  me 
very  much.  I  told  them  what  a  fine  fel- 
low Steerforth  was,  and  what  a  patron 
of  mine,  and  Peggotty  said  she  would 
-walk  a  score  of  miles  to  see  him.  I 
took  the  little  baby  in  my  arms  when 
it  was  awake,  and  nursed  it  lovingly. 
When  it  was  asleep  again,  I  crept  close 
to  my  mother's  side,  according  to  my 
old  custom,  broken  now  a  lon^  time, 
and  sat  with  my  arms  embracing  her 
waist,  and  my  little  red  cheek  on  her 
shoulder,  and  once  more  felt  her  beauti- 
ful hair  drooping  over  me,  — like  an  an- 
gel's wing  as  I  used  to  think,  I  recol- 
lect, -^  and  was  very  happy  indeed. 
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While  I  sat  thus,  looking  at  the  fire, 
and  seeing  pictures  in  the  red-hot  coals, 
I  almost  believed  that  I  had  never  been 
away;  that  Mr.  and  Miss  Murdstone 
were  such  pictures,  and  would  vanish 
when  the  nre  got  low ;  and  that  there 
was  nothing  real  ifi  all  that  I  re- 
membered, save  my  mother,  Peggotty, 
and  I. 

Peggotty  darned  away  at  a  stocking 
as  long  as  she  could  see,  and  then  sat 
with  it  drawn  on  her  left  hand  like  a 
glove,  and  her  needle  in  her  right,  ready 
t»  take  another  stitch  whenever  there 
was  a  blaze.  I  cannot  conceive  whose 
stockings  they  can  have  been  that  Peg- 
gotty was  always  darning,  or  where  such 
an  unfiling  supply  of  stockings  in  want 
of  darning  can  have  come  from.  From 
my  earliest  infancy  she  seems  to  have 
been  always  employed  in  that  class  of 
needlework,  and  never  by  any  chance 
in  any  other. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Peggotty,  who  was 
sometimes  seized  with  a  fit  of  wonder- 
ing on  some  most  une]n)ected  topic, 
** what's  become  of  Davy's  great- 
aunt." 

"  Lor,  Peggotty  I "  observed  my 
mother,  rousing  herself  fiom  a  revery, 
*•  what  nonsense  you  talk  1 " 

"Well,  but  I  really  do  wonder, 
ma'am,"  said  Peggotty. 

*'  What  can  have  put  such  a  person 
in  your  head?"  inquired  ray  mother. 
"  Is  there  nobody  else  in  the  world  to 
come  there  ? " 

*'  I  don't  know  how  it  is,"  said  Peg- 
gotty, "  unless  it 's  on  account  of  being 
stupid ;  but  my  head  never  can  pick  and 
choose  its  people.  They  come  and  they 
go,  and  they  don't  come  and  they  don't 

go,  just  as  they  like.  I  wonder  what 's 
ecome  of  her." 

"How  absurd  you  are,  Peggotty," 
returned  my  mother.  "One  would 
suppose  you  wanted  a  second  visit  firom 
her." 

"  Lord  forbid  I "  cried  PegKotty. 

"Well,  then,  don't  talk  about  such 
uncomfortable  things,  there's  a  good 
soul,"  said  my  mother.  "  Miss  Betsey 
is  shut  up  in  her  cotta^  by  the  sea,  no 
doubt,  and  will  remain  there.  At  all 
eveatSj  she  is  not  likely  ever  to  trouble 
us  f *• 
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"No I"  mused  Peggotty.  "No, 
that  ain't  likely  at  all  —  I  wonder,  if 
she  was  to  die,  whether  she  'd  leave 
Davy  anything?" 

"  Good  gracioos  me,  Peggotty,"  re- 
turned my  mother,  "  what  a  nonsensi- 
cal woman  you  a^e !  when  you  know 
that  she  took  o£fence  at  the  poor  dear 
bov's  ever  being  bom  at  all ! 

"  I  suppose  she  would  n*t  be  inclined 
to  forgive  him  now,"  hinted  Peggot- 
ty. 

"  Why  should  she  be  mcbned  to  for- 
give him  now  ?  "  said  my  mother,  rathr 
er  sharply. 

"Now  that  he's  got  a  brother,  I 
mean,"  said  Peggotty. 

My  mother  immediately  began  to 
cry,  and  wondered  how  Peggotty  dared 
to  say  such  a  thing. 

"  As  if  this  poor  little  innocent  in  its 
cradle  had  ever  done  any  harm  to  you 
or  anybody  else,  you  jealous  thing  1 " 
said  she.  "You  had  much  better  go 
and  marry  Mr.  Barkis,  the  carrier. 
Why  don't  you  ? " 

"I  should  make  Miss  Murdstone 
happy,  if  I  was  to,"  said  Peggotty. 

"  what  a  bad  disposition  you  have, 
Peggotty  ! "  returned  my  mother. 
"You  are  as  jealous  of  Miss  Murd- 
stone a^  it  is  possible  for  a  ridiculous 
creature  to  be.  You  want"  to  keef)  the 
ke3rs  yourself,  and  give  out  all  the  things, 
I  suppose?  I  shouldn't  be  surprised 
if  you  did.  When  you  know  that  she 
only  does  it  out  of  kindness  and  the 
best  intentions  I  You  know  she  does, 
Peggotty,  —  you  know  it  well." 

Peggotty  muttered  something  to  the 
effect  of  "  Bother  the  best  intentions  I " 
and  something  else  to  the  effect  that 
there  was  a  little  too  much  of  the  best 
intentions  going  on. 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,  you  cross 
thing,"  said  my  mother ;  "  I  understand 
you,  Peggotty,  perfectly.  You  know  I 
do,  and  I  wonder  jrou  don't  color  up 
like  fire.  But  one  point  at  a  time.  Miss 
Murdstone  is  the  point  now,  Peggotty, 
and  you  sha'n't  escape  from  it.  Tiave 
n't  you  heard  her  say,  over  and  over 
again,  that  she  thinks  I  am  too  thought- 
less and  too  —  a  — a—  " 

"  Pretty,"  suggested  Peggotty. 

"Well,"  returned  my  mother,  half 


laughing,  "  and  if  she  is  so  sHly  as  to 
say  so,  can  I  be  blamed  for  it  ?  " 

"  No  one  says  you  can,"  said  Peg- 
gotty. 

"No,  I  should  hope  not,  indeed!" 
returned  my  mother.  "  Have  n't  you 
heard  her  say,  over  and  over  again,  that 
on  this  account  she  wishes  to  spare  me 
a  great  deal  of  trouble,  which  she  thinks 
I  am  not  suited  for,  and  which  I  really 
don't  know  myself  that  I  <uh  suited  for ; 
and  isn't  she  up  early  and  late,  and 
going  to  and  fro  continually ;  and  does 
n't  she  do  all  sorts  of  things,  and  grope 
into  all  sorts  of  places,  coal-holes  and 
pantries  and  I  don't  know  where,  that 
can't  be  very  agreeable;  and  do  you 
mean  to  insmuate  that  there  is  not  a 
sort  of  devotion  in  that  ?  " 

"  I  don't  insinuate  at  all,"  said  Peg- 
gotty. 

"You  do,  Peggotty,"  returned  my 
mother.  "  You  never  do  anything  else, 
except  your  work.  You  are  always  in- 
sinuating. You  revel  in  it.  And  when 
you  talk  of  Mr.  Murdstone's  good  in- 
tentions—  " 

"  I  never  talked  of  'em,"  said  Peg' 
gotty. 

"No,  Peggotty,"  returned  my  moth- 
er, "  but  you  insinuated.  That 's  what 
I  told  you  just  now.  That 's  the  worst 
of  you.  You  will  insinuate.  I  said,  at 
the  moment,  that  I  understood  yoik  and 
you  see  I  did.  When  you  talk  of  Mr, 
Murdstone's  good  intentions,  and  pre- 
tend to  slight  them  (for  I  don't  beheve 
you  really  do,  in  your  heart,  Peggotty), 
you  must  be  as  well  convinced  as  I  anx 
how  good  they  are,  and  how  they  actu* 
ate  him  in  everything.  If  he  seems  to 
have  been  at  all  stem  with  a  certain  per- 
son, Peggotty, — you  understand,  and 
so  I  am  sure  does  Davy,  that  I  am  not 
alluding  to  anybody  present,  —  it  is  sole- 
ly because  he  is  satisfied  that  it  is  Ux  a 
certain  person's  benefit.  He  naturally 
loves  a  certain  person  on  my  account, 
and  acts  solelv  for  a  certain  person's 
good.  He  is  better  able  to  judge  of  it 
than  I  am ;  for  I  very  well  know  that  I 
am  a  weak,  light,  girlish  creature,  and 
that  he  is  a  m-m,  j^rave,  serious  man.  * 
And  he  takes,"  said  my  mother^  with 
the  tears  which  were  engendered  m  her 
affectionate  natun  stealing  down  her. 
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ftcfe,  —  **he  takes  great  pains  with  me ; 
and  I  ought  to  be  very  thankful  to  him, 
and  very  submissive  to  him  even  in  my 
thoughts  ;  and  when  I  am  not,  Peggot- 
ty,  I  worry  and  condemn  myself,  and 
feel  doubtral  of  my  own  heart,  and  don't 
know  what  to  do." 

Peggotty  sat  with  her  chin  on  the  foot 
of  the  stocking,  looking  silently  at  the 
fire. 

"There,  Peggotty,"  said  my  mother, 
thanging  her  tone,  *'  don't  let  us  fall  out 
with  one  another,  for  I  could  n't  bear  it. 
Yon  are  my  true  friend,  I  know,  if  I  have 
Itn3^  in  the  world.  When  I  call  you  a 
ridiculous  creature,  or  a  vexatious  thing, 
or  anything  of  that  sort,  Peggotty,  I 
only  mean  that  you  are  my  true  friend, 
and  always  have  been,  ever  since  the 
night  when  Mr.  Copperfield  first  brought 
me  home  here,  and  you  came  out  to  the 
gate  to  meet  me.'* 

Peggotty  was  not  slow  to  respond, 
and  ratify  the  treaty  of  friendship  by 
giving  me  one  of  ner  best  hngs.  1 
think  I  had  some  glimpses  of  the  real 
character  of  this  conversation  at  the 
time ;  but  I  am  sure,  now,  that  the  good 
creature  originated  it;  and  took  her 
part  in  it  merely  that  my  mother  might 
comfort  herself  with  the 'little  contradic- 
tory summary  in  which  she  had  in- 
dulged. The  design  was  efficacious ; 
for  I  remember  that  my  mother  seemed 
more  at  ease  during  the  rest  of  the 
evening,  and  that  Peggotty  observed 
her  less. 

When  we  had  had  our  tea,  and  the 
ashes  were  thrown  up,  and  the  candles 
snuffed,  I  read  Peggotty  a  chapter  out 
of  the  crocodile  book,  in  remembrance 
of  old  times,  —  she  took  it  out  of  her 
pocket :  I  don't  know  whether  she  had 
kept  it  there  ever  since, — and  then 
we  talked  about  Salem  House,  which 
brought  me  round  again  to  Steerforth, 
who  was  my  great  subject.  We  were 
very  happy;  and  that  evening,  as  the 
last  of  Its  race,  and  destined  evermore 
to  dose  that  volume  of  my  life,  will 
never  pass  out  of  my  memory. 

It  was  almost  ten  o'clock  before  we 
heard  the  sound  of  wheels.  We  all 
got  up  then ;  and  my  mother  said 
narriedly,  that,  as  it  was  so  late,  and 
Mr.  aaa  Mim  Murdstont  approved  of 


early  hours  for  young  people,  perhaps 
I  had  better  go  to  bed.  I  kissed  her, 
and  went  up  stairs  with  my  candle 
directly,  before  they  came  in.  It  ap- 
peared to  my  childish  fancy,  as  I  as- 
cended to  the  bedroom  where  I  had 
been  imprisoned,  that  they  brought  a 
cold  blast  of  air  into  the  house,  which 
blew  away  the  old  familiar  feeling  like  a 
feather. 

I  felt  uncomfortable  about  going 
down  to  breakfast  in  the  morning,  as  I 
had  never  set  eyes  on  Mr.  Murastone 
since  the  day  when  'I  comnritted  my 
memorable  offence.  However,  as  it 
must  be  done,  I  went  down,  after  two 
or  three  false  starts  half-way,  and  as 
many  runs  back  on  tiptoe  to  my  own 
room,  and  presented  myself  in  the  par- 
lor. 

He  was  standing  before  the  fire  ^ath 
his  back  to  it,  while  Miss  Murdstone 
made  the  tea.  He  looked  at  me  steadily 
as  I  entered,  but  made  no  sign  of 
recognition  whatever. 

I  went  up  to  him,  after  a  moment  of 
confusion,  and  said :  "  I  beg  your  par- 
don, sir.  I  am  very  sorry  for  what  I 
did,  and  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me.'* 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  you  are  sorry, 
David,"  he  replied. 

The  hand  he  gave  me  was  the  hand 
I  had  bitten.  I  could  not  restrain  my 
eye  from  resting  for  an  instant  on  a  red 
spot  upon  it ;  but  it  was  not  so  red  as  I 
turned,  when  I  met  that  sinister  ex- 
pression in  his  face. 

"  How  do  you  do,  ma'am  ?"  I  said  to 
Miss  Murdstone. 

"Ah,  dear  me  I"  sighed  Miss  Murd- 
stone, giving  me  the  tea-caddy  scoop 
instead  of  her  fingers.  "  How  long  are 
the  hohdays  ? " 

"  A  month,  ma'am." 

"  Counting  from  when  ?  '* 

"  From  to-day,  ma*am." 

*'  O,"  said  Miss  Murdstone.  "Then 
here 's  one  day  off." 

She  kept  a  calendar  of  the  holidays 
in  this  way,  and  every  morning  checked 
a  day  off  in  exactly  the  same  manner. 
She  did  it  gloomily  until  she  came  to 
ten,  but  when  she  got  into  two  figures 
she  became  more  hopeful,  and,  as  the 
tune  advanced,  even  jocular. 

It  was  on  this  very  first  day  that  I 
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had  the  misfortune  to  throw  her,  though 
she  was  not  subject  to  such  weakness 
in  general,  into  a  state  of  violent  con- 
sternation. I  came  into  the  ^  room 
where  she  and  my  mother  were  sitting ; 
anjj  the  baby  (who  was  only  a  few 
•weeks  old)  being  on  my  mother's  lap, 
I  took  it  very  carefully  in  my  arms. 
Suddenly  Miss  Murdstone  gave  such  a 
scream  that  I  all  but  dropped  it. 

"  My  dear  Jane  ! "  cried  my  mother. 

"  Good  heavens,  Clara,  do  you  see  ?  " 
exclaimed  Miss  Murdstone. 

"  See  what,  my  dear  Jane  ?  "  said  my 
mother ;  "  where  ? " 

"He*s  got  it  1"  cried  Miss  Murd- 
stone.    "  The  boy  has  got  the  baby  ! " 

She  was  limp  with  horror,  but  stiff- 
ened herself  to  make  a  dart  at  me,  and 
take  it  out  of  my  arms.  Then,  she 
turned  faint ;  and  was  so  very  ill,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  give  her  cherry- 
brandy.  I  was  solemnly  interdicted  by 
her,  on  her  recovery,  from  touching  my 
brother  any  more  on  any  pretence  what- 
ever; and  my  poor  mother,  who,  I 
could  see,  wished  otherwise,  meekly 
confirmed  the  interdict  by  saying,  "  No 
doubt  you  are  right,  my  dear  Jane." 

On  another  occasion,  when  we  three 
were  together,  this  same  dear  baby  —  it 
was  truly  dear  to  me,  for  our  mother's 
sake  —  was  the  innocent  occasion  of 
Miss  Murdstone's  going  into  a  passion. 
My  mother,  who  had  been  looking  at 
its  eyes  as  it  lay  upon  her  lap,  said,  — 

"  Davy  1  come  here  !  "  and  looked 
at  mine. 

I  saw  Miss  Murdstone  lay  her  beads 
down. 

"  I  declare,"  said  my  mother,  gently, 
"they  are  exactly  alike.  I  suppose 
they  are  mine.  1  think  they  are  the 
color  of  mine.  But  they  are  wonder- 
fully alike." 

"  What  are  you  talking  about,  Clara  ?  " 
said  Miss  Murdstone. 

"  My  dear  Jane,"  faltered  my  mother, 
a  little  abashed  by  the  harsh  tone  of 
this  inquiry,  "  I  find  that  the  baby's 
eyes  and  Davy's  are  exactly  alike." 

"  Clara  I "  said  Miss  Alurdstone, 
rising  angrily,  "  you  are  a  positive  fool 
sometimes,'' 

"  My  dear  Jane,"  remonstrated  my 
mother. 


"A  positive  fool,"  said  Miss  Murdr 
stone.  "  Who.  else  could  compare  my 
brother's  baby  with  your  boy.*  They 
are  not  at  all  alike.  They  are  exactly 
unlike.  They  are  utterly  dissimilar  in 
all  respects.  I  hope  they  will  ever 
remain  so.  I  will  not  sit  here  and  hear 
such  comparisons  made."  With  that 
she  stalked  out,  and  made  the  door  bang 
after  her. 

In  short,  I  was  not  a  fevorite  with 
Miss  Murdstone.^  In  short,  I  was  not 
a  favorite  there  with  anybody,  not  even 
with  myself;  for  those  who  did  like  me 
could  not  show  it,  and  those  who  did 
not  showed  it  so  plainly  that  I  had  a 
sensitive  consciousness  of  always  ap- 
pearing constrained,  boorish,  and  dull. 

I  felt  that  I  made  them  as  uncomfort- 
able as  they  made  me.  If  I  came  into 
the  room  where  they  were,  and  they 
were  talking  together,  and  my  mother 
seemed  cheerful,  an  anxious  cloud 
would  steal  over  her  fiice  from  the  mo- 
ment of  my  entrance.  If  Mr.  Murd- 
stone were  m  his  best  humor,  I  checked 
him.  If  Miss  Murdstone  were  in  her 
worst,  I  intensified  it.  I  had  percep- 
tion enough  to  know  that  my  mother 
was  the  victim  always;  that  she  was 
afi:aid  to  speak  to  me,  or  be  kind  to  me, 
lest  she  should  give  them  some  offence 
by  her  manner  of  doing  so,  and  receive 
a  lecture  afterwards ;  that  she  was  not 
only  ceaselessly  aftaid  of  her  own  of- 
fending, but  of  my  offending,  and  un- 
easily watched  tneir  looks  if  I  only 
moved.  Therefore  I  resolved  to  keep 
myself  as  much  out  of  their  way  as  I 
could ;  and  many  a  wintry  hour  did  I 
hear  the  church-clock  strike,  when  I 
was  sitting  in  my  cheerless  bedroom, 
wrapped  in  my  htde  great-coat,  poring 
over  a  book. 

In  the  evening,  sometimes,  I  went 
and  sat  with  Peggotty  in  the  kitchen. 
There  I  was  comfortaole,  and  not  afraid 
of  being  myself  But  neither  of  these 
resources  was  approved  of  in  the  par- 
lor. ^  The  tormenting  humor  which  was 
dominant  there  stopped  them  both.  I 
was  still  held  to  be  necessary  to  my 
poor  mother's  training,  and,  as  one  of 
her  trials,  could  not  be  suffered  to  ab- 
sent myselC 

"  David,"  said  Mr.  Murdstone,  ono- 
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day  after  dinner  when  I  was  going  to 
Jieave  the  room  as  usual,  "I  am  sorry 
to  observe  that  you  are  of  a  sullen  dis- 
position." 

.  "  As  sulky  as  a  bear  I  *'  said  Miss 
Murdstone. 

I  stood  still,  and  hune  my  head. 

*'  Now,  David,"  said  Mr.  Murdstone, 
**  a  sullen,  obdurate  disposition  is,  of  all 
tempers,  the  worst." 

^  *'  And  the  boy's  is,  of  all  such  dispo- 
sitions that  ever  I  have  seen,"  remarked 
his  sister,  ''the  most  confirmed  and 
jstubbom.  I  think,  my  dear  Clara,  even 
you  must  observe  it  ?  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  Jane," 
said  my  mother,  "but  are  you  quite 
sure  —  I  am  certain  you  *11  excuse  me, 
xny  dear  Jane  —  that  you  understand 
JDavy?" 

"  I  should  be  somewhat  ashamed  of 
myselii  Clara,"  returned  Miss  Murd- 
stone, "if  I  could  not  understand  the 
boy,  or  any  boy.  I  don't  profess  to  be 
profound ;  but  I  do  lay  claim  to  com- 
mon sense." 

"  No  doubt,  my  dear  Jane,"  returned 
my  mother,  "your  understanding  is 
very  vigorous —  " 

*'  O  dear,  no  !  Pray  don't  say  that, 
Qara,"  interposed  Miss  Murdstone, 
angrily. 

"  But  I  am  sure  it  is,"  resumed  my 
mother ;  "  and  everybody  knows  it  is. 
I  profit  so  much  by  it  myself,  in  many 
ways,  —  at  least  1  ought  to,  —  that  no 
one  can  be  more  convinced  of  it  than 
myself;  and  therefore  I  speak  with  great 
diffidence,  my  dear  Jane,  I  assure 
you." 

"We'll  say  I  don't  understand  the 
l>oy,  Clara,"  returned  Miss  Murdstone, 
arranging  the  little  fetters  on  her  wrists. 
^*  We  '11  agree  if  vou  please,  that  I 
don't  understand  him  at  all.  He  is 
much  too  deep  for  me.  But  perhaps 
my  brother's  penetration  may^  enable 
him  to  have  some  insight  inttT  his  char- 
acter. And  I  believe  my  brother  was 
speaking  on  the  subject  when  we  — not 
very  decently  —  interrupted  him." 

"I  think,   Clara,"  said  Mr.  Murd- 
stone, in  a  low,  grave  voice,  "  that  there 
may  be  better  and  more  dispassionate 
judges  of  such  a  question  than  you." 
,  .-*  £dward,"  replied  my  mother,  tim- 


idly, "  you  are  a  far  better  judge  of  all 
questions  than  I  pretend  to  be.  Both 
you  and  Jane  are.     I  only  said — " 

"  You  only  said  something  weak  and 
inconsiderate,"  he  rsplied.  "Try  not 
to  do  it  again,  my  dear  Clara,  and  keep 
a  watch  upon  yourself." 

My  mother's  lips  moved,  as  if  she 
answered,  "  Yes,  my  dear  Edward,'* 
but  she  said  nothing  aloud. 

"I  was  sorrv,  David,  I  remarked," 
said  Mr.  Murdstone,  turning  his  head 
and  his  eyes  stiffly  towards  me,  "to 
observe  that  you  are  of  a  sullen  disposi- 
tion. This  is  not  a  character  that  I 
can  suffer  to  develop  itself  beneath  my 
eyes  without  an  effort  at  improvement. 
You  must  endeavor,  sir,  to  change  it. 
We  must  endeavor  to  change  it  for 
you." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  I  faltered. 
"  I  have  never  meant  to"  be  sullen  since 
I  came  back." 

"  Don't  take  refuge  in  a  lie,  sir  I "  he 
returned  so  fiercely  that  I  saw  my 
mother  involuntarily  put  out  her  trem- 
bling hand  as  if  to  interpose  between  us. 
"  You  have  withdrawn  yourself  in  vour 
suUenness  to  your  own  room.  You  nave 
kept  your  own  room  when  you  ought  to 
have  been  here.  You  know  now,  once 
for  all,  that  I  require  you  to  be  here, 
and  not  there.  Further,  that  I  require 
you  to  bring  obedience  here.  You 
know  me,  David :  I  will  have  it  done." 

Miss  Murdstone  gave  a  hoarse 
chuckle. 

"  I  will  have  a  respectful,  nrompt,  and 
ready  bearing  towards  myself,"  he  con- 
tinued, "and towards  Jane  Murdstone, 
and  towards  your  mother.  I  will  not 
have  this  room  shunned  as  if  it  were  in- 
fected, at  the  pleasure  of  a  child.  Sit 
down." 

He  ordered  me  like  a  dog,  and  I 
obeyed  like  a  dog. 

"  One  thing  more,"  he  said.  "  I  ob- 
serve that  you  have  an  attachment  to 
low  and  common  company.  You  are 
not  to  associate  with  servants.^  The 
kitchen  will  not  improve  you,  in  the 
many  respects  in  which  you  need  im- 
provement. Of  the  woman  who  abets 
you,  I  say  nothing,  — since  you,  Clara," 
addressing  my  mother  in  a  lower  voice, 
"from  old  associations  and  long-estab- 
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lished  fiincies,  Yamt  a  weakness  respect- 
ing her  which  is  not  yet  overcome. 

"  A  most  unaccountable  delusion  it 
is  I "  cried  Miss  Murdstone. 

"  I  only  say,"  he  resumed,  addressing 
me,  "  that  I  disapprove  of  your  prefer- 
ring such  company  as  Mistress  PegKot- 
ty,  and  that  it  is  to  be  abandoned.  Now, 
David,  you  understand  me,  and  you 
know  what  will  be  the  consequence  if 
you  fail  to  obey  me  to  the  letter." 

I  knew  well,  —  better  perhaps  than  he 
thought,  as  fiar  as  my  poor  mother  was 
concerned, — and  I  obeyed  him  to  the 
letter.  I  retreated  to  mv  own  room  no 
more ;  I  took  refuge  witn  Peggotty  no 
m<»e ;  but  sat  wearily  in  the  parlor  day 
after  day,  looking  forward  to  night,  and 
bedtime. 

^  What  irksome  constraint  I  underwent, 
sitting  in  the  same  attitude,  hours  upon 
hours,  afraid  to  move  an  arm  or  a  leg,  lest 
Miss  Murdstone  should  complain  (as  she 
did  on  the  least  pretence)  of  my  rest- 
lessness, and  afraid  to  move  an  eye, 
lest  it  should  light  on  some  look  of 
dislike  or  scrutiny  that  would  find  new 
cause  for  complaint  in  mine  I  What 
intolerable  dulness  to  sit  listening  to 
the  ticking  of  the  clock  ;  and  watching 
Miss  Murdstone's  little  shiny  steel 
beads  as  she  strung  them ;  and  won- 
dering whether  she  would  ever  be  mar- 
ried, and  if  so,  to  what  sort  of  unhappy 
man ;  and  counting  the  divisions  in  the 
moulding  on  the  chimney-piece ;  and 
wandering  away,  with  my  eyes,  to  the 
ceiling,  among  the  curls  and  corkscrews 
in  the  paper  on  the  wall  I 

What  walks  I  took  alone,  down  mud- 
dy lanes,  in  the  bad  winter  weather,  car- 
rying that  parlor,  and  Mr.  and  Miss 
Murdstone  m  it,  everywhere,  — a  mon- 
strous load  that  I  was  obliged  to  bear, 
a  daymare  that  there  was  no  possibility 
of  breaking  in,  a  weight  that  brooded  on 
my  wits  and  blunted  them  ! 

What  meals  I  had  in  silence  and  em- 
barrassment, always  feeling  that  there 
were  a  knife  and  fork  too  many,  and  that 
mine ;  an  appetite  too  many,  and  that 
mine  ;  a  plate  and  chair  too  many,  and 
those  mine ;  a  sonaebody  too  many,  and 
that  I  I 

What  evenings,  when  the  candles 
<»n»e,  and  I  was  expected  to  employ 


myself,  but,  not  daring  to  read  an  en- 
tertaining book,  pored  over  some  hard- 
headed,  harder-hearted  treatise  on  arith- 
metic, when  the  tables  of  weights  and 
measures  set  themselves  to  tunes,  as 
Rule  Britannia,  or  Away  with  Melan- 
dioly ;  and  would  n't  stand  still  to  be 
learnt,  but  would  go  threading  my 
grandmother's  needle  through  my  un- 
fortunate head,  in  at  one  ear  and  out 
at  the  other ! 

What  yawns  and  dozes  I  lapsed  into, 
in  spite  of  all  my  care ;  what  starts  1 
came  out  of  concealed  sleeps  with: 
what  answers  I  never  got  to  little  ob- 
servations that  I  rarely  made ;  what  a 
blank  space  I  seemed,  which  everybody 
overlooked,  and  yet  I  was  in  everybody's 
way ;  what  a  heavy  relief  it  was  to  hear 
Miss  Murdstone  hail  the  first  stroke  of 
nine  at  night,  and  order  me  to  bed  I 

Thus  the  holidays  lagged  away,  until 
the  morning  came  when  Miss  Murd- 
stone said,  "  Here 's  the  last  day  off !  ** 
and  gave  me  the  closing  cup  of  tea  of 
the  vacation. 

I  was  not  sorry  to  go.  I  had  lapsed 
into  a  stupid  state ;  but  I  was  recovering 
a  little  and  lookine  forward  to  Steer- 
forth,  albeit  Mr.  Creakle  loomed  be- 
hind him.  Again  Mr.  Barkis  appeared 
at  the  gate,  and  again  Miss  Murdstone, 
in  her  warning  voice,  said,  "  Clara ! " 
when  my  mother  bent  over  me,  to  bid 
me  farewell. 

I  kissed  her,  and  my  baby  brother,  and 
was  very  sorry  then  ;  bpt  not  sorry  to  go 
away,  for  the  gulf  between  us  was  there, 
and  the  partmg  was  there,  every  day. 
And  it  is  not  so  much  the  embrace 
she  gave  me  that  lives  in  my  mind, 
though  it  was  as  fervent  as  could  be, 
as  wliat  followed  the  embrace. 

I  was  in  the  carrier's  -cart  when  I 
heard  her  calling  to  me.  I  looked  out, 
and  she  stood  at  the  garden  gate  alone, 
holding  her  baby  up  in  her  arms  for  me  to 
see.  It  was  cold,  still  weather ;  and  not 
a  hair  of  her  head,  or  a  fold  of  her  dress, 
was  stirred,  as  she  looked  intently  at  me, 
holding  up  her  child. 

So  f  lost  her.  So  I  saw  her  after- 
wards, in  my  sleep  at  school,  —  a  silent 
presence  near  my  bed,  looking  at  me. 
with  the  same  intent  fiwe,  holding  up 
her  baby  in  her  arms. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

I  RAVB  A  MEMORABLE  BIRTHDAY. 

I  PASS  over  all  that  happened  at 
school,  until  the  anniversary  of  my 
birthday  came  round  in  March.  Except 
that  Steerforth  was  more  to  be  admired 
than  ever,  I  remember  nothing.  He 
^vas  ^oing  away  at  the  end  of  the  half- 
year,  if  not  sooner,  and  was  more  spirit- 
«d  and  independent  than  before  in  my 
eyes,  and  therefore  more  engaging  than 
before ;  but  beyond  this  I  remember 
nothing.  The  g^at  remembrance  by 
which  that  time  is  marked  in  my  mind 
seems  to  have  swallowed  up  all  lesser 
recollections,  and  to  exist  alone. 

It  is  even  difficult  for  me  to  believe 
that  there  was  a  gap  of  full  two  months 
between  my  return  to  Salem  House 
£lnd  the  arrival  of  that  birthday.  lean 
only  understand  that  the  fact  was  so, 
because  I  know  it  must  have  been  sa 
Otherwise'  I  should  feel  convinced  that 
there  was  no  interval,  and  that  the 
one  occasion  trod  upgn  the  other's 
heels. 

How  well  I  recollect  the  kind  of  day 
it  was !  I  smell  the  fog  that  hung  about 
the  place ',  I  see  the  hoar-frost,  ehostly, 
through  it;  I  feel  my  rimy  hair  fadl 
clammy  on  my  cheek ;  I  look  along 
the  dim  perspective  of  the  school-room, 
-with  a  sputtering  candle  here  and  there 
to  light  up  the  foggy  morning,  and  the 
breath  ofthe  boys  wreathing  and  smok- 
ing in  the  raw  cold  as  they  blow  upon 
their  fingers,  and  tap  their  feet  upon 
the  floor. 

It  was  af^er  breakfast,  and  we  had 
been  summoned  in  from  the  play- 
ground, when  Mr.  Sharp  entered  and 
said, — 
•  "  David  Coppcriield  is  to  go  into  the 
parlor." 

I  expected  a  hamper  fTt>m  Peggotty, 
and  brightened  at  the  order.  Some  of 
the  boys  about  me  put  in  their  claim 
not  to  be  forgotten  in  the  distribution  of 
the  good  things,  as  I  got  out  of  my  seat 
with  great  alacrity. 

"Don't  hurry,  David,"  said  Mr. 
Sharp.  "  There  's  time  enough,  my 
boy;  don't  hurry." 

I  might  have  beea  surprised  by  the 


feeling  tone  in  which  he  spoke,  if  I  had 
given  It  a  thought ;  but  I  gave  it  none 
until  afterwards.  I  hurried  away  to  the 
parlor ;  and  there  I  found  Mr.  Creakle 
sitting  at  his  break£»t  with  the  cane 
and  a  newspaper  before  him,  and  Mrs* 
Creakle  with  an  opened  letter  in  her 
hand.     But  no  hamper. 

"  David  Coppenield,"  said  Mrs. 
Creakle,  leading  me  to  a  sofii,  and 
sitting  down  beside  me.  "I  want  to 
speak  to  you  very  particularlv.  I  have 
something  to  tell  you,  my  child." 

Mr.  Creakle,  at  whom  of  course  I 
looked,  shook  his  head  without  looking 
at  me,  and  stopped  up  a  sigh  with  a 
very  Isirge  piece  of  buttered  toast. 

"You  are  too.  young  to  know  how 
the  world  changes  every  day,"  said 
Mrs.  Creakle,  '^and  how  the  people 
in  it  pass  away.  But  we  all  have  to 
learn  it,  David :  some  of  us  when  we 
are  young;  some  of  us  when  we  are 
old:  some  of  us  at  all  times  of  our 
lives." 

I  looked  at  her  earnestly. 

**  When  you  came  away  fi^in  home 
at  the  end  of  tlie  vacation,"  said  Mrs. 
Creakle,  after  a  pause,  "  were  they  all 
well?"  After  another  pause,  **Wa» 
your  mamma  well  ? " 

I  trembled  without  distinctly  know- 
ing why,  and  still  looked  at  ner  ear- 
nestly, making  no  attempt  to  answer. 

*'  Because,'"  said  she,  "  I  g^eve  to 
tell  you  that  I  hear  this  morning  your 
mamma  is  very  ill." 

A  mist  arose  between  Mrs.  Creakle 
and  me,  and  her  figure  seemed  to  move 
in  it  for  an  instant  Then  I  felt  the 
burning  tears  run  down  my  face,  and 
it  was  steady  again. 

"She  is  very  dangerously  ill,"  she 
added. 

I  knew  all  now. 

"  She  is  dead." 

lliere  was  no  need  to  tell  me  so. 
I  had  already  broken  out  into  a  deso- 
late cry,  and  felt  an  orphan  in  the  wide 
world. 

She  was  very  kind  to  me.  She  kept 
me  there  all  day,  and  left  me  alone 
sometimes;  and  I  cried,  and  wore 
myself  to  sleep,  and  awoke  and  cried 
again.  When  I  could  cry  no  more^  I 
began  to  think;  and  then  the  opprea- 
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•ion  on  my  breast  was  heaviest,  and  my 
grief  a  dull  pain,  that  there  was  no  ease 
for. 

And  yet  my  thoughts  were  idle  ;  not 
intent  on  the  calamity  that  weighed 
upon  my  heart,  but  idly  loitering  near 
it  I  thought  of  our  house  shut  up  and 
hushed.  I  thought  of  the  little  baby, 
who,  Mrs.  Creakle  said,  had  been 
pining  away  for  some  time,  and  who, 
they  believed,  would  die  too.  I  thought 
of  ray  father's  grave  in  the  churchyard, 
by  our  house,  and  of  my  mother  lying 
there  beneath  the  tree  I  knew  so  well. 
I  stood  upon  a  chair  when  I  was  left 
alone,  and  looked  into  the  glass  to  see 
how  red  my  eyes  were,  and  how  sor- 
rowful my  &ce  was.  I  considered,  after 
some  hours  were  gone,  if  my  tears  were 
really  hard  to  flow  now,  as  they  seemed 
to  be,  what,  in  connection  with  m;y  loss, 
it  would  affect  me  most  to  thmk  of 
when  I  drew  near  home,  —  for  I  was 
going  home  to  the  funeral.  I  am  sen- 
sible of  having  felt  that  a  dignity  at- 
tached to  me  among  the  rest  of  the 
bo)rs,  and  that  I  was  important  in  my 
affliction.  ^  ^  . 

If  ever  child  were  stricken  with  sin- 
cere grict  I  was.  But  I  remember 
that  this  importance  was  a  kind  of 
satis^ction  to  me,  when  I  walked  in 
the  playground  that  aftenioon,  while 
the  boys  were  in  school.  When  I  saw 
them  glancing  at  me  out  of  the  win- 
dows, as  they  went  up  to  their  classes, 
I  felt  distinguished,  and  looked  more 
melancholy,  and  walked  slower.  When 
school  was  over,  and  they  came  out  and 
spoke  to  me,  I  felt  it  rather  good  in 
myself  not  to  be  proud  to  any  of  them, 
and  to  take  exactly  the  same  notice  of 
them  all  as  before. 

I  was  to  go  home  next  night ;  not  by 
the  mail,  but  by  the  heavy  night-coach, 
which  was  called  the  Farmer,  and  was 
principally  used  by  country-people  trav- 
elling short  intermediate  distances  upon 
the  road.  We  had  no  story-telling  that 
evening,  and  Traddles  insisted  on  lend- 
ing me  his  pillow.  I  don't  know  what 
g(K>d  he  thought  it  would  do  me,  for 
I  had  one  of  my  own  ;  but  it  was  all  he 
had  to  lend,  poor  fellow,  except  a  sheet 
of  letter-paper  full  of  skeletons,  and 
that  be  gave  me  at  parting,  as  a  soother 


of  my  sorrows,  and  a  contribution  to 
my  peace  of  mind. 

I  left  Salem  House  upon  the  morrov 
afternoon.  I  little  thought  then  that 
I  left  it  never  to  return.  We  travelled 
very  slowly  all  night,  and  did  not  get 
into  Yarmouth  before  nine  or  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  looked  out 
for  Mr.  Barkis ;  but  he  was  not  there  ; 
and  instead  of  him  a  fat,  short-winded, 
merry-looking,  little  old  man  in  black, 
with  rusty  little  bunches  of  ribbons  at 
the  knees  of  his  breeches,  black  stock- 
ings, and  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  came 
puffing  up  to  the  coach-window,  and 
said, — 

"  Master  Copperfield  ? " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Will  vou  come  with  me,  young  sir, 
if  you  please,"  he  said,  opening  the 
door,  "and  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
taking  you  home." 

I  put  my  hand  in  his,  wondering  who 
he  was ;  and  we  walked  away  to  a  shop 
in  a  narrow  street,  on  which  was  writ- 
ten Omer,  Draper,  Tailor,  Haber- 
dasher, Funeral  Furnisher,  &c. 
It  was  a  close  and  stifling  little  shop, 
full  of  all  sorts  of  clothing,  made  and 
unmade,  including  one  window  full  of 
beaver-hats  and  bonnets.  We  went  in- 
to a  little  back  parlor  behind  the  shop, 
where  we  found  three  young  women  ^t 
work  on  a  quantity  of  black  materials, 
which  were  heaped  upon  the  table,  and 
little  bits  and  cuttings  of  which  were 
littered  all  over  the  floor.  There  was  a 
good  fire  in  the  room,  and  a  breathless 
smell  of  warm  black  crape.  —  I  did  not 
know  what  the  smell  was  then,  but  I 
know  now. 

The  three  young  women,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  very  industrious  and  com- 
fortable, raised  their  heads  to  look  at 
me,  and  then  went  on  with  their  work. 
Stitch,  stitch,  stitch.  At  the  same  time 
there  came  from  a  workshop  across  a 
little  yard  outside  the  window,  a  regu- 
lar sound  of  hammering  that  kept  a 
kind  of  tune:  Rat  —  tat-tat,  rat — 
tat- tat,  RAT  —  tat-tat,  without  any  vari- 
ation. 

"  Well,"  said  my  conductor  to  one  of 
the  tliree  ^oung  women,  "  how  do  you 
get  on,  Mmnier " 

"  We  shall  be  ready  by  the  trying-on 
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^ime,"  she  replied  gayly,  without  look- 
ing up.    **  Don't  you  be  afraid,  father." 

Mr.  Omer  took  off  his  broad-brinuned 
liat,  and  sat  down  and  panted.  He  was 
so  &t  that  he  was  obliged  to  pant  some 
time  before  he  could  say,  — 

"That's  right." 

"Father!*'^  said  Minnie,  playfully. 
*'  What  a  porpoise  you  do  grow  !  ^* 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  ray 
dear,"  he  replied,  considering  about  it. 
*'  I  am  rather  so." 

"You  are  such  a  comfortable  man, 
you  see,"  said  Minnie.  "You  take 
things  so  easy."^ 

"  No  use  taking  *em  otherwise,  my 
dear,"  said  Mr.  Omer. 

"  No,  indeed,"  returned  his  daughter. 
•*We  are  all  pretty  gay  here,  thank 
Heaven  I    Ain't  we  father  ? " 

"I  hope  so,  my  dear,"  said  Mr. 
Omer.  "  As  I  have  got  my  breath  now, 
I  think  I  '11  measure  this  young  scholar. 
Would  you  walk  into  the  shop.  Master 
Copperfield?" 

I  preceded  Mr.  Omer,  in  compliance 
-with  his  request ;  and.  afler  showing  me 
a  roll  of  cloth  which  ne  said  was  extra 
super,  and  too  good  mourning  for  any- 
thing short  of  parents,  he  took  my  va- 
rious dimensions,  and  put  them  down  in 
a  book.  While  he  was  recording  them, 
he  called  my  attention  to  his  stock  in 
trade,  and  to  certain  fashions  which  he 
said  had  "just  come  up,"  and  to  cer- 
tain other  £ishions  which  he  said  had 
•*just  gone  out." 

"  And  by  that  sort  of  thing  we  very 
often  losea  little  mint  of  money,"  said 
Mr.  Omef.  "  But  fashions  are  like  hu- 
man beings.  They  come  in,  nobody 
knows  when,  wh}',  or  how ;  and  they  go 
out,  nobody  knows  when,  why,  or  how. 
Everything  is  like  life,  in  my  opin- 
ion, if  you  look  at  it  in  that  point  of 
view." 

I  was  too  sorrowful  to  discuss  the 
question,  which  would  possibly  have 
been  beyond  me  under  any  circumstan- 
ces ;  and  Mr.  Omer  took  me  back  into 
the  parlor,  breatliing  with  some  diffi- 
culty on  the  way. 

He  then  called  down  a  little  break- 
neck range  of  steps  behind  a  door, 
**  Bring  up  that  tea  and  bread  and  but- 
ter I'*  which,  after  some  time,  during 


which  I  sat  looking  about  me  and  think- 
ing, and  listening  to  the  stitching  in  the 
toom  and  the  tune  that  was  being  ham- 
mered across  the  yard,  appeared  on  a 
tray,  and  turned  out  to  be  for  me. 

"  I  have  been  acquainted  vdth  yon," 
said  Mr.  Omer,  after  watching  me  for 
some  minutes,  during  which  I  had  not 
made  much  impression  on  the  break^t, 
for  the  black  things  destroyed  my  ap- 
petite, —  "  I  have  been  acquainted  with 
you  a  long  time,  my  young  friend.'* 

"Have  you,  sir?" 

"  All  your  life,"  said  Mr.  Omer.  "  I 
may  say  before  it.  I  knew  your  father 
before  you.  He  was  five  foot,  nine  and 
a  half,  and  he  lays  in  five  and  twen-ty 
foot  of  ground." 

"Rat  — tat-tat,  rat— tat-tat,   rat 

—  tat-tat,"  across  the  yard. 

"  He  lays  in  five  and  twen-ty  foot  of 
ground,  if  he  lays  in  a  fraction,"  said 
Mr.  Omer,  pleasantly.  "  It  was  either 
his  request  or  her  direction,  I  forget 
which."^ 

"  Do  you  know  how  my  little  brother 
is,  sir  V^  \  inouired. 

Mr.  Omer  snook  his  head. 

"  Rat  —  tat-tat,  rat  —  tal-tat,  rat 

—  tat-tat."^ 

"  He  is  in  his  mother's  arms,"  said 
he. 

"  O,  poor  little  fellow  I    Is  he  dead  ?  " 

"  Don't  mind  it  more  than  you  can 
help,"  said  Mr.  Omer.  "Yes.  The 
baby 's  dead." 

My  wounds  broke  out  afresh  at  this 
intelligence.  I  left  the  scarcely  tasted 
breakrast,  and  went  and  rested  my  head 
on  another  table  in  a  corner  of  the  little 
room,  which  Minnie  hastily  cleared,  lest 
I  should  spot  the  mourning  that  was 
lying  there  with  my  tears.  She  was  a 
pretty,  good-natured  girl,  and  put  my 
hair  away  from  my  eyes  with  a  sofV,  kind 
touch ;  but  she  was  very  cheerful  at 
haying  nearly  finished  her  work  and 
being  m  good  time,  and  was  so  different 
fi'om  me  1 

Presently  the  tune  left  off,  and  a 
good-looking  young  fellow  came  across 
the  yard  into  the  room.  He  had  a 
hammer  in  his  hand,  and  his  mouth 
was  full  of  little  nails,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  take  out  before  he  could 
sp&uc 
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"Well,  Joraml"  said  Mr.  Omer. 
**  How  do  you  get  on  ?  " 

"Ail  right,"  said  Joram.  "Done, 
sir." 

Minnie  colored  a  little,  and  the  other 
two  girls  smiled  at  one  another. 

"  What  I  you  were  at  it  by  candle- 
light last  night,  when  I  was  at  the  club, 
then  ?  Were  you  ? "  said  Mr.  Omer, 
shutting  up  one  eye. 

"  Yes,"  said  Joram.  "  As  you  said 
we  could  make  a  little  trip  of  it,  and  ^o 
over  together,  if  it  was  done,  Mmme 
and  me  —  and  you." 

"O,  I  thought  you  were  going  to 
leave  me  out  altogether,"  said  Mr. 
Omer,  laughing  till  he  coughed. 

"  —  As  you  was  so  good  as  to  say 
tiiat,"  resumed  the  young  man,  "why, 
I  turned  to  with  a  will,  you  see.  Will 
you  give  me  your  opinion  of  it  ? " 

"I  will,"  said  Mr.  Omer,  rising. 
"My  dear,"  and  he  stopped  and 
turned  to  me,  "would  you  like  to  see 
your  —  " 

"  No,  father,"  Minnie  interposed. 

"I  thought  it  might  be  agreeable^ 
my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Omer.  "But  per- 
haps you  *re  right" 

I  can't  say  now  I  knew  it  was  my 
dear,  dear  mother's  coffin  that  they 
went  to  look  at.  I  had  never  heard 
one  making ;  I  had  never  seen  one  that 
I  know  of;  but  it  came  into  my  mind 
what  the  noise  was,  while  it  was  going 
on  ;  and  when  the  young  man  entered, 
I  am  sure  I  knew  what^he  had  been 
doing. 

The  work  being  now  finished,  the 
two  girls,  whose  names  I  had  not  heard, 
brushed  the  shreds  and  threads  firom 
their  dresses,  and  went  into  the  shop 
to  put  that  to  rights,  and  wait  for  cus- 
tomers. Minnie  stayed  behind  to  fold 
up  what  they  had  naade,  and  pack  it  in 
two  baskets.  This  she  did  upon  her 
knees,  humming  a  lively  little  tune  the 
while.  Joram,  who  I  had  no  doubt 
was  her  lover,  came  in  and  stole  a  kiss 
from  her,  while  she  was  busy  (he  did  n't 
appear  to  mind  me,  at  ail),  and  said  her 
father  was  gone  for  the  chaise,  and  he 
must  make  naste  and  get  himself  ready. 
Then  he  went  out  again  ;  and  then  sne 
put  her  thimble  and  scissors  in  her 
pocket,  and  stuck  a  needle  threaded 


widi  black  thread  neatly  in  the  bosoM 
of  her  gown,  and  put  on  her  outer 
clothing  smartly,  at  a  little  glass  behind 
the  door,  in  which  I  saw  the  refiectioa 
of  her  pleased  &ce. 

All  this  I  observed,  sitting  at  the 
table  in  the  comer,  with  my  head  lean- 
ing on  my  hand,  and  my  thoughts  run- 
ning on  very  different  things.  The 
chaise  soon  came  round  to  the  fi'ont  of 
the  shop,  and  the  baskets  being  put  in 
first,  I  was  put  in  next,  and  those  three 
followed.  I  remember  it  as  a  kind  of 
half  chaise-cart,  half  piano-forte  van, 
painted  of  a  sombre  color,  and  drawn 
by  a  black  horse  with  a  long  tail. 
There  was  plenty  of  room  for  us  all. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  experi" 
enced  so  strange  a  feeling  in  my  life 
(I  am  wiser  now,  perhaps)  ?&  that  of 
being  with  them,  remembering  how 
they  had  been  employed,  and  seeing 
them  enjoy  the  ride.  I  was  not  angry 
with  them  :  I  was  more  afiaid  of  them,' 
as  if  I  were  cast  away  among  creatures 
with  whom  I  had  no  community  of 
nature.  Theywere  very  cheerful.  The 
old  man  sat  m  firont  to  drive  ;  and  thes 
two  young  people  sat  behind  him,  and, 
whenever  he  spoke  to  them,  leaned  for- 
ward, the  one  on  one  side  of  his  chubby 
face  and  the  other  on  the  other,  and 
made  a  great  deal  of  him.  They  would 
have  talked  to  me  too,  but  I  held  back, 
and  moped  in  my  comer,  scared  by 
their  love-making  and  hilarity,  though 
it  was  ixc  fi-om  boisterous,  and  almost 
wondering  that  no  judgment  came 
upon  them  iw  their  h^ness  of  heart. 

So,  when  they  stopped  to  bait  the 
horse,  and  ate  and  drank  and  enjoyed 
themselves,  I  could  touch  nothing  that 
they  touched,  but  kept  my  fest  un« 
broken.  So,  when  we  reached  home, 
I  dropped  out  of  the  chaise  behind,  as 
c]uickly  as  possible,  that  I  might  not  be 
in  their  company  before  those  solemn 
windows,  looking  blindly  on  me  like 
closed  eyes  once  l)right  And  O,  how 
little  need  I  had  luid  to  think  what 
would  move  me  to  tears  when  I  came 
back,  — seeing  the  window  of  my  moth- 
er's room,  and  next  it  that  which,  in  the 
better  time,  was  mine  1 

I  was  in  Peggotty's  arms  before  I  got 
to  the  door»  and  she  took  me  into  tiao 
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jM»ise.  Her  gnef  btirst  out  when  she 
jbest  saw  me ;  but  slie  controlled  it  soon, 
Bud  spoke  in  whispers,  and  walked 
softly,  as  if  the  dead  could  be  disturbed. 
She  had  not  been  in  bed,  I  found,  for  a 
kNag  time.  She  sat  up  at  night  still, 
aiad  watched.  As  long  as  her  poor  dear 
pretty  was  above  the  ground,  she  said, 
she  would  never  desert  her. 

Mr.  Murdstone  took  no  heed  of  me 
when  I  went  into  the  parlor  where  he 
was,  but  sat  by  the  fireside,  weeping 
siiently,  and  pondering  in  his  eloow* 
chair.  Miss  Murdstone,  who  was  busy 
at  her  writing-desk,  which  was  covered 
with  letters  and  papers,  gave  me  her 
cold  finger-nails,  and  asked  me,  in  an 
iron  whisper,  if  I  had  been  measured 
ftor  my  mourning. 

Isaid,"Yes.^* 

"  And  your  shirts,"  said  Miss  Murd- 
itone ;  "  have  you  brought  *em  home  ? " 

"  Yes,  ma'am.  I  have  brought  home 
qll  my  dothes." 

This  was  all  the  consolation  that  her 
fixmness  administered  to  me.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  she  had  a  choice  pleasure  in 
exhibiting  what  she  called  her  self- 
command,  and  her  firmness,  and  her 
strength  of  mind,  and  her  common 
sense,  and  the  whole  diabolical  cata- 
logue of  her  unamiable  qualities,  on 
such  an  occasion.  She  was  particularly 
pnoud  of  her  turn  for  business ;  and 
she  showed  it  now  in  reducing  every- 
thing to  pen  and  ink,  and  being  moved 
by  nothing.  All  the  rest  of  that  day,  and 
from  morning  to  night  afterwards,  she 
sat  at  that  desk ;  scratching  composed* 
ly  with  a  hvd  pen ;  speaking  in  the 
same  imperturbable  whisper  to  every- 
body ;  never  relaxing  a  muscle  of  her 
fiice,  or  softening  the  tone  of  her  voice, 
or  appearing  M'ith  an  atom  of  her  dress 
atttray. 

Her  brother  took  a  book  sometimes, 
bnt  never  read  it  that  I  saw.  He  would 
epen  it  and  look  at  it  as  if  he  were 
reading^,  but  would  remain  for  a  whole 
hour  without  turning  the  leaf,  and  then 
put  it  down  and  walk  to  and  fro  in  the 
room.  I  used  to  sit  with  folded  hands 
watching  him,  and  counting  his  foot- 
steps, hour  after  hour.  He  very  seldom 
Spoke  to  her,  and  never  to  me.  He 
seemed  to  be  the  only  restless  thing  ex- 


cept the  docks,  in  the  ^ole  motionless 
house. 

In  these  days  before  the  fimeral,  I 
saw  but  little  of  Peggotty,  except  that, 
in  passing  up  or  down  stairs,  I  always 
found  her  close  to  the  room  where  my 
mother  and  her  baby  lay,  and  except 
that  she  came  to  me  every  night,  and 
sat  by  my  bed's  head  while  I  went  to 
sleep.  A  day  or  two  before  the  burial, 
-*-I  think  it  was  a  day  or  two  before, 
but  I  am  c(niscious  of  confusion  in  my 
mind  about  that  heavy  time,  with  noth* 
ing  to  mark  its  progress,  — she  took  me 
into  the  room.  I  only  recollect  that, 
underneath  some  white  covering  oiv  the 
bed,  with  a  beautiful  cleanliness  and 
fireshness  fill  around  it,  there  seemed  to 
me  to  lie  embodied  the  solemn  stillness 
that  was  in  the  house ;  and  that,  when 
she  would  have  turned  the  cover  gently 
back,  I  cried,  "  O  no  1  O  no  r '  and 
held  her  hand. 

If  the  funeral  had  been  yesterday,  I 
could  not  recollect  it  better.  The  very 
air  of  the  best  parlor,  when  I  went  in 
at  the  door,  the  bright  condition  of  the 
fire,  the  shining  of  the  wine  in  the  de- 
canters, the  patterns  of  the  glasses  and 
plates,  the  faint  sweet  smell  of  cake,  the 
odor  of  Miss  Murdstone's  dress,  and  our 
black  dothes.  Mr.  Chillip  is  in  the 
room,  and  comes  to  speak  to  me. 

"And  how  is  Master  David?"  hs 
says,  kindly. 

I  cannot  tell  him  very  well.  I  give 
him  my  hand,  which  he  holds  in  his. 

*'  Dear  me  I "  says  Mr.  Chillip,  meek- 
ly smiling,  with  something  shining  in 
his  eye.  '*  Our  little  firiends  grow  up 
around  us.  They  grow  out  of  our 
knowledge,  ma'am  ?  " 

This  IS  to  Miss  Murdstone,  who 
makes  no  reply. 

"  There  is  a  great  improvement  her^ 
ma'am?"  says  Mr.  ChiUip. 

Miss  Murdstone  merely  answers  with 
a  fi-own  and  a  formal  bend.  Mr.  Chil- 
lip, discomfited,  goes  into  a  comer, 
keeping  me  with  nim,  and  opens  hia 
mouth  no  more. 

I  remark  this,  because  I  remark 
everything  that  happens,  not  because  X 
care  about  myself,  or  have  done  since  I 
came  home.  And  now  the  bell  begins 
to  sound,  and  Mr.  Omer  and  aaotixer 
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come  to  make  us  ready.  As  Peggotty 
-was  wont  to  tell  me,  long  ago,  the  fot- 
lowere  of  my  &ther  to  toe  same  grave 
were  made  ready  in  the  same  room. 

There  are  Mr.  Murdstone,  our  neigh- 
bor Mr.  Grayper,  Mr.  Chillip,  and  I. 
When  we  go  out  to  the  door,  the  bear- 
ers and  their  load  are  in  the  garden ; 
and  they  move  before  us  down  the 
path,  and  past  the  elms,  and  through 
the  gate,  and  into  the  churchvard, 
wliere  I  have  so  often  heard  the  birds 
sine  on  a  summer  morning. 

We  stand  around  the  grave.  The 
day  seems  different  to  me  from  every 
other  day,  and  the  light  not  of  the  same 
color,  — of  a  sadder  color.  Now  there 
is  a  solemn  hush,  which .  we  have 
brought  from  home  Mrith  what  is  resting 
in  the  mould ;  and,  while  we  stand  bare- 
headed, I  hear  the  voice  of  the  cleiigy- 
man,  sounding  remote  in  the  open  air, 
and  yet  distmct  and  plain,  saying, 
"  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Lite, 
saith  the  Lord  I "  Then  I  hear  sobs ; 
and,  standing  apart  amon^  the  lookers- 
on,  I  see  that  good  and  &ithfrd  servant, 
whom  of  all  the  people  upon  esyth  I 
love  the  best,  and  unto  whom  my  child- 
ish heart  is  certain  that  the  Lord  will 
one  day  say,  "  Well  done." 

There  are  many  faces  that  I  know, 
amon^  the  little  crowd, — faces  that  I 
knew  m  church,  when  mine  was  always 
wondering  there,  —  faces  that  first  saw 
my  mother,  when  she  came  to  the  vil- 
lage in  her  youthful  bloom.  I  do  not 
mmd  them,  —  I  mind  nothing  but  my 
grief,  —  and  yet  1  see  and  know  them 
all,  and  even  in  the  background,  far 
away,  see  Minnie  looking  on,  and  her 
eye  glancing  on  her  sweetheart,  who  is 
near  me. 

It  is  over,  and  the  earth  is  filled  in, 
and  we  turn  to  come  away.  Before  us 
stands  our  house,  so  pretty  and  un- 
changed, so  linked  in  my  mind  with  the 
young  idea  of  what  is  gone,  that  all  my 
sorrow  has  been  nothing  to  the  sorrow 
it  calls  forth.  But  they  take  me  on  ; 
and  Mr.  Chillip  talks  to  me  ;  and  when 
we  get  home,  put  some  water  to  my 
lips :  and  when  I  ask  his  leave  to  go  up 
to  my  room,  dismisses  me  with  the 
gentleness  of  a  woman. 

All  this,  I  say,  is  yesterday's  event 


Events  of  later  date  have  floated  bovck 
me  to  the  shore  where  all  forgotten- 
things  will  reappear;  but  this  stand» 
like  a  high  rock  in  the  ocean. 

I  knew  that  Peggotty  would  come  to 
me  in  my  room.  The  Sabbath  stillness 
of  the  tune  (the  day  was  so  like  Sun* 
day !  I  have  forgotten  that)  was  suited, 
to  us  both.  She  sat  down  by  my  side 
upon  my  little  bed,  and,  holding  my 
hand,  and  sometimes  putting  it  to  her 
lips,  and  sometimes  smoothui^  it  wiiK 
hers,  as  she  might  have^  comforted  my 
little  brother,  told  me,  in  her  way,  all 
that  she  had  to  tell  concerning  what 
had  happened. 

**  She  was  never  well,"  said  Peggotty, 
"  for  a  long  time.  She  was  uncertain 
in  her  mind,  and  not  happv.  When 
her  baby  was  bora,  I  thought  at  first 
she  would  get  better,  but  she  was  more 
delicate,  and  sunk  a  little  every  day. 
She  used  to  like  to  sit  alone  before  her 
baby  came,  and  then  she  cried ;  but 
afterwards  she  used  to  sing  to  it, — so 
soft,  that  I  once  thought,  when  I  heard 
her,  it  was  like  a  voice  up  in  the  air, 
that  was  rising  away. 

"  I  think  she  got  to  be  more  timid, 
and  more  fiightened-like,  of  late ;  and 
that  a  hard  word  was  like  a  blow  to 
her.  But  she  was  always  the  same  to 
me.  She  never  changed  to  her  foolish 
Peggotty,  didn't  my  sweet  girL" 

Here  Peggotty  stopped,  and  softly 
beat  upon  my  hand  a  little  while. 

"  The  last  time  that  I  saw  her  like 
her  own  old  self,  was  the  night  when 
you  came  home,  my  dear.  The  day 
you  went  away  she  said  to  me,  *I 
never  shall  see  my  pretty  darling  again. 
Something  tells  me  so,  that  tells  the 
truth,  I  know.' 

"  She  tried  to  hold  up  after  that ;  and 
many  a  time,  when  they  told  her  she 
was  thoughtless  and  light-hearted, 
made  believe  to  be  so  ;  but  it  was  all  a 
bygone  then.  She  never  told  her  hus- 
band what  she  had  told  me, — she  was 
afraid  of  saying  it  to  anybody  else,  — till 
one  night,  a  little  more  than  a  week  be- 
fore it  happened,  when  she  said  to  him, 
'  My  dear,  I  think  I  am  dying.' 

"  '  It 's  off  my  mind  now,  Pe^otty,' 
she  told  me,  when  I  laid  her  m  her 
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bed  that  night.  'He  ■will  believe  it 
inbre  and  more,  poor  fellow,  every  da^ 
ibr  a  few  days  to  come;  &nd  then  it 
will  be  past.  I  am  very  tired.  If  this 
is  sleep,  sit  by  me  while  I  sleep  :  don't 
Jeave  me.  God  bless  both  my  chil- 
dren I  God  protect  and  keep  my  fa- 
therless boy !  * 

•*I  never  left  her  afterwards,"  said 
Peggotty.  "She  often  talked  to  tliem 
two  down  stairs,  —  for  she  loved  them  ; 
she  could  n't  bear  not  to  love  any  one 
who  was  about  her, — but  when  they 
went  away  from  her  bedside,  she  al- 
ways turned  to  me,  as  if  there  was  rest 
where  Peggotty  was,  and  never  fell 
asleep  in  any  other  way. 

•  "On  the  last  night,  m  the  evening, 
she  kissed  me,  and  said  :  *  If  my  baby 
should  die^  too,  Peggotty,  please  let 
t"hem  lay  him  in  my  arms,  and  bury  us 
together.'  (It  was  done ;  for  the  poor 
lamb    lived   but   a   day  beyond  her.) 

•  Let  my  dearest  boy  go  with  us  to  our 
restine-place,'  she  said,  'and  tell  him 
that  his  mother,  when  she  lay  here, 
blessed  him,  not  once,  but  a  thousand 
times.* " 

Another  silence  followed  this,  and 
another  gentle  beating  on  my  hand. 

**  It  was  pretty  for  in  the  night,"  said 
Peggotty,  "  when  she  asked  me  for  some 
drink,  and,  when  she  had  taken  it,  gav^ 
me  such  a  patient  smile,  the  dear  I  —  so 
beautiful  I  — 

"  "Daybreak  had  come,  and  the  sun 
was  rismg,  when  she  said  to  me,  how 
"kind  and  considerate  Mr.  Oopperfield 
had  always  been  to  her,  and  how  he 
had  borne  with  her,  and  had  told  her, 
when  she  doubted  herself,  that  a  lov- 
ing heart  was  better  and  stronger  than 
wisdom,  and  that  he  was  a  happy  man 
in  hers.  *  Peggotty,  my  dear,'  she  said 
then,  *put  me  nearer  to  you,'  for  she 
was  very  weak.  '  Lay  your  good  arm 
underneath  my  neck,^  she  said,  *and 
turn  me  to  you,  for  your  face  is  going 
far  off,  and  I  want  it  to  be  near.*  I 
put  it  as  she  asked,  and,  O  Davy  I  the 
time  had  come  when  my  first  parting 
words  to  you  were  true,  —  when  she 
was  glad  to  lay  her  poor  head  on  her 
stupid  cross  old  Pe^otty's  arm,  —  and 
she  died  like  a  chud  that  had  gone  to 
irieep  I " 


Thus  ended  Peggotty's  narration. 
From  the  moment  of  ray  knowing  of 
the  death  of  my  mother,  the  idea  of 
her  as  she  had  been  of  late  had  van- 
ished from  me.  I  remembered  her, 
from  that  instant,  only  as  the  young 
mother  of- my  earliest  impressions,  who 
had  been  used  to  wind  her  bright  curls 
round  and  round  her  finger,  and  to  dance 
with  me  at  twilight  in  the  parlor.  What 
Peggotty  had  told  roe  now  was  so  fer 
from  bringing  me  back  to  the  later 
period,  that  it  rooted  the  earlier  image 
in  my  mind.  It  may  be  curious,  but 
it  is  true.  In  her  death  she  winged 
her  way  back  to  her  calm  untroubled 
youth,  and  cancelled  ail  the  re$t. 

The  mother  who  lay  in  the  grave  was 
the  mother  of  my  mfency;  the-  little 
creature  in  her  arms  was  myself,  as  I 
had  once  been,  hushed  forever  on  her 
bosom. 


CHAPTER    X. 

1    BSCOMB  NEGLECTED,    AND  AM    PRO- 
VIDED  FOR. 

The  first  act  of  business  Miss  Murd- 
stone  performed  when  the  day  of  the  so- 
lemnity was  over,  and  light  was  freely 
admitted  into  the  house,  was  to  give 
Peggotty  a  month's  warning.  Much  as 
Peggotty  would  have  disliked  such  a 
service,  I  believe  she  would  have  re- 
tained it,  for  my  sake,  in  preference 
to  the  best  upon  earth.  She  told  me 
we  must  part,  and  told  me  why ;  and 
we  condoled  with  one  another  in  all 
sincerity. 

As  to  me  or  my  fiiture,  not  a  word 
was  said  or  a  step  taken.  Happy  they 
would  have  been,  I  dare  say,  if  they 
could  have  dismissed  me  at  a  month's 
warning  too.  I  mustered  courage  once 
to  ask  Miss  Murdstone  when  I  was  go- 
ing back  to  school ;  and  she  answered, 
dryly,  she  believed  I  was  not  going 
back  at  all.  I  was  told  nothing  more. 
I  was  very  anxious  to  know  what  was 

foing  to  be  done  with  me,  and  so  was 
'eggotty ;  but  neither  she  nor  I  could 
pick  up  any  information  on  the  subject. 
There  was  one  change  in  my  condition, 
which,  while  it  relieved  me  of  a  great 
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deal  of  present  uneasiness,  might  have 
made  me,  if  I  had  been  capable  of  con- 
sidering it  closely,  yet  more  uncomfort- 
able about  the  future.  1 1  was  this.  The 
constraint  that  had  been  put  upon  me 
was  quite  abandoned.  I  was  so  far 
from  being  required  to  keep  my  dull 
post  in  the  parlor,  that,  on  several  oc- 
casions, when  I  took  my  seat  tliere. 
Miss  Murdstone  frowned  to  me  to  go 
away.  I  was  so  far  from  being  warned 
off  nrom  Peggotty's  society,  that,  pro- 
vided I  was  not  in  Mr.  Murdstone's, 
I  was  never  sought  out  or  inquired  for. 
At  first  I  was  in  daily  dread  of  his  tak- 
ing mv  education  in  band  again,  or  of 
Miss  Murdstone's  devoting  nerself  to 
it ;  but  I  soon  began  to  think  that  such 
fears  were  groundless,  andtliatall  I  had 
to  anticipate  was  neglect. 

I  do  not  conceive  that  this  discovery 
gave  me  much  pain  then.  I  was  still 
eiddv  with  the  shock  of  my  mother's 
death,  and  in  a  kind  of  stunned  state  as 
to  all  tributary  things.  I  can  recollect, 
indeed,  to  have  speculated,  at  odd  times, 
on  the  possibility  of  my  not  being  taught 
any  more,  or  cared  for  any  more,  and 
growing  up  to  be  a  shabby,  moody  man, 
lounging  an  idle  life  away,  about  the 
village ;  as  well  as  on  the  feasibility  of 
my  getting  rid  of  this  picture  by  going 
away  somewhere,  like  the  hero  in  a  story, 
to  seek  my  fortune ;  ^  but  these  were 
transient  visions,  day-dreams  I  sat  look- 
ing at  sometimes,  as  if  they  were  faintly 
pamted  or  written  on  the  wall  of  my 
room,  and  which,  as  they  melted  away, 
left  the  wall  blank  a^in. 

"Peggotty,"  I  said  in  a  thoughtful 
whisper,  one  evening,  when  I  was 
wanning  my  hands  at  the  kitchen  fire, 
*'  Mr.  Murdstone  likes  me  less  than  he 
used  to.  He  never  liked  me  much, 
Peggotty ;  but  he  would  rather  not  even 
see  me  now,  if  he  can  help  it^' 

"Perhaps  it's  his  sorrow,"  said 
Peggotty,   stroking  my  liair. 

*T  am  sure,  Peggotty,  I  am  sorry 
toa  If  I  believed  it  was  his  sorrow,  I 
should  not  think  of  it  at  all.  But  it 's 
not  that ;  O  no,  it 's  not  that" 

"  How  do  you  know  it 's  not  that  ?  " 
said  Peggotty,  after  a  silence. 

*'0,  bis  sorrow  is  another  and  quite 
a  different  thing.    He  is  sorry  at  this 


moment,  sitting  br  the  fireside  with 
Miss  Murdstone ;  but  if  I  was  to  go  in, 
Peggotty,  he  would  be  something  be- 
sides." 

"What  would  he  be?"  said  Peg- 
gotty. 

"Angry,"  I  answered,  with  an  in- 
voluntary imitation  of  his  dark  frown. 
"  If  he  was  only  sorry,  he  would  n't 
look  at  me  as  he  does.  /  am  only  sorry, 
and  it  makes  me  feel  kinder." 

Peggotty  said  nothing  for  a  little 
while ;  and  I  warmed  my  hands  as 
silent  as  she. 

"  Davy,"  she  said  at  length. 

"  Yes,  Peggotty  ? " 

"I  have  tried,  mv  dear,  all  ways  X 
could  think  of, — all  the  ways  there 
are,  and  all  the  ways  there  ain't,  in 
short,  —  to  get  a  suitable  service  here, 
in  Blunderstone ;  but  there 's  no  such 
a  thing,  my  love." 

"  And  what  do  you  mean  to  do,  Peg- 
gotty ? "  said  I,  wistfully.  "  Do  you 
mean  to  go  and  seek  your  fortune  ?  " 

"  I  expect  I  shall  be  forced  to  go  to 
Yarmouth,"  replied  Peggotty,  ^'and 
live  there." 

"  You  might  have  gone  fiuther  ofl^"  I 
said,  brightening  a  little,  "  and  been  as  . 
bad  as  lost    I  snail  see  you  sometimes, 
my   dear   old    Peggotty,    there.    You 
won't  be  ouite  at  the  other  end  of  the  . 
world,  will  you  ?  ** 

"  Contrairy-ways,  please  God  1 "  cried 
Peggotty,  with  great  animation.  "  As 
long  as  yon  are  here,  my  pet,  I  shall 
come  over  every  week  of  my  life  to  see 

}rou.  One  day  every  week  of  my 
ife!" 

I  felt  a  great  weight  taken  off  my 
mind  by  this  promise ;  but  even  this 
was  not  all,  for  Peggotty  went  on  to 
say,  — 

"  I  'm  a  going,  Davy,  you  see,  to  my 
brother's  first,  for  another  fortnight's 
visit,  — just  till  I  have  had  time  to  look 
about  me,  and  cet  to  b^  something  like  . 
myself  again.  Now,  I  have  been  think- 
ing, that  perhaps,  as  they  don't  want 
you  here  at  present,  you  might  be  let 
to  go  along  with  me." 

If  anything  short  of  being  in  a  differ- 
ent relation  to  every  one  about   me, 
Peggotty  excepted,  could  have  given  • 
me  a  sense  of  pleasure  at  that  time,  it  ' 
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would  have  beai  this  poject  of  all 
others.  The  idea  of  being  again  sur- 
rounded by  those  honest  faces,  shining 
welcome  on  me,  —  of  renewing  the  peace- 
fulness  of  the  sweet  Sunday  morning, 
when  the  bells  were  ringing,  the  stones 
dropping  in  the  water,  and  the  shadowy 
ships  breaking  through  the^  mist,  —  of 
roaming  up  and  down  with  little  Em'ly, 
telling  ner  my  troubles,  and  finding 
charms  against  them  in  the  shells  and 
pebbles  on  tlic  beach,  —  made  a  calm  in 
my  heart  It  was  rufi3ed  next  moment, 
to  be  sure,  by  a  doubt  of  Miss  Murd- 
stone's  giving  her  consent;  but  even 
that  was  set  at  rest  soon ;  for  she  came 
out  to  take  an^  evening  grope  in  the 
store-closet,  while  we  were  yet  in  con- 
versation, and  Peggotty,  with  a  bold- 
ness that  amazed  me,  broached  the  topic 
on  the  spot. 

**The  boy  will  be  idle  there,"  said 
Miss  Murdstone,  looking  into  a  pickle- 
jar  ;  "  and  idleness  is  the  root  of  all  evil. 
But,  to  be  sure,  he  would  be  idle  here, 
—  or  anywhere,  in  my  opinion." 

Peggotty  had  an  angry  answer  ready, 
I  could  see ;  but  she  swallowed  it  for 
my  sake,  and  remained  silent. 

"  Humph  I "  said  Miss  Murdstone, 
still  keeping  her  eye  on  the  pickles ; 
"it  is  of  more  importance  than  any- 
thing else  —  it  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance —  that  my  brother  should  not  be 
disturbed  or  made  uncomfortable.  I 
suppose  I  had  better  say  yes." 

I  thanked  her,  without  making  any 
demonstration  of  joy,  lest  it  should  in- 
duce her  to  withdraw  her  assent.  Nor 
could  I  help  thinking  this  a  prudent 
course,  when  she  looked  at  me  out  of  the 
pickle-jar  with  as  great  an  access  of  sour- 
ness as  if  her  black  eyes  had  absorbed 
its  contents.  However,  the  permission 
was  given,  and  was  never  retracted ; 
for  mien  the  month  was  out,  Peggotty 
and  I  were  ready  to  depart. 

Mr.  Barkis  came  into  the  house  for 
Peggotty*8  boxes.  I  had  never  known 
him  to  pass  the  garden  gate  before,  but 
on  this  occasion  ne  came  into  the  house. 
And  he  gave  me  a  look  as  he  shouldered 
the-largest  box  and  went  out,  which  I 
thought  had  meaning  in  it,  if  meaning 
could  ever  be  said  to  find  its  way  into 
Mr.  Barkis'a  visage. 


Peggotty  was  naturally  in  low  spirits 
at  leaving  what  had  been  her  home  so 
many  years,  and  where  the  two  strong 
attachments  of  her  life  —  for  my  mother 
and  myself — had  been  formed.  She 
had  been  walking  in  the  churchyard, 
too,  very  early ;  and  she  got  into  the 
cart,  and  sat  in  it  with  her  handkerchief 
at  her  eyes. 

So  long  as  she  remained  in  this  con- 
dition, Mr.  Barkis  gave  no  sign  of  life 
whatever.  He  sat  in  his  usual  place 
and  attitude,  like  a  great  stuflfed  figure. 
But  when  she  began  to  look  about  her, 
and  to  speak  to  me,  he  nodded  his  head 
and  grinned  several  times.  I  have  not 
the  least  notion  at  whom,  or  what  he 
meant  by  it. 

"  It 's  a  beautiful  day,  Mr.  Barkis  I " 
I  said,  as  an  act  of  politeness. 

**  It  ain't  bad,"  said  Mr.  Barkis,  who 
generally  qualified  his  speech,  and  rare- 
ly committed  himself. 

•*  Peggotty  is  quite  comfortable  now, 
Mr.^  Bands,"  I  remarked,  for  his  satis- 
&ction. 

*'  Is  she,  though  !  **  said  Mr.  Barkis. 

After  reflecting  about  it,  with  a  saga- 
cious air,  Mr.  Barkis  eyed  her,  and 
said,  — 

•*  A  re  you  pretty  comfortable  ?  " 

Peggotty  laughed,  and  answered  in 
the  affirmative. 

"  But  really  and  truly,  you  know. 
Are  you? "  growled  Mr.  Barkis,  sliding 
nearer  to  her  on  the  seat,  and  nudging 
her  with  his  elbow.  **  Are  you  ?  Real- 
ly and  truly  pretty  comfortable?  Are 
you  ?  Eh  ? "  At  each  of  these  inqiii- 
ries  Mr.  Barkis  shuffled  nearer  to  her, 
and  gave  her  another  nudge  ;  so  that  at 
last  we  were  all  crowded  together  in  the 
left-hand  comer  of  the  cart,  and  I  \iZ& 
so  squeezed  that  I  could  hardly  bear  it. 

Peggotty  calling  his  attention  to  my 
suftenngs,  Mr.  Barkis  gave  me  a  little 
more  room  at  once,  and  got  away  by 
degrees.  But  I  could  not  nelp  observ- 
ing that  he  seemed  to  think  he  had  hit 
upon  a  wonderful  expedient  for  express- 
ing himself  in  a  neat,  agreeable,  and 
pointed  manner,  without  the  inconven- 
ience of  inventing  conversation.  He 
manifestly  chuckled  over  it  for  some 
time.  By  and  by  he  turned  to  Peggot- 
ty again,    and  repeating,    "Are   you 
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pretty  comfortable,  though  ?  *'  bore 
down  upon  us  as  before,  until  the  breath 
was  nearly  wedged  out  of  my  body. 
By  and  by  he  made  another  descent 
upon  us  with  the  same  inquiry,  and  the 
same  result.  At  length,  I  got  up  when- 
ever I  saw  him  coming,  and,  standing 
on  the  foot-board,  pretended  to  look  at 
the  prospect;  after  which  I  did  very 
well. 

He  was  so  polite  as  to  stop  at  a  pub- 
lic-house, expressly  on  our  account,  and 
entertain  us  with  broiled  mutton  and 
beer.  Even  when  Peggotty  was  in  the 
act  of  drinking,  he  was  seized  with  one 
of  those  approaches,  and  almost  choked 
her.  But  as  we  drew  nearer  to  the  end 
of  our  journey,  he  had  more  to  do  and 
less  time  for  gallantry ;  and  when  we 
got  on  Yarmouth  pavement,  we  were 
all  too  much  shaken  and  jolted,  I  ap- 
prehend, to  have  any  leisure  for  any- 
thing else. 

Mr.  Pe^otty  and  Ham  waited  for  us 
at  the  olcT  place.  They  received  me 
and  Peggotty  in  an  affectionate  man- 
ner, andshook  hands  with  Mr.  Barkis, 
who,  with  his  hat  on  the  very  back  of 
his  head,  and  a  shamefaced  leer  upon 
his  countenance,  and  pervading  his 
very  legs,  presented  but  a  vacant  ap- 
pearance, I  thought.  They  each  took 
one  of  Peggotty's  trunks,  and  we  were 
going  away,  when  Mr.  Barkis  solemn- 
ly made  a  sign  to  me  with  his  forefin- 
ger to  come  under  an  archway. 

"I  say,"  growled  Mr.  Barkis,  "it 
was  all  right." 

I  looked  up  into  his  &ce,  and  an- 
swered, with  an  attempt  to  be  very  pro- 
found, "  Oh  I " 

"  It  did  n't  come  to  a  end  there," 
said  Mr.  Barkis,  nodding  confidential- 
ly.    "  It  was  all  right." 

Again  I  answered  "  Oh  1 " 

"You  know  who  was  willin',"  said 
my  friend.  "  It  was  Barkis,  and  Bar- 
kis only." 

I  nodded  assent. 

"It's  all  right,"  said  Mr.  Barkis, 
shaking  hands.  "  I  'm  a  friend  of 
youm.  You  made  it  all  right,  first. 
It 's  all  right." 

,  In  his  attempts  to  be  particularly  lu- 
cid^ Mr.  Barkis  was  so  extremely  mys- 
terious that  I  might  have  stood  looking 


in  his  face  for  an  hour,  and  most  as- 
suredly should  have  got  as  much  infor- 
mation out  of  it  as  out  of  the  face  of  a 
clock  that  had  stopped,  but  for  Peggot- 
ty's calling  me  away.  As  we  were  go- 
in^  along,  she  asked  me  what  he  had 
said ;  and  I  told  her  he  had  said  it  was 
all  right. 

**  Like  his   impudence,"  said    Peg- 

§otty ;  "but  I  don't  mind  that  1    Davy 
ear,  what  should  you  think  if  I  was  to 
think  of  being  married  1 " 

"Why — I  suppose  you  would  like 
me  as  much  then,  Peggotty,  as  you  do 
now  ?  "  I  returned,  after  a  little  consid- 
eration. 

Greatly  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
passengers  in  the  street,  as  well  as  of 
her  relations  going  on  before,  the  good 
soul  was  obliged  to  stop  and  embrace 
me  on  the  spot,  with  many  protestations 
of  her  unalterable  love. 
^  "  Tell  me  what  should  you  say,  dar- 
ling ? "  she  asked  again,  when  this  was 
over,  and  we  were  walking  on. 

"  If  you  were  thinking  of  being  mar* 
ried  —  to  Mr.  Barkis,  Pe^otty  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Peggotty. 

"  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  very 
good  thing.  For  then,  you  know,  Peg- 
gotty, you  would  always  have  the  horse 
and  cart  to  bring  you  over  to  see  me, 
and  could  come  for  nothing,  and  be  sure 
of  coming." 

"  The  sense  of  the  dear  I  "  cried  Peg- 
gotty. "  What  I  have  been  thinking  of 
this  month  back  !  Yes,  my  precious ; 
and  I  think  I  should  be  more  indepen- 
dent altogether,  you  see  ;  let  alone  my 
working  with  a  better  heart  in  my  own 
house,  than  I  could  in  anybody  else's 
now.  I  don't  know  what  I  might  be  fit 
for,  now,  as  a  servant  to  a  stranger. 
And  I  shall  be  always  near  my  pretty's 
resting-place,"  said  Peggotty,  musing, 
"  and  be  able  to  see  it  when  I  like ; 
and  when  /  lie  down  to  rest,  I  may  be 
laid  not  far  oflF  firom  my  darling  girl  1 " 

We  neither  of  us  said  anything  for  a 
little  while. 

"But  I  wouldn't  so  much  a&give  it 
another  thought,"  said  Peggotty,  cheer- 
ily, "if  my  Davy  was  anyways  against 
it,  — not  if  I  had  been  asked  in  cnurch 
thirty  times  three  times  over,  zx^  was 
weanng  out  the  ring  in  my  pocket'* 
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**  Look  at  me,  Peggotty,"  I  replied ; 
"  and  see  if  I  am  not  really  glad,  and 
don't  truly  wish  it  1 "  As  indeed  I  did, 
with  all  my  heart. 

"  Well,  my  life,"  said  Pegeotty,  giv- 
ing me  a  squeeze,  "  I  have  thought  of 
it  night  and  day,  every  way  I  can,  and 
I  hope  the  right  way  ;  but  I  '11  think  of 
it  again,  and  speak  to  my  brother  about 
it,  and  in  the  mean  time  we  '11  keep  it 
to  ourselves,  Davy,  you  and  me.  Bar- 
kis is  a  good  plain  creetur',"  said  Peg- 
gotty, "and  it  I  tried  to  do  my  duty  by 
him,  I  think  it  would  be  my  ^ult  if  I 
wasn't  —  if  I  ^t'asn't  pretty  comforta- 
ble," said  Peggotty,  laughing  heartily. 

This  quotation  ftrom  Mr.  Barkis  was 
so  appropriate,  and  tickled  us  both  so 
much,  that  we  laujB;hed  again  and  again, 
and  were  quite  m  a  pleasant  humor 
when  we  came  in  view  of  Mr.  Peg- 
gotty's  cottag;e. 

It  looked  just  the  same,  except  that 
it  may,  perhaps,  have  shrunk  a  little  in 
my  eyes;  and  Mrs.  Gummidge  was 
waiting  at  the  door  as  if  she  had  stood 
there  ever  since.  All  within  was  the 
same,  down  to  the  sea-weed  in  the  blue 
mug  in  my  bedroom.  I  went  into  the 
out-house  to  look  about  me ;  and  the 
very  same  lobsters,  crabs,  and  crawfish, 
possessed  by  the  same  desire-  to  pinch 
the  world  in  general,  appeared  to  be  in 
the  same  state  of  conglomeration  in  the 
same  old  comer. 

But  there  was  no  little  Em'ly  to  be 
seen,  so  I  asked  Mr.  Peggotty  where 
she  was. 

"  She 's  at  school,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Peggotty,  wiping  the  heat  consequent 
on  uie  porterage  of  Peggotty 's  box  from 
his  forehead.  "She'll  be  home," 
looking  at  the  Dutch  clock,  "  in  from 
twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour's  time. 
We  all  on  us  feel  the  loss  of  her,  bless 
ye  I" 

Mrs.  Gummidge  moaned. 

"Cheer  up,  mawtherl"  cried  Mr. 
Peggotty. 

yl  feel  it  more  than  anybody  else," 
said  Mrs.  Gummidge.  "  I  'm  a  lone 
lorn  creetur',  and  she  used  to  be  a'most 
the  ooly  think  that  did  n't  go  contrairy 
with  me." 

Mrs.  Gummidge,  whimpering  and 
her  head,  applied  herself  to 


blowing  the  fire.  Mr.  Peggotty,  look* 
ing  round  upon  us  while  she  was  so  en- 
gaged, said  in  a  low  voice,  which  he 
shaded  with  his  hand,  "The  old  'un  ! " 
From  this  I  rightly  conjectured  that  no 
improvement  had  taken  place  since  my 
last  visit  in  the  state  of  Mrs.  Gum- 
midge's  spirits. 

Now,  the  whole  place  was,  or  it 
should  have  been,  quite  as  delightful 
a  place  as  ever;  and  yet  it  did  not 
impress  me  in  the  same  way.  I  felt 
rather  disappointed  with  it.  Perhaps 
it  was  because  little  Em'ly  was  not  at 
home.  I  knew  the  way  by  which  she 
would  come,  and  presently  found  my- 
self strolling  along  the  path  to  meet 
her. 

A  figure  appeared  in  the  distance 
before  long,  and  I  soon  knew  it  to  be 
Em'ly,  who  was  a  little  creature  still  in 
stature,  though  she  was  grown.  But 
when  she  drew  nearer,  and  I  saw  her 
blue  eyes  looking  bluer,  and  her  dim- 
pled face  looking  brighter,  and  her  own 
self  prettier  and  gayer,  a  curious  feeling 
came  over  me  that  made  me  pretend  not 
to  know  her,  and  pass  by  as  if  I  were 
lookine  at  something  a  long  way  off.  I 
have  done  such  a  thing  since  in  later 
life,  or  I  am  mistaken. 
.  Little  Em'ly  did  n't  care  a  bit.  She 
saw  me  well  enough;  but,  instead  of 
turning  round  and  calline  after  me,  ran 
away  laughing.  This  obliged  me  to  run 
after  her,  and  she  ran  so  fast  that  we 
were  very  near  the  cottage  before  I 
caught  her. 

"O,  it's  you,  b  it?"  said  little 
Em'ly. 

"  Why,  you  knew  who  it  Was,  Em'- 
ly," said  I. 

"  And  did  xC\.y<m  know  who  it  was  ?  " 
said  Em'ly.  I  was  going  to  kiss  her, 
but  she  covered  her  cherry  lips  with  her 
hands,  and  said  she  was  n^t  a  baby  now, 
and  ran  away,  laughing  more  than  ever, 
into  the  house. 

She  seemed  to  delight  in  teasing  me, 
which  was  a  change  in  her  I  wondered 
at  very  much.  The  tea-toble  was  ready, 
and  our  little  locker  was  put  out  in  its 
old  place  ;  but,  instead  of  coming  to  sit 
by  me,  she  went  and  bestowed  her 
company  upon  that  srumbJing  Mrs. 
Gummidge ;   and  on   Mr.    Peggotty's 
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inquiring  iriiy,  rumpled  her  hair  all 
over  her  face  to  hide  it,  and  would  do 
nothing  but  laugh. 

"  A  Tittle  puss  it  is  I  "said  Mr.  Peg- 
gotty,  patting  her  with  his  great  hand. 

"  So  sh'  is  \  so  sh'  is  I "  cried  Ham. 
f*  Mas'r  Davy  bor',  so  sh'  is  I  "  and  he 
sat  and  chuckled  at  her  for  some  time,  in 
a  state  of  mingled  admiration  and  de- 
light, that  made  his  face  a  burning  red. 

Little  Em'ly  was  spoiled  by  them  all, 
in  fact,  and  by  no  one  more  than  Mr. 
Peggotty  himself  whom  she  could  have 
coaxed  mto  anything,  by  only  going  and 
laying  her  cheek  agamst  bis  rough  whis- 
ker. That  was  my  opinion,  at  least, 
when  I  saw  her  do  it ;  and  I  held  Mr. 
Peggotty  to  be  thorou|;hly  in  the  right 
But  she  was  so  affectionate  and  sweet- 
natured,  and  had  such  a  pleasant  man- 
ner of  being  both  sly  and  shy  at  once, 
that  she  captivated  me  more  than  ever. 

She  was  tender-hearted,  too ;  for 
when,  as  we  sat  round  the  fire  after  tea, 
an  allusion  was  made  by  Mr.  Peggotty 
over  his  pipe  to  the  loss  I  had  sustamed, 
the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  and  she 
looked  at  me  so  kindly  across  the  table 
that  I  felt  quite  thankful  to  her. 

•'  Ah  I "  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  taking  up 
her  curls,  and  running  them  over  his 
hand  like  water,  "  here 's  another  or- 

Shan,  you  see,  sir.  And  here,"  said 
Ir.  Peggotty,  giving  Ham  a  back- 
handed knock  in  the  chest,  "  is  another 
of  'em,  though  he  don't  look  much  like 
it." 

"  If  I  had  you  for  my  guardian,  Mr. 
Peggotty,"  said  I,  shaking  my  head, 
'*  IdonH  think  I  should^^/  much  like 
it" 

"  Well  said,  Mas*r  Davy,  bor*  I "  cried 
Ham  in  an  ecstasy.  "  iloorah  I  Well 
said  I  Nor  more  you  wouldn't !  Hor ! 
Hot  1  "  Here  he  returned  Mr.  Peg- 
gptty's  back-hander,  and  little  Em'ly 
got  up  and  kissed  Mr.  Peggotty. 

"  And  how 's  your  friend,  sir  ?  **  said 
Mr.  Peggotty  to  me. 

•*Steerforth?"saidI. 

"  That 's  the  name  I "  cried  Mr.  Peg- 
gotty, turning  to  Ham.  **  I  knowed  it 
was  something  in  our  way." 

"  You  said  it  was  Ruddetford,"  ob- 
served Ham,  laughini 
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"And  ye  steer  with  a  rudder,  don*t  ye? 
It  ain't  fur  off.     How  is  he,  sir  ?  " 

**  He  was  very  well  indeed  when  I 
came  away,  Mr.  Feggotty." 

"  There  's  a  friena !  "  said  Mr.  Peg- 
gotty, stretching  out  his  pipe.  **  ThereTs 
a'^fhend,  if  you  talk  of  fnends  !  Why, 
Lord  love  my  heart  alive,  if  it  ain't  a 
treat  to  look  at  him  I " 

"  He  is  very  handsome,  is  he  not?** 
said  I,  my  heart  warming  with  this 
praise. 

"  Handsome  I  *'  cried  Mr.  Peggotty. 
"  He  stands  up  to  you  like  —  like  a  — 
why  I  don't  know  what  he  dotCt  stand 
up  to  you  like.     He 's  so  bold  ! " 

"  Yes !  That 's  just  his  character," 
said  I.     "  He 's  as  brave  as  a  Ibn,  and 

?>u  can't  think  how  frank  he  is,  Mr. 
eggottv." 

**Ana  I  do  suppose,  now,**  said  Mr. 
Peggotty,  looking  at  me  through  the 
smoke  of  his  pipe,  "  that  in  the  way  of 
book-learning  he'd  take  the  wind  out 
of  a'most  anything." 

"  Yesj"  said  I,  delighted  ;  "he knows 
everything.  He  is  astonishingly  clev- 
er." 

"  There 's  a  friend !  **  murmured  Mr. 
Peggotty,  with  a  grave  toss  of  his  head. 

**Notning  seems  to  cost  him  any  trou- 
ble," said  I.  "  He  knows  a  task  if  he 
only  looks  at  it.  He  is  the  best  cricketer 
you  ever  saw.  He  will  cive  you  almost 
as  many  men  as  you  like  at  draughts, 
and  beat  you  easily." 

Mr.  Peggotty  gave  his  head  another 
toss,  as  much  as  to  say,  —  *'  Of  course 
he  wilL" 

"  He  is  such  a  speaker,"  I  pursued, 
"  that  he  can  win  anybody  over ;  and  I 
don't  know  what  you  'd  say  if  you  were 
to  hear  him  sing,  Mr.  Peggotty." 

Mr.  Peggotty  gave  his^ead  another 
toss,  as  much  as  to  say,  **  I  have  no 
doubt  of  it" 

*•  Then,  he  *s  such  a  generous,  fine, 
noble  fellow,'*  said  I,  quite  carried 
away  by  my  favorite  theme,  '*  that  it  *s 
hardly  possible  to  give  him  as  much 
praise  as  he  deserves.  I  am  sure  I  can 
never  feel  thankful  enough  for  the  gen- 
erosity with  which  he  has  protected  me, 
so  much  younger  and  lower  in  the  school 
than  himself.'^ 

I  was  running  on,  ytxj  fi»t  indeed. 
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when  my  eyes  rested  on  little  Em*ly*s 
face,  which  was  bent  forward  over  the 
table,  listening  with  the  deepest  atten- 
tion, her  breath  held,  her  blue  eyes 
sparkling  like  jewels,  and  the  color 
mantling  in  her  cheeks.  She  looked 
so  extraordinarily  earnest  and  pretty, 
that  I  stopped  in  a  sort  of  wonder; 
and  they  all  observed  her  at  the  same 
time ;  for,  as  I  stopped,  they  laughed 
and  looked  at  her. 

"Em'ly  is  like  me,"  said  Peggotty, 
"and  would  like  to  see  him." 

Em'ly  was  confused  by  our  all  observ- 
ing her,  and  hung  down  her  head,  and 
her  face  was  covered  with  blushes. 
Glancing  up  presently  through  her  stray 
curls,  and  seeing  that  we  were  all  look- 
ing at  her  still  (I  am  sure  I,  for  one, 
could  have  looked  at  her  for  hours), 
she  ran  away,  and  kept  away  till  it  was 
nearly  bedtime. 

I  lay  down  in  the  old  little  bed  in  the 
stem  of  the  boat,  and  the  wind  came 
moaning  on  across  the  fiat  as  it  had 
done  before.  But  I  could  not  help  fan- 
cying, now,  that  it  moaned  of  those  who 
were  gone  ;  and,  instead  of  thinking  that 
the  sea  might  rise  in  the  night  and  float 
the  boat  away,  I  thought  of  the  sea 
that  had  risen,  since  I  last  heard  those 
sounds,  and  drowned  my  happy  home. 
I  recollect,  as  the  wind  and  water  began 
to  sound  fainter  in  my  ears,  putting  a 
short  clause  into  my  prayers,  petition- 
ing that  I  might  grow  up  to  marry 
little  Em'ly,  and  so  dropping  lovingly 
asleep. 

The  da3rs  passed  pretty  much  as  they 
had  passed  before,  except  —  it  was  a 

feat  exception  —  that  little  Em'lyand 
seldom  wandered  on  the  beach  now. 
She  had  tasks  to  learn,  and  needlework 
to  do,  and  was  absent  during  a  great 
part  of  each  day.  But  I  felt  that  we 
should  not  have  had  these  old  wander- 
ings, even  if  it  had  been  otherwise.  Wild 
and  full  of  childish  whims  as  Em'Iy  was, 
she  was  more  of  a  little  woman  than  I 
had  supposed.  She  seemed  to  have  got 
a  great  distance  away  from  me,  in  little 
more  than  a  year.  She  liked  me ;  but  she 
laughed  at  me,  and  tormented  me,  and, 
when  I  went  to  meet  her,  stole  home 
anfother  way,  and  was  laughing  at  the 
door,  when  I  came  back,  msappointed. 
6 


The  best  times  were  when  she  sat  quiet- 
ly at  work  in  the  doorway,  and  I  sat  on 
the  wooden  step  at  her  feet,  reading  to 
her.  It  seems  to  me  at  this  hour,  that 
1  have  never  seen  such  sunlight  as  on 
those  bright  April  afternoons;  that  I 
have  never  seen  such  a  sunny  little 
figure  as  I  used  to  see  sitting  in  the 
doorway  of  the  old  boat ;  that  I  have 
never  beheld  such  sky,  such  water,  such 
glorified  ships  sailing  away  into  golden 
air. 

On  the  very  first  evening  after  our  ar- 
rival, Mr.  Barkis  appeared  in  an  exceed- 
ingly vacant  and  awkward  condition,  and 
with  a  bundle  of  oranges  tied  up  in  a 
handkerchief.  As  he  made  no  allusion 
erf*  any  kind  to  this  property,  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  left  it  behind  him  by  ac- 
cident when  he  went  away ;  until  Ham, 
running  after  him  to  restore  it,  came  back 
with  the  information  that  it  was  intended 
for  Peggotty.  After  that  occasion  he 
appeared  every  evening  at  exactly  the 
same  hour,  and  always  with  a  little 
bundle,  to  which  he  never  alluded,  and 
which  he  regularly  put  behind  the  door, 
and  left  there.  These  offerings  of  affec- 
tion were  of  a  most  various  and  eccentric 
description.  Among  them  I  remember 
a  double  set  of  pigs'  trotters,  a  huge  pin- 
cushion, half  a  Dushel  or  so  of  apples,  a 
pair  of  iet  earrings,  some  Spanish  on- 
ions, a  box  of  dominoes,  a  canary  bird 
and  cage,  and  a  le^  of  pickled  pork. 

Mr.  Barkis's  wooing,  as  I  remember 
it,  was  altogether  of  a  peculiar  kind. 
He  very  seldom  said  anything,  but 
would  sit  by  the  fire  in  much  the  same 
attitude  as  ne  sat  in  his  cart,  and  stare 
heavily  at  Peggotty,  who  was  opposite. 
One  night,  being,  as  I  suppose,  in- 
spired by  love,  he  made  a  dart  at  the 
bit  of  wax-candle  she  kept  for  her 
thread,  and  put  it  in  his  waistcoat-pock- 
et and  earned  it  off.  After  that,  his 
great  delight  was  to  produce  it  when  it 
w^s  wanted;  sticking  to  the  lining  of 
his  pocket,  in  a  partially  melted  state, 
and  pocket  it  again  when  it  was  done 
with.  He  seemed  to  enjoy  himself 
very  much,  and  not  to  feel  at  all  called 
upon  to  talk.  Even  when  he  took 
Peggotty  out  for  a  walk  on  the  flats,  he 
hadno  uneasiness  on  that  head,  I  be- 
lieve; contenting  himself  with  now  and 
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then  asking  her  if  she  was  pretty  comf- 
ortable ;  and  r  remember  that  some- 
times, after  he  was  gone,  Peggotty 
would  throw  her  apron  over  her  face, 
and  laugh  for  half  an  hour.  Indeed, 
we  were  all  more  or  less  amused,  except 
that  miserable  Mrs.  Gummidge,  whose 
courtship  would  appear  to  have  been  of 
an  exactly  parallel  nature,  she  was  so 
continually  reminded  by  these  transac- 
tions of  the  old  one. 

At  length,  when  the  t^rm  of  n;iy  yisit 
was  nearly  expired,  it  was  giv^n  out 
that  Peggotty  and  Mr.  Barkis  were 
going  to  make  a  day's  holiday  togetherj 
and  that  little  £m*ly  and  \  were  ^q  ac- 
company them.  I  had  but  \  broken 
sleep  the  night  before,  in  anticipation 
of  the  pleasure  of  a  whole  (&y  with 
Em'iy.  We  were"  aB  astir  betimes  in 
the  morning ;  and  whije  we  were  yel  at 
breakfast,  Mr.  Barkis  appeared  in  the 
distance,  driving  a  chaise-cart  towards 
the  object  pf  his  affections.    . 

Peggotty  was  dressed  as  usual,  in  het 
neat  and  quiet  moiimine;  but  Mf. 
Barkis  bloomed'  in  a  new  olue  coat,  of 
which  the  tailor  had  given  him  siich 

food  measure  that  the  cufi^  would 
ave  rendered  gloves  unnecessary  in 
the  coldest  weather,  while  the  collar 
was  so  high  that  it  pushed  his  hair  up 
on  end  on  the  top  of  his  head.  His 
bright  buttons,  too,  were  of  the  largest 
size.  Rendered  complete  by  drab  pan- 
taloons and  a  buff  waistcoat,  I  thought 
Mr.  Barkis  a  phenomenon  of  respecta- 
bilitv. 

When  we  were  all  in  a  bustle  outside 
the  door,  I  found-  that  Mr.  Peggotty 
was  prepared'  with  an  old  shoe,  which 
was  to  be  thrown  after  us  for  luck,  and' 
which  he  offered  to  Mrs.  Gummidge. 
for  that  purpose. 

"No.  U  had  better  be  done  by 
somebody  else,  Dan'l,'*  said  Mrs. 
Gummidge.  "I'm  a  lone  lorn  cree- 
tur*  myself,  and  everythink  that  reminds, 
me  of  creetur's  that  ain't  lone  and  lorn, 
jfoes  contrairy  with  me." 

■  "Come,  old  gall"  cried  Mr.  Peg- 
gotty.   "Take  and  heave  it!" 

"■"No,  D^in'l,"  returned  Mrs.  Gum- 
midse,  'whimpering  and  shaking'  her 
head  '^  If  I  felt  less,  I  could  do  more. 
"fou  don't  feellake  me,  iDan'l;  thinks 


don^t  go  contrairy  with  yo^,  nor  yqu 
with  them ;  you  had  better  4o  it  yaur- 
self!" 

But  here  Peggotty,  who  had  beei;i 
going  about  from  one  to  another  in  a 
humed  way,  kissing  everybody,  called 
out  from  the  cart,  in  which  we  all  vrere 
by  this  time  (Em'ly  and  I  on  two  Uttle 
chairs,  side  by  sideV,  that  A^rs.  Qunx- 
midge  must  do  it.  So  Mii.  Gummidge 
did  It ;  and,  I  am  sorry  to  relate,  cast 
a  damp  upon  the  festive  cha.racter  of 
our  departure,  by  immediately  buxsting 
into  tears,  and  sinking  subdued  into 
the  arms  of  Ham,  with  the  declaration 
that  she  knowed  she  was  a  biirden,  and 
had  better  be  carried  to  the  House  at 
once.  Which  I  really  thought  was  a 
sensible  idea,  that  Ham  might  have 
acted  on.  ' 

Away  we  went,  however,  on  oiix 
holiday  excursion;  and  the  first  thing 
we  did'was  to  ^stpp  at  a  ^Iiujrch,  wh,?i;e 
Mr.  Barkis  tied  the  horse  to  soma 
rails,  and  went  in  with  PegsQtty,  leav- 
ing little  Emly  and  me  juone  in.  the 
chaise.  I  took  that  occasion  to  put  my 
arm  round  Eni'ly's  waist,  and  prppose 
that  as  I  was  going  away  so  very  sopn 
now,  we  should  determine  tp  be  very, 
affectionate  to  one  another,  and  very 
happy  all  da^.  Little  Em  ly  cons(?nt- 
ing,  and  allowing  me  to  kiss  her,  t  be- 
came desperate ;  informing  her,  I  recol- 
lect, that  I  never  could  love  a;nother, 
and  that  I  was  prepared  to  shed  the 
blood  of  anybody  who  should  aspire 
to  her  affections. 

How  merry  little  Em'ly  made  hjsraelf 
about  it !  With  what  a  demure  as- 
siimption  of  being  immensely  older  and 
wiser  than  I,  the  "feiry  little  woman  said 
I  was  "a  silly  boy,""  and  then  laughed.' 
so  charmingly  that  I  foi^t  the  Pfiin  01^ 
being  called  by  that  disparaging  nafne» 
ip  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  ner. 

Mr.  Barkis  and  Peggotty  w«i»  a, 
good  while  in  the  church,  but  came  out 
at  last,  and  then  we  drove  away  into^ 
the  country.  As  we  wer?  going  along* 
Mr.  Barkis  turned  to  me,  and  tgm^ 
with  a  wink,  —  by  the  by,  I  shouidj 
hardly  have  thought,  b^fpre,  that  h^. 
c^a^awink, — 

"  What  name  wa^  it  *i  I  wi]ot«  up  i% 
the  cart?" 
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"Qara  Peggotty,"  I  answered. 

"What  name  woold  it  be  as  I  should 
write  up  now,  if  there  was  a  tilt  here  ?  '* 

"Qara  Peggotty,  again,*^  I  wggest- 
ed. 

•'Clara  Peggotty  Barkis!^  he  re- 
turned, and  burst  mto  a  roair  of  laugh- 
ter that  shook  the  chaise. 

In  a  word,  they  were  married,  and 
had  gone  into  the  church  for  no  other 
purpose.  Peggotty  was  resolved  that  it 
should  be  ctoietly  done ;  and  the  clerk 
had  given  her  away ;  anikd  there  had  been 
no  witnesses  of  the  ceremony.  She  wa» 
a  little  conlused  when  Mr.  Barkis  matde 
this  abrupt  announcement  of  tlieir 
union,  and  eotdd  not  hug  me  enough  in 
tc^en  of  her  imimpaired  afiiection  ;  but 
she  SOO&  became  herself  again,  SHUi 
said  she  was  very  glad  it  was  over. 

We  drove  t&  a  little  inn  in  a  by-road, 
where  we  were  expected,  and  where 
we  had  a  very  comK>rtable  dinner,  and 
passed  the  day  with  great  satisfkction. 
If  Pteggotty  luid  been  married  every  day 
for  the  U»t  ten  years,  she  could  hardly 
have  been  more  at  her  ease  about  it. 
It  made  no  sort  of  difference  in  herr 
she  was  just  the  same  as  ever,  and 
went  out  for  a  stroll  with  little  Em'ly 
and  me  before  tea^  while  Mr.  Barkis 
pMlosephically  smoked  his  pipe,  and 
enjoyed  himself,  I  suppose,  with  the 
contemplation  of  his  happiness.  If  so, 
it  sharpened  his  appetite;  for  I  dis- 
tinctly call  to  mind,  that,  although  he 
heed'  eaten  a  good  deal  of  pork  and 
greens  at  dinner,  and  had'  finished  off 
with  a  fowl  or  two,  he  was  obliged  to 
have  cold  boiled  bacon  for  tea,  and  dis- 
posed of  a  large  quantity  wimout  any 
emotion. 

I  have  often  thought,  since,  what  an 
odd,  innocent,  out-of-the-way  kind  of 
wedding  it  must  have  been  !  We  got 
into  the  chaise  again  soon  after  dark, 
and  drove  cosily  back,  looking  up  at  the' 
stars,  and  talking  about  them.  I  was 
their  chief  expoiient,  and  opened  Mr. 
Barkis's  mind  to  an  amazing  extent. 
I  told  him  all  I  knew;  but  he  would' 
have  believed  anything  t  might  have- 
taken  it  into  xtvj,  head  to  impart  to  him ; 
fbr  he  had  a  profound  veneration  for' 
my  abilities,  and  informed  his  wife  in^ 
my  hearing,  on  that'vety  occasiott,  that 


I  was  **4  young  RoeshBs,**-^by  which 
I  think  he  meant,  prodigy. 

When  we  had  exhausted  fhe  Subject 
of  the  stars,  or  rather  when  I  had  ex- 
hausted the  mental  fecnlties  of  Mr. 
Bairkis,  little  Em'ly  and  I  made  a  cloak 
of  an  old  wrapi)er,  and  sat  under  it  for 
the  rest  of  the  journey.  Ah,  how  I 
loved  her  1  What  heuppiness  (I  thought) 
if  «tf  were  married,  and  were  going 
away  anywhere  to  live  among^  the  tree» 
and  in  the  fields,  never  growing  older, 
children   ever, 


never 

raanbtin^  han^  in  hand  through  sun^ 
shine  and  among  flowery  meadows,  lay- 
ing down  our  heads  on  moss  at  night, 
in  a  sweet  sleep  of  purity  and  peaccy 
and  buried  by  the  birds  when  we  were 
dead  I  Some  stich  picture,  with  no. 
real  world  in  it,  bright  with  th«  fight  of 
dur  innocence,  amd  vague  as  the  stars 
afar'  off,  was  in  my  mind  ail  the  way. 
i  am  glad  to  tliittk  thtfre  were  tvto  suich 
guileless  heairts  at  Peggotty's  Marriage- 
a&  little  Emmy's  and^  mine.  I  aitt  glad 
to  think  the  Loves  and  Graces  took 
such  airy  forms  in  its  homely  proces- 
sion. 

Well;  we  came  to  the  old  beat  a^w 
in  good  time  at  night ;  and  fhere  Mr., 
sftid  Mr».  Barkis  bade  us  good  bv,  and' 
drove  away  snugly  to  their  own  home'. 
I  felt  then,  for  the  first  time,  that  I  had 
lost  Pejggbtty.  I  should  have  gone  to- 
bed  with  a  sore  heart  indeed  uttder  any 
other  roof  but  that  which  sheltered  Itttl^' 
Em'ly's  head. 

Mr.  Peggotty  and  Ham  knew  What? 
was  in  my  thoughts  as  well  as  I  did, 
and  were  ready  with  some  supper  and- 
their  hospitable  faces  to  drive  it  away. 
Litt3e  Em'ly  came  and  sat  beside  me 
on  the  locker  for  the  only  time  in  alP 
that  visit ;  and  it  was  altoe;ether  a  won- 
derfol  close  to  a  wonderful  day. 

It  was  a  night  tide ;  and  soon  iftei* 
we  went  to  bed,  Mr.  Peggotty  an* 
Ham  went  out  to  fish,  f  felt  very 
brave  at  being  left  alone  in  the  solitary 
house,  the  protector  of  Em'ly  and  Mrs. 
Gummidge,  and  only  wished  that  a  lion 
or  a  serpent^  or  any  ill-disposed  mon- 
ster, would  make  an  attack  updn  us, 
that  r  might  dJESstroy  him;  and  cover  my- 
self with  glory:  But  as  nothing  of  the 
aort  happened-  td  be  w^ing  idiottt  <» 
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Yarmoufh  flats  that  nieht,  I  provided 
the  best  substitute  I  could,  by  dreaming 
of  dragons  until  morning. 

With  morning  came  Peggotty,  who 
called  to  me,  as  usual,  under  my  win- 
dow, as  if  Mr.  Barkis  the  carrier  had 
been  from  first  to  last  a  dream  too. 
After  break&st  she  took  me  to  her  own 
home,  and  a  beautiful  little  home  it 
was.  Of  all  the  movables  in  it,  I  must 
have  been  most  impressed  by  a  certain 
old  bureau  of  some  dark  wood  in  the 
parlor  (the  tile-floored  kitchen  was  the 
general  sitting-room),  with  a  retreating 
top,  which  opened,  let  down,  and  be- 
came a  desk,  within  which  was  a  large 
quarto  edition  of  Fox's  Book  of  Mar- 
tyrs. This  precious  volume,  of  which  I 
do  not  recollect  one  word,  I  immediate- 
ly discovered  and  immediately  applied 
myself  to ;  and  I  never  visited  the 
house  afterwards,  but  I  kneeled  on  a 
chair,  opened  the  casket  where  this 
gem  was  enshrined,  spread  my  arms 
over  the  desk,  and  fell  to  devouring  the 
book  afresh.  I  was  chiefly  edified,  I 
am  afiraid,  by  the  pictures,  which  were 
numerous,  and  represented  all  kinds  of 
dismal  horrors ;  but  the  Martyrs  and 
Peggotty's  house  have  been  insepara- 
ble m  my  mind  ever  since,  and  are 
now. 

I  took  leave  of  Mr.  Peggotty  and 
Ham  and  Mrs.  Gummidge  and  little 
Em'ly  that  day,  and  passed  the  night 
at  Peg^otty's,  m  a  little  room  in  the 
roof  (with  the  crocodile-book  on  a  shelf 
bv  the  bed's  head),  which  was  to  be 
always  mine,  Peggotty  said,  and  should 
always  be  kept  for  me  in  exactly  the 
same  state. 

"  Young  or  old,  Davy  dear,  as  long 
as  I  am  anve  and  have  this  house  over 
my  head,"  said  Peggotty,  "you  shall 
find  it  as  if  I  expected  yonx  here  directly 
minute.  I  shall  keep  it  every  day,  as  I 
used  to  keep  your  old  little  room,  my 
darling  ;  and  if  you  was  to  go  to  China, 
you  might  think  of  it  as  being  kept  just 
the  same  all  the  time  you  were  away." 

I  felt  the  truth  and  constancy  of  my 
dear  old  nurse,  with  all  my  heart,  and 
thanked  her  as  well  as  I  could.  That 
was  not  very  well ;  for  she  spoke  to  me 
thus,  with  her  arms  round  ray  neck,  in 
the  morning,  and  I  was  going  home  in 


the  morning,  and  I  went  heme  in  tiw 
morning,  with  herself  and  Mr.  Barlus 
in  the  cart  They  left  me  at  the  gate* 
not  easily  or  lightly ;  and  it  was  a 
strange  sight  to  me  to  see  the  cart  go 
on,  taking  Peggotty  away,  and  leaving 
me  under  the  old  elm-trees  looking  at 
the  house  in  which  there  was  no  face  to 
look  on  mine  with  love  or  liking  any 
more. 

And  now  I  fell  into  a  state  of  neglect 
which  I  cannot  look  back  uj^n  without 
compassion.  I  fell  at  once  into  a  soli'^ 
tary  condition,  —  apart  from  all  fiiendlv 
notice,  apart  from  the  society  of  aO 
other  boys  of  my  own  age,  apart  jfrom 
all  companionship  but  my  own  spirit- 
less thoughts,  — which  seems  to  cast  its. 
gloom  upon  diis  paper  as  I  write. 

What  would  I  have  given,  to  have 
been  sent  to  the  hardest  school  that 
ever  was  kept  I  —  to  have  been  taught 
something,  anyhow,  anywhere  I  No 
such  hope  dawned  upon  me.  They  dis- 
liked me ;  and  they  sullenly,  sternly, 
steadily  overlooked  me.  I  think  M!r* 
Murdstone's  means  were  straitened  at 
about  this  time ;  but  it  is  little  to  the 
purpose.  He  could  not  bear  me ;  and 
in  putting  me  firom  him  he  tried,  as  I 
beheve,  to  put  away  the  notion  that  \ 
had  any  claim  upon  him,  —  and  suc- 
ceeded. 

I  was  not  actively  ill  used.  I  was  not 
beaten,  or  starved ;  but  the  wrong  that 
was  done  to  me  had  no  intervals  of  re« 
lenting,  and  was  done  in  a  systematic 
passionless  manner.  Day  after  day, 
week  after  week,  month  after  month,  I 
was  coldly  neglected.  I  wonder  some- 
times, when  I  think  of  it,  what  they 
would  have  done  if  I  had  been  takeif 
with  an  illness,  — whether  I  should  have 
lain  down  in  my  lonely  room,  and  lan- 
guished through  it  in  my  usual  solitary 
way,  or  whether  anybody  would  have 
helped  me  out 

When  Mr.  and  Miss  Murdstone  were 
at  home,  I  took  my  meals  with  them : 
in  their  absence,  I  ate  and  drank  by 
myself.  At  all  times  I  lounged  about 
the  house  and  neighborhood  quite  dis- 
regarded, except  that  they  were  jealous 
of  my  making  any  Abends,  thinking 
perhaps,  that,  ifldid,  I  might  complain 
to  some  one.    For  this  reason,  though 
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Mr.  Chilfip  often  asked  me  to  go  and 
see  him  (he  was  a  widower,  having, 
some  years  before  that,  lost  a  little 
small  light-haired  wifcj  whom  I  can 
just  remember  connectmg  in  my  own 
tiioughts  with  a  pale  tortoise-shell  cat), 
rt  was  but  seldom  that  I  enjoyed  the 
happiness  of  passing  an  afternoon  in 
his  closet  of  a  surgery  ;  reading  some 
book  that  was  new  to  me,  with  the 
smell  of  the  whole  pharmacopoeia  com- 
ing tip  my  nose,  or  pounding  something 
in  a  mortar  under  his  mild  directions. 

For  the  same  reason,  added  no  doubt 
to  the  old  dislike  of  her,  I  was  seldom 
allowed  to  visit  Peggotty.  Faithful  to 
her  promise,  she  eitner  came  to  see  me, 
er  met  me  somewhere  near,  once  every 
week,  and  never  empty-handed ;  but 
many  and  bitter  were  the  disappoint- 
ments I  had,  in  being  reftised  permis- 
sion to  pay  a  visit  to  her  at  her  house. 
Some  few  times,  however,  at  long  in- 
tervals, I  was  allowed  to  go  there ;  and 
then  I  found  out  that  Mr.  Barkis  was 
something  of  a  miser,  or,  as  Peggotty 
dutiftilly  expressed  it,  was  "a  little 
near,"  and  kept  a  heap  of  money  in  a 
box  under  his  bed,  which  he  pretended 
was  only  fiill  of  coats  and  trousers.  In 
.this  cofter,  his  riches  hid  then^Ives 
with  such  a  tenacious  modesty  that  the 
smallest  instalments  could  only  be 
tempted  out  by  artifice ;  so  that  Peg- 
gotty had  to  prepare  a  long  and  elab- 
orate scheme,  a  very  Gunpowder  Plot, 
for  everjr_  Saturday's  expenses. 

All  tnis  time  I  was  so  conscious  of 
<he  waste  of  any  promise  I  had  given, 
and  of  my  being  uttefly  neglected,  that 
I  should  have  been  perfectly  miserable, 
I  have  no  doubt,  but  for  the  old  books. 
They  were  my  only  comfort ;  and  I  was 
as  true  to  them  as  they  were  to  me,  and 
read  them  over  and  over  I  don't  know 
how  many  times  more. 

I  now  approach  a  period  of  my  life 
which  I  can  never  lose  the  remem- 
brance of,  while  I  remember  anything  ; 
and  the  recollection  of  which  has  often, 
without  my  invocation,  come  before  me 
like  a  ghost,  and  haunted  happier  times. 

I  had  been  out,  on&  day,  loitering 
somewhere,  in  the  listless,  meditative 
manner  that  my  way  of  life  engendered, 
when,  turning  the  comer  of  a  lane  near 


our  house,  I  came  upon  Mr.  Munhtone 
walking  with  a  gentleman.  I  was  con- 
fused, and  was  going  by  them,  when  the 
gentleman  cried,  — 

"What!  Brooks!" 

"Nio,  sir,  David  Copperfield,"  I 
said. 

"Don*t  tell  me.  You  are  Brooks," 
said  the  gentleman.  "  You  are  Brooks 
of  Sheffield.    That  *s  your  name." 

At  these  words,  I  observed  the  gen- 
tleman more  attentively.  His  laugh 
coming  to  my  remembrance  too,  I 
knew  him  to  be  Mr.  Quinion,  whom  I 
had  gone  over  to  Lowestoft  with  Mr. 
Murdstone  to  see,  before  —  it  is  no  mat- 
ter—  I  need  not  recall  when. 

"  And  how  do  you  get  on,  and  where 
are  you  being  educated,  Brooks  ? "  said 
Mr.  Quinion. 

He  had  put  his  hand  upon  my  shoul- 
der, and  turned  me  about,  to  walk  with 
them.  I  did  not  know  what  to  reply, 
and  glanced  dubiously  at  Mr.  Murd- 
stone. 

"  He  is  at  home  at  present,"  said  the 
latter.  '*  He  is  not  being  educated  any- 
where. I  don't  know  what  to  do  with 
him.     He  is  a  difiicult  subject." 

That  old  double  look  was  on  me  for 
a  moment ;  and  then  his  eye  darkened 
with  a  frown^  as  it  turned,  in  its  aver- 
sion, elsewhere. 

"  Humph  1 "  said  Mr.  Quinion, 
looking  at  us  both,  I  thought.  "  Fine 
weather." 

Silence  ensued,  and  I  was  consider* 
ing  how  I  could  best  disengage  my 
shoulder  from  his  hand,  and  go  away, 
when  he  said,  — 

"  I  suppose  you  are  a  pretty  sharp 
fellow  still?    Eh,  Brooks?^' 

"  Ay  !  he  is  sharp  enough,"  said  Mr. 
Murdstone,  impatiently.  "You  had 
better  let  him  go.  He  will  not  thank 
you  for  troubling  him." 

On  this  hint,  Mr.  Quinion  released 
me,  and  I  made  the  best  of  my  way 
home.  Looking  back  as  I  turned  into 
the  front  garden,  I  saw  Mr.  Murdstone 
leaning  against  the  wicket  of  the  church- 
yard, and  Mr.  Quinion  talking  to  him. 
They  were  both  looking  after  me  and  I 
felt  that  they  were  speaking  of  me. 

Mr.  Quinion  lay  at  our  house  that 
night.    After  breakfast,  the  next  mom- 
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iag,  f  H«4  put  my  chair  sway,  «nd  was 
going  out  of  the  room,  when  Mr.  Murd- 
«tone  called  me  back.  He  then  gravely 
repaired  to  another  table,  where  his 
sister  sat  herself  at  her  desk.  Mr. 
Quinion,  with  his  hauds  in  his  pockets, 
stood  looking  out  of  window ;  axul  I 
s^od  looking  at  them  all 

"David,"  said  Mr.  Murdstone,  '*to 
the  young  this  is  a  world  for  action,  — 
not  for  moping  and  droning  in." 

"  As  you  do,"  added  his  sister, 

**  Jane  Murdstone,  leave  it  to  me,  if 
you  please.  I  say,  David,  to  the  young 
this  is  a  world  for  action,  and  not  /or 
mopipg  and  droning  in.  It  is  especial- 
ly so  tor  a  younjg  poy  of  your  disposi- 
tion, which  requires  a  great  deal  of  cor- 
recting, and  to  which  no  greater  ser- 
vice can  be  done  than  to  force  it  to  con- 
form to  the  ways  of  the  working  world, 
and  to  bend  it  and  break  it." 

*'  For  stubbornness  won't  do  here,'* 
said  his  sister.  "  What  it  wants  is,  to 
be  crushed.  And  crushed  it  must  be. 
Shall  be,  too  I" 

He  gave  her  a  look,  half  in  remon- 
strance, half  in  approval,  and  went 
on :  — 

"  I  suppose  you  know,  David,  that  I 
{im  not  rich.  At  any  rate,  you  know  it 
now,  You  have  received  some  consid- 
erable education  already.  Education  is 
eestly :  and  even  if  it  were  not,  and  I 
could  afford  it,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it 
would  not  be  at  all  advantageous  to  you 
to  be  kept  at  a  school.  What  is  before 
you  is  a  fight  with  the  world  ;  and  the 
sooner  you  begin  it  the  better." 

I  think  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  had 
idready  begun  it,  in  my  poor  way ;  but 
it  occurs  to  me  now,  whether  or  no.  ^ 

**You  have  heard  'the  counting- 
house'  mentioned  sometimes,"  said 
Mr*  Murdstone. 

"The  counting-house,  air?*'  I  re- 
peated. 

"Of  Murdstone  and  Grinby,  in  the 
wine  trade,"  he  replied. 

I  suppose  I  looked  uncertain,  for  he 
went  on  hastily,-— 

"You  have  heard  the  *counting- 
houae'  mentioned,  or  the  business,  or 
the  cellars,  or  the  whar^  or  something 
4k)ioutit" 

"t  thmk  I  have  heard  the  busioaas 


mentioned,  sir,"  I  said,  remembertng 
what  I  vaguely  knew  of  his  and  his 
sister's  resources.  "  But  I  don't  know 
when." 

"It  does  not  matter  when,"  he 
returned.  "  Mr.  Quinion  manages  that 
business." 

I  glanced  at  the  latter  deferentially, 
as  he  stood  looking  out  of  window. 

"  Mr.  Quinion  suggests  that  it  gives 
employment  to  some  other* boys,  and 
that  he  sees  no  reason  why  it  should  n't, 
on  the  same  terms,  give  employment  to 
you." 

"  He  having,"  Mr.  Quinion  observed 
in  a  low  voice,  and  half  turning  round, 
"no  other  prospect,  Murdstone." 

Mr.  Murdstone,  with  an  impatient, 
even  an  angry  gesture,  resumed,  with- 
out noticing  what  he  had  said :  — 

"  Those  terms  are,  that  you  will  earn 
enough  for  yourself  to  provide  for  your 
eating  and  drinking,  and  pocket-money. 
Your  lodging  (which  I  have  arranged 
for)  will  be  paid  by  me.  So  will  your 
washing  —  " 

"  —  Which  will  be  kept  down  to  my 
estimate,"  said  his  sister. 

"Your  clothes  will  be  looked  after 
for  you,  too,"  said  Mr.  Murdstone : 
"  as^ou  will  not  be  able,  yet  awhile^  to 
get  mem  for  yourself.  So  you  are  now 
going  to  London,  David,  with  Mr. 
Quinion,  to  begin  the  world  on  your 
own  account." 

"  In  short,  you  are  provided  for," 
observed  his  sister,  "and  will  please 
to  do  your  duty." 

Though  I  quite  understood  that  the 
purpose  of  this  announcement  was  to 
get  rid  of  me,  I  have  no  distinct  renjera- 
brance  whether  it  pleased  or  frightened 
me.  My  impression  is,  that  I  was  in 
a  state  of  confusion  about  it,  and, 
oscillating  between  the  two  points, 
touched  neither.  Nor  had  I  much  time 
for  the  clearing  of  my  thoughts,  as  Mr.  . 
Quinion  was  to  go  upon  the  morrow. 

Behold  me,  on  the  morrow,  in  a  much- 
worn  little  white  hat,  with  a  black  crape 
round  it  for  my  mother,  a  black  jacket, 
and  a  pair  of  hard,  stiff  cordivoy  trousers, 
—  which  Miss  Murdstone  considered 
the  best  armor  for  the  legs  in  that 
^ht  with  the  world  which  was  now  to 
come  o£^  —  behokl  mc  so  attired,  and 
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fnAi  isy  little  worldly  all  before  me  in 
a  small  trunk,  sitting,  a  lone  lorn  thjld 
(as  Mrs.  Gummidge  might  hive  said), 
in  the  post-chaise  that  was  carrying 
Mr.  Qumion  to  the  London  coach  at 
Yarmouth !  See  how  our  house  and 
chardi  are  lessening  in  the  distance : 
how  the  grave  breath  the  tree  is 
blotted  out  by  intervening  objects ;  how 
the  spire  pomts  upward  from  my  old 
playground  no  more^  and  the  sky  is 
empty! 

CHAPTER  XI. 

I    BEGIN    LIFE  ON    MY  OWN    ACCOUNT, 
AND  DON*T  LIKE  1T; 

I  KNOW  enough  of  thfe  world  now,  to 
have  almost  lost  the  capacity  of  being 
much  surprised  by  an^^tning ;  but  it  is 
matter  of  some  surprise  to  me,  even 
now,  that  I  can  havei  befen  so  easily 
thrown  away  at  such  an  age.  A  child 
of  excellent  abilities,  and  with  strong 
powers  of  observation,  quick,  eager, 
delicate,  and  soon  htat  bodily  or  men- 
tally^  it.s^ems  wonderful  to  me  that 
liObody  should  have  made  any  sign  in 
my  behdlf.  But  none  was  made ;  and 
I  became,  at  ten  years  old,  a  little  la- 
boring hind  ih  the  sfervice  of  Mtirdsione 
and  Grinby. 

Murdstoiie  and  Grinby*s  warehouse 
was  at  the  water-side.  It  was  down 
m  Bbickfrfars.  Modern  improvements 
liave  altered  the  pl?ice ;  but  it  Was  the 
last  house  at  the  bottom  of  a  nartow 
street,  curving  down  hill  to  the  river, 
-witfi  some  Staits  at'  the  end,  where  peo- 
ple took  boat.  It  was  a  crazy  old  house 
with  a  wharf  of  its  own,  abutting  on  the 
water  when  the  tide  was  in,  and  on  the 
liiud  when  the  tide  was  out,  and  litef- 
ally  otemm  with  tats.  Its  panelled 
rooms,  discolored  with  the  dirt  and 
timiSkA  of  a  Kundfed  years,  I  dare  say, 
its  decaying  floors  and  staircase,  the 
^efdeaking  ahd  scuffling  of  the  old  gray 
rats  down  in  the  cellars,  and  the  dirt 
aod  rottenness  of  the  pliice,  are  things, 
tiot  of  many  years  ago,  in  my  mind,  but 
of  the  present  instant.  They  are  all 
befote  me»  jnst  as  they  were  in  the  evil 
hour  when  I  Went  among  them  fbr  th6 


fitist  time,  with  my  trembHns  hand  ih 
Mr.  Quittion's. 

Murdstone  and  Grinby*s  trade  wa& 
among  a  good  many  kinds  of  Jpieople, 
but  an  important  branch  of  it  was  the 
supply  of  wines  and  spipts  to  certain 
packet  ships.  I  forget  now  where  they 
chifefly  Went,  but  I  think  there  were 
some  among  them  that  m^de  voyages 
both  to  the  East  and  West  Indies.  I 
know  that  a  great  many  empty  bottles 
were  ohe  of  the  consequences  of  this 
traffic,  and  that  certain  men  and  boys 
were  employed  to  examine  them  against 
the  light,  and  reject  those  that  were 
flawed,  and  to  rinse  and  wash  them. 
When  the  empty  bottles  ran  short,  thfett 
Werfe  labels  to  be  pasted  on  ftdl  ones,  or 
corics  to  be  fitted  to  them,  or  seals  to  be 
put  upon  the  corks,  or  finished  bottles 
to  be  packed  in  casks.  All  this  work 
was  my  work ;  and  of  the  boys  employed 
upoh  It  I  was  one. 

There  were  three  or  four  of  us,  Count- 
ing me.  My  wofking  place  wzts  estab- 
lished in  a  comer  of  the  warehouse, 
where  Mr.  Quinion  could  see  me,  when 
he  chose  to  stand  up  on  the  bottom  rail 
of  his  stool  in  the  counting-house,  and 
look  at  me  through  a  window  above 
the  desk.  Hither,  on  the  first  morning 
of  my  so  auspiciously  beginning  life  On 
my  own  account,  the  oldest  of  the  regu- 
lar boys  was  summoned  to  show  me  my 
business.  His  name  was  Mick  Walker, 
and  he  wore  a  ragged  apron  and  a  paper 
tap.  He  informed  me  that  his  fatner 
was  &  b&Tg^man,  and  Walked,  in  a  black 
velvet  head-dress,  in  the  Lord  Major's 
Show.  He  also  informed  me  that  our 
printipal  associate  would  be  another 
boy  whom  he  introduced  by  the — to  me 
—  extraordinary  name  of  Mealy  Pota- 
toes. I  discovered,  however,  that  this 
youth  had  not  been  christened  by  that 
name,  but  that  it  had  been  bestowed 
upibn  hiiri  in  the  warehouse,  oh  account 
of  his  complexion,  which  was  pale  or 
mealy.  Mealy*s  father  Was  a  watef- 
,man,  Who  had  the  additional  distwiction 
of  being  a  fireman,  and  was  engaged  as 
such  at  one  of  the  large  theatres,  where 
some  ybung  relation  of  Mealy'S--! 
think  his  little  sistet— did  Imps  in  the 
Pantomimes.  -.-     .^ 

No  Wbrds  can  t±pttsS  Qik  ieeret  stso- 
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ny  of  my  soul  as  I  sunk  into  this  ami- 
papinnship,  compared  these  henceforth 
every-day  associates  with  those  of  my 
happier  childhood,  —  not  to  say  with 
Steerforth,  Traddles,  and  the  rest  of 
those  boys,  —  and  fell  my  hopes  of  ^w- 
ing  up  to  be  a  learned  and  distinguished 
man  crushed  in  my  bosom.  The  deep  re- 
membrance of  the  sense  I  had  of  being  ut- 
terly without  hope  now,  —  of  the  shame  I 
felt  in  my  position,  —  of  the  misery  it  was 
to  my  young  heart  to  believe  tnat  day 
by  day  what  I  had  learned,  and  thought, 
and  delighted  in,  and  raised  my  fancy 
and  my  emulation  up  by,  would  pass 
away  from  me,  little  by  little,  never  to 
be  brought  back  any  more,  —  cannot 
be  written.  As  often  as  Mick  Walker 
went  away  in  the  course  of  that  fore- 
noon, I  mingled  my  tears  with  the 
water  in  which  I  was  washing  the  bot- 
tles, and  sobbed  as  if  there  were  a  flaw 
in  my  own  breast,  and  it  were  in  danger 
of  bursting. 

The  counting-house  clock  was  at  half 
past  twelve,  and  there  was  general  prep- 
aration for  going  to  dinner,  when  Mr. 
Quinion  tapped  at  the  counting-house 
window,  and  beckoned  to  me  to  go  in. 
I  went  in,  and  found  there  a  stoutish, 
middle-aged  person,  in  a  brown  surtout 
and  black  tights  and  shoes,  with  no 
more  hair  upon  his  head  (which  was  a 
large  oue,  and  very  shining)  than  there 
is  upon  an  egg,  and  with  a  very  exten- 
sive face,  which  he  turned  full  upon  me- 
His  clothes  were  shabby,  but  he  had  an 
imposing  shirt-collar  on.  He  carried  a 
jaunty  sort  of  a  stick,  with'  a  lai;§e  pair 
of  rusty  tassels  to  it ;  and  a  quizzmg- 
glass  hung  outside  his  coat,  —  for  orna- 
ment, I  afterwards  found,  as  he  very 
seldom  looked  through  it,  and  could  n^t 
see  anything  when  he  did. 

"This,"  said  Mr.  Quinion,  in  allu- 
sion to  myself,  "  is  he." 

"  This,"  said  the  stranger,  with  a  cer- 
tain condescending  roll  in  his  voice,  and 
a  certain  indescribable  air  of  doing 
somethine  genteel,  which  impressed  me 
very  much,  **  is  Master  Copperfield.  I 
hope  I  see  you  well,  sir  ? " 

I  said  I  was  very  well,  and  hoped  he 
was.  I  was  sufficiently  ill  at  ease. 
Heaven  knows ;  but  it  was  not  in  my 
nature  to  complain  much  at  that  time  of 


my  life ;  so  I  said  I  was  Tery  well,  aad 
hoped  he  was. 

*'I  am,"  said  the  stranger,  "thank 
Heaven,  quite  well.  I  have  received  a. 
letter  from  Mr.  Mordstone,  in  which  he 
mentions  that  he  would  desire  me  to  re- 
ceive into  an  apartment  in  the  rear  of 
my  house,  which  is  at  present  unoccu- 
pied—  and  is,  in  short,  to  be  let  as  a— 
in  short,"  said  the  stranger,  with  a  smile 
and  in  a  burst  of  confidence,  "  as  a  bed- 
room—  the  young  beginner  whom  I 
have  now  the  pleasure  to — "  and  the 
stranger  waved  his  hand,  and  settled 
his  chin  in  his  shirt-collar. 

"  This  is  Mr.  Micawber,"  said  Mr. 
Quinion  to  me. 

"Ahem  I"  said  the  stranger,  "that 
is  my  name." 

"  Mr.  Micawber,"  said  Mr.  Quinion, 
"is  known  to  Mr.  Murdstone.  He 
takes  orders  for  us  on  commission,  when 
he  can  get  any.  He  has  been  written 
to  by  Mr.  Murdstone,  on  the  subject  of 
your  lodgines,  and  he  will  receive  you 
as  a  lodger." 

"  My  address,"  said  Mr.  Micawber, 
"  is  Windsor  Terrace,  City  Road.  I  — • 
in  short,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  with  the 
same  genteel  air.  and  in  another  burst 
of  confidence  —  "I  live  there." 

I  made  him  a  bow. 

"  Under  the  impression,"  said  Mr. 
Micawber,  "  that  your  peregrinations  in 
this  metropolis  have  not  as  yet  been  ex- 
tensive, and  that  you  might  have  some 
difficulty  in  penetrating  the  arcana  of 
the  Modem  Babylon  in  the  direction  of 
the  City  Road,  —  in  short,"  said  Mr. 
Micawber,  in  another  burst  of  confi- 
dence, "  that  you  might  lose  yourself,  — 
I  shall  be  happy  to  call  this  evening^ 
and  install  you  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
nearest  way." 

I  thanked  him  with  all  my  heart,  for 
it  was  friendly  in  him  to  oner  to  take 
that  trouble. 

"  At  what  hour,"  said  Mr.  Micawber. 
"shaUI  — " 

"At  about  eight,"  said  Mr.  Quin- 
ion. 

"At  about  eight,"  said  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber. "  I  beg  to  wish  you  good  day,  Mr, 
Quinion.     Iwill  intrude  no  longer." 

So  he  put  on  his  hat,  and  went  out 
with  his  cane  under  his  ann« — very  up- 
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rif^  and  homming  a  tune  when  he 
was  dear  of  the  counting-house. 

.Mr.  Quinion  then  formally  engaged 
me  to  be  as  useful  as  I  could  in  the 
warehouse  of  Muidstone  and  Grinby, 
at  a  salary,  I  think,  of  six  shillings  a 
week.  I  am  not  clear  whether  it  was 
six  or  seven.  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
from  my  uncertainty  on  this  head,  that 
it  was  sax  at  first  and  seven  afterwards. 
He  paid  me  a  week  down  (from  his  own 
pocket,  I  believe),  and  I  gave  Mealy 
sixpence  out  of  it  to  get  my  trunk  car- 
riea  to  Windsor  Terrace  at  night, — it 
being  too  heavy  for  my  strength,  small 
as  it  was.  I  paid  sixpence  more  for 
my  dinner,  which  was  a  meat-pie  and  a 
torn  at  a  ne^hboring  pump ;  and  passed 
the  hour  which  was  allowed  for  tlut 
meal  in  walking  about  the  streets. 

At  the  appointed  time  in  the  evening, 
Mr.  Micawber  reappeared.  I  washed 
my  hands  and  face,  to  do  the  greater 
honor  to  his  gentility ;  and  we  walked 
to  our  house,  as  I  suppose  I  must  now 
call  it,  together;  Mr.  Micawber  im- 
pressing the  names  of  streets,  and  the 
shapes  of  comer-houses  upon  me,  as  we 
went  along,  that  I  mi^ht  find  my  way 
back  easily  in  the  mommg. 

Arrived  at  his  house  in  Windsor  Ter- 
race (which  I  noticed  was  shabby  like 
himseli;  but  also,  Kke  himself,  made  all 
the  show  it  coutd),  he  presented  me  to 
Mis.  Micawber,  a  thin  and  faded  lady, 
not  at  all  young,  who  was  sitting  in  the 
parlor  (the  first  floor  was  altogether 
unfinmidied.  and  the  blinds  were  kept 
down  to  delude  the  neighbors),  with  a 
baby  at  her  breast.  This  baby  was  one 
of  twins ;  and  I  mav  remark  here  that 
I  hardly  ever,  in  all  my  experience  of 
tfage  family,  saw  both  the  twins  detached 
from  Mrs.  Micawber  at  the  same  time. 
One  of  them  was  adways  taking  refresh-  - 
msat. 

There  were  two  other  children, — 
Master  Micawber,  aged  about  four, 
and  Miss  Micawber,  aged  about  three. 
These,  and  a  dark-com^exioned  young 
woman,  with  a  habit  of  snortine,  who 
was  servant  to  the  family,  and  informed 
me»  befiare  half  an  hour  had  expired, 
that  she  was  "a  Orfling,"  and  came 
from  St.  Luke's  workhouse,  in  the 
nttighborfaood,  completed  the  establish- 


ment. My  room  was  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  at  the  back,  —a  close  cnamber, 
stencilled  all  over  with  an  ornament 
which  my  young  imagination  represent- 
ed as  a  blue  muffin,  and  very  scantily 
furnished. 

"  I  never  thought,"  said  Mrs.  Micaw- 
ber when  she  came  up,  twin  and  all,  to 
show  me  the  apartment,  and  sat  down 
to  take  breath,  "  before  I  was  married, 
when  I  lived  with  papa  and  mamma,  that 
I  should  ever  find  it  necessary  to  take  a 
lo^er.  But  Mr.  Micawber  being  in 
difficulties,  aD  considerations  of  pnvate 
feeling  must  give  way." 

I  said,  "Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Mr.  Micawber*s  difficulties  are  al- 
most overwhelming  just  at  present," 
said  Mrs.  Micawber  ;  **  and  whether  it 
is  possible  to  bring  him  through  them, 
I  don't  know.  When  I  lived  at  home 
with  papa  and  mamma,  I  really  should 
have  hardly  understood  what  the  word 
meant,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  now 
employ  it,  but  experientia  does  it,  — as 
papa  used  to  say.^' 

I  cannot  satisfy  myself  whether  she 
told  me  that  Mr.  Micawber  had  been 
an  officer  in  the  Marines,  or  whether  I 
have  imagined  it.  I  only  know  that  I 
believe  to  this  hour  that  he  was  in  the 
Marine^  once  upon  a  time,  without 
knowing  why.  He  was  a  sort  of  town 
traveller  for  a  number  of  miscellane- 
ous houses,  now ;  but  made  little  or . 
nothing  of  it,  I  am  afraid. 

"  If  Mr.  Micawber's  creditors  will 
not  give  him  time,"  said  Mrs.  Micaw-  ' 
ber,  *'  they  must  take  the  consequences ; 
and  the  sooner  they  bring  it  to  an  issue 
the  better.  Blood  cannot  be  obtained 
from  a  stone,  neither  can  anything  on 
account  be  obtained  at  present  (not  to 
mention  law  expenses)  from  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber." 

I  never  can  quite  understand  wheth- 
er my  precocious  self-dependence  con- 
fused Mrs.  Micawber  in  reference  to 
my  age,  or  whether  she  was  so  full  of 
the  subject  that  she  would  have  talked 
about  it  to  the  very  twins  if  there  had 
been  nobody  else  to  communicate  with, 
but  this  was  the  strain  in  which  she 
began,  and  she  went  on  accordingly  all 
the  time  I  knew  her. 

Poor  Mrs.  Micawber  I    She  said  she 
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koA  tried  to  exert  herself;  and  so,  I 
have  no  doubt^  ehe  had.  The  centre  of 
the  Btreet  door  was  perfectly  covered 
with  a  great  brass-plate,  on  which  was 
engraved,  "Mrs.  Micawber's  Boarding 
Establishment  for  Young  Ladies  "  ;  but 
I  aever  found  that  anv  young  lady  had 
ever  been  to  school  there ;  or  that  any 
young  lady  ever  came,  or  proposed  to 
come ;  or  mat  the  least  preparation  was 
ever  made  to  receive  any  young  lady. 
!rhe  only  visitors  I  ever  saw  or  heard 
of,  were  creditors.  Tiuy  used  to  come 
at  all  hours,  and  some  of  them  were 

?uite  ferocious.  One  dirty-faced  man^ 
think  he  was  a  boot-maker,  used  to 
edge  himself  into  the  passage  as  early 
as  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
call  up  the  stairs  to  Mr.  Mieawber: 
^*  Come  I  You  aitt*t  out  yet,  you  knowi 
3?ay  US}  will  you?  Don't  hide,  you 
know;  that's  mean.  I  wouldn't  be 
mean  if  I  was  you.  Pay  us,  will  you  ? 
Vou  just  pay  us,  d'  ye  hear?  Come  1 " 
deceiving  no  answer  to  these  taunts, 
he  would  mount  in  his  wrdth  to  the 
words  "swindlers"  and  "robbers," 
and,  these  being  ineffectual  too,  would 
sometimes  go  to  the  extremity  of  cross- 
ing the  street,  and  roaring  up  at  thd 
windows  of  the  second  floor,  where  he 
knew  Mr.  Mieawber  was.  At  these 
times,  Mr.  Mieawber  would  be  trans- 
ported with  grief  and  mortification, 
even  to  the  length  (as  I  was  once  made 
aware  by  a  scream  from  his  wife)  of 
making  motions  at  himself  with  a 
razor;  but  within  half  an  hour  afler^ 
wards,  he  would  polish  up  his  snoes 
with  extraordinary  pains,  and  go  out, 
humming  a  tune  with  a  greater  air  of 
gentility  than  ever.  Mrs.  Mieawber 
was  quite  as  elastic.  .  I  have  known  her 
to  be  thrown  into  fainting-iits  by  the 
king's  taxes  at  three  o'clock,  and  to  eat 
lamb-chops,  breaded,  and  drink  warm 
ale  (paid  for  with  two  teaspoons  that 
had  gone  to  the  pawmbroker  s)  at  four. 
On  one  occasion,  when  an  exectition 
had  just  been  put  m,  coming  homt 
through  some  cnance  as  early  as  six 
o'clock,  i  saw  her  lying  (of  course  with 
a  twin)4inder  the  grate,  in  a  swoon,  with 
her  hair  all  torn  wout  her  face  ;  but  I 
never  knew  her  more  cheerM  than  she 
waS)  that  v«vy  same  night,  over  a  veal- 


ctttlet  befoK  the  kitchea  $re,  t^ng  lil^ 
stories  about  her  papa  ahd  niamnia,  Mi<d 
the  company  they  used  to  keep. 

In  this  house,  and  with  this  &mily,  I 
passed  my  leisure  time.  My  own  exchi- 
sive  breakfast  of  a  penny-loaf  and  ai 

fMinywOrth  of  milk,  I  provided  myself; 
kept  another  small  loaf,  and  a  modi* 
turn  of  cheese,  on  a  particular  shelf  of 
a  particular  cupboatd,  to  make  my  sup- 

?»r  on  when  I  came  back  at  night, 
his  made  a  hole  iii  the  isix  or  seven 
shillings,  I  know  well ;  and  I  was  out 
at  the  warehouse  all  day,  tlnd  had.  to 
bttpport  myself  on  that  money  all  the 
week.  From  Monday  mommg  until 
Saturday  night,  I  had  no  advice,  nb 
counsel,  no  encouragement,  no  consola- 
tion, no  sissistance,  no  support,  of  any 
kind,  from  any  one,  that  X  can  call  to 
mind,  as  I  hope  to  go  to  Heaven ! 

I  was  So  young  and  childish,  and  so 
little  qualified  —  how  could  I  be  other- 
wise ?  —  to  undertake  the  whole  charge 
of  my  own  existence,  that  often,  in  going 
to  Murdstone  and  Grinby's  of  a  morn- 
ing, I  could  not  resist  the  stale  pastry 
put  out  for  sale  at  half-price  at  the 
pastrycooks*  doors,  and  spe&t  in  that 
the  money  I  should  have  kept  for  my 
dinner.  Then  I  went  without  my  din- 
ner, or  bought  a  rt)ll  or  a  slice  of  pud- 
ding. I  remember  two  pudding-shops 
between  which  I  was  divided^  according 
to  my  finances.  One  was  iti  a  court 
close  to  St.  Martin's  Church,  —  at  thei 
back  of  the  church,  —  which  is  now 
removed  altogether.  The  pudding  at 
that  shop  was  made  of  turrants,  and 
was  rather  a  special  pudding,  but  was 
dear,  twopennyworth  not  being  larger 
than  a  pennyworth  of  more  ordinary 
pudding.  A  good  shop  for  the  latter 
was  in  the  Strand,  —  somewhere  in  that 
part  whidi  has  been  rebuilt  since.  It 
was  a  stout  pale  pudding,  heavy  and 
f(abbyj  ahd  with  great  fiat  taisins  in  it, 
stuck  in  whole  at  wide  distances  apart. 
It  came  up  hot  at  about  my  time  every 
day,  and  many  a  day  did  I  dine  off  it. 
When  I  dined  regularly  and  handsothe- 
ly,  I  had  a  saveToy  and  a  penny-loaf, 
or  a  fonrpenny  plate  of  red  beef  from  a 
cook's  shop;  or  a  plate  of  bread  and 
cheese  and  a  glass  of  beer,  firom  a 
iBHerabte  old   potdie-house   ojipotiite 
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'«ur  place  <^  bteiness,  called  the  Uon, 
or  tne  Lion  and  something  else  that 
I  have  forgotten.  Once,  I  remember 
carrying  my  own  bread  {which  I  had 
brought  fix)m  home  in  the  morning) 
under  m^  arm,  wrapped  in  a  piece  of 

giper,  like  a  book,  and  going  to  a 
motts  alamode  beef-house  near  Drury 
Lane,  and  ordering  a  "  small  plate  "  of 
that  delicacy  to  eat  with  it.  What  the 
waiter  thought  of  such  a  strange  little 
apparition  coming  in  all  alone,  I  don't 
know ;  but  I  can  see  him  now,  staring 
at  me  as  I  ate  my  dinner,  and  bringing 
up  the  other  waiter  to  look,  I  gave  liim 
a  h^fJTenny  for  himself  and  I  wish  he 
had  n't  taken  it. 

We  had  half  an  hour,  I  think,  for 
tea.  When  I  had  money  enough,  I 
used  to  get  half  a  pint  of  ready-made 
coffee  and  a  slice  oif  bread  and  butter. 
When  I  had  none,  I  used  to  look  at  a 
venison-shop  in  Fleet  Street ;  or  I  have 
■Strolled,  at  such  a  time,  as  far  as  Covent 
Oarden  Market,  and  stared  at  the  pine- 
apples. I  was  fond  of  wandering  about 
the  Adelphi,  because  it  was  a  myste- 
rious place,  with  those  dark  arches.  I 
see  myself  emerging  one  evening  from 
«ome  of  these  arches,  on  a  little  pub- 
lic-house close  to  the  river,  with  an 
open  space  before  it,  where  some  coal- 
heavers  were  dancing ;  to  look  at  whom 
I  sat  down  upon  a  bench.  I  wonder 
what  they  thought  of  me  I 

I  was  such  a  child,  and  so  little,  that 
frequently  when  I  went  into  the  bar  of 
a  strange  public-house  for  a  glass  of 
sde  or  porter,  to  moisten  what  I  nad  had 
for  dinner,  they  were  afraid  to  give  it 
me.  I  remember  one  hot  evening  I 
went  into  the  bar  of  a  public-house,  and 
«aid  to  the  landlord,  — 

"  What  is  your  best  —  your  very  best 
—  ale  a  g^ass  ?  "  For  it  was  a  special 
occasion.  I  don't  know  what.  It  may 
have  been  my  birthday. 
"  "  Twopence-hal^)enny,'*  says  the 
landlord,  "  is  the  price  of  the  Genuine 
Stunning  ale." 

"  Then,'*  says  I,  producing  the  money, 
"  just  draw  me  a  glass  of  tne  Genuine 
Stunning,  if  jrou  please,  with  a  good 
head  to  it." 

The  landlord  looked  at  nxe  in  retom 
over  the  bar,  from  head  to  £»o^  with  a 


strange  smile  on  his  ikce ;  fifld,  infttead 
of  drawing  the  beer,  looked  round  the 
screen  and  said  something  to  his  vrif^. 
She  came  out  from  behind  it,  with  her 
woric  in  her  hand,  and  joined  him  in 
surveying  me.  Here  we  stand,  all  three, 
before  me  now.  The  landlord  in  his 
Bhirt-sleeves,  leaning  against  the  bar 
window-frame ;  his  wife  looking  over 
the  little  half-door  ;  and  I,  in  some  con- 
fusion, looking  up  at  them  from  outside 
the  partition.  They  asked  me  a  good 
many  questions;  as,  what  my  name 
was,  how  old  I  was,  where  I  lived,  how 
I  was  employed,  and  how  I  came  there. 
To  all  of  which,  that  I  might  commit 
nobody,  I  invented,  I  am  afraid,  appro- 
priate answers.  They  served  me  with 
the  ale,  though  I  suspect  it  was  not 
the  Genuine  Stunning ;  and  the  land- 
lord's wife,  opening  the  little  half-door 
of  the  bar,  and  bending  down,  gave  me 
my  money  back,  and  gave  me  a  kiss  that 
was  half  admiring,  and  half  compassion- 
ate, but  all  womanly  and  good,  I  am 
sure. 

I  know  I  do  not  exaggerate,  uncon- 
sciously and  unintentionally,  the  scanti- 
ness of  my  resources  or  the  difficulties 
of  my  life.    I  know  that,  if  a  shilling  were 

fiven  me  by  Mr.  Quinion  at  any  time, 
spent  it  in  a  dinner  or  a  tea.  I  know 
that  I  worked  from  morning  until  night, 
with  common  men  and  boys,  a  shabby 
child.  I  know  that  I  lounged  about  the 
streets,  insufficiently  and  unsatisfactorily 
fed.  I  know  that,  but  for  the  mercy  of 
God,  I  might  easily  have  been,  for  any 
care  that  was  taken  of  me,  a  little  rob- 
ber or  a  little  vagabond. 

Yet  I  held  some  station  at  Murdstone 
and  Grinby's  too.  Besides  that  Mr. 
Quinion  did  what  a  careless  man  so 
occupied,  and  dealing  with  a  thing  so 
anomalous,  could,  to  treat  me  as  one 
upon  a  different  footing  from  the  rest, 
I  never  said,  to  man  or  boy,  how  it  was 
that  I  came  to  be  there,  or  gave  the 
least  indication  of  being  sorry  that  I 
was  there.  That  I  suffered  in  secret, 
and  that  I  suffered  exquisitely,  no 
one  ever  knew  but  I.  How  much  I 
suffered,  it  is,  as  I  have  said  aheady, 
utterly  beyond  my  power  to  tell.  But 
I  kept  my  own  cotmsel,  and  I  did  my 
wosfc.    I  knew  frem  di«  firity  lhal»  if 
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I  oonld  not  do  my  work  as  well  as 
any  of  the  rest,  I  could  not  hold  myself 
above  slight  and  contempt.  I  soon  be- 
came at  least  as  expeditious  and  as  skil- 
ful as  either  of  the  other  boys.  Though 
perfectly  familiar  with  them,  my  con- 
duct and  manner  were  different  enough 
from  theirs  to  place  a  space  between  us. 
They  and  the  men  generally  spoke  of 
me  as  "this  little  gent,"  or  "the  young 
Suffolker. ' '  A  certain  man  named  Greg- 
ory, who  was  foreman  of  the  packers, 
and  another  named  Tipp,  who  was  the 
carman,  and  wore  a  red  jacket,  used  to 
address  me  sometimes  as  **  David "  : 
but  I  think  it  was  mostly  when  we 
were  very  confidential,  and  when  I  had 
made  some  efforts^  to  entertain  them, 
over  our  work,  with  some  results  of 
the  old  readings,  —  which  were  fiist  per- 
ishing out  of  my  remembrance.  Mealy 
Potatoes  uprose  once,  and  rebelled 
against  my  being  so  distinguished ; 
but  Mick  Walker  settled  him  in  no 
time. 

My  rescue  from  this  kind  of  existence 
I  considered  quite  hopeless,  and  aban- 
doned, as  such,  altogether.  I  am  sol- 
emnly convinced  that  I  never  for  one 
hour  was  reconciled  to  it,  or  was  other- 
wise than  miserably  unhappy:  but  I 
bore  it:  and  even  to  Peggotty,  partly 
for  the  love  of  her,  and  partly  for  shame, 
never  in  any  letter  (though  many  passed 
between  us)  revealed  the  truth. 

Mr.  Micawber's  difficulties  were  an 
addition  to  the  distressed  state  of  my 
mind.  In  my  forlorn  state  I  became 
quite  attached  to  the  family,  and  used 
to  walk  about,  busy  with  Mrs.  Micaw- 
ber's  calculations  of  way  sand  means,  and 
heavy  with  the  weight  of  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber*s  debts.  On  a  Saturday  night,  which 
was  my  grand  treat,  —  partly  because 
it  was  a  great  thinp;  to  walk  home  with 
six  or  seven  shillings  in  my  pocket, 
looking  into  the  shops  and  thinking 
what  such  a  sum  would  buy,  and  part- 
ly because  I  went  home  early, — Mrs. 
Micawber  would  make  the  most  heart- 
rending confidences  to  me :  also  on 
a  Sunday  morning,  when  I  mixed  the 
portion  of  tea  or  coffee  I  had  bought 
overnight,  in  a  little  shaving-pot,  and 
sat  late  at  my  breakfast.  It  was  noth- 
ing at  all  unusual  for  Mr.  Micawber  to 


sob  violently  at  the  beginning  of  one  of 
these  Saturday  night  conversations,  aftd 
sing  about  Jack's  delight  being  his  love- 
ly Nan,  towards  the  end  of  it.  I  have 
known  him  come  home  to  supper  with 
a  flood  of  tears,  and  a  declaration  that 
nothing  was  now  left  but  a  jail,  and  go 
to  bed  making  a  calculation  of  the  ex- 

Eense  of  putting  bow-windows  to  the 
ouse,  "in  case  anything  turned  up,** 
which  was  his  favorite  expression.  And 
Mrs.  Micawber  was  just  the  same. 

A  curious  equality  of  friendship,  ori^- 
nating,  I  suppose,  m  our  respective  cir- 
cumstances, sprung  up  between  me  and 
these  people,  notwithstanding  the  ludi- 
crous disparity  in  our  years.  But  I  nev- 
er allowed  myself  to  be  prevailed  u^on 
to  accept  any  invitation  to  eat  and  drink 
with  them  out  of  their  stock  (knowing 
that  they  got  on  badly  with  the  butch- 
er and  baker,  and  had  often  not  too 
much  for  themselves),  untU  Mrs.  Mi- 
cawber took  me  into  her  entire  confi- 
dence. This  she  did  one  evening  as 
follows :  — 

"Master  Copperfield,**  said  Mrs. 
Micawber,  "  I  make  no  stranger  of 
you,  and  therefore  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  Mr.  Micawber*s  difficulties  are 
coming  to  a  crisis." 

It  made  me  very  miserable  to  hear  itj 
and  I  looked  at  Mrs.  Micawber's  red 
eyes  with  the  utmost  sympathy. 

"  With  the  exception  of^  the  heel  of 
a  Dutch  cheese,  which  is  not  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  a  young  family,"  said 
Mrs.  Micawber,  "there  is  really  not  a 
scrap  of  anything  in  the  larder.  I  was 
accustomed  to  speak  of  the  larder  when 
I  lived  with  papa  and  mamma,  and  I  used 
the  word  almost  unconsciously.  ^  What 
I  mean  to  express  is,  that  there  is  noth- 
ing  to  eat  in  the  house." 

"  Dear  me ! "  I  said,  in  great  concern. 

I  had  two  or  three  shillings  of  my 
week's  money  in  my  pocket,  —  from 
which  I  presume  that  it  must  have  been 
on  a  Wednesday  night  when  we  held 
this  conversation,  —  and  I  hastily  pro- 
duced them,  and,  with  heartfelt  emotion, 
begged  Mrs.  Micawber  to  accept  of 
them  as  a  loan.  But  that  lady,  kissing 
me,  and  making  me  put  them  back  in 
my  pocket,  replied  that  she  couldn't 
think  of  it 
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.  "  No,  my  dear  Master  Copperfield," 
said  she,  "far  be  it  from  my  tnoughts  I 
But  you  have  a  discretion  bieyond  your 
years,  and  can  render  me  another  kind 
of  service,  if  you  will,  and  a  service  I 
will  thankfully  accept  of" 

I  begged  Mrs.  Micawber  to  name 
It 

"  I  have  parted  with  the  plate  my- 
self," said  Mrs.  Micawber.  "  Six  tea, 
two  salt,  and  a  pair  of  sugars,  I  have  at 
different  times  borrowed  money  on,  in 
secret,  with  my  own  hands.  But  the 
twins  are  a  great  tie ;  and  to  me,  with 
my  recollections  of  papa  and  mamma, 
these  transactions  are  very  painful. 
There  are  still  a  few  trifles  that  we 
could  part  with.  Mr.  Micawber's  feel- 
ings would  never  allow  him  to  dispose 
of  them;  and  Clickett,"  — this  was  the 
girl  from  the  worichouse,  —  "  being  of  a 
vtdgar  mind,  would  take  painful  uber- 
ties  if  so  much  confidence  was  reposed 
in  her.  Master  Copperfield,  if  I  might 
ask  you  —  " 

I  understood  Mrs.  Micawber  now, 
and  begged  her  to  make  use  of  me  to 
any  extent.  I  began  to  dispose  of  the 
xnore  portable  articles  of  property  that 
very  evening,  and  went  out  on  a  simi- 
lar expedition  almost  every  morning, 
before  I  went  to  Murdstone  and  Grin- 
by*s. 

Mr.  Micawber  had  a  few  books  on  a 
little  chiffonier,  which  he  called  the  li- 
brary ;  and  those  went  first  I  carried 
them,  one  after  another,  to  a  bookstall 
in  the  City  Koad,  —  one  part  of  which, 
near  our  house,  was  almost  all  book- 
stalls and  bird-shops  then,  —  and  sold 
them  for  whatever  they  would  bring. 
The  keeper  of  this  bookstall,  who  lived 
in  a  little  house  behind  it,  used  to  get 
tipsy  every  night,  and  to  be  violently 
scolded,  by  his  wife  every  morning. 
More  than  once,  when  I  went  there 
early,  I  had  audience  of  him  in  a  turn- 
up bedstead,  with  a  cut  in  his  forehead, 
or  a  black  eye,  bearing  witness  to  his 
excesses  overnight  (I  am  afraid  he  was 
quarrelsome  in  his  drink),  and  he,  with 
a  shaking  hand,  endeavoring  to  find  the 
needful  shillings  in  one  or  other  of  the 
pockets  of  his  clothes,  which  lay  upon 
the  floor,  while  his  wife,  with  a  baby  in 
ker  arms  and  her  shoes  down  at  heel. 


neyer  left  off  rating  him.  Sometimes 
he  had  lost  his  money ;  and  then  he 
would  ask  me  to  call  again  ;  but  his  wife 
had  always  got  some,  —  had  taken  his, 
I  dare  say,  while  he  was  drunk,  —  and 
secretly  completed  the  baiigain  on  the 
stairs,  as  we  went  down  together. 

At  the  pawnbroker's  shop,  too,  I  be- 
gan to  be  very  well  known.  The  prin- 
cipal gentleman  who  o£ficiated  behind 
the  counter  took  a  good  deal  of  notice 
of  me ;  and  often  got  me,  I  recollect, 
to  decline- a  Latin  noun  or  adjective,  or 
to  conjugate  a  Latin  verbj  in  his  ear, 
while  he  transacted  my  business.  After 
all  these  occasions  Mrs.  Micawber  made 
a  little  treat,  which  was  generally  a  sup- 
per :  and  there  was  a  peculiar  relish  m 
these  meals  which  I  well  remember. 

At  last  Mr.  Micawber's  difficulties 
came  to  a  crisis,  and  he  was  arrested 
early  one  morning,  and  carried  over  to 
the  King's  Benoi  Prison  in  the  Bor- 
ough. He  told  me,  as  he  went  out  of 
the  house,  that  the  god  of  day  had  now 
gone  down  upon  him;  and  I  really 
thought  his  heart  was  broken  and  mine 
too.  But  I  heard,  afterwards,  that  he 
was  seen  to  play  a  lively  game  of  skit- 
tles, before  noon. 

On  the  first  Sunday  after  he  was  taken 
there,  I  was  to  go  and  see  him,  and 
have  dinner  with  him.  I  was  to  ask  my 
way  to  such  a  place,  and  just  short  of 
that  place  I  should  see  such  another 
place,  and  just  short  of  that  I  should 
see  a  yard,  which  I  was  to  cross,  and 
keep  straight  on  until  I  saw  a  turnkey. 
AU  this  I  did :  and  when  at  last  I  did 
see  a  turnkey,  (poor  little  fellow  that  I 
was  I )  and  thought  how,  when  Roder- 
ick Random  was  in  a  debtors'  prison, 
there  was  a  man  there  with  nothmg  on 
him  but  an  old  rug,  the  turnkey  swam 
before  njy  dimmed  eyes  and  my  beating 
heart. 

Mr.  Micawber  was  waiting  for  me 
within  the  gate,  and  we  went  up  to  his 
room  (top  story  but  one),  and  cned  very 
much.  He  solemnly  conjured  me,  I 
remember,  to  take  warning  by  his  fiite  ; 
and  to  observe,  that,  if  a  man  had  twenty 
pounds  a  year  for  his  income,  and  spent 
nineteen  pounds  nineteen  shillings  and 
sixpence,  he  would  be  happy,  but  that 
if  he  spent  twcibty  pounds  one,  he  would 
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be  mkefable.  Afterwhich  he  borrowed 
a  skiiHng  of  me  for  porter,  save  me  a 
written  order  oo  Mrs.  Micawber  for  the 
anovnt,  and  put  away  his  pocket<hand- 
kcKchief  aood  cheered  up. 

We  sat  before  a  little  &r«,  with  two 
bricks  put  within  the  rusted  grate,  one 
on  each  side,  to  prevent  its  burning  too 
many  coals ;  untQ  another  debtor,  who 
shared  tlie  room  with  Mr.  Micawber, 
came  in  firon  the  bakehouse  with  the 
loin  of  mutton  which  was  our  joint-stock 
repast.  T%ea  I  was  sent  up  to  *'  Cap- 
tain Hopkins "  in  the-  room  overhead^ 
with  Mr.  Micawber's  compliments,  and 
I  was  his  >;ouBg  friend,  and  would  Cap* 
tain  Hopkins  lend  m«  a  knife  and  fork; 

C^>tein  Hopkins  lent  me  the  knife 
and  fork,  with  nis  compUments  to-  Mr. 
Micawber.  There  was  a  very  dirty 
lady  in  his  Uttle  rootny  and  two  wan 
girs,  his  daughters^  with  shock  heads 
of  hair.  I  thought  it  was  better  to  bor* 
row  Captain  Hopkins's  k-nt4&  and  fork, 
than  Captain  Hopkins's  cMnh.  The 
captain  himself  was  in  the  last  extrem- 
ity of  shabbiness,  with  large  whiskers, 
and  aU'  old,  old  brown  great-coat  with 
no-  other  coat  b^ow  it.  I  saw  his  bed 
rolled  up  in  a  comer ;  and  what  plates 
and  dishes  and  pots  he  had,  on  a  shelf; 
and  I  divined  (God  knows  how)  that 
though  the-  two  girls  with  the  shock 
heads  of  hair  were  Captain-  Hopkins's 
children,  the  dirty  lady  was  not  married 
to  Captain-  Hopkins.  My  timid  station 
on  his  threshold  was  not  occupied  more 
thauBi  a  couple  of  minutes  srt  most ;  but 
I  came  down  again  with  all  this  in  my 
knowledge,  as  surely  as  the  knife-  and 
fork  were  in  ray  hand. 

There  was  something  gypsy-like  and 
a^;reeable  in  the  dinner,  after  all.  I 
took  back  Captain  Hopkins's  knife  and 
fork  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  went 
home  to  comfort  Mrs.  _  Micawber  with 
an  accoimt  of  my  visit.  She  fainted 
when  ^e  saw-  me  retum,  and  made  a 
little  jug  of  egg-hot  afterwards  to  con- 
sole us  while  we  talked  it  over. 

I  don^t  know  how  the  household  ftn> 
niture  came  to  be  sold  for  the  family- 
benefit,  or  who  sold  it,  except  that  /did 
not  Sold  ir  was^  however,  and  carried 
away  in  a  van,  except  the  beds,  a  few 
chaifB,   and^  the  Idtohoit  taUes    With  v 


these  possessions  we  eneaBipe^  &»  it 
were,  in  the  two  parlors  of  the  emptied 
house  in  Windsor  Terrace,  —  Mrs,  Mi- 
cawber, the  children,  the  Orfling,  and 
myself,  —  and  lived  in  those  rooms  night 
and  day.^  I  have  no  idea  for  how  long, 
though  it  seems  to  me  for  a  long  time. 
At  last  Mrs.  Micawber  resolved  to 
move  into  the  prison,  where  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber had  now  secured  a  room  to  hint- 
self.  So  I  to<^  the  key  of  the  hoase  to 
the  kmdk)rd,  who  was  very  glad  to  get 
it ;  and  the  beds  were  sent  over  to  the 
King's  Bench,  except  mine,  for  which  a 
little  room  was  hired  outside  the  waBs 
in  the  neighborhood  of  that  Institution, 
verymnchtomy  satisfaction,  since  the 
Micawbers  and  I  had  become  too  used 
to  one  another,  in  our  troubles;  to  part. 
The  Orfling  was  likewise  accommodat- 
ed with  an  inexpensive  lodging  in  the 
same  neighborhood.  Mine  was  a  quiet 
back  i^net  with  a  sloping  roof,  com- 
manding a  pleasant  prrospect  of  a  tim- 
ber-yard;  and  when  I  took  possession 
of  it,  with  the  reflection  that  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber's  troubles  had  come  to  a  crisis 
at  last,  I  tJiought  it  quite  a  paradise. 

All  this-  time  I  was  working  at  Murd- 
stone  and  Grinby's,  in  the  samecommon 
way,,  and  with  the  same  common  com- 
panions, and  with  the  same  sense  of 
unmerited  de^dation,  as  at  first.  But 
I  never,  happily  for  me  ne  doubt,  made 
a  single  acquaintance,  or  spoke  to  any 
of  the  many  boys  whom  r  saw  dailr  in 
going  to  the  warehouse,  in  coming-  from 
It,  and  in  prowling  about  the  streets  at 
meal-times.  I  led  the  same  secretly 
unhappy  life ;  but  I  led  it  in  the  same 
lonely,  self-reliant  ntaimer.  The  only 
changes  I  am  conscious  of  are,.  first» 
that  f  had  grown  more  shabby,  and  sec- 
ondly, that  I  was  now  relieved  of  much 
of  the  weight  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micaw- 
ber's  cares ;  for  some  relatives  or 
friends  had  engaged  to  help  them  at 
their  present  pass,  and  they  lived  mote 
comfortably  in  the  prison  than  they  had 
lived  for  a  long  while  out  of  it  I  used 
to  breakfast  with  them  now,  in  virtue  of 
some  arrangement,  of  which  I  have  for* 
gotten  the  details.  I.  forget,  too,  at 
what  hour  the  gates  were  opened  in  the 
morning,  admitting  of  my  going  in  ;  but 
I  know  that  I  was  often  up  at  sir 
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^ce  in  the  interval  was  old  London 
Bidi^e,  where  I  was- wont  to  sit  in  one  of 
the  ^one  lecesses,  watching  the  people 
gQtng  by,  or  to  look  over  the  balustrades 
at  the  sun  shining  in  the  water,  and 
L'ghting  up  the  go^en  flame  on  the  top 
oithe  Monument.  The  Orfling  met  me 
here  sometimes,  to  be  told  some  astonr 
ishine  fictions  respecting  the  whasvea 
and  the  Tower ;  o^which  I  can  say  no 
miu-e  than  that  I  hope  I  bielieved  them 
myself.  In  the  evening  I  used  to  go 
back  to  the-  prison  and  -vvalk  up  and 
down  the  paxade  with  Mr.  Micawber  ^ 
or  play  casmo  with  Mrs.  Micawber,  and 
hear  reminiscences  of  her  papa  and 
mammal  Whether  Mr.  Murdstone  knew 
where  I  was,  I  am  unable  to  say.  I 
never  told  them  at  Musdstone  and 
Giinby's. 

Mt.  Micawber's  affiurs,  ahhouj^past 
their  crisis,  were  very  much  invoWedi 
by- reason  of  a  certain  *^  Deed,  ^'  of 
wWh  I  used  to  bear  a  great  deal,  and 
which  I  suppose  now  to  have  been  soda» 
fovraer  composition  with  hi»  creditors, 
though  I  was  so  far  from  bein^  cle^ 
about  it  then,  that  I  sun  conscious  of 
having  confounded  it  with  those  demo* 
niacai  parchments  which  are  held  to 
have,  once  upon  a  lame,  obtained  to  a 
great  extent  m  Germany.  At  last  this 
document  ^^eared  to  be  got  out  of  the 
wav,  somehow ;  at  all  events^  it  ceased 
to  be  the  rock  ahead  it  had  been;  and 
Mnk  Micawber  informed  me  that  "  hev 
family  "  had  decided  that  Mr.  Micawber 
sKpuId  app^  for  his  release  under  the 
Insolvent  l5ebtor&'  Act,  which  would 
set  him  free,  she- expected',  m  about  sis 
weeks. 

'*And  then,"  said  Mr,  Micawbev^ 
who  was  presMtt,  "  I  have  no  doubt  I 
shall,  please  Heaven,  begin  to.  be  be- 
focehand  with  the  world,  and^  to  live 
in  a  perfectTy  new  manner,  if — m  short, 
if  anything  turns  uix" 

Bv  way  of  going  in  for  anything  that 
mignt  be  on  the  cards,  I  call  to  mind 
th^t  Mr.  Micawber,  about  this  timet> 
composed  a  petition  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  praying  for  an  alteration  in 
the  law  of  imprisonment  for  debt  I 
set  down  this  remembrance  h^^,  be- 
cause it  is  an  instance  to  myself  of  th« 


to  my  altered  life,  and  made  stones  for 
mysdi^  out  of  the  streets,  and  out  of 
men  and  women ;  and  how  some  main 
points  in  the  character  I  shall  uncon- 
sciously develop,  I  suppose,  in  writing 
my  life,  were  gradually  forming  all  this 
while. 

There  was  a  club  in  the  prison,  in 
which  Mr.  Micawber,  as  a  gentleman, 
was  a  great  authority:  Mr.  Micawber 
had  stated  his  idea  of  this  petition  to 
the  club,  and  the  club  had  strongly  ap- 
proved of  the  same.  Wherefore  Nh-. 
Micawber  (who  was  a  thoroughly  good- 
natured  man,  and  as  active  a  creature 
about  everything  but  his  own  a&iirs  as 
ever  existed,  and  never  so  hajpi^  as 
when  he  was  busy  about  something  that 
could  never  be  of  smy  profit  to  him)  set 
to  work  at  the  petition,  invented  it,  en- 
grossed it  on  an  immense  sheet  of  pa^ 
per,  sfN«ad  it  out  .on  a  table,  and  ap- 
pointed a  time  for  all  the  chib,  and  2l& 
within  the  walls  if  they  chose,  to  oome 
up  to  his  room  and  sign  it. 

When  I  heard  of  this  approaching 
ceremony,  I  was  so-  anxious  to  see  them 
all  come  in,  one  after  another,  tliough  £ 
knew  the  greater  part  of  them  already^ 
and  they  me,  that  I-  got  an  hour's  leave 
of  absence  from  Murdstone  and  Grin- 
by's,  and  established  myself  in  a  comet 
for  that  purpose.  As  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  the  club  as  could  be 
got  into  the  small  room  without  filling 
i  It,  supported  Mr.  Micawber  in  front  of 
the  petition,  while  ray  old  friend  Cap- 
tain Hopkins  (who  had  washed  himsei£ 
to  do  honor  to  so  solemn  an  occasion) 
stationed  himself  close  to  it,  to  read  it 
to  all  who  were  unacquainted  with  its 
contents.  The  door  was  then  thrown 
open,  and  the  general  population  began 
to  come  in,  in  a  long  file, — several  wait- 
ing outside,  while  one  entered,  affixed 
his  signature,  and  went  out  To  every- 
body in  succession.  Captain  Hopkins 
said:  "Have  you  read  it?"  "No." 
"  Would  you  kite  to  hear  it  read  ?'' .  If 
he  weakly  showed  the  least  disposition 
to  hear  it,  Captain  Hopkins,  in  a  loud 
sonorous  voice,  gave  him  every  word  of 
it  The  captain  would  have  read  it  twen-. 
ty  thousand  times,  if  twenty  thousand 
people  would  have  heavd  him,  one-  by 
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one.  I  remember  a  certain  luscious 
roll  he  gave  to  such  phrases  as  "The 
people's  representatives  in  parliament 
assembled,"  "Your  petitioners  there- 
fore humbly  approach  your  honorable 
house,"  "  His  gracious  Majesty's  un- 
fortunate subjects,"  as  if  the  words 
were  something  real  in  his  mouth,  and 
delicious  to  taste ;  Mr.  Micawber,  mean- 
while, listening  with  a  little  of  an 
author's  vanitv,  and  contemplating 
(n6t  severely)  the  spikes  on  the  opposite 
wall. 

As  I  walked  to  and  fro  daily  between 
Southwark  and  Blackfriars,  and  lounged 
about  at  meal-times  in  obscure  streets, 
the  stones  of  which  may,  for  anything  I 
know,  be  worn  at  this  moment  by  my 
childish  feet,  I  wonder  how  many  of 
these  people  were  wanting  in  the  crowd 
that  used  to  come  filing  before  me  in 
review  again,  to  the  echo  of  Captain 
Hopkins's  voice  !  When  my  thoughts 
go  back,  now,  to  that  slow  agony  of  my 
yoirth,  I  wonder  how  much  of  the  his- 
tories I  invented  for  such  people  hangs 
like  a  mist  of  fancy  over  well-remem- 
bered &cts!  When  I  tread  the  old 
ground,  I  do  not  wonder  that  I  seem  to 
see  and  pity,  going  on  before  me,  an  in- 
nocent romantic  boy,  making  his  im- 
aginative world  out  of  such  strange  ex- 
periences and  sordid  things. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

LIKING  LIFE  ON  MY  OWN  ACCOUNT  NO 
BETTER,  I  FORM  A  GREAT  RESOLU- 
TION. 

In  due  time  Mr.  Micawber's  petition 
was  ripe  for  hearing ;  and  that  gentle- 
man was  ordered  to  be  discnaiged 
under  the  Act,  to  my  great  ioy.  His 
creditors  were  not  implacable;  and 
Mrs.  Micawber  informed  me  that  even 
the  revengefiil  boot-maker  had  declared 
in  open  court  that  he  bore  him  no 
malice,  but  that  when  money  was  ow- 
ing to  him  he  liked  to  be  paid.  He 
said  he  thought  it  was  human  nature. 

Mr.  Micawber  returned  to  the  King's 
Bench  when  his  case  was  over,  as  some 
lees  were  to  be  settled,  and  some  for- 


malities observed,  before  he  could  be 
actually  released.  The  club  received 
him  with  transport,  and  held  an  har- 
monic meeting  that  evening  in  his 
honor ;  while  Mrs.  Micawber  and  I 
had  a  lamb's  fry  in  private,  surrounded 
by  the  sleeping  family. 

"On  such  an  occasion  I  will  give 
you.  Master  Copperfield,"  said  Mrs. 
Micawber,  "in  a  little  more  flip,"  for 
we  had  been  having  some  already, 
"the  memory  of  my  papa  and  mam- 
ma." 

"Are  they  dead,  ma'am?"  I  in- 
quired, after  drinking  the  toast  in  a 
wine-glass. 

"My  mamma  departed  this  life," 
said  Mrs.  Micawber,  "  before  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber's  difficulties  commenced,  or  at 
least  before  they  became  pressing.  ^  My 
papa  lived  to  bail  Mr.  Micawber  sev- 
eral times,  and  then  expired,  regretted 
by  a  numerous  circle." 

Mrs.  Micawber  shook  her  head,  and 
dropped  a  pious  tear  upon  the  twin  who 
happened  to  be  in  hand. 

As  I  could  hardly  hope  for  a  more 
favorable  ojjportunity  of  putting  a  ques- 
tion in  which  I  had  a  near  interest, 
I  said  to  Mrs.  Micawber,  — 

"  May  I  ask,  ma'am,  what  you  and 
Mr.  Micawber  intend  to  do,  now  that 
Mr.  Micawber  is  out  of  difficulties,  and 
at  liberty  ?    Have  you  settled  yet  ?  '* 

"My  family,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber, 
who  always  said  those  two  words  with 
an  air,  though  I  never  could  discover 
who  came  under  the  denomination, — 
"my  family  are  of  opinion  that  Mr. 
Micawber  should  quit  London,  and 
exert  his  talents  in  the  country.  Mr. 
Micawber  is  a  man  of  great  talent. 
Master  Copperfield." 

I  said  I  was  sure  of  that 

"Of  great  talent,"  repeated  Mrs.  Mi- 
cawber. "Mv  family  are  of  opinion, 
that,  with  a  little  interest,  something 
might  be  done  for  a  man  of  his  ability 
in  the  Custom  House.  The  influence 
of  my  family  being  local,  it  is  their 
wish  that  Mr.  Micawber  should  jgo 
down  to  Plymouth.  They  think  it  in- 
dispensable that  he  should  be  upon  the 
spot." 

"That  he  may  be  ready?"  I  sug- 
gested. 
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"  Exactly,"  returned  Mrs.  Micawber. 
"That  he  may  be  ready — in  case  of 
anythine  turning  up." 

"  And  do  you  eo  too,  ma'am  ?  " 

The  events  of  the  day,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  twins,  if  not  with  the  ftip, 
had  made  Mrs.  Micawber  hysterical, 
and  she  shed  tears  as  she  replied :  — 

"  I  never  will  desert  Mr.  Micawber. 
Mr.  Micawber  may  have  concealed  his 
difEculties  from  me  in  the  first  instance, 
but  his  sanguine  temper  may  have  led 
him  to  expect  that  he  would  overcome 
them.  The  pearl  necklace  and  brace- 
lets which  I  inherited  from  mamma 
have  been  disposed  of  for  less  than  half 
their  value  ;  and  the  set  of  coral  which 
was  the  wedding-gift  of  my  papa  has 
been  actually  thrown  away  for  nothing. 
But  I  never  will  desen  Mr.  Micawber. 
No !  •*  cried  Mrs.  Micawber,  more 
affected  than  before ;  "  I  never  will  do 
it  I    It 's  of  no  use  asking  me  !  " 

I  felt  quite  uncomfortable  —  as  if 
Mrs.  Micawber  supposed  I  had  asked 
her  to  do  anything  of  the  sort  1  —  and 
sat  looking  at  her  in  alarm. 

"  Mr.  Micawber  has  his  faults.  I  do 
not  deny  that  he  is  improvident.  I  do 
not  deny  that  he  has  kept  me  in  the 
dark  as  to  his  resources  and  his  liabili- 
ties, both,"  she  went  on,  looking  at  the 
wall ;  "  but  I  never  will  desert  Mr. 
Micawber ! " 

Mrs.   Micawber  having  now  raised 
her  voice  into  a  perfect  scream,  I  was 
so  frightened  that  I  ran  ofiF  to  the  club- 
room,  and  disturbed  Mr.  Micawber  in 
the  act  of  presiding  at  a  long  table,  and 
leading  the  chorus  of 
"  Gee  up,  Dobbin, 
Gee  ho,  Dobbin, 
Gee  up,  Dobbin, 
Gee  up,  and  gee  ho— o— ol  •* 

with  the  tidings  that  Mrs.  Micawber 
was  in  an  alarming  state,  upon  which  he 
immediately  burst  into  tears,  and  came 
away  with  me  with  his  waistcoat  full  of 
the  neads  and  tails  of  shrimps,  of  which 
he  had  been  partaking. 

'*  Emma,  my  angel  I  "  cried  Mr. 
Micawber,  running  into  the  room, 
•*  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  I  never  will  desert  you,  Micawber  I " 
she  exclaimed. 

'*  My  life  1 "  said  Mr.  Micawber,  tak- 


ing her  in  his  arms,  "I  am  perfectly 
aware  of  it." 

"  He  is  the  parent  of  my  children  I 
He  is  the  father  of  my  twins  !  He  is 
the  husband  of  my  affections  ! "  cried 
Mrs.  Micawber,  struggling;  "and  I 
ne — ver  —  will  desert  Mr.  Micawber!" 

Mr.  Micawber  was  so  deeply  affected 
by  this  proof  of  her  devotion  (as  to  me, 
I  was  dissolved  in  tears),  that  he  hung 
over  her  in  a  passionate  manner,  im- 
ploring her  to  look  up,  and  to  be  calm. 
But  the  more  he  asked  Mrs.  Micawber 
to  look  up,  the  more  she  fixed  her  eyes 
on  nothing ;  and  the  more  he  asked  her 
to  compose  herself  the  more  she  would 
n't.  Consequently  Mr.  Micawber  was 
soon  so  overcome  that  he  mingled  his 
tears  with  hers  and  mine,  until  he 
begged  me  to  do  him  the  favor  of  taking 
a  chair  on  the  staircase,  while  he  got  her 
into  bed.  I  would  have  taken  my  leave 
for  the  night,  but  he  would  not  hear  of 
my  doin^  that  until  the  strangers'  bell 
should  nng.  So  I  sat  at  the  staircase 
window,  until  he  came  out  with  another 
chair  and  joined  me. 

•'  How  is  Mrs.  Micawber  now,  sir?  " 
I  said. 

**  Very  low,"  said  Mr.  Micawber, 
shaking  his  head  ;  "  reaction.  Ah,  this 
has  been  a  dreadful  day !  We  stand 
alone  now;  everything  is  gone  firom 
us!" 

Mr.  Micawber  pressed  my  hand,  and 
groaned,  and  afterwards  shed  tears.  I 
was  greatly  touched,  and  disappointed 
too,  for  I  had  expected  that  we  should 
be  quite  gay  on  this  happy  and  long- 
looked-for  occasion.  But  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Micawber  were  so  used  to  their  old 
difficulties,  I  think,  that  they  felt  quite 
shipwrecked  when  they  came  to  con- 
sider that  they  were  released  from  them. 
All  their  elasticity  was  departed,  and  I 
never  saw  them  half  so  wretched  as  on 
this  night ;  insomuch  that  when  the  bell 
rang,  and  Mr.  Micawber  walked  with 
me  to  the  lodge,  and  parted  from  me 
there  with  a  blessing,  I  felt  quite  afraid 
to  leave  him  bv  himself,  he  was  so  pro- 
foundly miserable. 

But  through  all  the  confusion  and 
lowness  of  spirits  in  which  we  had  been, 
so  unexpectedly  to  me,  involved,  I 
plainly  discerned  that  Mr.  suid  Mrs^ 
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Micawber  and  their  family  were  going 
away  from  London,  and  that  a  parting 
between  us  was  near  at  hand.  It  was 
in  my  walk  home  that  night,  and  in  the 
sleepless  hours  which  followed  when  I 
lay  m  bed,  tliat  the  thought  first  oc- 
curred to  me  —  though  I  don't  know 
how  it  came  into  mv  head  —  which 
afterwards  shaped  itself  into  a  settled 
resolution. 

I  had  grown  to  be  so  accustomed  to 
the  Micawbers,  and  had  been  so  inti- 
mate with  them  in  their  distresses,  and 
was  so  utterly  friendless  without  them, 
that  the  prospect  of  being  thrown  ui>on 
some  new  shift  for  a  lodging,  and  going 
once  more  among  unknown  people,  was 
like  being  that  moment  turned  adrift 
into  my  piresent  life,  with  such  a  knowl- 
edge of  it  ready  made  as  experience 
had  given  me.  All  the  sensitive  feel- 
ings It  wounded  so  cruelly,  all  the  shame 
and  misery  it  kept  alive  within  my  breast, 
became  more  poignant  as  I  thought  of 
this ;  and  I  determined  that  the  life 
was  unendurable. 

That  there  was  no  hope  of  escape 
from  it,  unless  the  escape  was  my  own 
act,  I  knew  quite  well.  I  rarely  "heard 
from  Miss  Murdstone,  and  never  from 
Mr.  Murdstone  ;  but  two  or  three  par- 
cels of  made  or  mended  clothes  had 
come  up  forme,  consigned  to  Mr.  Quin- 
ion,  and  in  each  there  was  a  scrap  of 
paper  to  the  effect  that  J.  M.  trusted 
D.  C.  was  applying  himself  to  busi- 
ness, and  devoting  himself  wholly  to 
his  duties,  —  not  the  least  hint  of  my 
ever  being  anything  else  than  the  com- 
mon drudge  into  which  I  was  fast  set- 
tling down. 

The  very  next  day  showed  me,  while 
mv  mind  was  in  the  first  agitation  of 
what  it  had  conceived,  that  Mrs.  Mi- 
cawber had  not  spoken  of  their  going 
away  without  warrant.  They  took  a 
lodging  in  the  house  where  I  lived,  for 
a  week ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  time 
they  were  to  start  for  Plymouth.  Mr. 
Micawber  himself  came  down  to  the 
counting-house,  in  the  afternoon,  to  tell 
Mr.  Quinion  that  he  must  relinquish 
nie  on  the  day  of  his  departure,  and  to 
give  me  a  high  character,  which  I  am 
sure  I  deserved.  And  Mr.  Quinion, 
calluvg  in  Tipp,  the  carman,  who  was  a 


married  roan,  and  had  a  room  to  let, 
quartered  me  prospectively  on  him,— 
by  our  mutual  consent,  as  he  had  every 
reason  to  think ;  for  I  said  nothing, 
though  my  resolution  was  now  taken. 

I  passed  my  evenings  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Micawber,  during  the  remaining 
term  of  our  residence  under  the  same 
roof;  and  I  think  we  became  fonder  of 
one  another  as  the  time  went  on.  On 
the  last  Sunday,  they  invited  me  to 
dinner ;  and  we  had  a  loin  of  pork,  and 
apple-sauce,  and  a  pudding.  I  had 
bought  a  spotted  wooden  horse  over- 
night as  a  parting  g^ft  to  little  Wilkins 
Micawber,  — that  was  the  bdy,  — and  a 
doll  for  little  Emma.  I  had  also  be- 
stowed a  shilling  on  the  Orfling,  wha 
was  about  to  be  disbanded. 

We  had  a  very  pleasant  day,  though 
we  were  all  in  a  tender  state  about  oar 
approaching  separation. 

"  I  shall  never,  Master  Copperfield," 
said  Mrs.  Micawber,  "revert  to  the 
period  when  Mr.  Micawber  was  in  dif- 
ficulties, without  thinking  of  you.  Your 
conduct  has  always  been  of  the  most 
delicate  and  obligmg  description.  You 
have  never  been  a  lodger.  You  have 
been  a  friend." 

"My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Micawber; 
"Copperfield,"  for  so  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  call  me  of  late,  "has  a 
heart  to  feel  for  the  distresses  of  hia 
fellow-creatures  when  they  are  behind 
a  cloud,  and  a  head  to  plan,  and  a  hand 
to — in  short,  a  general  ability  to  dis- 
pose of  such  available  property  as  could 
be  made  away  with." 

I  expressed  my  sense  of  this  com- 
mendation, and  said  I  was  very  sorry 
we  were  going  to  lose  one  another. 

"My  dear  young  friend,"  said  Mr. 
Micawber,  "  I  am  older  than  you ;  a 
man  of  some  experience  in  life,  and  — 
and  of  some  experience,  in  short,  io 
difficulties,  generally  speaking.  At 
present,  and  until  something  turns  up 
^which  I  am,  I  may  say,  hourly  expect- 
ing), I  have  nothing  to  bestow  but  ad- 
vice. Still,  my  advice  is  so  far  worth 
taking  that— in  short,  that  I  have 
never  taken  it  myself,  and  am  the — " 
here  Mr.  Micawber,  who  had  been 
beaming  and  smiling,  all  over  his  head 
and  fiM^e,  up  to  the  present  momeal^ 
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checked  himself  and  frowned,  —  "the 
miserable  wretch  you  behold." 

"My  dear  Micawberl"  urged  his 
wife. 

"I  say,"  returned  Mr.  Micawber, 
quite  forgetting  himsell^  and  smiling 
a^ain,  "  the  miserable  wretch  you  be- 
hold. My  advice  is,  never  do  to-mor- 
rcrw  what  you  can  do  to-day.  Procrasti- 
xiation  is  the  thief  of  time.   Collar  him. " 

"  My  poor  papa's  maxim,"  Mrs.  Mi- 
cawber observed. 

^*My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Micawber, 
**your  papa  was  very  well  in  his  way, 
and  heaven  forbid  that  I  should  dis- 
parage him.  Take  him  for  all  in  all, 
M»  ne'er  shall  —  in  short,  make  the  ac- 
quaintance, probably,  of  anybody  else 
possessing,  at  his  time  of  life,  the  same 
l^;s  for  gaiters,  and  able  to  read  the 
same  description  of  print,  without  spec- 
tacles. But  he  applied  that  maxim  to 
our  marriage,  my  dear;  and  that  was 
so  &r  prematureAr  entered  into,  in  con- 
sequence, that  I  never  recovered  Uie 
expense." 

Mr.  Micawber  looked  aside  at  Mrs. 
Micawber,  and  added :  "  Not  that  I 
am  sorry  for  it  Quite  th6  contrary, 
my  love.'*  After  which  he  was  grave 
for-  a  minute  or  so. 

"  My  other  piece  of  advice,  Copper- 
j&eld,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  "you  know. 
Annual  income  twenty  pounds,  annual 
esopenditure  nineteen  mneteen  six^  re- 
sttit  happiness.  Annual  income  twen- 
ty pounds,  annual  expenditure  twenty 
pounds  ought  and  six,  result  misery. 
The  blossom  is  blighted,  the  leaf  is 
withered,  the  god  of  day  goes  down 
upon  the  dreaiy  scene,  and — and  in 
short  you  are  forever  floored.  As  I 
ami" 

To  make  his  example  the  more  im- 
pressive, Mr.  Micawber  drank  a  glass 
of  punch  with  an  air  of  great  enjoyment 
and  satisfaction,  and  whistled  the  Col- 
lege Hornpipe. 

I  did  not  fail  to  assure  him  that  I 
would  store  these  precepts  in  my  mind, 
though  indeed  I  had  no  need  to  do  so, 
for,  at  the  time,  they  affected  me  visi- 
bly. Next  morning  I  met  the  whole 
£&mily  at  the  coach-office,  and  saw 
them,  with  a  desolate  heart,  take  their 
places  outside,  at  the  back. 


"Master  Copperfield,"  said  Mrs.  Mi- 
cawber, "  God  bless  you !  I  never  can 
forget  all  that,  you  know,  and  I  never 
would  if  I  could." 

"Copperfield,"  said  Mr.  Micawber, 
"farewell  I  Every  happiness  and  pros- 
perity !  \i,  in  the  progress  of  revolving 
years,  I  cotild  persuade  myself  that  my 
blighted  destiny  had  been  a  warning  to 
you,  I  should  feel  that  I  had  not  occu- 
pied another  man's  place  in  existence 
altogether  in  vain.  In  case  of  anything 
tummg  up  (of  which  I  am  rather  confi- 
dent), I  shall  be  extremely  happy  if  it 
should  be  in  my  power  to  improve  your 
prospects." 

I  think,  as  Mrs.  Micawber  sat  at  the 
back  of  the  coach,  with  the  children, 
and  I  stood  in  the  road  looking  wist- 
fully at  them,  a  mist  cleared  fropi  her 
eyes,  and  she  saw  what  a  little  creature 
I  really  was.  I  think  so,  because  she 
beckoned  to  me  to  climb  up,  with  quite 
a  new  and  motherly  expression  in  her 
fece,  and  put  her  arm  round  my  neck, 
and  gave  me  just  such  a  kiss  as  she 
might  have  given  to  her  own  boy.  I 
had  barely  time  to  get  down  again,  be- 
fore the  coach  started;  and  I  could 
hardly  see  the  family  for  the  handker- 
chiefs they  waved.  It  was  gone  in  a 
minute.  The  Orfling  and  I  stood  look- 
ing vacantly  at  each  other  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  and  then  shook  hands  and 
said  good  by,  —  she  going  back,  I  sup- 
pose, to  St.  Luke's  workhouse,  as  I 
went  to  begin  my  weary  day  at  Murd- 
stone  and  Grinby's. 

But  with  no  intention  of  passing 
many  more  weary  days  there.  No.  I 
had  resolved  to  run  away,  —  to  go,  by 
some  means  or  other,  down  into  the 
country,  to  the  only  relation  I  had  in 
the  world,  and  tell  my  story  to  my  aunt, 
Miss  Betsey. 

I  have  already  observed  that  I  don't 
know  how  this  desperate  idea  came  into 
my  brain.  But,  once  there,  it  remained 
there;  and  hardened  into  a  purpose 
than  which  I  have  never  entertained  a 
more  determined  purpose  in  my  life.  I 
am  far  from  sure  that  I  believed  there 
was  anything  hopeful  in  it :  but  my  mind 
was  thoroughly  made  up  that  it  must  be 
carried  into  execution. 

Again,  and   again,   and   a  hundred 
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ftmes  again,  since  the  night  when  the 
thoueht  liad  first  occurred  to  me  and 
banisned  sleep,  I  had  gone  over  that  old 
story  of  my  poor  mother's  about  my 
birth,  which  it  had  been  one  of  my  great 
delights  in  the  old  time  to  hear  her  tell, 
and  which  I  knew  by  heart.  My  aunt 
walked  into  that  story,  and  walked  out 
of  it,  a  dread  and  awful  personage  ;  but 
there  was  one  little  trait  in  her  be- 
havior which  I  liked  to  dwell  on,  and 
which  gave  me  some  faint  shadow  of  en- 
couragement. I  could  not  foiget  how 
my  mother  had  thought  that  she  felt 
her  touch  her  pretty  hair  with  no  un- 
;entle  hand  ;  and  though  it  might  have 
>een  altogether  my  mother's  fancy,  and 
might  have  had  no  foundation  whatever 
in  fact,  I  made  a  little  picture,  out  of  it, 
of  my  terrible  aunt  relenting  towards 
the  girlish  beauty  that  I  recfollected  so 
well,  and  loved  so  much,  which  softened 
the  whole  narrative.  It  is  very  possi- 
ble that  it  had  been  in  my  mind  a  long 
time,  and  had  gradually  engendered  my 
determination. 

As  I  did  not  even  know  where  Miss 
Betsey  lived,  I  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
Peggotty,  and  asked  her,  incidentally, 
if  she  remembered ;  pretending  that  I 
had  heard  of  such  a  lady  living  at  a  cer- 
tain place  I  named  at  random,  and  had 
a  curiosity  to  know  if  it  were  the  same. 
In  the  course  of  that  letter  I  told  Peg- 
gotty that  I  had  a  particular  occasion 
br  lialf  a  guinea ;  and  that,  if  she  could 
lend  me  that  sum  until  I  could  repav  it, 
I  should  be  very  much  obliged  to  her, 
and  would  tell  her  afterwards  what  I 
had  wanted  it  for. 

Peggotty's  answer  soon  arrived,  and 
was,  as  usual,  full  of  affectionate  devo- 
tion. She  enclosed  the  half-guinea  (I 
was  afraid  she  must  have  had  a  world 
of  trouble  to  get  it  out  of  Mr.  Barkis's 
box),  and  told  me  that  Miss  Betsey 
Hved  near  Dover,  but  whether  at  Dover 
itself,  at  Hythe,  Sandgate,  or  Folkstone, 
she  could  not  say.  One  of  our  men, 
however,  informing  me,  on  my  asking 
him  about  these  places,  that  they  were 
all  close  together,  I  deemed  this  enough 
for  my  object,  and  resolved  to  set  out 
at  the  end  of  that  week. 

Being  a  very  honest  little  creature, 
•nd  unwilling  to  dinirace  the  memoiy  I 
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was  going  to  leave  behind  me  at  Murd- 
stone  and  Grinby's,  I  considered  myself 
bound  to  remain  until  Saturday  nighl ; 
and,  as  I  had  been  paid  a  week's  wages 
in  advance  when  I  first  came  there,  not 
to  present  myself  in  the  counting-house 
at  the  usual  hour  to  receive  my  stipend. 
For  this  express  reason  I  had  borrowed 
the  half-gumea,  that  I  might  not  be 
without  a  fund  for  my  travelling-expen- 
ses. Accordingly,  when  tlie  Saturday 
night  came,  and  we  were  all  waiting  in 
the  warehouse  to  be  paid,  and  Tipp, 
the  carman,  who  always  took  prece- 
dence, went  in  first  to  draw  his  money, 
I  shook  Mick  Walker  by  the  hand; 
asked  him,  when  it  came  to^  his  turn  to 
be  paid,  to  say  to  Mr.  Quinion  that  I 
had  gone  to  move  my  box  to  Tipp's ; 
and,  bidding  a  last  good  night  to  Mealy 
Potatoes,  ran  away. 

My  box  was  at  my  old  lodging  over 
the  water,  and  I  had  written  a  direction 
for  it  on  the  back  of  one  of  our  address 
cards  that  we  nailed  on  the  casks : 
"  Master  David,  to  be  left  till  called  for 
at  the  coach-office,  Dover."  This  I  had 
in  my  pocket  ready  to  put  on  the  box, 
after  I  should  have  got  it  out  of  the 
house  ;  and  as  I  went  towards  my  lodg- 
ing I  looked  about  me  for  some  one  who 
would  help  me  to  carry  it  to  the  book- 
ing-office. 

There  was  a  long-legged  young  man 
with  a  very  little  empty  donkey-cart, 
standing  near  the  Obelisk,  in  the 
Blackfiiars  Road,  whose  eye  I  caught, 
as  I  was  going  by,  and  who,  addressing 
me  as  "  Sixpenn'orth  of  bad  ha'- 
pence," hoped  "I  should  know  him 
agin  to  swear  to  "  —  in  allusion,  I  have 
no  doubt,  to  my  staring  at  him.  I 
stopped  to  assure  him  that  I  had  not 
done  so  in  bad  manners,  but  uncertain 
whether  he  might  or  might  not  like  a 
job. 

"Wot  job?"  said  the  long-legged 
youne  man. 

"  To  move  a  box,"  I  answered. 

"Wot  box?"  said  the  long-legged 
young  man. 

I  told  him  mine,  which  was  down 
that  street  there,  and  which  I  wanted 
him  to  take  to  the  Dover  coach-office 
for  sixpence. 

"  Done  with  you  fiw  a  tanner  1 "  said 
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tfae  longrlegged  young  man.  and  direct- 
ly got  upon  his  cart,  which  was  noth- 
ing but  a  large  wooden  tray  on  wheels, 
and  rattled  away  at  such  a  rate  that  it 
was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  keep  pace 
with  the  donkey. 

There  was  a  defiant  manner  about 
this  young  man,  and  particularly  about 
the  way  in  which  he  chewed  straw  as 
he  spoke  to  me,  that  I  did  not  much 
like ;  as  the  bargain  was  made,  how- 
ever, I  took  him  up  stairs  to  the  room 
I  was  leaving,  and  we  brought  the  box 
down  and  put  it  on  his  cart.  Now,  I 
■was  unwilling  to  put  the  direction  card 
on  there  lest  any  of  my  landlord's  fam- 
ily should  fathom  what  I  was  doing, 
and  detain  me ;  so  I  said  to  the  young 
man  that  I  would  be  glad  if  he  would 
stop  for  a  minute,  when  he  came  to  the 
dead-wall  of  the  King's  Bench  prison. 
The  words  were  no  sooner  out  of  my 
mouth,  than  he  rattled  away,  as  if  he, 
mv  box,  the  cart,  and  the  donkey,  were 
all  equally  mad  ;  and  I  was  quite  oiil  of 
breath  with  running  and  calling  after 
him,  when  I  caught  him  at  the  place 
appointed. 

Being  much  flushed  and  excited  I 
tumbled  my  half-guinea  out  of  my 
pocket  in  pulling  the  card  out.  I  put 
It  in  my  mouth  for  safety,  and  though 
my  hands  trembled  a  good  deal,  had 
just  tied  the  card  on  very  much  to  my 
satisfaction,  when  I  felt  myself  violent- 
ly chucked  under  the  chin  by  the  long- 
legged  young  man,  and  saw  my  half- 
gumea  fly  out  of  my  mouth  into  his 
hand. 

•'Wot!"  said  the  young  man,  seiz- 
ing me  by  myiacket-coUar,  with  a  finght- 
fiiT  grin.  "  This  is  a  pollis  case,  is  it  ? 
^  You  're  a  going  to  bolt,  are  you  ?  Come 
to  the  pollis,  you  young  warmin,  come  to 
the  pollis!" 

"You  give  me  my  money  back,  if 
you  please,"  said  I,  very  much  fright- 
ened; "and  leave  me  alone." 

*'  Come  to  the  pollis  ! "  said  the  young 
man.  "You  shall  prove  it  youm  to 
the  pollis." 

"Give  me  my  box  and  money,  will 
you?"  I  cried,  bursting  into  tears. 

The  yoxmg  man  still  replied,  "  Come 
to  the  pollis ! "  and  was  dragging  me 
aipunat  the  dtmkey  in  a  violent  manner, 


as  if  there  were  any  affinity  between  that 
animal  and  a  magistrate,  when  he 
changed  his  mind,  jumped  into  the 
cart,  sat  upon  my  box,  and,  exclaiming 
that  he  would  drive  to  the  polhs 
straight,  rattled  away  harder  than  ever. 
I  ran  after  him  as  fast  as  I  could,  but 
I  had  no  breath  to  call  out  with,  and 
should  not  have  dared  to  call  out,  now, 
if  I  had.  I  narrowly  escaped  being 
run  over,  twen^  times  at  least,  in  haff 
a  mile.  Now  I  lost  him,  now  I  saw 
him,  now  I  lost  him,  now  I  was  cut  at 
with  a  whm,  now  shouted  at,  now  down 
in  the  mud,  now  up  again,  now  running 
into  somebody's  arms,  now  running 
headlong  at  a  post  At  leneth,  confused 
by  fright  and  heat,  and  doubting  wheth- 
er half  London  might  not  by  this  time 
be  turning  out  for  my  apprehension,  I 
left  the  ^oung  man  to  go  where  he 
would  with  my  box  and  money;  and, 
panting  and  crying,  but  never  stopping, 
&ced  about  for  Greenwich,  which  I  had 
understood  was  on  the  Dover  Road : 
taking  very  little  more  out  of  the  world, 
towards  the  retreat  of  my  aunt.  Miss 
Betsey,  than  I  had  brought  into  it,  on 
the  night  when  my  arrival  gave  her  so 
much  umbrage. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

THB  SEQUEL  OF  MY  RESOLUTION. 

For  anything  I  know,  I  may  have  had 
some  wild  idea  of  running  all  the  way  to 
Dover,  when  I  gave  up  the  pursuit  of 
the  young  man  with  the  donkey-cart,  and 
started  for  Greenwich.  My  scattered 
senses  were  soon  collected  as  to  that 
point,  if  I  had ;  for  I  came  to  a  stop 
in  the  Kent  Road,  at  a  terrace  with  a 
piece  of  water  before  it,  and  a  great 
foolish  image  in  the  middle,  blowing  a 
dry  shell.  Here  I  sat  down  on  a  door- 
step, quite  spent  and  exhausted  with  the 
efforts  I  had  already  made,  and  with 
hardly  breath  enough  to  cry  for  the 
loss  of  my  box  and  naif-guinea. 

It  was  by  this  time  dark.  I  heard  the 
clocks  strike  ten,  as  I  sat  resting.  But 
it  was  a  summer  night  fortunately,  and 
fine  weather.     When  I  had  recovered 
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Biy  breath,  and  had  got  rid  of  a  stifling 
sensation  in  my  throat,  I  rose  up  and 
went  on.  In  the  midst  of  my  distress,  I 
had  no  notion  of  going  back.  I  doubt 
if  I  should  have  had  any,  though  there 
had  been  a  Swiss  snow-drift  in  the  Kent 
Road. 

But  my  standing,  possessed  of  only 
three  halfpence  in  the  world,  (and  I  am 
sure  I  wonder  how  they  came  to  be  left 
in  my  pocket  on  a  Saturday  night  I )  trou- 
bled me  none  the  less  because  I  went 
on.  I  began  to  picture  to  myself,  as  a 
scrap  of  newspai>er  intelligence,  my  be- 
ing foimd  dead  in  a  day  or  two,  under 
some  hedge ;  and  I  trudged  on  miser- 
ably, though  as  fast  as  I  could,  until 
I  happened  to  pass  a  Uttle  shop,  where 
it  was  written  up  that  ladies'  and  gen- 
tlemen's wardrobes  were  bought,  and 
that  the  best  price  was  given  for  rags, 
bones,  and  kitchen-stuflT  The  master 
of  this  shop  was  sitting  at  the  door 
in  his  shirt-sleeves,  smoking;  and,  as 
there  were  a  great  many  coats  and 
pairs  of  trousers  dangling  from  the  low 
ceiling,  and  only  two  feeble  candles 
burning  inside  to  show  what  they  were, 
I  faficied  that  he  looked  like  a  man  of 
a  revengeful  disposition,  who  had  hung 
all  his  enemies,  and  was  enjojring  him- 
self. 

My  late  experiences  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Micawber  suggested  to  me  that 
here  might  be  a  means  of  keeping  oflF 
the  won  for  a  little  while.  I  went  up 
the  next  bjj-street,  took  off  my  waist- 
coat, rolled  it  neatly  under  my  arm,  and 
came  back  to  the  shop  door.  "  If  you 
please,  sir,"  I  said,  *'  I  am  to  sell  this 
for  a  fair  price." 

Mr.  Doiloby — DoUoby  was  the  name 
over  the  shop  door,  at  least  —  took  the 
waistcoat,  stood  his  pipe  .on  its  head 
against  the  door-post,  went  into  the 
shop  follo^yed  by  roe,  snuffed  the  two 
candles  with  his  fingers,  spread  the 
waistcoat  on  tH^  counter,  and  looked 
at  it  there,  held  it  up  against  the  light, 
and  looked  at  it  there,  and  ultimately 
said,  — 

"  What  do  you  call  a  price,  now,  for 
this  here  little  weskit  ?  " 

"  O,  you  know  best,  sir,"  I  returned, 
modestly. 

"  I  can't  be  buyer  and  seller  too,"  said 


Mr.  DoUoby.  "  Put  a  price  on  thisr 
here  little  weskit." 

••  Would  eighteenpence be  — "I hint- 
ed, after  some  hesitation. 

Mr.  Doiloby  rolled  it  up  again,  and 
gave  it  me  back.  "  I  should  rob  my 
family,"  he  said,  "if  I  was  to  o£fer 
ninepence  for  it" 

This  was  a  disagreeable  way  of  putting 
the  business ;  because  it  imposed  upon 
me,  a  perfect  stranger,  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  asking  Mr.  Doiloby  to  rob  his 
fiimily  on  my  account.  My  circumstan- 
ces being  so  very  pressing,  however,  I 
said  I  would  take  ninepence  for  it,  if 
he  pleased.  Mr.  DoUoby,  not  without 
some  grumbling,  gave  ninepence.  I 
wished  him  good -night,  and  walked 
out  of  the  shop,  the  richer  by  that  sum, 
and  the  poorer  by  a  waistcoat.  But 
when  I  buttoned  my  jacket,  that  was 
not  much. 

Indeed,  I  foresaw  pretty  clearly  that 
my  jacket  would  go  next,  and  that  I 
should  have  to  make  the  best  of  my 
way  to  Dover  in  a  shirt  and  a  pair  of 
trousers,  and  might  deem  myself  lucky 
if  I  got  there  even  in  that  trim.  But 
my  mind  did  not  run  so  much  on  this 
as  might  be  supposed.  Beyond  a  gen- 
eral impression  of  the  distance  before 
me,  and  of  the  young  man  with  ^e 
donkey-cart  having  used  me  crueUy,  I 
think  I  had  no  very  urgent  sense  of 
my  difficulties  when  I  once  again  set 
off  with  my  ninepence  in  my  pocket. 

A  plan  had  occurred  to  me  for  passing 
the  night,  which  I  was  going  to  cany  in- 
to execution.  This  was,  to  lie  behind 
the  wall  at  the  back  of  my  old  school, 
in  a  comer  where  there  used  to  be  a 
haystack.  I  imagined  it  would  be  a 
kind  of  company  to  have  the  boys,  and 
the  bedroom  where  I  used  to  tell  the 
stories,  so  near  me ;  although  the  boys 
would  know  nothing  of  my  being  there, 
and  the  bedroom  would  jrield  me  no 
shelter. 

I  had  had  a  hard  day's  work,  and 
was  pretty  weU  jaded  when  I  came 
climbmg  out,  at  last,  upon  the  level  of 
Blackheath.  It  cost  me  some  trouble 
to  find  out  Salem  House  ;  but  I  found 
it,  and  I  found  a  haystack  in  the  corner, 
and  I  lay  down  by  it,  having  first 
waUced  round  the  waU,  and  looked  up 
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at  the  'windows,  and  seen  that  all  was 
dark  and  silent  within.  Never  shall  I 
forget  the  lonely  sensation  of  first  lying 
down,  without  a  roof  above  my  head  I 

Sleep  came  upon  me  as  it  came  on 
many  other  outcasts,  against  whom 
liouse-doors  were  locked,  and  house- 
does  barked,  that  night ;  and  I  dreamed 
of  lying  on  my  c4d  school-bed,  talking 
to  the  boys  m  my  room;  and  found 
myself  sittmg  upright,  with  Steerforth's 
name  upon  my  ups,  looking  wildly 
at^  the  stars  that  were  glistenmg  and 
glimmering  above  me.  When  I  re- 
membered where  I  was  at  that  imtime- 
ly  hour,  a  feeling  stole  upon  me  that 
made  me  get  up,  afi^id  of  I  don't  know 
what,  and  walk  about.  But  the  fiunter 
glimmering  of  the  stars,  and  the  pale 
fight  in  the  sky  where  the  day  was  com- 
ing, reassured  me  ;  and,  my  eyes  being 
very  heavy,  I  lay  down  again,  and 
slept  —  though  with  a  knowledge  in  my 
sleep  that  it  was  cold  —  until  the  warm 
beams  of  the  sun,  and  the  ringing  of 
the  getting-up  bell  at  Salem  House, 
awoke  me.  If  I  could  have  hoped  that 
Steerforth  was  there,  I  would  have, 
lurked  about  until  he  came  out  alone  ; 
but  I  knew  he  must  have  left  long  since. 
Traddles  still  remained,  perhaps,  but  it 
was  very  doubtful ;  and  I  had  not  suffi- 
cient confidence  in  his  discretion  or 
good  luck,  however  strong  my  reliance 
was  on  his  good-nature,  to  wish  to  trust 
him  with  my  situation.  So  I  crept 
away  from  the  wall  as  Mr.  Creakle's 
boys  were  getting  up,  and  struck  into 
the  long  dusty  track  which  I  had  first 
known  to  be  the  Dover  Road  when  I 
was  one  of  them,  and  when  I  little  ex- 
pected that  any  eyes  would  ever  see  me 
the  wayfarer  I  was  now,  upon  it 

What  a  different  Sunday  morning 
firom  the  old  Sunday  morning  at  Yar- 
mouth! In  due  tmie  I  heard  the 
church-bells  ringing,  as  I  plodded  on  ; 
and  I  met  people  who  were  going  to 
church ;  and  I  pa^ed  a  church  or  two 
where  the  congregation  were  inside, 
and  the  sound  of  singing  came  out  into 
the  sunshine,  while  tne  oeadle  sat  and 
cocked  himself  in  the  shade  of  the 
porch,  or  stood  beneath  the  yew-tree, 
with  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  glower- 
ing at  me  going  by.    But  the  peace  and 


rest  of  the  old  Sunday  morning  wer6 
on  everything,  except  me.  That  was 
the  difference,  I  felt  quite  wicked  in 
mjr  dirt  and  dust,  and  with  my  tangled 
hair.  But  for  the  quiet  picture  I  had 
conjured  up  of  my  mother  in  her  youth 
and  beauty,  weeping  by  the  fire,  and 
my  aunt  relenting  to  her,  I  hardly  think 
I  should  have  had  courage  to  go  on 
until  next  day.  But  it  always  went  be- 
fore me,  and  I  followed. 
^  I  got,  that  Sunday,  through  three* 
and-twenty  miles  on  the  straight  road, 
though  not  very  easily,  for  I  was  new  to 
that  kind  of  toil.  I  see  myself,  as  even- 
ing closes  in,  coming  over  the  bridge  at 
'Rochester,  footsore. and  tired,  and  eat- 
ing bread  that  I  had  bought  for  supper. 
One  or  two  httle  houses,  with  the  no- 
tice •'  Lodgings  for  Travellers  "  hang- 
ing out,  had  tempted  me ;  but  I  was 
afraid  of  spending  the  few  pence  I  had, 
and  was  even  more  afraid  of  the  vicious 
looks  of  the  trampers  I  had  met  or 
overtaken.  I  sought  no  shelter,  there- 
fore, but  the  sky ;  and,  toiling  into  Chat- 
ham,—  which,  in  that  night's  aspect, 
is  a  mere  dream  of  chalk,  and  draw- 
bridges, and  mastless  ships  in  a  muddy 
river,  roofed  like  Noah's  arks,  —  crept, 
at  last,  upon  a  sort  of  grass-grown  bat- 
tery overhanging  a  lane,  where  a  sentry 
was  walking  to  and  firo.  Here  I  lay 
down,  near  a  cannon,  and,  happy  in  the 
society  of  the  sentry's  footsteps,  though 
he  knew  no  more  of  my  being  above 
him  than  the  boys  at  Salem  House  had 
known  of  my  lyin^  by  the  wall,  slept 
soundly  until  mommg. 

Very  stiff  and  sore  of  foot  I  was  in 
the  morning,  and  quite  dazed  by  the 
beating  of  drums  and  marching  of 
troops,  which  seemed  to  hem  me  in  on 
every  side  when  I  went  down  towards 
the  long  narrow  street  Feeling  that  I 
could  go  but  a  very  little  way  that  day, 
if  I  were  to  reserve  any  strength  for 
getting  to  my  journey's  end,  I  resolved 
to  make  the  sale  of  my  jacket  its  princi- 
pal business.  Accordingly,  I  took  the 
jacket  off,  that  I  might  learn  to  do  with- 
out it,  and,  carrying  it  under  my  arm, 
began  a  tour  of  mspection  of  the  vari- 
ous slop-shops. 

It  was  a  likely  place  to  sell  a  jacket 
in ;  for  the    dealers   in   second-hand 
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clothes  were  numerous,  and  were,  gen- 
erally speaking,  on  the  look-out  for 
customers  at  their  shop  doors.  But,  as 
most  of  them  had,  hanging  up  among 
their  stock,  an  officer's  coat  or  two, 
epaulettes  and  all,  I  was  rendered  timid 
by  the  costly  nature  of  their  dealings, 
and  walked  about  for  a  long  time  with- 
out offering  my  merchandise  to  any  one. 

This  modesty  of  mine  directed  my 
attention  to  the  marine-store  shops,  and 
such  shops  as  Mr.  DoUoby's,  in  pref- 
erence to  the  regular  dealers.  At  last 
I  found  one  that  I  thought  looked 
promising,  at  the  comer  of  a  dirt;^  lane, 
ending  in  an  enclosure  full  of  stinging 
nettles,  against  the  palings  of  which 
some  second-hand  sailors'  clothes,  that 
seemed  to  have  overflowed  the  shop, 
were  fluttering  among  some  cots  and 
rusty  guns  and  oilskin  hats  and  certain 
trays  mil  of  so  manv  old  rusty  keys  of 
so  many  sizes  that  they  seemed  various 
enough  to  open  all  the  doors  in  the 
world. 

Into  this  shop,  which  was  low  and 
small,  and  which  was  darkened  rather 
than  lighted  by  a  little  window,  over- 
hung with  clothes,  and  was  descended 
into  by  some  steps,  I  went  with  a  pal- 
pitating heart ;  which  was  not  relieved 
when  an  ugly  old  man,  with  the  lower 
part  of  his  face  all  covered  with  a  stub- 
bly gray  beard,  rushed  out  of  a  dirty 
den  oehind  it,  and  seized  me  by  the 
hair  of  my  head.  He  was  a  dreadful 
old  man  to  look  at,  in  a  filthy  flannel 
waistcoat,  and  smelling  terribly  of  rum. 
His  bedstead,  covered  with  a  tumbled 
and  ragged  piece  of  patchwork,  was  in 
the  den  he  nad  come  from,  where  an- 
other little  window  showed  a  prospect 
of  more  stinging  nettles,  and  a  lame 
donkey. 

"O,  what  do  you  want?"  grinned 
this  old  man,  in  a  fierce,  monotonous 
whine.  "  O,  my  eyes  and  limbs,  what 
do  you  want  ?  O,  my  lungs  and  liver, 
what  do  you  want  ?    O,  goroo,  goroo ! " 

I  was  so  much  dismayed  by  these 
words,  and  particularly  by  the  repetition 
of  the  last  unknown  one,  which  was  a 
kind  of  rattle  in  his  throat,  that  I  could 
make  no  answer.  Hereupon  the  old 
man,  still  holding  me  by  the  hair,  re- 
peated,- 


"  O,  what  do  you  want  ?  O,  my  cye« 
and  limbs,  what  do  you  want  ?  O,  my 
lungs  and  liver,  what  do  you  want?  O, 
goroo  !  "  which  he  screwed  out  of  him- 
self, with  an  eneigy  tliat  made  his  eyes 
start  in  his  head. 

"I  wanted  to  know,"  I  said,  trem- 
bling, **  if  vou  would  buy  a  jacket." 

"  O,  let  8  see  the  jacket ! "  cried  the 
old  man.  **  O,  my  heart  on  fire,  show 
the  jacket  to  us !  O,  my  eyes  and 
limbs,  bring  the  jacket  out !  " 

With  that  he  took  his  trembling 
hands,  which  were  like  the  daws  of  a 
great  bird,  out  of  my  hair,  and  put  on 
a  pair  of  spectacles,  not  at  all  oma- 
mental  to  his  inflamed  eyes. 

"  O,  how  much  for  the  jacket  ? "  cried 
the  old  man,  after  examining  it.     "  O 

—  goroo  !  —  how  much  for  the  jacket  ?  " 
•^Half  a  crown,"  I  answered,  recover- 
ing mysel£ 

"  O,  my  lungs  and  liver,"  cried  the 
old  man.  "  No  1  O,  my  eyes,  no  I 
O,  my  limbs,  no  I  Eighteenpence. 
Goroo  I  "  6  1- 

Eveiy  time  he  uttered  this  ejacula- 
tion, his  eyes  seemed  to  be  in  danger 
of  starting  out ;  and  every  sentence  no 
spoke  he  delivered  in  a  sort  of  tune, 
always  exactly  the  same,  and  more  like 
a  gust  of  wind,  which  begins  low, 
mounts  up  high,  and  falls  again,  than 
any  other  comparison  I  can  find  for 
it 

"  Well,"  said  I,  glad  to  have  closed 
the  bargain,  "  I  '11  take  eighteenpence." 

"  O,  my  liver !  "  cried  the  old  man, 
throwing  the  jacket  on  a  shelf.  "  Get 
out  of  the  shop  !  O,  my  lungs,  get  out 
of  the  shop  I    O,  my  eyes  and  limbs 

—  goroo  I  —  don't    ask    for    money  — 
make  it  an  exchange." 

I  never  was  so  ^ghtened  in  my  life, 
before  or  since ;  but  I  told  him  humbly 
that  I  wanted  money,  and  that  nothing 
else  was  of  any  use  to  me,  but  that  I 
would  wait  for  it,  as  he  desired,  outside, 
and  had  no  wish  to  hurry  him.  So  I 
went  outside,  and  sat  down  in  the  shade 
in  a  comer.  And  I  sat  there  so  many 
hours,  that  the  shade  became  sunlight, 
and  the  sunlight  became  shade  again, 
and  still  I  sat  there  waiting  for  the 
money. 

There  never  was  such  another  drunk« 
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en  madman  in  that  line  of  business,  I 
hope.  That  he  was  well  known  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  enjoyed  the  reputa- 
tion of  having  sold  himself  to  the  Devil, 
I  soon  understood  from  the  visits  he 
received  from  the  boys,  who  continually 
came  skirmishing  about  the  shop,  shout- 
ing that  legend,  and  calling  to  him  to 
bnng  out  his  gold.  '*  You  ain't  poor, 
you  know,  Charley,  as  you  'pretend. 
Bring  out  your  gold.  Bnng  out  some 
of  the  gold  you  sold  yourself  to  the 
Devil  for.  Come  I  It 's  in  the  lining 
of  the  mattress,  Charley.  Rip  it  open 
and  let 's  have  some  1 "  This,  and 
many  offers  to  lend  him  a  knife  for  the 
purpose,  exasperated  him  to  such  a 
degree,  that  the  whole  day  was  a  suc- 
cession of  rushes  on  his  part,  and  flights 
on  the  part  of  the  boys.  Sometimes  in 
his  rage  he  would  take  me  for  one  of 
them,  and  come  at  me,  mouthing,  as  if 
he  were  going  to  tear  me  in  pieces ; 
then,  remembering  me,  just  in  time, 
would  dive  into  the  shop,  and  lie  upon 
his  bed,  as  I  thought  nrom  the  sound 
of  his  voice,  yelling  in  a  frantic  way, 
to  his  own  windy  tune,  the  Death  of 
Nelson;  with  an  O  before  every  line, 
and  innumerable  Goroos  interspersed. 
As  if  this  were  not  bad  enough  lor  me, 
the  boys,  connecting  me  with  the  estab- 
lishment, on  account  of  the  patience 
and  perseverance  with  which  I  sat  out- 
fide,  half-dressed,  pelted  me,  and  used 
me  very  ill  all  day. 

He  made  many  attempts  to  induce 
me  to  consent  to  an  exchange,' —  at  one 
time  coming  out  with  a  fisning-rod,  at 
another  with  a  fiddle,  at  another  with  a 
cocked  hat,  at  another  with  a  flute. 
But  I  resisted  all  these  overtures,  and 
sat  there  in  desperation,  —  each  time 
asking  him,  with  tears  in  mv  eyes,  for  my 
money  or  my  iacket.  At  Last  he  began 
to  pay  me  in  halfoence  at  a  time ;  and 
he  was  full  two  hours  getting  by  easy 
stages  to  a  shilling. 

"  O,  my  eyes  and  limbs  1 "  he  then 
cried,  peeping  hideously  out  of  the  shop, 
after  a  long  pause,  *^will  you  go  for 
twopence  more?" 

"I  can't,"  I  said;  "I  shall  be 
starved." 

'  O,  my  lungs  and  liveri  will  you  go 


"  I  would  go  for  nothing  if  I  could," 
I  said ;  "  but  I  want  the  money  bad- 
ly." 

"  O,  go— roo  1 "  (it  is  really  impossi- 
ble to  express  how  he  twisted  this  ejac- 
ulation out  of  himself  as  he  peeped 
round  the  doorpost  at  me,  snowing 
nothing  but  his  crafty  old  head) ;  "  wiU 
you  go  for  fourpence  r " 

I  was  so  faint  and  weary  that  I  closed 
with  this  ofier,  and,  taking  the  money 
out  of  his  claw,  not  without  trembling, 
went  away  more  hungry  and  thirsty  than 
I  had  ever  been,  a  httle  before  sunset. 
But  at  an  expense  of  threepence  I  soon 
refreshed  myself  completely ;  and,  being 
in^  better  spirits  then,  limped  seven 
miles  upon  my  road. 

My  bed  at  night  was  under  another 
haystack,  where  I  rested  comfortably, 
after  having  washed  my  blistered  feet 
in  a  stream,  and  dressed  them  as  well 
as  I  was  able,  with  some  cool  leaves. 
When  I  took  the  road  again  next  morn- 
ing, I  found  that  it  lay  through  a  succes- 
sion of  hop-grounds  and  orchards.  It 
was  sufliciently  late  in  the  year  for  the 
orchards  to  be  ruddy  with  ripe  apples ; 
and  in  a  few  places  the  hop-pickers  were 
already  at  work.  I  thought  it  all  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  and  made  up  my 
mind  to  sleep  among  the  hops  that 
night,  —  imagining  some  cheerftil  com- 
panionship in  the  long  perspectives  of 
poles,  with  the  graceful  leaves  twining 
round  them. 

The  trampers  were  worse  than  ever 
that  day,  and  inspired  me  with  a  dread 
that  is  yet  quite  fresh  in  my  mind. 
Some  of  them  were  most  ferocious-look- 
ing rufiians,  who  stared  at  me  as  I  went 
by,  and  stopped,  perhaps,  and  called 
aner  me  to  come  back  and  speak  to 
them,  and,  when  I  took  to  my  heels, 
stoned  me.  I  recollect  one  young  fellow, 
—  a  tinker,  I  suppose,  from  his  wallet 
and  brazier,  —  who  had  a  woman  with 
him,  and  who  faced  about  and  stared  at 
me  thus ;  and  then  roared  to  me  in  such 
a  tremendous  voice  to  come  back,  that  I 
halted  and  looked  round. 

"  Come  here  when  you  're  called," 
said  the  tinker,  "  or  I  'll  rip  your  young 
body  open." 

I  thought  it  best  to  go  back.  As  I 
drew  nearer  to  them,  trying  to  propitiate 
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the  tinker  bv  my  looks,  I  observed  that 
the  woman  had  a  black  eye. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  said  the 
tinker,  gripping  the  bosom  of  my  shirt 
■with  his  blackened  hand. 

"  I  am  going  to  Dover,"  I  said. 

"  Where  do  ^ou  come  from  ?  "  asked 
the  tinker,  givmg  his  hand  another  turn 
in  my  shirt  toehold  me  more  securely. 

"  I  come  from  London,"  I  said. 

"  What  lay  are  you  upon?  "  asked  the 
tinker.     "  Are  you  a  png  ?  " 

**  N — no,"  I  said. 

"  Ain't  you,  by  G — ?  If  you  make  a 
brag  of  your  honesty  to  me^"  said  the 
tinker,  "  I  *11  knock  your  brains  out." 

With  his  disengaged  hand  he  made  a 
menace  of  striking  me,  and  then  looked 
tit  me  from  head  to  foot. 

"  Have  you  got  the  price  of  a  pint  of 
beer  about  you  ? "  said  the  tinker.  "  If 
you  have,  out  with  it,  afore  I  take  it 
away ! " 

I  should  certainly  have  produced  It, 
but  that  I  met  the  woman's  look,  and 
saw  her  very  slightly  shake  her  head, 
and  form  **  No  !  ''^  with  her  lips. 
.  "  I  am  very  poor,"  I  said,  attempting 
to  smile,  "  and  hav^  got  no  money." 

*'  >Vhy,  what  do  you  mean  ?  *'  said 
the  tinker,  looking  so  sternly  at  me 
that  I  almost  feared  he  saw  the  money 
in  my  pocket. 

"  Sir ! "  I  stammered. 

"  What  do  you  mean,"  said  the  tink- 
er, "  by  wearing  my  brother's  silk  hand- 
kercher?  Give  it  over  here!"  And 
he  had  mine  off  my  neck  in  a  moment, 
and  tossed  it  to  the  \yoman. 

The  woman  burst  into  a  fit  of  laugh- 
ter, as  if  she  thought  this  a  joke,  and 
tossed  it  back  to  me,  nodded  once,  as 
slightly  as  before,  and  made  the  word 
"  Go ! "  with  her  lips.  Before  I  could 
obey,  however,  the  tinker  seized  the 
handkerchief  out  of  my  hand,  with  a 
roughness  that  threw  me  away  like  a 
feather,  and,  putting  it  loosely  round  his 
own  neck,  turned  upon  the  woman  with 
an  oath  and  knocked  her  down.  I 
never  shall  forget  seeing  her  fall  back- 
ward on  the  hard  road,  and  lie  there 
with  her  bonnet  tumbled  o%  and  her 
hair  all  whitened  in  the  dust;  nor, 
when  I  looked  back  from  a  distance, 
•eeirijg    her   aitting   on   the   pathway, 


which  was  a  bsfhk  by  the  roadside, 
wiping  the  blood  from  her  face  with  a 
comer  of  her  shawl,  while  he  went  on 
ahead. 

This  adventure  frightened  me  so,  that 
afterwards,  when  I  saw  any  of  these 
people  coming,  I  turned  back  until  I 
could  find  a  hiding-place,  where  I  re- 
mained until  they  bad  gone  out  of  sight ; 
which  happened  so  often  that  I  wajs 
very  seriously  delayed.  But  under  this 
difficulty,  as  under  all  the  other  diflfi- 
culties  of  my  journey,  I  seemed  to  be 
sustained  and  led  on  by  my  fancifiil 
picture  of  mjr  mother  in  her  youth, 
before  I  came  into  the  world.  It  always 
kept  me  company.  It  was  there  amonjg 
the  hops,  when  I  lay  down  to  sleep ;  it 
was  with  me  on  my  waking  in  the 
morning;  it  went  before  me  all  day. 
I  have  associated  it,  ever  since,  with 
the  sunny  street  of  Canterbury,  dozine 
as  it  were  in  the  hot  light,  and  with 
the  sight  of  its  old  houses  and  ^te- 
ways,  and  the  stately,  gray  Catheflral, 
with  the  rooks  sailing  round  the  towers. 
When  I  came,  at  last,  upon  the  bare, 
wide  downs  near  Dover,  it  relieved  the 
solitary  aspect  of  the  scene  with  hope ; 
and  not  until  I  reached  that  first  great 
aim  of  my  journey,  and  actually  set  foot 
in  the  town  itself,  on  the  sixth  day  of 
my  flight,  did  it  desert  me.  But  then, 
strange  to  say,  when  I  stood  with  my 
ragged  shoes,  and  my  dusty,  sunburnt, 
half-clothed  figure,  in  the  plsbce  so  long 
desired,  it  seemed  to  vanish  like  a 
dream,  ahd  to  leave  me  helpless  and 
dispirited. 

I  inquired  about  my  aunt  among  the 
boatmen  first,  and  received  various 
answers.  One  said  she  lived  in  the 
South  Foreland  Lipht,  and  had  sbiged 
her  whiskers  by  doing  so  ;  another,  toat 
she  was  made  fest  to  the  great  buoy 
outside  the  harbor,  and  could  only  be 
visited  at  half-tide;  a  third,  that  she 
was  locked  up  in  Maidstone  Jail  for 
child-stealing;  a  fourth,  that  she  was 
seen  to  mount  a  broom,  in  the  last  high 
wind,  and  make  direct  for  Calais.  The 
fly-drivers,  among  whom  I  inquired 
next,  were  equally  jocose  and  equal- 
ly disrespectfiil ;  and  the  shopkeep- 
ers, not  liking  my  appearance,  gen- 
endly  replied,  without  hearing  wluit  1 
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'had  to  say,  that  they  had  got  nothing 
for  me.  I  felt  more  miserable  and  des- 
titute than  I  had  done  at  any  period  of 
my  running  away.     My  money  was  all 

fone ;  I  had  nothing  left  to  dispose  of; 
was  hungry,  thirsty,  and  worn  out, 
.  and  seemed  as  distant  from  my  end  as 
if  I  had  remained  in  London. 

The  morning  had  worn  away  in  these 
inquiries,  and  1  was  sitting  on  the  step 
of  an  empty  shop  at  a  street  comer, 
near  the  market-place,  deliberating 
upon  wandering  towards  those  other 
places  which  nad  been  mentioned, 
when  a  fly-driver,  coming  by  with  his 
carriage,  drc^ped  a  horsecloth.  Some- 
thing good-natured  in  the  man's  &ce, 
as  I  handed  it  up,  encouraged  me  to 
ask  him  if  he  could  tell  me  where  Miss 
Trotwood  lived;  though  I  had  asked 
the  question  so  often  that  it  almost 
died  upon  my  lips. 

"  Trotwood,"  said  he.  "  Let  me  see. 
I  know  the  name,  too.     Old  lady  ?  " 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "rather." 

"  Pretty  stiff  in  the  back?  "  said  he, 
making  himself  upright. 

"Yes,"  I  said;  *^I  should  think  it 
very  likely." 

"Carries  a  bag?"  said  he,  —  "bag 
with  a  good  deal  of  room  in  it — is 
gruffish,  and  comes  down  upon  you, 
sharp?" 

My  heart  sank  within  me  as  I  ac- 
knowledged the  undoubted  accuracy  of 
this  description. 


•Why  then,  I  tell  you  what,"  said 
he.  "  If  you  go  up  there,"  pointing 
with   his   whip    towards   the  heights. 


'*and  keep  right  on  till  you  come  to 
some  houses  facing  the  sea,  I  think 
you'll  hear  of  her.  My  opinion  is,  she 
won't  stand  anything,  so  here 's  a  penny 
for  you," 

I  accepted  the  gift  thankfully,  and 
bought  a  loaf  with  it  Despatching  this 
refreshment  by  the  way,  I  went  in  the 
direction  my  friend  had  indicated,  and 
walked  on  a  good  distance  without 
coming  to  the  houses  he  had  mentioned. 
At  length  I  saw  some  before  me,  and, 
ia>proaching  them,  went  into  a  little 
shop  (it  was  what  we  used  to  call  a 

General  shop,  at  home),  and  inquired  if 
liey  could  have  the  goodness  to  tell 
me  where  Aiiss  Trotwood  lived.    I  ad- 


dressed myself  to  a  man  behind  the 
counter,  who  was  weighing  some  rice 
for  a  young  woman ;  but  the  latter, 
taking  the  inquiry  to  herself,  turned 
round  quickly. 

"My  mistress?"  she  said.  "What 
do  you  want  with  her,  boy  ? " 

"I  want,"  I  replied,  "to  speak  to 
her,  if  you  please." 

"  To  beg  of  her,  you  mean,"  retorted 
the  damsel. 

"No,"  I  said,  "indeed."    But  sud- 
denly remembering  that  in  truth  I  came  _ 
for  no  other  purpose,  I  held  my  peace ' 
in  confusion,  and  felt  my  face  bum. 

My  aunt's  handmaid,  as  I  supposed 
she  was  from  what  she  had  said,  put 
her  rice  in  a  little  basket  and  walked 
out  of  the  shop,  telling  me  that  I  could 
follow  her,  if  I  wanted  to  know  where 
Miss  Trotwood  lived.  I  needed  no 
second  permission ;  though  I  was  by 
this  time  in  such  a  state  of  consterna- 
tion and  agitation  that  my  legs  shook 
under  me.  I  followed  the  young  wo- 
man ;  and  we  soon  came  to  a  very  neat 
little  cottage  with,  cheerful  bow-win- 
dows,—  in  front  of  it,  a  small  square  • 
gravelled  court  or  garden  full  of  flowers, 
carefiilly  tended,  and  smelling  deli- 
ciously. 

"  This  is  Miss  Trotwood's,"  said 
the  young  woman.  "  Now  you  know ; 
and  that 's  all  I  have  got  to  say."  With 
which  words  she  hurried  into  the  house, 
as  if  to  shake  off  the  responsibility  of 
my  appearance,  and  left  me  standing 
at  the  garden  gate,  looking  disconso- 
lately over  the  top  of  it  towards  the 
parlor  window,  where  a  muslin  curtain 
partly  undrawn  in  the  middle,  a  large 
round  green  screen  or  fen  fastened  on 
to  the  window-sill,  a  small  table,  and  a 
great  chair  suggested  to  me  that  my 
aunt  might  be  at  that  moment  seated 
in  awful  state. 

My  shoes  were  by  this  time  in  a  wo- 
ful  condition.  The  soles  had  shed 
themselves  bit  by  bit,  and  the  upper- 
leathers  had  broken  and  burst,  until  the 
very  shape  and  form  of  shoes  had  de- 
parted from  them.  My  hat  (which  had 
served  me  for  a  night-cap,  tooj  was  so 
crushed  and  bent  that  no  old  battered 
handleless  saucepan  on  a  dunghill  need 
have  been  ashamed  to  vie  with  it    My 
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shirt  and  trousers,  stained  with  heat, 
dew,  grass,  and  the  Kentish  soil  on 
which  I  had  slept, — and  torn  besides, 
— might  have  frightened  the  birds  from 
my  aunt's  garden,   as   I  stood  at  the 

fate.  My  hair  had  known  no  comb  or 
rush  since  I  left  London.  My  face, 
neck,  and  hands,  from  unaccustomed 
exposure  to  the  air  and  sun,  were  burnt 
to  a  berry-brown.  From  head  to  foot^  I 
was  powdered  almost  as  white  with 
chalk  and  dust  as  if  I  had  come  out  of 
a  lime-kiln.  In  this  plight,  and  with  a 
strong  consciousness  of  it,  I  waited  to 
introduce  myself  to,  and  make  my  first 
impression  on,  my  formidable  aunt. 

The  unbroken  stillness  of  the  parlor 
window  leading  me  to  infer,  after  a 
while,  that  she  was  not  there,  I  lifted 
up  my  eyes  to  the  window  above  it, 
where  I  saw  a  florid,  pleasant-looking 
gentleman,  with  a  gray  head,  who  shut 
up  one  eye  in  a  grotesque  manner, 
nodded  his  head  at  me  several  times, 
shook  it  at  me  as  often,  laughed,  and 
went  away. 

I  had  been  discomposed  enough  be- 
fore ;  but  I  was  so  much  the  more  dis- 
composed by  this  unexpected^  behavior, 
that  I  was  on  the  point  of  slinking  off, 
to  think  how  I  had  best  proceed,  when 
there  came  out  of  the  house  a  lady  with 
her  handkerchief  tied  over  her  cap,  and 
a  pair  of  gardening  gloves  on  her  hands, 
wearing  a  gardening  j^ocket  like  a  toll- 
man's apron,  and  carrying  a  great  knife. 
I  knew  her  immediately  to  be  Miss 
Betsey ;  for  she  came  stalking  out  of  the 
house  exactly  as  my  poor  mother  had 
so  often  described  her  stalking  up  our 
garden  at  Blunderstone  Rookeiy. 

"  Go  away  I "  said  Miss  Betsey, 
shaking  her  head,  and  making  a  dis- 
tant chop  in  the  air  with  her  knife. 
"  Go  along !     No  boys  here  !  " 

I  watched  her,  with  my  heart  at  my 
lips,  as  she  marched  to  a  comer  of  her 
garden,  and  stooped  to  dig  up  some  lit- 
tle root  there.  Then,  without  a  scrap 
of  coura|;e,  but  with  a  great  deal  of 
desperation,  I  went  softly  in  and  stood 
beside  her,  touching  her  with  my  finger. 

"  If  you  please,  ma'am,"  I  began. 

She  started,  and  looked  up. 

**  If  you  please,  aunt." 

**£h?"  exclaimed  Miss  Betsey,  in  a 


tone  of  amazement  I  have  neirer  heard 
approached. 

"  If  you  please,  aunt,  I  am  your 
nephew." 

"  O  Lord  ! "  said  my  aunt.  And 
sat  fiat  down  in  the  garden  path. 

**  I  am  David  Copperfieid,  of  Blun- 
derstone,  in  Suffolk — where  you  came, 
on  the  night  when  I  was  bom,  and  saw 
my  dear  mamma.  I  have  been  very 
unhappy  since  she  died.  I  have  been 
slighted,  and  taught  nothing,  and 
thrown  upon  myself  and  put  to  work 
not  fit  for  me.  It  made  me  run  away 
to  you.  I  was  robbed  at  first  setting 
out,  and  have  walked  all  the  way,  and 
have  never  slept  in  a  bed  since  I  began 
the  joumey."  Here  my  self-support 
gave  way  all  at  once;  and  with  a 
movement  of  my  hands,  intended  to 
show  her  my  ragged  state,  and  call  it  to 
witness  that  I  had  suffered  something, 
I  broke  into  a  passion  of  crying,  which 
I  suppose  had  been  pent  up  within  me 
all  the  week. 

My  aunt,  with  every  sort  of  expres- 
sion but  wonder  discharged  fi^m  her 
countenance,  sat  on  the  gravel,  staring 
at  me,  until  I  began  to  cry ;  when  she 
got  up  in  a  great  hurry,  collared  me 
and  took  me  into  the  parlor.  Her  first 
proceedinjg  there  was  to  unlock  a  tall 
press,  bnng  out  several  bottles,  and 
pour  some  of  the  contents  of  each  into 
my  mouth.  I  think  they  must  have 
been  taken  out  at  random,  for  I  am 
sure  I  tasted  anise-seed  water,  anchovy 
sauce,  and  salad  dressing.  When  she 
had  administered  these  restoratives,  as 
I  was  still  quite  hfrsterical,  and  unable 
to  control  my  sobs,  she  put  me  on  the 
sofa,  with  a  shawl  under  my  head,  and 
the  handkerchief  from  her  own  head 
under  my  feet,  lest  I  should  sully  the 
cover;  and  then,  sitting  herself  down 
behind  the  ^een  fan  or  screen  I  have 
already  mentioned,  so  that  I  could  not 
see  her  face,  ejaculated  at  intervals,- 
"  Merw  on  us ! "  letting  those  exclama- 
tions on  like  minute-guns. 

After  a  time  she  tang  the  bell. 
"Janet,"  said  my  aunt,  when  her  ser- 
vant came  in.  "  Go  up  stairs,  give  my 
compliments  to  Mr.  Dick,  and  say  I 
wish  to  speak  to  him." 

Jaaet  looked  a  little  surprised  to  see 
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me  lying  stiffly  on  the  so&  (I  was 
afraid  to  move  lest  it  should  be  •  dis- 
pleasing to  my  aunt),  but  went  on  her 
errand.  My  aunt,  with  her  hands  be- 
hind her,  wsdked  up  and  down  the  room, 
until  the  gentleman  who  had  squinted  at 
me  from  the  upper  window  came  in 
laughing. 

"Mr.  Dick,"  said  mv  aunt,  "don't 
be  a  fool,  because  nobody  can  be  more 
discreet  than  you  can,  when  you  choose. 
We  all  know  that.  So  don^t  be  a  fool, 
whatever  you  are." 

The  gentleman  was  serious  immedi- 
ately, and  looked  at  me,  I  thought,  as  if 
he  would  entreat  me  to  say  nothing 
about  the  window. 

"Mr.  Dick,"  said  my  aunt,  "you 
have  heard  me  mention  David  Copper- 
field?  Now  don't  pretend  not  to  nave 
a  memory,  because  you  and  I  know 
better." 

"David  Coppcrfield?"  said  Mr. 
Dick,  who  did  not  appear  to  me  to 
remember  much  about  it.  ^^  David 
Copperfield  ?  O  yes,  to  '  be  sure, 
David,  certainly." 

"Well,"  said  my  aunt,  "this  is  his 
boy,  —  his  son.  He  would  be  as  like 
bis  fether  as  it 's  possible  to  be,  if  he 
was  not  so  like  his  mother,  too." 

"His  son?"  said  Mr.  Dick.  "Da- 
vid's son  ?    Indeed  ! " 

"Yes,"  pursued  my  aunt,  "and  he 
has  done  a  pretty  piece  of  business. 
He  has  run  away.  Ah  \  His  sister, 
Betsey  Trotwood,  never  would  have 
runaway."  My  aunt  shook  her  head 
firmly,  confident  in  the  character  and 
behavior  of  the  girl  who  never  was 
born. 

"O,  you  think  she  wouldn't  have 
run  away  ?  "  said  Mr.  Dick. 

*'  Bless  and  save  the  man,"  exclaimed 
my  aunt,  sharply,  "  how  he  talks  !  Don't 
X  know  she  wouldn't?  She  would 
have  lived  with  her  godmother,  and 
we  should  have  been  devoted  to  one 
another.  Where,  in  the  name  of  won- 
der, should  his  sister,  Betsey  Trotwood, 
have  run  from  or  to  ? " 

"  Nowhere,"  said  Mr.  Dick. 

"Well  then,"  returned  my  aunt,  soft- 
ened by  the  reply,  "  how  can  you  pre- 
tend to  be  wool-gathering,  Dick,  when 
ym»  an  m  sharp  as  a  suiseon's  lancet? 


Now,  here  you  see  yoong  David  Cop- 
perfield ;  and  the  question  I  put  to  you 
IS,  what  shall  I  do  with  him  ? " 

"What  shall  you  do  with  him?" 
said  Mr.  Dick,  feebly,  scratching  his 
head.     "  O,  do  with  hun  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  my  aunt,  with  a  grave 
look,  and  her  forefinger  held  up. 
"  Come !  I  want  some  very  sound 
advice." 

"  Why,  if  I  was  you,"  said  Mr.  Dick, 
considering,  and  looking  vacantly  at 
me,  "  I  should  —  "  The  contemplation 
of  me  seemed  to  inspire  him  with  a  sud- 
den idea,  and  he  added,  briskly,  "I 
should  wash  him  I " 

"  Janet,"  said  my  aunt,  turning  round 
with  a  quiet  triumph,  which  I  did  not 
then  understand,  "  Mr.  Dick  sets  us  all 
right.     Heat  the  bath !  " 

Although  I  was  deeply  interested  in 
this  dialogue,  I  could  not  help  observing; 
my  aunt,  Mr.  Dick,  and  Janet,  while  it 
was  in  progress,  and  completing  a 
survey  I  had  already  been  eng^ed  in 
making  of  the  room. 

My  aunt  was  a  tall,  hard-featured 
lady,  but  by  no  means  ill-looking. 
There  was  an  inflexibility  in  her  face, 
in  her  voice,  in  her  gait  and  carriage, 
amply  sufficient  to  account  for  the  effect 
she  had  made  upon  a  gentle  creature 
like  my  mother ;  but  her  features  were 
rather  handsome  than  otherwise,  though 
unbending  and  austere.  I  particulariy 
noticed  that  she  had  a  very  quick,  bright 
eye.  Her  hair,  which  was  gray,  was 
arranged  in  two  plain  divisions,  under 
what  I  believe  would  be  called  a  mob- 
cap  :  I  mean  a  cap,  much  more  com- 
mon then  than  now,  with  side-pieces 
fastening  under  the  chin.  Her  dress 
was  of  a  lavender  color,  and  perfectly 
neat,  but  scantily  made,  as  if  she 
desired  to  be  as  little  encumbered  as 
possible.  I  remember  that  I  thought 
It,  in  form,  more  like  a  riding-habit  with 
the  superfluous  skirt  cut  off,  than  any- 
thing else.  She  wore  at  her  side  a 
gentleman's  gold  watch,  if  I  might  judge 
frojp  its  size  and  make,  with  an  appro- 

f>riate  chain  and  seals.    She  had  some 
inen  at  her  throat  not  unlike  a  shirt- 
collar,  and  things  at  her  wrists  like  little 
shirt-wristbands. 
Mr.  Dick,  as  I  have  already  said»  was 
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gray-headed  and  florid.  I  should  have 
saia  all  about  him,  in  saying  so,  had 
not  his  head  been  curiously  bowed,  — . 
not  by  age ;  it  reminded  me  of  one  of 
Mr.  Creakle's  boys'  heads  after  a  beat- 
ing, —  and  his  gray  eyes  prominent  and 
large,  with  a  strange  kmd  of  watery 
brightness  in  them,  that  made  me,  in 
combination^  with  his  vacant  manner, 
his  submission  to  my  aunt,  and  his 
childish  delight  when  she  praised  him, 
suspect  him  of  being  a.  little  mad, 
though,  if  he  were  mad,  how  he  came 
to  be  there,  puzzled  me  extremely.  He 
was  dressed  like  any  other  ordinary 
gentleman,  in  a  loose  nay  morning 
coat  and  waistcoat,  and  white  trousers ; 
and  had  his  watch  in  his  fob,  and  his 
money  in  his  pockets ;  which  he  rattled 
as  if  he  were  very  proud  of  it. 

Janet  was  a  pretty,  blooming  girl,  of 
about  nineteen  or  twenty,  and  a  perfect 
picture  of  neatness.^  Though  I  made 
no  further  observation  of  tier  at  the 
moment,  I  may  mention  here  what  I  did 
not  discover  until  afterwards,  namely, 
that  she  was  one  of  a  series  of  ;^<7- 
tigies  whom  my  aunt  had  taken  into 
her  service  expressly  to  educate  in  a 
renouncement  of  mankind,  and  who 
had  generally  completed  their  abjuration 
by  manying  the  baker. 

The  room  was  as  neat  as  Janet  or 
my  aunt.  As  I  laid  down  my  pen,  a 
moment  since,  to  think  of  it,  the  air 
from  the  sea  came  blowing  in  again, 
mixed  with  the  perfume  of  the  flowers ; 
and  I  saw  the  old-&shioned  furniture 
bri^htlv  rubbed  and  polished,  my  aunt's 
inviolaole  chair  and  table  by  the  round 
green  fim  in  the  bow-window,  the  drug- 
get-covered carpet,  the  cat,  the  kettle- 
holder,  the  two  canaries,  the  old  china, 
the  punch-bowl  full  of  dried  rose-leaves, 
the  tall  press  guarding  all  sorts  of  bot- 
tles and  pots,  and,  wonderfully  out  of 
keeping  with  the  rest,  my  dusty  self 
upon  the  sofa,  taking  note  of  every- 
thing. 

Janet  had  gone  away  to  get  the  bath 
ready,  when  my  aunt,  to  my  great 
alarm,  became  in  one  moment  rigid  with 
indignation,  and  had  hardly  voice  to  cry 
out,  *♦  Janet !    Donkeys  I  '^ 

Upon  which,  Janet  came  running  up 
*^  atairs  as  if  the  house  were  in  flames, 


darted  out  on  a  little  piece  of  green  in 
front,  and  warned  off  two  saddle-don- 
keys, lady-ridden,  that  had  presumed 
to  set  hoof  upon  it ;  while  my  aunt, 
rushing  out  of  the  house,  seized  the 
bridle  of  a  third  animal  laden  with  a 
bestriding  child,  turned  him,  led  him 
forth  from  those  sacred  precincts,  and 
boxed  the  ears  of  the  unlucky  urchin  in 
attendance  who  had  dared  to  pro£me 
that  hallowed  ground. 

To  this  hour  I  don't  know  whether 
my  aunt  had  any  lawful  right  of  way 
over  that  patch  of  green ;  but  she  had 
settled  it  in  her  own  mind  that  she  ha^ 
and  it  was  all  the  same  to  her.  The 
one  great  outrage  of  her  life,  demand- 
ing to  be  constantly  avenged,  was  the 
passage  of  a  donkey  over  that  immacu* 
late  spot  In  whatever  occupation  she 
was  engaged,  however  interesting  to 
her  the  conversation  in  which  she  was 
taking  part,  a  donkey  turned  the  cur- 
rent of  her  ideas  in  a  moment,  and  she 
was  upon  him  straight.  Tugs  of  water, 
and  watering-pots,  were  kept  in  secret 
places  ready  to  be  discharged  on  the 
offending  boys;  sticks  were  laid  in 
ambush  Dehind  the  door ;  sallies  were 
made  at  all  hours ;  and  incessant  war 
prevailed.  Perhaps  this  was  an  agree- 
able excitement  to  the  donkey-boys ;  or 
perhaps  the  more  sagacious  of  the  don- 
keys, understanding  how  the  case  stood, 
delighted  with  constitutional  obstinacy 
in  coming  that  way.  I  only  know  that 
there  were  three  alarms  before  the  bath 
was  ready ;  and  that,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  last  and  most  desperate  of  all,  I  saw 
my  aunt  engage,  single-handed,  with  a 
sandy-headed  lad  of  fifteen,  and  bump 
his  sandy  head  against  her  own  gate, 
before  he  seemed  to  comprehend  what 
was  the  matter.  These  interruptions 
were  the  more  ridiculous  to  me,  because 
she  was  giving  me  broth  out  of  a  table- 
spoon at  the  time  (having  firmly  per- 
suaded herself  that  I  was  actually  starv- 
ing, and  must  receive  nourishment  at 
first  in  very  small  quantities),  and, 
while  my  mouth  was  yet  open  to  receive 
the  spoon,  she  would  put  it  back  into 
the  basin,  cry,  "  Janet !  Donkeys ! "  and 
go  out  to  the  assault. 

The  bath  was  a  great  comfort  For 
I  began  to  be  sensible  «f  acute  pains  in 
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my  limbs,  from  lying  out  in  the  fields, 
and  -was  now  so  tired  and  low  that  I 
could  hardly  keep  myself  awake  for  five 
minutes  together.  When  I  had  bathed, 
they  (I  mean  my  aimt  and  Janet)  en- 
robed me  in  a  shut  and  a  pair  of  trou- 
sers belonging  to- Mr.  Dick,  and  tied  me 
up  in  two  or  three  great  shawls.  What 
sort  of  bundle  I  looked  like,  I  don't 
know,  but  I  felt  a  very  hot  one.  Feel- 
ing also  very  faint  and  drowsy,  I  soon 
lay  down  on  the  sofa  again  and  fell 
asleep. 

It  might  have  been  a  dream,  originat- 
ing in  the  fancy  which  had  occupied  my 
mmd  so  long,  but  I  awoke  with  the 
impression  that  my  aunt  had  come  and 
bent  over  me,  and  had  put  my  hair 
away  fi^m  my  face,  and  laid  my  head 
more  comfortably,  and  had  then  stood 
looking  at  me.  The  words,  "  Pretty 
fellow,^*  or  "Poor  fellow,"  seemed  to 
b«  in  my  ears,  too ;  but  certainly  there 
was  nothing  else,  when  I  awoke,  to 
lead  me  to  believe  that  they  |iad  been 
uttered  by  my  aunt,  who  sat  in  the  bow- 
window  gazing  at  the  sea  fi-om  behind 
the  green  &n,  which  was  mounted  on  a 
Idnd  of  swivel,  and  turned  any  way. 

We  dined  soon  after  I  awoke,  off^i 
roast  fowl  and  a  pudding ;  I  sitting  at 
table,  not  unlike  a  trussed  bird  myself, 
and  moving  my  arms  with  considerable 
difficulty.  But  as  my  aunt  had  swathed 
me  up,  I  made  no  complaint  of  being 
inconvenienced.  All  this  time,  I  was 
deeply  anxious  to  know  what  she  was 
going  to  do  with  me  ;  but  she  took  her 
dinner  in  profound  silence,  except 
when  she  occasionally  fixed  her  eyes  on 
me  ^tting  opposite,  and  said,  "  Mercy 
upon  us  I  '*  which  did  not  by  any 
means  relieve  my  anxiety. 

The  cloth  being  drawn,  and  some 
siteny  put  upon  the  table  (of  which  I 
had  a  glass),  my  aunt  sent  up  for  Mr. 
IMck  again,  who  joined  us,  and  looked 
as  wise  as  he  could  when  she  requested 
faim  to  attend  to  my  story,  which  she 
elicited  from  me,  gradually,  by  a  course 
of  questions.  During  my  recital,  she 
kept  her  eyes  on  Mr.  Dick,  who  I 
thought  would  have  gone  to  sleep  but 
for  that,  and  who,  whensoever  he 
lapsed  into  a  smile,  was  checked  by  a 
6xnm  fix>m  my  aunt. 


"  Whatever  possessed  that  poor  un- 
fortunate baby,  that  she  must  go  and 
be  married  again,"  said  my  aunt,  when 
I  had  finished,  "  /  can't  conceive." 

"  Perhaps  she  fell  in  love  with  her 
second  husband,"  Mr.  Dick  suggested. 

"  Fell  in  love  1 "  repeated  my  aunt. 
'*  What  do  you  mean  ?  What  business 
had  she  to  do  it?" 

"  Perhaps,"  Mr.  Dick  simpered,  af-' 
ter  thinking  a  little,  "  she  did  it  for 
pleasure." 

"  Pleasure,  indeed  I  "  replied  my 
aunt.  "A  mighty  pleasure  for  the 
poor  baby  to  fix  her  simple  fiiith  upon 
any  dog  of  a  fellow,  certain  to  ill-use  tier 
in  some  way  or  other.  What  did  she 
propose  to  herself  I  should  like  to 
know  1  She  had  had  one  husband. 
She  had  seen  David  Copperfield  out  of 
the  world,  who  was  always  running  af- 
ter wax-dolls  from  his  cradle.  She  had 
fot  a  baby.  —  O,  there  were  a  pair  of 
abies  when  she  gave  birth  to  this 
child  sitting  here,  that  Friday  night !  — 
and  what  more  did  she  want  ?  " 

Mr.  Dick  secretly  shook  his  head  at 
me,  as  if  he  thought  there  was  no  get- 
ting over  this. 

"She  could  n't  even  have  a  baby  like 
anybody  else,"  said  my  aunt.  "  Where 
was  this  child's  sister,  Betsey  Trot- 
wood  !  Not  forthcoming.  Don't  tell 
me!" 

Mr.  Dick  seemed  quite  fi^ghtened. 

"  That  little  man  of  a  doctor,  with 
his  head  on  one  side."  said  my  aunt, 
"  Tellips,  or  whatever  his  name  was,  — 
what  was  he  about  ?  All  he  could  do, 
was  to  say  to  me,  like  a  robin  redbreast, 
—  as  he  w, —  'It's  a  boy.'  A  boy  I 
Yah,  the  imbecility  of  the  whole  set  of 
'em ! " 

The  heartiness  of  the  ejaculation 
startled  Mr.  Dick  exceedingly,  and  me, 
too,  if  I  am  to  tell  the  truth. 

"  And  then,  as  if  this  was  not  enourfi, 
and  she  had  not  stood  sufficiently  in  the 
light  of  this  child's  sister,  Betsey  Trot- 
wood,"  said  my  aunt,  "she  marries  a 
second  time,  —  goes  and  marries  a  Mur- 
derer, or  a  man  with  a  name  like  it,  — 
and  stands  in  this  child's  light !  And 
the  natural  conseauence  is,  as  anvbody 
but  a  baby  might  nave  foreseen,  that  he 
prowls  and  wande»»    He 's  as  like  Cain 
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before  he  was  grown  up,  as  he  can 
be." 

Mr.  Dick  looked  hard  at  me,  as  if  to 
identify  me  in  this  character. 

"  And  then  there 's  that  woman  with 
the  Pagan  name,"  said  my  aimt,  —  "  that 
Peggotty, — she  goes  and  gets  married 
next.  Because  she  has  not  seen  enough 
of  the  evil  attending  such  things,  she 
goes  and  gets  married,  next,  as  the  child 
relates.  I  only  hope,"  said  my  aunt, 
shaking  her  head,  "  that  her  husband  is 
one  of  those  Poker  husbands  who 
abound  in  the  newspapers,  and  will  beat 
her  well  with  one." 

I  could  not  bear  to  hear  my  old  nurse 
so  described,  and  made  the  subject  of 
such  a  wish.  I  told  my  aunt  that  in- 
deed she  was  mistaken.  That  Pe^otty 
was  the  best,  the  truest,  the  most  aith- 
ful,  most  devoted,  and  most  self-deny- 
ing friend  and  servant  in  the  world ; 
who  had  ever  loved  me  dearly ;  who  had 
ever  loved  my  mother  dearly  ;  who  had 
held  my  mother's  dying  head  upon  her 
arm ;  on  whose  face  my  mother  had  im- 
printed her  last  grateful  kiss.  And,  my 
remembrance  of  them  both  choking 
me,  I  broke  down  as  I  was  trying  to 
say  that  her  home  was  my  home,  and 
that  all  she  had  was  mine,  and  that  I 
would  have  gone  to  her  for  shelter,  but 
for  her  humble  station,  which  made  me 
fear  that  I  might  bring  some  trouble  on 
her,  —  I  broke  down,  I  say,  as  I  was 
trying  to  say  so,  and  laid  my  ^ce  in  my 
hands  upon  the  table. 

*/  \Ven,  well  1 "  said  my  aunt,  "  the 
child  is  right  to  stand  by  those  who  have 
stood  by  him  —  Janet  1  Donkeys  !  " 

I  thoroughly  believe,  that,  but  for 
those  unfortunate  donkeys,  we  should 
have  come  to  a  good  understanding :  for 
myaimt  had  laid  her  hand  on  my  shoul- 
der, and  the  impulse  was  upon  me,  thus 
emboldened,  to  embrace  her  and  beseech 
her  protection.  But  the  interruption, 
and  the  disorder  she  was  thrown  into  by 
the  struggle  outside,  put  an  end  to  all 
softer  ideas  for  the  present,  and  kept 
my  aunt  indignantly  declaiming  to  Mr. 
Dick  about  her  determination  to  appeal 
for  redress  to  the  laws  of  her  country, 
and  to  bring  actions  for  trespass  against 
the  whole  donkey  proprietorship  of 
Dover,  until  tea-timd. 


After  tea,  we  sat  at  the  window —  on 
the  look-out,  as  I  imagined,  from  my 
aunt's  sharp  expression  of  face,  for  more 
invaders  —  until  dusk,  when  Janet  set 
candles  and  a  backgammon-board,  on 
the  table,  and  pulled  down  the  blinds. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Dick,"  said  my  aunt,  with 
her  grave  look,  and  her  forefinger  up  as 
before,  "  I  am  going  to  ask  you  another 
question.     Look  at  this  child." 

"  David's  son  ? "  said  Mr.  Dick,  with 
an  attentive,  puzzled  face. 

**  Exactly  so,"  returned  my  aunt. 
"What  would  you  do  with  him,  now?" 

"  Do  with  David's  son  1 "  said  Mr. 
Dick. 

"  Ay,"  replied  my  aunt,  "  with  Da- 
vid's son  ?  " 

'*  Oh !  "  said  Mr.  Dick.  "  Yes.  Do 
with  —  I  should  put  him  to  bed." 

"  Janet ! "  cried  my  aunt,  with  the 
same  complacent  triumph  that  I  had 
remarked  before.  "  Mr.  Dick  sets  us  all 
right.  If  the  bed  is  ready,  we  *11  take 
him  up  to  it. " 

Janet  reporting  it  to  be  quite  ready,  I 
was  taken  up  to  it,  —kindly,  but  in  some 
sort  like  a  prisoner  ;  my  aunt  going  in 
front,  and  Janet  bringing  up  the  rear.  - 
The  only  circumstance  wnich  gave  me 
any  new  hope  was  my  aunt's  stopping 
on  the  stairs  to  inquire  about  a  smell  of 
fire  that  was  prevalent  there,  and  Janet 
replying  that  she  had  been  making  tin- 
der, down  in  the  kitchen,  of  my  old  shirt. 
But  there  were  no  other  clothes  in  my 
room  than  the  odd  heap  of  things  I  wore ; 
and  when  I  was  left  there,  with  a  little 
taper  which  my  aunt  forewarned  me 
would  bum^xactly  five  minutes,  I  heard 
them  lock  my  door  on  the  outside. 
Turning  these  things  over  in  my  mind, 
I  deemed  it  possible  that  my  aunt,  who 
could  know  nothing  of  me,  might  sus- 
pect that  I  had  a  habit  of  running  away, 
and  took  precautions,  on  that  account, 
to  have  me  in  safe  keeping. 

The  room  was  a  pleasant  one,  at  the 
top  of  the  house,  overlooking  the  sea, 
on  which  the  moon  was  shining  brilliant- 
ly. After  I  had  said  my  prayers,  and 
the  candle  had  burnt  out,  I  remember 
how  I  still  sat  looking  at  the  moonlight 
on  the  water,  as  if  I  could  hope  to  read 
my  fortune  in  it,  as  in  a  bright  book  ; 
or  to  see  my  mother  with  her  child. 
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coming  from  Heaven,  along  that  shin- 
•  ing  path,  to  look  upon  me  as  she  had 
looked  when  I  last  saw  her  sweet  face. 
I  remember  how  the  solemn  feeling  with 
which  at  length  I  turned  my  eyes  away 
yielded  to  the  sensation  of  gratitude  and 
rest  which  the  sight  of  the  white-cur- 
tained bed  —  and  how  much  more  the 
lying  softly  down  upon  it,  nestling  in 
the  snow-white  sheets  !  —  inspired.  I 
remember  how  I  thought  of  all  the  sol- 
itary places  tmder  the  night  sky  where 
I  had  slept,  and  how  I  prayed  that 
I  never  might  be  houseless  any  more, 
and  never  might  forget  the  houseless.  I 
remember  bow  I  seemed  to  float,  then, 
down  the  melancholy  glory  of  that  track 
upon  the  sea,  away  mto  the  world  of 
dreams. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

MY  AUNT  MAKES  UP  HER  MIND  ABOUT 
MB. 

On  going  down  in  the  morning,  I 
found  mv  aunt  musing  so  profoundly 
over  the  breakfast- table,  with  her  elbow 
on  the  tray,  that  the  contents  of  the  urn 
had  overflowed  the  teapot  and  were  lay- 
ing the  whole  tablecloth  under  water, 
when  my  entrance  put  her  meditations 
to  flight.  I  felt  sure  that  I  had  been  the 
subject  of  her  reflections,  and  was  more 
than  ever  anxious  to  know  her  inten- 
tions towards  me.  Yet  I  dared  not  ex- 
press my  anxiety,  lest  it  should  give  her 
ofiTence. 

My  eyes,  however,  not  being  so  much 
under  control  as  my  tongue,  were  at- 
tracted towards  my  aunt  very  oflen  dur- 
ing breakfast.  I  never  could  look  at  her 
for  a  few  moments  together  but  I  found 
her  looking  at  me,  —  m  an  odd  thought- 
ful manner,  as  if  I  were  an  immense 
way  off,  instead  of  being  on  the  other 
side  of  the  small  round  table.  When 
she  had  finished  her  breakfast,  my  aunt 
very  deliberately  leaned  back  in  her 
chair,  knitted  her  brows,  folded  her 
arms,  and  contemplated  me  at  her  lei- 
sure, with  such  a  fixedness  of  attention 
that  I  was  quite  overpowered  by  embar- 
rassment. Not  having  as  yet  finished 
my  own  breakfast,  I  attempted  to  hide 
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my  confusion  by  proceeding  with  it; 
but  my  knife  tumbled  over  my  fork,  my 
fork  tripped  up  my  knife,  I  chii>ped  bits 
of  bacon  a  surprising  height  into  the 
air  instead  of  cutting  them  for  my  own 
eating,  and  choked  myself  with  my  tea, 
which  persisted  in  going  the  wrong  way 
instead  of  the  right  one,  until  I  gave  in 
altogether,  and  sat  blushing  under  my 
aunt's  close  scrutiny. 

*'  Hallo  1 "  said  my  aunt,  after  a  long 
time. 

I  looked  up,  and  met  her  sharp  bright 
glance  respectfully. 

"I  have  written  to  him,"  said  my 
aunt. 

"To  —  ?" 

"To  your  father-in-law,"  said  my 
aunt.  ''^I  have  sent  him  a  letter  that 
I  '11  trouble  him  to  attend  to,  or  he  and 
I  will  fall  out.  I  can  tell  him  1 " 

"  Does  he  know  where  I  am,  aunt?" 
I  inquired,  alarmed. 

**  I  have  told  him,"  said  my  aunt, 
with  a  nod. 

"Shall  I — be — given  up  to  him?" 
I  faltered. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  my  aunt.  "  We 
shall  see." 

"  Oh  !  I  can 't  think  what  I  shall  do," 
I  exclaimed,  "  if  I  have  to  go  back  to 
Mr.  Murdstone  1 " 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  it," 
said  my  aunt,  shaking  her  head.  "I 
can't  say,  I  am  sure.     We  shall  see." 

My  spirits  sank  under  these  words, 
and  1  became  very  downcast  and  heavy 
of  heart  My  aunt,  without  appearing 
to  take  much  heed  of  me,  put  on  a 
coarse  apron  with  a  bib,  which  she  took 
out  of  the  press,  washed  up  the  teaaips 
with  her  own  hands,  and,  when  every- 
thing was  washed  and  set  in  the  tray 
again,  and  the  cloth  folded  and  put  on 
the  top  of  the  whole,  rang  for  Janet  to 
remove  it.  She  next  swept  up  the 
crumbs  with  a  little  broom  (putting  on 
a  pair  of  gloves  first),  until  there  did 
not  appear  to  be  one  microscopic  speck 
left  on  the  carpet ;  next  dusted  and  ar- 
ranged the  room,  which  was  dusted  and 
arranged  to  a  hair's  breadth  already. 
When  all  these  tasks  were  performed  to 
her  satisfaction,  she  took  off  the  gloves 
and  apron,  folded  them  up,  put  them  in 
the  particular  comer  of  the  press  firom 
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which  they  had  been  taken,  brought 
out  her  work-box  to  her  own  table  in 
the  open  window,  and  sat  down,  with 
the  green  fan  between  her  and  the  light, 
to  work. 

"  I  wish  you  'd  go  up  stairs,"  said  my 
aunt,  as  she  threaded  her  needle,  *'  and 

f've  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Dick,  and 
'11  be  elad  to  know  how  he  gets  on 
with  his  Memorial." 

I  rose  with  all  alacrity,  to  acquit  my- 
self of  this  commission. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  my  aunt,  eying 
me  as  narrowly  as  she  had  eyed  the  nee- 
dle in  threadmg  it,  "you  think  Mr. 
Dick  a  short  name,  eh  ?  " 

"I  thought  it  was  rather  a  short 
name  yesterday,"  I  confessed. 

"You  are  not  to  suppose  that  he 
has  n't  got  a  longer  name,  if  he  chose 
to  use  it,"  said  my  aunt,  with  a  loftier 
air.  "Babley,  — Mr.  Richard  Babley, 
—  that's  the  gentleman's  true  name." 

I  was  going  to  suggest,  with  a  modest 
sense  of  my  youth  and  the  familiarity  I 
had  already  been  guilty  of,  that  I  had 
better  give  him  the  full  benefit  of  that 
name,  when  my  aunt  went  on  to  say :  — 

"  But  don't  you  call  him  by  it,  what- 
ever you  do.  He  can't  bear  nis  name. 
That 's  a  peculiarity  of  his.  Though  I 
don't  know  that  it  *s  much  of  a  peculiar- 
ity, either;  for  he  has  been  ill-used 
enough,  by  some  that  bear  it,  to  have  a 
mortal  antipathy  for  it.  Heaven  knows. 
Mr.  Dick  is  his  name  here,  and  every- 
where else,  nowj  — if  he  ever  went  any- 
where else,  whicli  he  don't.  So  take 
care,  child,  you  don't  call  him  anything 
Imt  Mr.  Dick." 

I  promised  to  obey,  and  went  up  stairs 
with  my  message ;  thinking,  as  I  went. 


that  if  Mr.  Dick  had  been  working  at 
his  Memorial  long,  at  the  same  rate  as 
I  had  seen  him  working  at  it,  through 
the  open  door,  when  I  came  down,  he 
was  probably  getting  on  very  well  in- 
deed. I  found  him  still  driving  at  it 
with  a  long  pen,  and  his  head  almost 
laid  upon  the  paper.  He  was  so  intent 
upon  It  that  I  had  ample  leisure  to  ob- 
serve the  large  paper  kite  in  a  comer, 
the  confusion  of  bundles  of  manuscript, 
the  number  of  pens,  and,  above  all,  the 
quantity  of  ink  (which  he  seemed  to 
have  in,  in  half-gallon  jars  by  the  doz- 


en), before  he  observed  my  being  pres- 
ent. 

"Hal  Phoebus  1"  said  Mr.  Dick, 
laying  down  his  pen.  "  How  does  the 
world  go  ?  I  '11  tell  you  what,"  he  add- 
ed, in  a  lower  tone,  *'  I  should  n't  wish 
it  to  be  mentioned,  but  it 's  a  —  "  here 
he  beckoned  to  me,  and  put  his  lips 
close  to  my  ear — "it's  a  mad  world. 
Mad  as  Bedlam,  boy  1 "  said  Mr.  Dick, 
taking  snuff  from  a  round  box  on  the 
table^  and  laughing  heartily. 

Without  presummg  to  give  my  opin- 
ion on  this  question,  I  delivered  my 
message. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Dick,  in  answer, 
"  my  compliments  to  her,  and  I  —  I  be- 
lieve I  have  made  a  start.  I  think  I 
have  made  a  start,"  said  Mr.  Dick, 
passing  his  hand  among  his  gray  hair, 
and  casting  anything  but  a  confident 
look  at  his  manuscript.  *'You  have 
been  to  school  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  I  answered,  "  for  a  short 
time." 

"  Do  you  recollect  the  date,"  said  Mr. 
Dick,  looking  eamestly4it  me,  and  tak- 
ing up  his  pen,  to  note  it  down,  "  when 
King  Charles  the  First  had  his  head 
cut  off? " 

I  said  I  believed  it  happened  in  the 
year  sucteen  hundred  and  forty-nine. 

"  Well,"  returned  Mr.  Dick,  scratch- 
ing his  ear  with  his  pen,  and  looking 
dubiously  at  me.  "  So  the  books  say ; 
but  I  don't  see  how  that  can  be.  Be- 
cause, if  it  was  so  long  ago,  how  could 
the  people  about  him  have  made  that 
mistake  of  putting  some  of  the  trouble 
out  of  his  head,  after  it  was  taken  off, 
into  mitte  ?  " 

I  was  very  much  surprised  by  the 
inquiry,  but  could  give  no  information 
on  this  point. 

"It's  very  strange,"  said  Mr.  Dick, 
with  a  despondent  look  upon  his  pa- 
pers, and  with  his  hand  among  his  hair 
a^m,  that  I  never  can  get  that  quite 
"g"*-  I  never  can  make  that  perfectly 
clear.  But  no  matter,  no  matter!  "  he 
said  cheerfiilly,    and  rousing   himself. 

there  s  time  enough !  My  compli- 
ments to  Miss  Trotwood,  I  in  getting 
on  very  well  indeed."  * 

I  was  going  away,  when  he  directed 
my  attention  to  the  kite.  "^e«ca 
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"  What  do  you  think  of  that  for  a 
kite?"  he  said. 

I  answered  that  it  was  a  beautiful 
one.  I  should  think  it  must  have  been 
as  much  as  seven  feet  high. 

"I  made  it.  We'll  go  and  fly  it, 
you  and  I,"  said  Mr.  Dick.  "  Do  you 
see  this  ? " 

He  showed  me  that  it  was  covered 
with  manuscript,  very  closely  and  la- 
boriously written,  but  so  plainly  that 
as  I  looked  along  the  lines  I  thought 
I  saw  some  allusion  to  King  Charles 
the  First's  head  again  in  one  or  two 
places. 

"There 's  plenty  of  string,"  said  Mr. 
Dick ;  "  and  when  it  flies  high  it  takes 
the  fiicts  a  long  way.  That 's  my  man- 
ner of  diffusing  'em.  I  don't  know 
where  they  may  come  down.  It's 
'  according  to  circumstances,  and  the 
wind,  and  so  forth;  but  I  take  my 
chance  of  that" 

His  face  was  so  very  mild  and  pleas- 
ant, and  had  something  so  reverend  in 
it,  though  it  was  hale  and  hearty>  that 
I  was  not  sure  but  that  he  was  having 
a  good-humored  jest  with  me.  So  I 
laughed,  and  he  laughed,  and  we  part- 
ed the  best  friends  possible. 

"  Well,  child^"  said  my  aunt,  when  I 
went  down  stairs.  **  And  what  of  Mr. 
Dick,  this  morning?  " 

I  informed  her  that  he  sent  his  com- 
pliments, and  was  getting  on  very  well 
mdeed. 

"What  do  you  think  of  him?"  said 
my  aunt. 

I  had  some  shadowy  idea  of  endeav- 
oring to  evade  the  question  by  reply- 
ing that  I  thought  him  a  very  nice 
gentleman ;  but  my  aunt  was  not  to  be 
so  put  o£^  for  she  laid  her  work  down 
in  her  lap,  and  said,  folding  her  hands 
upon  it,  — 

"  Come  I  Your  sister  Betsey  Trot- 
wood  would  have  told  me  what  she 
thought  of  any  one  directly.  Be  as 
like  your  sister  as  you  can,  and  speak 
out  1 " 

"Is  he  —  is  Mr.  Dick— I  ask  be- 
cause I  don't  know,  aunt  —  is  he  at  all 
out  of  his  mind  then  ?  "  I  stammered ; 
for  I  felt  I  was  on  dangerous  ground. 

"  Not  a  morsel,"  said  my  aunt. 

''Of  indeed  1 "  I  observed,  faintly. 


*'  If  there  is  anything  in  the  world," 
said  my  aunt,  with  g^eat  decision  and 
force  of  manner,  "  that  Mr.  Dick  is  not, 
it's  that." 

I  had  nothing  better  to  offer,  than 
another  timid  "  O  indeed  I " 

"  He  has  been  called  mad, "  said  my 
aunt  "  I  have  a  selfish  pleasure  in 
saying  he  has  been  called  mad,  or  I 
should  not  have  had  the  benefit  of  his 
society  and  advice  for  these  last  ten 
years  and  upwards, —  in  £;ict,  ever  since 
your  sister,  Betsey  Trotwood,  disap- 
pointed me." 

"  So  long  as  that?  "  I  said. 

"  And  nice  people  they  were,  who  had 
the  audacity  to  call  him  mad,"  pursued 
my  aunt.  "  Mr.  Dick  is  a  sort  of  dis- 
tant connection  of  mine, —  it  doesn't 
matter  how.  I  needn't  enter  into  that 
If  it  hadn't  been  for  mej  his  own  broth- 
er would  have  shut  him  up  for  life. 
That 'sail." 

I  am  afraid  it  was  hypocritical  in  me ; 
but,  seeing  that  vsx<j  aunt  felt  strongly 
on  the  subject,  I  tried  to  look  as  if  I 
felt  strongly  too. 

"  A  proud  fool ! "  said  my  aunt 
"Because  his  brother  was  a  little 
eccentric, —  though  he  is  not  half  so 
eccentric  a»  a  good  many  people, —  he 
did  n't  like  to  nave  him  visible  about 
his  house,  and  sent  him  away  to  some 
private  asylum-place;  though  he  had 
been  left  to  his  particular  care  by  their 
deceased  father,  who  thought  him  al- 
most a  natural.  And  a  wise  man  he 
must  have  been  to  think  sol  Mad 
himself,  no  doubt." 

Again,  as  my  aunt  looked  quite  con- 
vinced, I  endeavored  to  look  quite 
convinced  also. 

"So  I  stepped  in,"  said  my  aunt, 
"  and  made  hira  an  offer.  I  said,  your 
brother's  sane, — a  great  deal  more 
sane  than  you  are,  or  ever  will  be,  it  is 
to  be  hoped.  Let  him  have  his  little 
income,  and  come  and  live  with  me.  / 
am  not  afraid  of  him,  /  am  not  proud,  / 
am  ready  to  take  care  of  him,  and  shall 
not  ill-treat  him  as  some  people  (besides 
the  asylum  folks)  have  done.  After  a 
good  deal  of  squabbling,"  said  my  aunt, 
"  I  got  him ;  and  he  has  been  here  ever 
since.  He  is  the  most  friendly  and 
amenable   creature  in  existence;  and 
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as  for  advice  I  —  But  nobody  knows 
what  that  man's  mind  is,  except  my- 
«el£" 

Mv  aunt  smoothed  her  dress  and 
shook  her  head,  as  if  she  smoothed  de- 
fiance of  the  whole  world  out  of  the 
one,  and  shook  it  out  of  the  other. 

"  He  had  a  favorite  sister,"  said  my 
aunt,  —  "a  good  creature,  and  very  kind 
to  him.  But  she  did  what  they  all  do, 
— took  a  husband.  And  he  did  what 
they  all  do,  —  made  her  wretched.  It 
had  such  an  effect  upon  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Dick  {jthat  's  not  madness  I  hope  I ) 
that,  combined  with  his  fear  of^  his 
brother,  and  his  sense  of  his  unkind- 
ness,  it  threw  him  into  a  fever.  That 
was  before  he  came  to  me ;  but  the 
recollection  of  it  b  oppressive  to  him 
even  now.  Did  he  say  anything  to 
you  about  King  Charles  the  First, 
child?" 

"  Yes,  aunt" 

**  Ah  1 "  said  my  aunt,  rubbing  her 
nose  as  if  she  were  a  little  vexed. 
**  That 's  his  allegorical  way  of  express- 
ing it  He  connects  his  illness  with 
great  disturbance  and  agitation,  natu- 
rally, and  that 's  the  figure,  or  the  sim- 
ile, or  whatever  it's  called,  which  he 
chooses  to  use.  And  why  shouldn't 
iie,  if  he  thinks  proper  I  " 

I  said,  "  Certainly,  aunt." 

"It*s  not  a  business-like  way  of 
speaking,"  said  my  aunt,  "  nor  a  worldly 
way.  I  am  aware  of  that ;  and  that 's 
the  reason  why  1  insist  upon  it^  that 
there  sha'n't  bie  a  word  about  it  m  bis 
Memorial." 

"  Is  it  a  Memorial  about  his  own  his- 
tory that  he  is  writing,  aunt  ?  " 

"  Yes,  child,"  said  my  annt,  rubbing 
her  nose  a^in.  "  He  is  memorializing 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  the  Lord  Some- 
body or  other,  —  one  of  those  people,  at 
all  events,  who  are  paid  to  be  memonal- 
ixed, — about  his  afi^irs.  I  supi)ose  it 
will  go  in,  one  of  these  days.  He 
hasn't  be^n  able  to  draw  it  up  yet, 
without  introducing  that  mode  of  ex- 
pressing himself;  but  it  don't  signify ; 
It  keeps  him  employed." 

In  feet,  I  found  out  afterwards,  that 
Mr.  Dick  had  been  for  upwards  of  ten 
years  endeavoring  to  keep  King  Charies 
the  First  uut  of  the  Memorial;  bat  he 


had  been  constantly  getting  into  it,  and 
was  there  now. 

"  I  say  again,"  said  my  aunt,  "  no- 
body knows  what  that  man's  mind  is 
except  myself;  and  he  's  the  most  amen- 
able and  firiendly  creature  in  existence. 
If  he  likes  to  fly  a  kite  sometimes,  what 
of  that  I  Franklin  used  to  fly  a  kite. 
He  was  a  Quaker,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  And  a 
Quaker  flying  a  kite  is  a  much  more 
ridiculous  object  than  anybody  else." 

If  I  could  have  supposed  that  my 
aunt  had  recounted  these  particulars  ior 
my  especial  behoof,  and  as  a  piece  of 
•confidence  in  me,  I  should  have  felt 
very  much  distinguislied,  and  should 
have  augured  favorably  firom  such  a 
mark  of  her  good  opinion.  But  I  could 
hardlv  help  observing  that  she  had 
launcned  into  them,  chiefly  because  the 
question  was  raised  in  her  own  mind, 
and  with  very  little  reference  to  me, 
though  she  hsul  addressed  herself  to  me 
in  the  absence  of  anybody  else. 

At  the  same  time,  I  must  say  that  the 
generosity  of  her  championship  of  ijoor 
harmless  Mr.  Dick  not  only  inspired 
my  young  breast  with  some  selfish  nope 
for  myself,  but  warmed  it  unselfisHy 
towards  her.  I  believe  that  I  began  to 
know  that  tliere  was  something  about 
my  aunt^  notwithstanding  her  many  ec- 
centricities and  odd  humors,  to  be  non- 
ored  and  trusted  in.  Though  she  was 
iust  as  sharp  that  day  as  on  the  day 
before,  and  was  in  and  out  about  the 
donkeys  just  as  often,  and  was  thrown 
into  a  tremendous  state  of  indignation, 
when  a  young  man.  going  by,  ogled 
Janet  at  a  window  (which  was  one  of 
tiie  gravest  misdemeanors  that  could  be 
committed  agamst  my  aunt's  dignity), 
she  seemed  to  me  to  command  more  of 
myrespect,  if  not  less  of  my  fear. 

The  anxiety  I  underwent,  in  the  in- 
terval which  necessarily  elapsed  before 
a  reply  could  be  received  to  her  letter 
to  Mr.  Murdstone,  was  extreme  ;  but  I 
made  an  endeavor  to  suppress  it,  and 
to  be  as  agreeable  as  I  could  in  a  quiet 
way,  both  to  my  aunt  and  Mr.  Dick. 
The  latter  and  I  would  have  gone  out 
to  fly  the  great  kite,  but  that  I  had 
still  no  other  clothes  than  the  anything 
but  -ornamental  garments  with  which  I 
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had  been  decorated  on  the  first  day, 
and  which  confined  me  to  the  house, 
except  for  an  hour  after  dark,  when  ray 
aunt,  for  my  health's  sake,  paraded  me 
up  and  down  on  the  cliff  outside,  before 
goiiwr  to  bed.  At  length  the  reply  finom 
Mr.  Murdstone  came,  and  my  aunt  in- 
formed me,  to  my  infinite  terror,  that 
he  was  coming  to  speak  to  her  himself 
on  the  next  day.  On  the  next  day,  still 
bundled  up  in  mv  curious  habiliments, 
I  sat  counting  the  time,  flushed  and 
heated  by  the  conflict  of  sinking  hopes 
and  rising  fears  within  me,  and  wait- 
ing to  be  startled  by  the  sight  of  the 
gloomy  face,  whose  non-arrivai  startled 
me  every  minute. 

My  aunt  was  a  little  more  imperious 
and  stem  than  usual ;  but  I  observed 
no  other  token  of  her  preparing  herself 
to  receive  the  visitor  so  much  dreaded 
by  me.  She  sat  at  work  in  the  window, 
and  I  sat  by,  with  my  thoughts  running 
astray  on  all  possible  and  imi^ossible 
restdts  of  Mr.  Murdstone's  visit,  until 
pretty  late'in  the  aflemoon.  Our  dinner 
had  been  indefinitely  postponed ;  but  it 
was  growing  so  late  that  my  aunt  had 
ordered  it  to  be  got  ready,  when  she 
gave  a  sudden  alarm  of  donkeys,  and, 
to  my  consternation  and  amazement,  I 
beheld  Miss  Murdstone,  on  a  side-sad- 
dle, ride  deliberately  oyer  the  sacred 
piece  of  green,  and  stop  in  front  of  the 
nouse,  looking  about  her. 

"  Go  along  with  you ! "  cried  my  aunt, 
shaking  her  head  and  her  fist  at  the 
window.  "  You  have  no  business  there. 
How  dare  you  trespass  ?  Go  along  1 
O,  you  bold-faced  thmg ! " 

My  aunt  was  so  exasperated  by  the 
coolness  with  which  Miss  Murdstone 
looked  about  her,  that  I  really  believe 
she  was  motionless,  and  unable  for  the 
moment  to  dart  out  according  to  custom. 
I  seized  the  opportunity  to  inform  her 
who  it  was,  and  that  the  gentleman 
now  coming  near  the  oflfender  (for  the 
way  up  was  very  steep,  and  he  had 
dropped  behind)  was  Mr.  Murdstone 
himself 

**  I  don't  care  who  it  is  ! "  cried  my 
aunt,  still  shaking  her  head,  and  gestic- 
ulating^ anything  but  welcome  from  the 
bow-wmdow.  "  I  won't  be  trespassed 
upon.    I  won't  allow   it.    Go   awayl 


Janet,  turn  him  round.  Lead  hini  off  I " 
and  I  saw,  from  behind  my  aunt,  a  sort 
of  hurried  battle-piece,  m  which  the 
donkey  stood  resisting  everybody,  with 
all  his  four  legs  planted  different  ways, 
while  Janet  tried  to  pull  him  round  by 
the  bridle,  Mr.  Murdstone  tried  to 
lead  him  on,  Miss  Murdstone  struck  at 
Janet  with  a  parasol,  and  several  boys, 
who  had  come  to  see  the  engagement, 
shouted  vigorously.  But  my  aunt,  sud- 
denly descrying  among  them  the  young 
nialefactor  who  was  the  donkey's  guar- 
dian, and  who  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
veterate offenders  against  her,  thoudi 
hardly  in  his  teens,  rushed  out  to  the 
scene  of  action,  pounced  upon  him,  cap- 
tured him,  dragged  him,  with  his  jacket 
over  his  head,  and  his  heels  gnnding 
the  ground,  into  the  garden,  and,  call- 
ing upon  Janet  to  fetch  the  constables 
and  justices,  that  he  might  be  taken, 
tried,  and  executed  on  the  spot,  held 
him  at  bay  there.  This  part  of  the 
business,  however,  did  not  last  long; 
for  the  young  rascal,  being  expert  at  a 
variety  of  feints  and  dodges,  of  which 
my  aunt  had  no  conception,  soon  went 
whooping  away,  leaving  some  deep 
impressions  of  his  nailed  boots  in  the 
flower-beds,  and  taking  his  donkey  in 
triumph  with  him. 

Miss  Murdstone,  during  the  latter 
portion  of  the  contest,  had  dismounted, 
and  was  now  waiting  with  her  brother 
at  the  bottom  of  the  steps,  until  my 
aunt  should  be  at  leisure  to  receive 
them.  My  aunt,  a  little  ruffled  by  the 
combat,  march^  past  them  into  the 
house,  with  great  mgnity,  and  took  no 
notice  of  theu-  presence,  untU  they  were 
announced  by  Janet. 

"Shall  I  go  away,  aunt?"  I  asked, 
trembling. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  my  aunt.  "  Certain- 
ly not  I "  With  which  she  pushed  me 
into  a  comer  near  her,  and  fenced  me 
in  with  a  chair,  as  if  it  were  a  prison  or  a 
bar  of  justice.  This  position  I  contin- 
ued to  occupy  during  the  whole  inter- 
view, and  from  it  I  now  saw  Mr.  and 
Miss  Murdstone  enter  the  room. 

"O,"  said  my  aunt,  "I  was  not 
aware  at  first  to  whom  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  objecting.  But  I  don't  allow  anybody 
to  ride  over  that  tur£    I  make  no  ex- 
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ceptions.  I  don't  allow  anybody  to  do 
it/' 

"  Your  regulation  is  rather  awkward  to 
strangers,"  said  Miss  Murdstone. 

"  /j  it  ? "  said  my  aunt. 

Mr.  Murdstone  seemed  afraid  of  a 
renewal  of  hostilities,  and,  interposing, 
began,  — 

"  Miss  Trotwood  I " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  observed  my 
aunt,  with  a  keen  look.  "  You  are  the 
Mr,  Murdstone  who  married  the  widow 
of  ray  late  nephew,  David  Copperfield, 
of  Blunderstone  Rookery?  —  Though 
why  Rookery,  /  don't  know  1 " 

"  I  am,"  said  Mr.  Murdstone. 

"You'll  excuse  my  saying,  sir,"  re- 
turned my  aunt,  **  that  I  think  it  would 
have  been  a  much  better  and  happier 
thing  if  you  had  left  that  poor  child 
alone," 

"  I  so  far  agree  with  what  Miss  Trot- 
wood has  remarked,"  observed  Miss 
Murdstone,  bridling,  "  that  I  consider 
our  lamented  Qara  to  have  been,  in  sdl 
essential  respects,  a  mere  child." 

"It  is  a  comfort  to  you  and  me, 
ma'am,"  said  my  aunt,  "who  are 
getting  on  in  life,  and  are  not  likely  to 
be  made  unhappy  by  our  personal 
attractions,  that  nobody  can  say  the 
same  of  us." 

"  No  doubt ! "  returned  Miss  Murd- 
stone, though,  I  thought,  not  with  a 
very  ready  or  gracious  assent.  "And 
it  certainly  might  have  been,  as  you  say, 
a  better  and  happier  thing  for  my  broth- 
er, if  he  had  never  entered  into  such  a 
maniage.  I  have  always  been  of  that 
opinion." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  have,"  said  my 
aunt.  ^  "Janet,"  ringinff  the  bell,  "my 
compliments  to  Mr.  Dick,  and  beg  him 
to  come  down." 

Until  he  came,  my  aimt  sat  perfectly 
upright  and  stifl^  frowning  at  the  wall. 
When  he  came,  my  aunt  performed  the 
ceremony  of  introduction. 

"Mr.  Dick-  An  old  and  intimate 
friend.  On  whose  judgment,"  said  my 
aunt,  with  emphasis,  as  an  admonition 
to  Mr.  Dick,  who  was  biting  his  fore- 
finger, and  looking  rather  foolish,  "  I 
rely." 

Mr.  Dick  took  hb  finger  out  of  his 
mouth,  on  this  hint,  and  stood  among 


the  group,  with  a  grave  and  attentive 
expression  of  face.  My  aunt  incHned 
her  head  to  Mr.  Murdstone,  who  went 
on,— 

"Miss  Trotwood,  <m  the  receipt  of 
your  letter,  I  considered  it  an  act  of 
greater  justice  to  myself,  and  perhaps  of 
more  respect  to  you  —  " 

"  Thank  you,"  said  my  aunt,  still  ey- 
ing him  keenly.  "You  needn't  mind 
me." 

" — To  answer  it  in  person,  however 
inconvenient  the  journey,"  pursued  Mr. 
Murdstone,  "rather  than  by  letter. 
This  unhappy  boy  who  has  run  away 
fi-oro  his  fnends  and  his  occupation-*'" 

"  And  whose  appearance,"  interposed 
his  sister,  directing  general  attention  to 
me  in  my  indefinable  costume,  "  is  per- 
fectly scandalous  and  disgraceful " 

"Jane  Murdstone,"  said  her  broth- 
er, "  have  the  goodness  not  to  interrupt 
me.  This  unhappy  boy,  ^  Miss  Trot- . 
wood,  has  been  the  occasion  of  much 
domestic  trouble  and  uneasiness,  both 
during  the  lifetime  of  my  late  dear  wife, 
and  smce.  He  has  a  sullen,  rebellious 
spirit,  a  violent  temper,  and  an  unto- 
ward, intractable  disposition.  Both  my 
sister  and  myself  have  endeavored  to 
correct  his  vices,  but  ineffectually.  And 
I  have  felt — we  both  have  felt,  I  may 
say ;  my  sister  being  fully  in  my  confi- 
dence—that it  is  right  you  should 
receive  this  grave  and  dispassionate 
as.surance  from  our  lips." 

"It  can  hardly  be  necessary  for  me  to 
confirm  anything  stated  by  my  brother," 
said  Miss  Murdstone ;  "  but  I  beg  to 
observe,  that,  of  all  the  boys  in  the 
world,  I  believe  this  is  the  worst  b<^." 

"  Strong  !  "  said  my  aunt,  shortly. 

"But  not  at  all  too  strong  for  the 
facts,"  returned  Miss  Murdstone. 

"  Ha  I "  said  my  aunt,    "  Well,  sir? " 

"  I  have  my  own  opinions,"  resumed 
Mr.  Murdstone,  whose  face  darkened 
more  and  more,  the  more  he  and  my 
aunt  observed  each  other,  which  they 
did  very  narrowly,  "  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  bringing  him  up.  They  are  founded, 
in  part,  on  my  knowledge  of  him,  and 
in  part,  on  my  knowledge  of  my  own 
means  and  resources.  I  am  responsible 
for  them  to  myself,  I  act  upon  them,  and 
I  say  no  more  about  them.    It  is  enough 
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that  I  place  this  boy  under  the  ere  of  a 
fioend  of  my  own,  in  a  respectable  busi' 
ness ;  that  it  does  not  please  him  ;  that 
he  runs  away  from  it,  makes  himself  a 
common  vagabond  about  the  country; 
and  comes  here,  in  rags,  to  appeal  to 
vou.  Miss  Trotwood.  I  wish  to  set 
before  you,  honorably,  the  exact  conse- 
quences—  so  far  as  they  are  within  my 
Icnowledge — of  your  abetting  him  in 
this  appeal." 

**But  about  the  respectable  business 
fiist,"  said  my  aunt  "  If  he  had  been 
your  own  boy,  you  would  have  put  him 
to  it,  just  the  same  I  suppose?  *' 

*'If  be  had  been  my  brother's  own 
boy,"  returned  Miss  Murdstone,  strik- 
ing in,  *'  his  character,  I  trust,  would 
have  been  altogether  different." 

"  Or  if  the  poor  child,  his  mother, 
had  been  alive,  he  would  still  have  gone 
into  the  respectable  business,  would 
he  ?  "  said  my  aunt. 

"I  believe,"  said  Mr.  Murdstone, 
with  an  inclination  of  his  head,  **  that 
Clara  would  have  disputed  nothing 
which  myself  and  my  sister,  Jane  Murd- 
stone, were  agreed  was  for  the  best." 

Miss  Murdstone  confirmed  this  with 
an  audible  murmur. 

"  Humph  I "  said  my  aunt.  "  Un- 
fortunate baby  I " 

Mr.  Dick,  who  had  been  rattling  his 
money  all  this  time,  was  rattling  it  so 
loudly  now  that  my  aunt  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  check  him  with  a  look,  before 
saying, — 

**  The  poor  child's  annuity  died  with 
her?" 

**  Died  with  her,"  replied  Mr.  Murd- 
stone. 

"  And  there  was  no  settlement  of  the 
little  property — the  house  and  garden 
— the  what's-its-name  Rookery  with- 
out any  rooks  in  it —  upon  her  boy? " 

**  It  had  been  left  to  her,  uncondition- 
ally, by  her  first  husband,"  Mr.  Murd- 
stone Segan,  when  my  aunt  caught  him 
Up  with  the  greatest  irascibility  and  im- 
patience. 

"  Good  Lord,  man  t  there 's  no  occa- 
sion to  say  that.  Left  to  her  uncondi- 
tionally !  I  think  I  see  David  Coi>p|er- 
field  looking  forward  to  any  condition 
of  any  sort  or  kind,  though  it  stared 
him  point-blank  in  the  &cei    Of  course 


it  was  left  to  her  unconditionally.  But 
when  she  married  again,  —  when  she 
took  that  most  disastrous  step  of  marry- 
ing vou,  in  short,"  said  my  aunt,  "to 
be  plain,  —  did  no  one  put  in  a  word  for 
the  boy  at  that  time  ?  " 

"  My  late  wife  loved  her  second  hus- 
band, madam  J "  said  Mr.  Murdstone, 
''and  trusted  implicitly  in  him." 

"Your  late  wife,  sir,  was  a  most 
unworldly,  most  unhappy,  most  unfor* 
tunate  baby,"  returned  my  aunt,  shak- 
ing her  head  at  him.  "That 's what 
she  was.  And,  now  what  have  you 
got  to  say  next?" 

"Merely  this,  Miss  Trotwood,"  he 
returned.  "  I  am  here  to  take  David 
back,  —  to  take  him  back  uncondition- 
ally, to  dispose  of  him  as  I  think  proper, 
and  to  desu  with  him  as  I  think  right. 
I  am  not  here  to  make  any  promise,  or 
give  any  pledge  to  anjrbody.  You  may 
possibly  have  some  idea,  Miss  Trot- 
wood, of  abetting  him  in  his  running 
away,  and  in  his  complaints  to  you. 
Your  manner,  which  I  must  say  does 
not  seem  intended  to  propitiate,  induces 
me  to  think  it  possible.  Now  I  must 
caution  you^  that,  if  you  abet  him  once, 
you  abet  him  for  good  and  all ;  if  you 
step  in  between  him  and  me,  now,  you 
must  step  in,  Miss  Trotwood,  forever.  I 
cannot  trifle,  or  be  trifled  with.  I  am 
here,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  to  take 
him  away.  Is  he  ready  to  go  ?  If  he  is 
not,  -~-  and  you  tell  me  he  is  not ;  on  any 
pretence  ;  it  is  indifferent  to  me  what,  — 
my  doors  are  shut  against  him  hence- 
forth, and  yours,  I  take  it  for  granted, 
are  open  to  him." 

To  this  address  my  aunt  had  listened 
with  the  closest  attention,  sitting  per- 
fectly upright,  with  her  hands  folded  on 
one  knee,  and  looking  grimly  on  the 
speaker.  When  he  had  finished,  she 
turned  her  eyes  so  as  to  command  Miss 
Murdstone,  without  otherwise  disturb- 
ing her  attitude,  and  said,  — 

^*Well,  ma'am,  have  you  got  any- 
thing to  remark  ?  *' 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Trotwood,"  said  Miss 
Murdstone,  "all  that  I  could  say  has 
been  so  well  said  by  my  brother,  and  all 
that  I  know  to  be  the  fact  has  been  so 
plainly  stated  by  him,  that  I  have  noth- 
ing to  add  except  my  thanks  for  your 
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politenesa.  For  your  very  great  polite- 
ness, I  am  sure,"  said  Miss  Murdstone  ; 
with  an  ircn^  which  no  more  affected 
my  aunt  than  it  discomposed  the  cannon 
I  had  slept  by  at  Chatham. 

"And  what  does  the  boy  say?  "  said 
my  aunt.  *♦  Are  you  ready  to  go,  Da- 
vid ?  " 

I  answered,  No,  and  entreated  her  not 
to  let  me  go.  I  said  that  neither  Mr. 
nor  Miss  Murdstone  had  ever  liked  me, 
or  had  ever  been  kind  to  me  :  that  they 
had  made  my  mamma,  who  always 
loved  me  dearly,  unhappy  about  me, 
and  that  I  knew  it  well,  and  that  Peg- 
gotty  knew  it.  I  said  that  I  had  been 
more  miserable  than  I  thought  anybody 
could  believe  who  only  knew  how  young 
I  was.  And  I  begged  and  prayed  my 
aunt  •—  I  forget  in  what  terms  now,  but 
I  remember  that  they  aflfected  me  very 
much  then — to  befriend  and  protect 
me,  for  my  father's  sake, 

"Mr.  Dick,"  said  my  aunt,  "what 
shall  I  do  with  this  child?" 

Mr.  Dick  considered,  hesitated, 
brightened,  and  rejoined,  "  Have  him 
measured  for  a  suit  of  clothes  directly." 

"Mr.  Dick,"  said  my  aunt,  trium- 
phantly, "give  me  your  hand,  for  your 
common  sense  is  invaluable."  Having 
shaken  it  with  great  cordiality,  she 
p^led  me  towards  her,  and  said  to  Mr. 
Murdstone,  — 

"  You  can  go  when  you  like  ;  I  '11  take 
my  chance^  with  the  boy.     If  he 's  all 

irou  say  he  is,  at  least  I  can  do  as  much 
or  him  then,  as  you  have  done.  But  I 
don't  believe  a  word  of  it."^ 

"Miss  Trotwood,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Murdstone,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  as 
he  rose,  "  if  you  were  a  gentleman  —  " 

"  Bah  1  stuff  and  nonsense  1 "  said  my 
aunt.     "  Don't  talk  to  me  ! " 

"  How  exquisitely  polite  1 "  exclaimed 
Miss  Murdstone,  nsmg.  "  Overpower- 
ing, really ! " 

"  Do  you  think  I  don't  know,"  said 
my  aunt,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  sister, 
and  continuing  to  address  the  brother, 
and  to  shake  her  head  at  him  with  in- 
finite expression,  "  what  kind  of  life 
you  must  have  led  that  poor,  unhappy, 
misdirected  baby?  Do  you  think  I 
don't  know  what  a  woful  day  it  was 
for  the  soft  little  creature  when^iw  first 
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came  in  her  way,  — smirking  and  makinj^ 
great  eyes  at  her,  I  *11  be  bound,  as  if 
you  could  n't  say  boh  I  to  a  goose  1 " 

"  I  never  heard  anything  so  ele- 
gant 1 "  said  Mi&  Murdstone. 

"Do  you  think  I  can't  understand 
you  as  well  as  if  I  had  seen  you,"  pur- 
sued my  aunt,  "  now  that  I  do  see  and 
hear  you,  —  which,  I  tell  you  candidly, 
is  anything  but  a  pleasure  to  me?  O 
yes,  oless  us !  who  so  smooth  and  silky 
as  Mr.  Murdstone  at  first  I  The  poor, 
benighted  innocent  had  n^ver  seen  such 
a  man.  He  was  made  of  sweetness. 
He  worshipped  her.  He  doted  on  her 
boy,  —  tenderly  doted  on  him  !  He 
was  to  be  another  father  to  him,  ^d 
they  were  all  to  live  together  in  a  garden 
of  roses,  were  n't  they  ?  Ugh  !  Get 
along  with  you,    do  ! "  said  my  aunt. 

"I  never  heard  anything  like  this 
nerson  in  my  life  1 "  exclaimed  Miss 
Murdstone. 

"  And  when  you  had  made  sure  of 
the  poor  little  tool,"  said  my  aunt,  — 
"God  forgive  me  that  I  should  call  her 
so,  and  she  gone  where  you  won't  go  in 
a  hurry,  —  because  you  had  not  done 
wrong  enough  to  her  and  hers,  you 
must  Degin  to  train  her,  must  you  ?  be- 
gin to  break  her,  like  a  poor  caged 
bird,  and  wear  her  deluded  life  away> 
in  teaching  her  to  sing  your  notes  ?  " 

"  This  is  either  insanity  or  intoxica- 
tion," said  Miss  Murdstone,  in  a  per- 
fect agony,  at  not  being  able  to  turn  the 
current  of  my  aunt's  address  towards 
herself;  "  and  my  suspicion  is,  that  it 's 
intoxication." 

Miss  Betsey,  without  taking  th6  least 
notice  of  the  interruption,  continued  to 
address  herself  to  Mr.  Murdstone,  as 
if  there  had  been  no  such  thing. 

"  Mr.  Murdstone,"  she  said,  taking 
her  finger  at  him,  "you  were  a  tyrant 
to  the  simple  baby,  and  you  broke  her 
heart.  She  was  a  loving  baby,  —  I 
know  that  ;  I  knew  it  years  before  V4m 
ever  saw  her,  —  and  Uirough  the  best 
part  of  her  weakness,  you  gave  her  the 
wounds  she  died  of.  There  is  the  truth 
for  your  comfort,  however  you  like  it. 
And  you  and  your  instruments  may 
make  the  most  of  it." 

"Allow  me  to  inquire.  Miss  Trot- 
wood,"   interposed    Miss    Murdstone, 
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*?whom  vou  are  pleased  to  call,  in  a 
dK»ce  ot  words  in  which  I  am  not  ex- 
perienced, my  brother's  instruments  ?  " 

Still  stone  deaf  to  the  voice,  and  ut- 
terly unmoved  by  it,  Miss  Betsey  pur- 
sued her  discourse. 

"  It  was  clear  enough,  as  I  have  told 
you,  years  before  >'<?«  ever  saw  her,  — 
and  why,  in  the  mysterious  dispensations 
of  Providence,  you  ever  did  see  her,  is 
more  than  humanity  can  comprehend, 
— it  was  clear  enough  that  the  poor  soft 
little  thing  would  marry  ^mebody,  at 
some  time  or  other ;  but  I  did  hope  it 
would  n't  have  been  as  bad  as  it  has 
^med  out  That  was  the  time,  Mr. 
Murdstone,  when  she  gave  birth  to  her 
boy  here,'*  said  my  aunt ;  "to  the  poor 
thild  you  sometimes  tormented  her 
thmugh  afterwards,  which  is  a  disa- 
gi>eeable  remembrance,  and  makes  the 
6tght  of  him  odious  now.  Ay,  ay  I 
you  needn't  wince  I"  said  my  a\mt, 
'*  I  know  it 's  true  without  that." 

He  had  stood  by  the  door,  all  this 
while,  observant  of  her,  with  a  smile 
upon  his  face,  though  his  black  eyebrows 
were  heavily  contracted.  I  remarked 
now,  that,  though  the  smile  was  on  his 
fece  still,  his  color  had  gone  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  he  seemed  to  breatlie  as  if  he 
had  been  running. 

"  Good  day,  sir,"  said  my  aunt,  "  and 
good  by  I  Good  day  to  you,  too, 
raa*am,'  said  my  aunt,  turning  sudden- 
ly upon  his  sister.  "  Let  me  see  you 
tide  a  donkey  over  my  green  again,  and, 
as  sure  as  you  have  a  head  upon  your 
shoulders,  I  '11  knock  your  bonnet  off, 
and  tread  upon  it ! " 

It  would  require  a  painter,  and'  no 
common  painter  too,  to  depict  my  aunt's 
fece  as  she  delivered  herself  of  this  very 
unexpected  sentiment,  and  Miss  Murd- 
stone's  face  as  she  heard  it.  But  the 
manner  of  the  speech,  no  less  than  the 
ftiatter,  was  so  fiery  that  Miss  Murd- 
stone, without  a  word  in  answer,  dis- 
creetly put  her  arm  through  her  broth- 
er's, and  walked  haughtily  out  of  the 
cottage ;  my  aunt  remaining  in  the 
window,  looking  after  them,  prepared, 
I  have  no  doubt,  in  case  of  the  don- 
key's reappearance,  to  carry  her  threat 
wto  instant  execution. 

No  attempt  at  defiance  being  made^ 


however,  her  face  gradually  relaxed, 
and  became  so  pleasant  that  I  was  em* 
boldened  to  kiss  and  thank  her ;  which 
I  did  with  great  heartiness,  and  with 
both  my  arms  clasped  round  her  neck. 
I  then  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Dick,  who 
shook  hands  with  me  a  great  many 
times,  and  hailed  this  happy  close  of 
the  proceedings  with  repeated  bursts  of 
laughter. 

"  You  '11  consider  yourself  ^ardian, 
jointly  with  me,  of*^  this  child,  Mr. 
Dick,"  said  my  aunt. 

"  I  shall  be  delighted,"  said  Mr. 
Dick,  "  to  be  the  guardian  of  David's 
son." 

"Very  good,"  returned  my  aunt; 
"/Aa/'s  settled.  I  have  been  think- 
ing, do  you  know,  Mr.  Dick,  that  I 
might  call  him  Trotwood?" 

"  Certainly,  certainly.  Call  him  Trot- 
wood, certainly,"  said  Mr.  Dick.  "  Da- 
vid's son 's  Trotwood." 

"  Trotwood  Copperfield,  you  mean," 
returned  my  aunt. 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure.  Yes.  Trotwood 
Copperfield,"  said  Mr.  Dick,  a  little 
abasned. 

My  aunt  took  so  kindly  to  the  no- 
tion, that  some  ready-made  clothes, 
which  were  purchased  for  me  that  af- 
ternoon, were  marked  "  Trotwood  Cop- 
perfield," in  her  own  handwriting,  and 
in  indelible  marking-ink,  before  I  put 
them  on  ;  and  it  was  settled  that  all  the 
other  clothes  which  were  ordered  to  be 
made  for  me  (a  complete  outfit  was  be- 
spoke that  afternoon)  should  be  marked 
in  the  same  way. 

Thus  I  began  my  new  life,  in  a  new 
name,  and  with  everything  new  about 
me.  Now  that  the  state  of  doubt  was 
over,  I  felt,  for  many  days,  like  one  in  a 
dream.  I  never  thought  that  I  had  a 
curious  couple  of  guardians,  in  my  aunt 
and  Mr.  Dick.  I  never  thought  of  any- 
thing about  myself,  distinctly.  The  two 
things  clearest  in  my  mind  were,  that  a 
remoteness  had  come  upon  the  old  Blun- 
derstone  life,  —which  seemed  to  lie  in 
the  haze  of  an  immeasurable  distance ; 
and  that  a  curtain  had  forever  fallen  on 
my  life  at  Murdstone  and  Grinby's. 
No  one  has  ever  raised  that  curtain 
since.  I  have  lifted  it  for  a  moment, 
even  in  this  narratiye»  with  a  reluctant 
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hand,  and  dropped  it  gladly.  The  re- 
membrance of  that  life  is  fraught  with 
so  much  pain  to  me,  with  so  much 
mental  suffering  and  want  of  hope, 
that  I  have  never  had  the  courage 
even  to  examine  how  long  I  was 
doomed  to  lead  it.  Whether  it  lasted 
for  a  year,  or  more,  or  less,  I  do  not 
know.  I  only  know  that  it  was,  and 
ceased  to  be  ;  and  that  I  have  written, 
and  there  I  leave  it. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

I  MAKE  ANOTHER  BBGINNXNa 

Mr.  Dick  and  I  soon  became  the 
best  of  friends,  and  very  often,  when  his 
day's  work  was  done,  went  out  together 
to  fly  the  great  kite.  Every  day  of  his 
life  lie  had  a  long  sitting  at  the  Me- 
morial, which  never  made  the  least 
progress,  however  hard  he  labored ;  for 
King^  Charles  the  First  alwavs  strayed 
into  It,  sooner  or  later,  and  then  it  was 
thrown  aside,  and  another  one  begun. 
The  patience  and  hope  with  which  he 
bore  these  perpetual  disappointments, 
the  mild  perception  he  had  that  there 
was  something  wrong  about  King 
Charles  the  First,  the  feeble  efforts  he 
made  to  keep  him  out,  and  the  certainty 
with  which  he  came  in,  and  tumbled 
the  Memorial  out  of  all  shape,  made 
a  deep  impression  on  me.  What  Mr. 
Dick  supposed  would  come  of  the  Me- 
morial, \\  it  were  completed ;  where  he 
thought  it  was  to  go,  or  what  he  thought 
it  was  to  do ;  he  knew  no  more  than  any- 
body else,  I  believe.  Nor  was  it  at  sill 
necessary  that  he  should  trouble  himself 
with  sucn  questions,  forif  anything  were 
certain  under  the  sun,  it  was  certain 
that  the  Memorial  never  would  be  fin- 
ished. 

It  was  quite  an  affecting  sight,  I  used 
to  think,  to  see  him  with  the  kite  when 
it  was  up  a  great  height  in  the  air. 
What  he  had  told  me,  in  his  room, 
about  his  belief  in  its  disseminating 
the  statements  pasted  on  it,  which  were 
nothing  but  old  leaves  of  abortive  Me- 
morials, might  have  been  a  fancy  with 
him  sometimes :  but  not  when  he  was 


out  looking  up  at  the  kite  in  the  s^t  ^ 
and  feeling  it  pull  and  tug  at  his  hand. 
He  never  looked  so  serene  as  he  did 
then.  I  used  to  fancy,  as  I  sat  by  him 
of  an  evening,  on  a  green  slope,  and  saw 
him  watch  the  kite  nigh  in  the  quiet  air, 
that  it  lifted  his  mind  out  of  its  confu- 
sion, and  bore  it  (such  was  my  boyish 
thought)  into  the  skies.  As  he  wound 
the  string  in,  and  it  come  lower  and 
lower  down  out  of  the  beautiful  lights 
imtil  it  fluttered  to  the  ground,  and 
lay  there  like  ti  dead  thing,  he  seemed ' 
to  wake  mdually  out  of  a  dream ;  and 
I  remember  to  have  seen  him  take  it 
up,  and  look  about  him  in  a  lost  way,- 
as  if  they  had  both  come  down  togeth- 
er, so  that  I  pitied  him  with  all  my 
heart. 

While  I  advanced  in  fiiendship  and 
intimacy  with  Mr.  Dick,  I  did  not  go 
backward  in  the  fevor  of  his  stanch 
friend,  my  aunt.  She  took  so  kindly  to 
me  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
she  shortened  my  adopted  name  of 
Trotwood  into  Trot ;  and  even  encour- 
aged me  to  hope  that,  if  I  went  on  as 
I  had  begun,  I  might  take  equal  rank 
in  her  affections  with  my  sister  Betsey 
Trotwood. 

"Trot,"  said  my  aunt  one  evening, 
when  the  backgammon-board  was  placet 
as  usual  for  herself  and  Mr.  Dick,  "  we 
must  not  forget  your  education."    . 

This  was  my  only  subject  of  anxiety, 
and  I  felt  quite  delighted  by  her  refiu'- 
ring  to  it. 

'^Should  you  like  to  go  to  school  at 
Canterbury?"  said  my  aunt. 

I  replied  that  I  should  like  it  very 
much,  as  it  was  so  near  her. 

"Good,"  said  my  aunt  "Should 
you  like  to  go  to-morrow? " 

Being  already  no  stranger  to  the  gen- 
eral rapidity  of^my  aunt's  evolutions,  I 
was  not  surprised  by  the  suddenness  of 
the  proposal,  and  said,  "  Yes." 

"Good,"  said  my  aunt  again.  "  Ja-* 
net,  hire  the  ^y  pony  and  chaise  to- 
morrow morning  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
pack  up  Master  Trotwood's  clothes  to- 
night" 

I  was  greatly  elated  by  these  orders ; 
but  my  heart  smote  me  for  my  selfish- 
ness, when  I  witnessed  their  effect  on 
Mr.  Dick,  who  was  so  low-spirited  at 
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tat  pfospecl  of  onr  separation,  and 
ptajed  so  ill  in  consequence,  that  m^ 
aimt,  after  givine  him  several  admoni- 
tory raps  on  the  knuckles  with  her 
du»-box,  shut  up  the  board,  and  de- 
dined  to  play  with,  him  any  more.  But, 
on.  hearing  from  my  aunt  uiat  I  should 
sometmies  come  over  on  a  Saturday, 
aad  that  he  could  sometimes  come  and 
see  me  on  a  Wednesday,  he  revived, 
and  vowed  to  make  another  kite  for 
those  occasions,  of  proportions  greatly 
suspnssine  the  present  one.  In  the 
roocning  ne  was  down-hearted  again, 
and  would  have  sustained  himselif  by 
giving  me  all  the  money  he  had  in  his 
poGsession,  gold  and  silver  too,  if  my 
a«u»t  had  not  interposed,  and  limited 
the  gift  to  five  shillings,  which,  at  his 
earnest  petition,  were  afterwards  in- 
c^oased  to  ten.  We  parted  at  the  gar- 
den eate  in  a  most  cmectionate  manner, 
aostd  Mr.  Dick  did  not  ^o  into  the  house 
until  my  aunt  had  ^ven  me  out  of 
sight  of  it 

■  My  aimt,  who  was  perfectly  indiffer- 
ent to  public  opinion,  drove  the  gray 
pony  through  Dover  in  a  masterly  man- 
ner, —  sitting  hi^h  and  stiff  like  a  stage- 
coachman,  keeping  a  steady  eye  upon-* 
him  wherever  he  went,  and  making  a 
point  of  not  letting  him  have  his  own 
way  in  any  respect  When  we  came 
into  the  country  road,  she  permitted 
him  to  relax  a  little,-  however,  and 
looking  at  me  down  in  a  valley  of  cush- 
ion by  her  side,  asked  me  whether  I 
was  happy. 

"Venr  happy  indeed,  thank  you, 
aunt,"  I  said. 

She  was  much  gratified,  and,  both 
her  hands  being  occupied,  patted  me 
on  the  head  with  her  whip. 

"  Is  it  a  laige  school,  aunt  ?  "  I 
asked. 

*•  Why,  I  don't  know,"  said  my  aunt 
"We  are  going  to  Mr.  Wickfield's 
first" 

"  Does  he  keep  a  school  ?  "  I  asked. 

"No,  Trot"  said  my  aunt.  "He 
keeps  an  office." 

I  asked  for  no  more  information  about 
Mr.  Wickfield,  as  she  offered  none ;  and 
we  conversed  on  other  subjects  until  we 
came  to  Canterbury,  where,  as  it  was 
nMrk«t-day,  my  aunt  had  a  great  oppor- 


tunity of  insinuating  the  grav  pony 
among  carts,  baskets,  vegetables,  and 
hucksters'  ^oods.  The  hair-breadth 
turns  and  twists  we  made  drew  down 
upon  us  a  variety  of  speeches  fi-om  the 
people  standing  about,  which  were  not 
always  complimentary;  but  my  aunt 
drove  on  witn  perfect  indifference,  and 
I  dare  say  would  have  taken  her  own 
way  with  as  much  coolness  through  an 
enemy's  country. 

At  length  we  stopped  before  a  very 
old  house  bulging  out  over  the  road,  —  a 
house  with  long  low  lattice-windows 
buleing  out  still  ftuther,  apd  beams 
with  carved  heads  on  the  ends  bulging 
out  too,  so  that  I  fancied  the  whole 
house  was  leaning  forward,  trying  to 
see  who  was  passing  on  the  narrow 
pavement  below.  It  was  quite  spotless 
m  its  cleanliness.  The  old-fashioned 
brass  knocker  on  the  low  arched  door, 
ornamented  with  carved  garlands  of  fruit 
and  flowers,  twinkled  like  a  star;  the 
two  stone  steps  descending  to  the  door 
were  as  white  as  if  they  had  been  cov- 
ered with  fair  linen ;  and  all  the  angles 
and  comers,  and  carvings  and  mould- 
ings, and  quaint  little  panes  of  glass, 
and  quainter  little  windows,  though  as 
old  as  the  hills,  were  as  pure  as  any 
snow  that  ever  fell  upon  the  hills. 

When  the  pony-chaise  stopped  at  the 
door,  and  my  eyes  were  intent  uponjthe 
house,  I  saw  a  cadaverous  &ce  appear 
at  a  small  window  on  the  ground  floor 
(in  a  little  round  tower  that  formed  one 
side  of  the  house),  and  quickly  disap- 
pear. The  low  arcned  door  then  opened, 
and  the  face  came  out.  It  was  quite  as 
cadaverous  as  it  had  looked  in  the  win- 
dow, though  in  the  ^rain  of  it  there  was 
that  tinge  of  red  which  is  sometimes  to 
be  observed  in  the  skins  of  red-haired 
people.  It  belonged  to  a  red-haired 
person — a  youth  of  fifteen,  as  I  take  it 
now,  but  looking  much  older — whose 
hair  was  cropped  as  close  as  the  closest 
stubble ;  who  had  hardly  any  eyebrows, 
and  no  eyelashes,  and  eyes  of  a  red- 
brown;  so  unsheltered  and  unshaded, 
that  I  remember  wondering  how  he 
went  to  sleep.  He  was  high-shoul- 
dered and  bony ;  dressed  in  decent 
black,  with  a  white  wisp  of  a  neckcloth  ; 
buttoned  up  to  the  throat ;  and  had  a 
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long,  lank,  skeleton  hand,  which  par- 
ticmarly  attracted  my  attention,  as  he 
stood  at  the  pony's  nead,  rubbinjg  his 
chin  with  it,  and  looking  up  at  us  m  the 
chaise. 

"  Is  Mr.  Wickfield  at  home,  Uriah 
Heep  ? "  said  my  aunt. 

"  Mr.  Wickfield 's  at  home,  ma'am," 
said  Uriah  Heep,  "if  you  '11  please  to 
walk  in  there,"  —  pointmg  with  his  long 
hand  to  the  room  he  meant 

We  got  out,  and,  leaving  him  to  hold 
the  pony,  went  into  a  long  low  parlor 
looking  towards  the  street,  fironf  the 
window  of  which  I  caught  a  glimpse,  as 
I  went  in,  of  Uriah  Heep  breathing  into 
the  pony's  nostrils,  and  immediately 
covering  them  with  his  hand,  as  if  he 
were  putting  some  spell  upon  him. 
Opposite  to  the  tall  old  chimney-piece, 
were  two  portraits,  —  one  of  a  gentleman 
with  gray  hair  (though  not  by  any  means 
an  old  man)  and  black  eyebrows,  who 
was  looking  over  some  papers  tied  to- 
gether with  red  tape ;  the  other  of  a 
lady,  with  a  very  placid  and  sweet  ex- 
pression of  face,  who  was  looking  at  me. 

I  believe  I  was  turning  about  in 
search  of  Uriah's  picture,  when  a  door 
at  the  ferther  end  of  the  room  opening, 
a  gentleman  entered,  at  sight  of  whom 
I  turned  to  the  first-mentioned  portrait 
again,  to  make  quite  sure  that  it  had 
not  come  out  of  its  frame.  But  it  was 
stationary ;  and,  as  the  gentleman  ad- 
vanced into  the  light,  I  saw  that  he  was 
some  years  older  than  when  he  had  had 
his  picture  painted. 

"Miss  Betsey  Trotwood,"  said  the 
gentleman,  "pray  walk  in.  I  was  en- 
gaged for  the  moment,  but  you  'U  ex- 
cuse my  being  busy.  You  know  my 
motive.     I  have  but  one  in  life." 

Miss  Betsey  thanked  him,  and  we 
went  into  his  room,  which  was  furnished 
as  an  office,  with  books,  papers,  tin 
boxes,  and  so  forth.    It  looked  into  a 

Sirden,  and  had  an  iron  safe  let  into 
e  wall,  —  so  immediately  over  the 
mantel-shelf,  that  I  wondered,  as  I  sat 
down,  how  the  sweeps  got  round  it  when 
they  swept  the  chimney. 

''^Well,  Miss  Trotwood,"  said  Mr. 
Wickfield  ;  for  I  soon  found  that  it  was 
he,  and  that  he  was  a  lawyer,  and  steward 
of  the  estates  of  a  rich  gentleqoan  of  the 


county;  "what  wind  blows  you  hcre?- 
Not  an  ill  wind,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  my  aunt;  "I  have  not 
come  for  any  law.' 

"That's  right,  ma'am,"  said  Mr. 
Wickfield.  "  You  had  better  come  for 
anything  else." 

His  hair  was  quite  white  now,  though 
his  eyebrows  were  still  black.  He  had 
a  vexv  agreeable  face,  and,  I  thoogbt^ 
was  handsome.  There  was  a  certain 
richness  in  his  complexion,  which  I  had 
been  long  accustomed,  under  Peggotty's 
tuition,  to  connect  with  port  wine  ;  and 
I  fancied  it  was  in  his  voice  too,  and 
referred  his  growing  corpulency  to  the 
same  cause.  He  was  very  cleanly 
dressed,  in  a  blue  coat,  striped  waist- 
coat, and  nankeen  trousers;  and  his 
fine  fiilled  shirt  and  cambric  neckcloth 
looked  unusually  soft  and  white,  re- 
minding my  strolling  fancy  (I  call  to 
mind)  of  the  plumage  on  the  breast  of  a 
swan. 

"  This  is  my  nephew,"  said  my  aunt. 

"Wasn't  aware  you  had  one,  Miss 
Trotwood,"  said  Mr.  Wickfield. 

"  My  grand-nephew,  that  is  to  say," 
observed  my  aunt. 

•  "Wasn't  aware  you  had  a  grand- 
nephew,  I  give  you  my  word,"  said  Mr. 
Wickfield. 

"  I  have  ad<^ted  him,"  said  my  aunt, 
with  a  wave  of  her  hand,  importing  that 
his  knowledge  and  his  ignorance  were 
all  one  to  her,  "  and  I  have  brought  liim 
here,  to  put  him  to  a  school  where  he 
may  be  thoroughly  well  taught,  and  well 
treated.  Now  tell  me  where  that  school 
is,  and  what  it  is,  and  all  about  it" 

"  Before  I  can  advise  you  properly," 
said  Mr.  Wickfield,  — '^  the  old  ques- 
tion  you  know.  What*8  your  motive 
in  this?  " 

"  Deuce  take  the  man  I "  exclaimed 
my  aunt  "  Always  fishing  for  motivesi 
when  they  're  on  the  surface  I  Why,  to 
make  the  child  happy  and  useful.*^' 

"It  must  be  a  mixed  motive,  I 
think,"  said  Mr.  Wickfield,  shaking 
his  head  and  smiling  incredulously. 

"  A  mixed  fiddlestick  I "  returned  ray 
aunt.  "You  claim  to  have  one  plain 
motive  in  all  you  do  yourself.  You 
don't  suppose,  1  hope,  that  you  are  the 
only  plain  dealer  in  the  world?  " 


••Ay,  but  I  have  only  one  motive  in 
life.  Miss  Trotis'ood,"  he  rejoined,  smil- 
ing. "  Other  people  have  dozens,  scores, 
hundreds.  I  have  only  one.  There 's 
tlie  difference.  However,  that 's  beside 
the  question.  The  best  school  ?  What- 
ever the  motive,  you  want  the  best?  " 
'My  aunt  nodded  assent. 
"  At  the  best  we  have,"  said  Mr. 
"Wickfield,  considering,  "your  nephew 
could  n't  board  just  now." 

**  But  he  could  board  somewhere  else, 
I  suppose  ? "  suggested  my  aunt. 

Mr.  Wickfield  thought  I  could.  Af- 
ter a  little  discussion,  he  proposed  to 
take  my  aunt  to  the  school,  that  she 
xnight  see  it,  and  judge  for  herself; 
also,  to  take  her,  with  the  same  object, 
to  two  or  three  houses  where  he  thought 
■I  could  be  boarded.  My  aunt  embra- 
cing the  proposal,  we  were  all  three 
"going  out  together,  when  he  stopped 
and  said,  — 

"  Our  little  friend  here  might  have 
some  motive,  perhaps,  for  objecting  to 
^e  arrangements.  I  think  we  had  bet- 
Jer  leave  him  behind?  " 

My  aunt  seemed  disposed  to  contest 
the  point ;  but,  to  facilitate  matters,  I 
said  I  would  gladly  remain  behind,  if 
they  pleased ;  and  returned  into  Mr. 
Wickneld's  office,  where  I  sat  down 
again,  in  the  chair  I  had  first  occupied, 
to  await  their  return. 

It  so  happened  that  this  chair  was 
opposite  a  narrow  passage,  which  ended 
tn  the  little  circular  room  where  I  had 
«een  Uriah   Heep's  pale  face  looking 
out  of  window.     Uriah,  having  taken 
the  pony  to  a  neighboring  stable,  was 
at  work  at  a  desk  in  this  room,  which 
had  a  brass  firame  on  the  top,  to  hang 
papers  upon,  and  on  which  the  writing 
he  was  making   a   copy  of  was  then 
hanging.    Thou3;h  his  face  was  towards 
me,  I  thought,  for  some  time,  the  writ- 
ing being  between  us,  that  he  could  not 
see  me ;  but,  looking  that  way  more 
attentively,  it  made  me  uncomfortable 
to  observe  that,  every  now  and  then, 
his  sleepless  eyes  would  come  below 
the  writing,   like    two   red    suns,  and 
stealthily  stare  at  me,  for  I  dare  sa^  a 
whole  minute  at  a  rime,  during  which 
his  pen  went,  or  pretended  to  go,  as 
cleverly  at  ever.    I  made  several  at- 


tempts to  get  out  « 
as  standing  on  a  cbi 
on  the  other  side  of  I 
ing  over  the  columni 
paper,  —  but  they  a| 
back  again ;  and  ^ 
towards  those  two  H 
to  find  them,  either 
setting. 

At  length,  much 
aunt  and  Mr.  Wid 
after  a  pretty  long  ah 
not  so  successfiil  « 
wished;  for,  though 
the  school  were  un^ 
had  not  approved  of 
ing-houses  proposed 

^*  It  *s  very  unfoil 
aunt.  "I  don't  la 
Trot." 

"  It  does  happen  m 
Mr.  Wickfield.  '*  1 
what  you  can  do,  M 

"What's that?"  i; 

"Leave  your  ncpl 
present.  He  's  a  q 
won't  disturb  me  at  a 
house  for  study,  —  as 
tery,  and  almost  as  re 
here." 

My  aunt  evidentl 
though  she  was  delic 
So  did  I. 

"Come,  Miss  Trc 
Wickfield.  "This  ! 
the  difficulty.  It's 
arrangement,  you  k 
act  well,  or  don't  qu 
mutual  convenience, 
the  right-about.  Th 
find  some  better  pi: 
mean  while.  You  h: 
to  leave  him  here  fot 

"  I  am  very  mucl 
said  my  aunt;  "an< 
but  —  " 

"  Come  I  I  kno^ 
cried  Mr.  Wickfielc" 
be  oppressed  by  thi 
Miss  Trotwood.  Y- 
if  you  like.  We  w 
terras,  but  you  shall 

"On  that  under! 
aunt,  "though  it  < 
real  obligation,  I  si 
leave  him." 
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"  Then  come  and  see  my  little  house- 
keeper," said  Mr.  Wickfield. 

We  accordingly  went  up  a  wonderful 
old  staircase,  —  with  a  balustrade  so 
broad  that  we  might  have  gone  up  that, 
almost  as  easily,  —  and  into  a  shady  old 
drawing-room,  lighted  by  somethreeor 
four  of  the  quaint  windows  I  had  looked 
up  at  from  the  street ;  which  had  old 
oak  seats  in  them,  that  seemed  to  have 
come  of  the  same  trees  as  the  shining 
oak  floor,  and  the  great  beams  in  the 
ceiling.  It  was  a  prettily  furnished 
^oom,  with  a  piano  and  some  lively 
furniture  in  red  and  green,  and  some 
flowers.  It  seemed  to  oe  all  old  nooks 
and  comers ;  and  in  every  nook  and 
comer  there  was  some  queer  little  table, 
or  cupboard,  or  bookcase,  or  seat,  or 
something  or  other,  that  made  me  think 
there  was  not  such  another  good  comer 
in  the  room  ;  until  I  looked  at  the  next 
one,  and  found  it  equal  to  it,  if  not  bet- 
ter. On  everjrthing  there  was  the  same 
air  of  retirement  and  cleanliness  that 
marked  the  house  outside. 

Mr.  Wickfield  tapped  at  a  door  in  a 
comer  of  the  panelled  wall,  and  a  girl 
of  about  my  own  age  came  quickly  out 
and  kissed  him.  On  her  face  I  saw 
immediately  the  placid  and  sweet  ex- 
pression of  the  lady  whose  picture  had 
looked  at  me  down  stairs.  It  seemed 
to  my  imagination  as  if  the  portrait  had 
grown  womanly,  and  the  original  re- 
mained a  child.  Although  her  face  was 
quite  bright  and  happy,  there  was  a 
tranquillity  about  it,  and  about  her,  — 
a  quiet,  good,  calm  spirit,  —  that  I 
never  have  foi:gotten,  that  I  never  shall 
forcet. 

This  was  his  little  housekeeper,  his 
daughter  Agnes,  Mr.  Wickfield  said. 
When  I  heard  how  he  said  it,  and  saw 
how  he  held  her  hand,  I  guessed  what 
the  one  motive  of  his  life  was. 

She  had  a  little  basket-trifle  hanging 
at  her  side,  with  keys  in  it ;  and  she 
looked  as  staid  and  as  discreet  a  house- 
keeper as  the  old  house  could  have. 
She  listened  to  her  father  as  he  told  her 
about  me,  with  a  pleasant  face,  and, 
when  he  had  concluded,  proposed  to 
my  aunt  that  we  should  go  up  stairs  and 
see  my  room.  We  all  went  together; 
the  before  us.    And  a  glorious  old  room 


it  was,  with  more  oak  beams,  and  dia- 
mond panes,  and  the  broad  balustrade 
going  all  the  way  up  to  it. 

I  cannot  call  to  mind  where  or  when, 
in  my  childhood,  I  had  seen  a  stained 
glass  window  in  a  church.  Nor  do  I 
recollect  its  subject.  But  I  know  that 
when  I  saw  her  turn  round,  in  the 
grave  light  of  the  old  staircase,  and 
wait  for  us,  above,  I  thought  of  that 
window;  and  that  I  associated  some- 
thing of  its  tranquil  brightness  with 
Agnes  Wickfield  ever  afterwards. 

My  aunt  was  as  happy  as  I  was,  in 
the  arrangement  made  for  me ;  and  we 
went  down  to  the  drawing-room  again, 
well  pleased  and  gratified.  As  she 
would  not  hear  of  staying  to  dinner, 
lest  she  should  by  any  chance  fail  to 
arrive  at  home  with  the  gray  pony  be- 
fore dark, — and  as  J  apprehend  Mr. 
Wickfield  knew  her  too  well  to  argue 
any  point  with  her,  —  some  lunch  was 
provided  for  her  there,  and  Agnes  went 
back  to  her  governess,  and  Mr.  Wick* 
field  to  his  office.  So  we  were  left  ta 
take  leave  of  one  another  without  any 
restraint 

She  told  me  that  evenrthing  would 
be  arranged  for  me  by  Mr.  Wickfiel(^ 
and  that  I  should  want  for  nothing,  and 
gave  me  the  kindest  words  and  the  best 
advice. 

"  Trot,"  said  my  aunt  in  conclusion, 
"  be  a  credit  to  yourself  to  me,  and  Mr. 
Dick,  and  Heaven  be  with  you  I " 

I  was  greatly .  overcome,  and  OMild 
only  thank  her,  again  and  again,  and 
send  my  love  to  Mr.  Dick. 

"Never,"  said  my  aunt,  "be  mean 
in  anything ;  never  be  false ;  never  be 
cmel.  Avoid  those  three  vices,  Trot^ 
and  I  can  always  be  hopeful  of  you." 

I  promised,  as  well  as  I  coulc^  that  I 
would  not  abuse  her  kindness,  or  fbzget 
her  admonition. 

"The  pony's  at  the  door,"  said  my 
aunt,  "and  I  am  off !     Stay  here." 

With  these  words  she  embraced  me 
hastily,  and  went  out  of  the  room,  shut- 
ting the  door  afler  her.  At  first  I  was 
startled  by  so  abmpt  a  departure,  and 
almost  feared  I  had  displeased  her; 
but  when  I  looked  into  the  street,  and 
saw  how  dejectedly  she  ^ot  into  the 
chaise,  and  drove  away  without  look- 
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iag  up,  I  nnderstood  her  better,  and 
dBA  not  do  her  that  injustice. 

By  five  o'clock,  wmch  was  Mr.  Wick- 
field's  dinner-hour,  I  had  mustered  up 
mj  spirits  arain,  and  was  ready  for  my 
knife  and  fork.  The  cloth  was  only 
laid  for  us  two ;  but  Agnes  was  waiting 
in  the  drawing-room  before  dinner, 
we&t  down  with  her  father,  and  sat 
opposite  to  him  at  table.  I  doubted 
whether  he  could  have  dined  without  her. 

We  did  not  stay  there,  after  dinner, 
but  came  up  stairs  into  the  drawing- 
room  again;  in  one  snug  comer  of 
which,  Agnes  set  glasses  for  her  father, 
«nd  a  decanter  of  port  wine.  I  thought 
i\e  would  have  missed  its  usual  flavor, 
if  it  had  been  put  there  for  him  by  any 
other  hands. 

There  he  sat,  taking  his  wine,  and 
taking  a  good  deal  of  it,  for  two  hours ; 
while  Agnes  played  on  the  piano, 
worked,  and  talked  to  him  and  me. 
He  was,  for  the  most  part,  jgay  and 
cheerful' with  us;  but  sometimes  his 
eyes  rested  on  her,  and  he  fell  into  a 
brooding  state,  and  was  silent  She 
always  observed  this  quickly,  as  I 
thought,  and  always  roused  him  with  a 
question  or  caress.  Then  he  came 
oat  of  his  meditation,  and  drank  more 


Then 


Agnes  made  the  tea,  and  presided 
pver  it ;  and  the  time  passed  away  after 
It,  as  after  dinner,  imtil  she  went  to 
bed ;  when  her  father  took  her  in  his 
arms  and  kissed  her,  and,  she  being 

ne,   ordered   candles   in   his   office. 

len  I  went  to  bed  too. 

Bat  in  the  course  of  the  evening  I 
had  rambled  down  to  the  door,  and  a 
}ittle  way  along  the  street,  that  I  might 
have  another  peep  at  the  old  houses, 
and  the  gray  Cathedral ;  and  might 
^nk  of  myr  coming  through  that  old 
city  on  my  journey,  and  of  my  passing 
the  very  house  I  lived  in,  without 
knowing  it  As  I  came  back,  I  saw 
Uriah  Heep  shutting  up  the  office, 
and,  feeling  ftiendly  towards  everybody, 
went  in  and  spoke  to  him,  and,  at  part- 
ing, gave  him  my  hand.  But  O,  what 
a  clammv  hand  nis  was  I  as  ghostlv  to 
the  toucn  as  to  the  sight!  I  rubbed 
mine  afterwards,  to  waxm  it,  a/td  to  rvb 
haiqff. 


It  was  such  an  uncomfortable  hand 
that,  when  I  went  to  my  room,  it  was 
still  cold  and  wet  upon  my  memory. 
Leaning  out  of  window,  and  seeing  one 
of  the  ulces  on  the  beam-ends  lookirug 
at  me  sideways,  I  fancied  it  was  Uriah 
Heep  got  up  there  somehow,  and  shut 
him  out  in  a  hurry. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

I  AM  A  NBW   BOY   IN  MORS  SBNSBS 
THAN  ONB. 

Next  morning,  after  break&st,  I 
entered  on  school-life  again.  I  went, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Wickfield,  to  the 
scene  of  my  future  studies, — a  grave 
building  in  a  court-yard,  with  a  learned 
air  about  it  that  seemed  very  well 
suited  to  the  stray  rooks  and  jackdaws 
who  came  down  from  the  Cathedral 
towers  to  walk  with  a  clerkly  bearing 
on  the  grass-plot,  — and  was  introducea 
to  my  new  master,  Dr.  Strong. 

Dr.  Strong  looked  almost  as  rusty, 
to  my  thinking,  as  the  tall  iron  rails 
and  gates  outside  the  house ;  and  al- 
most as  stiff  and  heavy  as  the  great 
stone  urns  that  flanked  them,  and  were 
set  up,  on  the  top  of  the  red-brick  wall, 
at  regular  distances  all  round  the  court, 
like  sublimated  skittles,  for  Time  to 
play  at  He  was  in  his  library  (I  mean 
Dr.  Strong  was^,  with  his  clothes  not 
particularly  well  brushed,  and  his  hair 
not  particularly  well  combed ;  his  knee- 
smalls  unbraced;  his  long  black  gai- 
ters unbuttoned :  and  his  shoes  yawn- 
ing like  two  caverns  on  the  hearth- 
rug. Turning  upon  me  a  lustreless 
eye,  that  reminded  me  of  a  long-forgot- 
ten blind  old  horse  who  once  used  to 
crop  the  grass  and  tumble  over  the  graves 
in  Blunderstone  churchyard,  he  said  he 
was  glad  to  see  me ;  and  then  he  gave 
me  his  hand,  which  I  didn't  know 
what  to  do  with,  as  it  did  nothing  for 
itself. 

But,  sitting  at  work,  not  far  off  from 
Dr.  Strong,  was  a  very  pretty  young 
lady,  —  whom  he  called  Annie,  and  who 
was  his  daughter,  I  supposed, — who 
got  me  out  of  my  difficulty  by  kneeling 
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down  to  put  Dr.  Strong's  shoes  on, 
and  button  his  gaiters,  which  she  did 
with  great  cheerfulness  and  quickness. 
When  she  had  finished,  and  we  were 
going  out  to  the  school-room,  I  was 
much  surprised  to  hear  Mr.  Wickfield, 
in  bidding  her  good  morning,  address 
her  as  "Mrs.  Strong";  and  I  was 
wondering  could  she  be  Dr.  Strong's 
son's  wife,  or  could  she  be  Mrs.  Dr. 
Strong,  when  Dr.  Strong  himself  un- 
consciously enlightened  me. 

"B7  the  by,  Wickfield,"  he  said, 
stoppmg  in  a  passage  with  his  hand  on 
my  shoulder,  "  you  have  not  found  any 
suitable  provision  for  my  wife's  cousin 
yet?" 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Wickfield.  "  No. 
Not  yet." 

"  1  could  wish  it  done  as  soon  as  it 
can  be  done,  Wickfield,"  said  Doctor 
Strong ;  "for  Jack  Maldon  is  needy  and 
idle,  and  of  those  two  bad  things,  worse 
tilings  sometimes  come.  What  does 
Doctor  Watts  say?"  he  added,  looking 
at  me,  and  moving  his  head  to  the 
time  of  his  quotation,  —  "  *  Satan  finds 
some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to 
do.'  " 

"  Egad,  Doctor,"  returned  Mr.  Wick- 
field, "  if  Doctor  Watts  knew  mankind, 
he  might  have  written,  with  as  much 
truth,  '  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still 
for  busy  hands  to  do. '  The  busy  people 
achieve  their  fiill  share  of  mischief  in 
the  world,  you  may  rely  upon  it  What 
have  the  people  been  about  who  have 
been  the  busiest  in  getting  money,  and 
in  gettine  power,  this  century  or  two? 
No  miscnief?" 

"Jack  Maldon  will  never  be  very 
busy  in  getting  either,  I  expect,"  said 
Doctor  Strong,  rubbing  his  chin 
thoughtfully. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  Mr.  Wickfield  ; 
**and  you  bring  me  back  to  the  ques- 
tion, with  an  apology  for  digressing. 
No ;  I  have  not  been  able  to  dispose  of 
Mr.  Jack  Maldon  yet  I  believe,"  he 
said  this  with  some  hesitation,  "  I  pen- 
etrate your  motive,  and  it  makes  the 
thing  more  difficult." 

"My  motive,"  returned  Doctor 
Strong,  "  is  to  make  some  suitable  pro- 
vision for  a  cousin,  and  an  old  playfellow, 
of  Annie's." 


"Yes,  I  know,"  said  Mr.  Wickfield; 
"  at  home  or  abroad." 

"Ayl"  replied  the  Doctor  appar* 
ently  wondenng  why  he  emphasized 
those  words  so  much.  "  At  home  or 
abroad." 

"Your  own  expression,  you  know," 
said  Mr.  Wickfield.     "Or abroad." 

"Surely,"  the  Doctor  answered. 
"  Surely.     One  or  other." 

"One  or  other?  Have  you  no 
choice?"  asked  Mr.  Wickfield. 

"  No,"  returned  the  Doctor. 

"  No  ? "  witli  astonishment 

"Not  the  least." 

"No  motive,"  said  Mr.  Wickfield, 
"for  meanirig  abroad,  and  not  at 
home  ?  " 

"  No,"  returned  the  Doctor. 

"  I  am  bound  to  believe  you,  and  of 
course  I  do  believe  you,'*  said  Mr. 
Wickfield.  "  It  might  have  simplified 
my  office  very  much,  if  I  had  known  it 
before.  But  I  confess  I  entertained 
another  impression." 

Doctor  Strong  regarded  him  with  a 
puzzled  and  doubting  look,  which 
almost  immediately  subsided  into  a 
smile  that  gave  me  great  encourage- 
ment ;  for  it  was  full  of  amiability  and 
sweetness,  and  there  was  a  simplicity 
in  it,  and  indeed  in  his  whole  manner, 
when  the  studious,  pondering  fi'ost  upon 
it  was  got  through,  very  attractive  and. 
hopeful  to  a  young  scholar  like  me. 
Repeating  "no,"  and  "not  the  least," 
and  other  short  assurances  to  the  same 
purport,  Doctor  Strong  jogged  on  before 
us,  at  a  queer,  uneven  pace ;  and  we 
followed :  Mr.  Wickfield  lookme  grave, 
I  dbserved,  and  shaking  his  head  to 
himself,  without  knowing  that  I  saw 
him. 

The  school-room  was  a  pretty  laig« 
hall,  on  the  quietest  side  of  the  hous^ 
confit)nted  by  the  stately  stare  of  some 
half-dozen  of  the  great  urns,  and  com- 
manding a  peep  of  an  old  secluded  gar-, 
den  belonging  to  the  Doctor,  where  the 
peaches  were  ripening  on  the  sunny 
south  wall.  There  were  two  great  aloefl» 
in  tubs,  on  the  turf  outside  the  windows ;. 
the  broad  hard  leaves  of  which  plaiU 
(looking  as  if  they  were  made  of  painted 
tin)  have  ever  since,  b^  association,  been 
symbolical  to  me  of  silence  and  retire- 


ment.  About  five-and-twenty  boys 
•were  studiously  engaged  at  their  books 
-when  we  went  in,  but  they  rose  to  give 
the  Doctor  good  morning,  and  remained 
standing  when  they  saw  Mr.  Wickfield 
and  me. 

**  A  new  boy,  young  gentlemen,"  said 
the  Doctor:  "Trotwood  Copperfield." 
One  Adams,  who  was  the  nead-boy, 
then  stepped  out  of  his  place  and  wel- 
comed me.  He  looked  like  a  young 
clergyman,  in  his  white  cravat,  but  he 
was  very  affable  and  good-humored; 
and  he  showed  me  my  place,  and 
presented  me  to  the  masters  in  a  gen- 
tlemanly way  that  would  have  put  me 
at  my  ease  if  anything  could. 

It   seemed  to  me  so  long,  however, 
since  I  had  been  among  such  boys,  or 
among  any  companions  of  ray  own  age, 
except  Mick  Walker  and  Mealy  Pota- 
toes, that  I  felt  as  strange  as  ever  I  have 
done  in  all  my  life.     I  was  so  conscious 
ef  having  passed    through    scenes    of 
-which  they  could  have  no  knowledge, 
and    of  having   acquired    experiences 
foreign  to  my  age,  appearance,  and  con- 
dition as  one  of  them,  that  I  half  be- 
Heved  it  was  an  imposture  to  come  there 
as  an  ordinary  little  school-boy.     I  had 
become,  in  the  Murdstone  and  Grinby 
time,  however  short  or  long  it  may  have 
been,  so  unused  to  the  sports  and  games 
of  boys,  that  I  knew   1  was  awkward 
and   mejcperienced  in  the  commonest 
things  belonging  to  them.     Whatever  I 
had  leamt,  had  so  slipped  away  from 
ine  in  the  sordid  car^s  of  my  life  from 
day  to  night,  that  now,  when  I  was  ex- 
amined about  what  I  knew,   I  knew 
nothing,  and  was  put  into  the  lo>w;,est 
form  of  the  school.    But,  troubled  as  I 
was,  by  my  want  of  boyish  skill,  and  of 
book-leaming  too,  I  was  made  infinitely 
more  uncomfortable  by  the  considera- 
tion, that,  in  what  I  did  know,  I  was 
much  farther  removed  from  my  com- 
panions than  in  what  I  did  not.     My 
mind  ran  upon  what  they  would  think,  if 
ihey  knew  of  my  familiar  acquaintance 
witn  the  King's  Bench  Prison?    Was 
there  anything  about  me  which  would 
reveal  my  proceedings  in   connection 
with  the  Afficawber  mmily — all  those 
pawnings,  and  sellings,  and  suppers— 
m  spite  of  myself?    Suppose  some  of 


n  iW 
wori 
it?^ 


the  boys  had  seen 
Canterbury,  wayw 
should  find  me  out 
say,  who  made  so  ligli 
could  know  how  I  sera 
together,  for  the  pure; 
saveloy  and  beer,  or 
ding  ?  How  would  it 
were  so  innocent  of  ' 
London  streets,  to  dis 
ing  1  was  (and  was  ai 
some  of  the  meanest] 
All  this  ran  in  my  hi 
that  first  day  at  Dr.  St 
distrustful  of  my  slight 
ture,  shrunk  within  ni( 
I  was  approached  by 
schoolfellows,  and  hui( 
ute  school  was  over,  i 
ting  myself  in  my  i 
friendly  notice  or  advj 

But  there  was  such 
Mr.  Wickfield's  old  I 
I  knocked  at  it,  with 
books  under  my  arm, 
my  uneasiness  softeni 
went  up  to  my  airy  olc 
shadow  of  the  staircas 
upon  my  doubts  and  ft 
the  past  more  indistii 
sturaily  conning  my  1 
ner-time  (we  were  o 
good  at  three),  and  v> 
ful  of  becoming  a  pas 
yet. 

Agnes  was  in  the  drs 
ing  for  her  fether,  whc 
some  one  in  his  ofii( 
with  her  pleasant  sqi 
how  I  liked  the  schc 
should  like  it  very  mi 
I  was  a  little  strange  t 

**  Voit  have  never  I 
said,  "have  you?  ** 

"  O  yes  !    Every  6i 

"  Ah,  but  you  mean 
home?" 

**  Papa  could  n't  sp 
where  else,"  she  ansv 
shaking  her  head.  ' 
must  be  in  his  house, 

•*  He  is  very  fond  c 
I  said. 

She  nodded  "Yes, 
door  to  listen  for  hii 
die  might  meet  him  c 
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as  he  was  not  there,  she  came  back 
again. 

*•  Mamma  has  been  dead  ever  since  I 
was  bom,"  she  saidj  in  her  quiet  way. 
"  I  only  know  her  picture,  down  stairs. 
I  saw  you  looking  at  it  yesterday.  Did 
you  think  whose  it  was  ?  "  I  told  her 
yes,  because  it  was  so  like  herself 

"Papa  says  so,  too,"  said  Agnes, 
pleased.  "  Hark  !   That 's  papa  now !  '* 

Her  bright  calm  face  lighted  up  with 
pleasure  as  she  went  to  meet  him,  and 
as  they  came  in,  hand  in  hand.  He 
greeted  me  cordially,  and  told  me  I 
should  certainly  be  happy  under  Doc- 
tor Strong,  who  was  one  of  the  gentlest 
of  men. 

**  There  may  be  some,  X)erhaps,  —  I 
don't  know  that  there  are, — ^who  abuse  his 
kindness,"  said  Mr.  Wickfield. ' "  Never 
be  one  of  those,  Trotwood,  in  anything. 
He  is  the  least  suspicious  of  mankind ; 
and  whether  that 's  a  merit,  or  whether 
it 's  a  blemish,  it  deserves  consideration 
in  all  dealings  with  the  Doctor,  great  or 
small." 

He  spoke,  I  thought,  as  if  he  were 
weary,  or  dissatisfied  with  something : 
but  I  did  not  pursue  the  question  m 
my  mind,  for  dinner  was  just  then  an- 
nounced, and  we  went  down  and  took 
the  same  seats  as  before. 

We  had  scarcely  done  so,  when  Uriah 
Heep  put  in  his  red  head  and  his  lank 
hand  at  the  door,  and  said,  — 

**  Here  *s  Mr.  Maldon  begs  the  favor 
of  a  word,  sir." 

"  I  am  but  this  moment  quit  of  Mr. 
Maldon,"  said  his  master. 

"Yes,  sir,  "returned  Uriah;  "but 
Mr.  Maldon  has  come  back,  and  he 
begs  the  favor  of  a  word." 

As  he  held  the  door  open  with  his 
hand,  Uriah  looked  at  me,  and  looked 
at  Agnes,  and  looked  at  the  dishes,  and 
looked  at  the  plates,  and  looked  at  every 
object  in  the  room,  I  thought,  — yet 
seemed  to  look  at  nothing  r  he  made 
such  an  appearance  all  the  while  of 
keeping  his  red  eyes  dutifully  on  his 
master. 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  It's  only  to 
say,  on  reflection,"  observed  a  voice  be- 
hind Uriah,  as  Uriah's  head  was  pushed 
away,  and  the  speaker's  substituted,  ->• 
"  pray  excuse  me  for  this  intrusion,  — 


that,  as  it  seems  I  have  no  choice  in  the 
matter,  the  sooner  I  go  abroad  the  bet-< 
ter.  My  cousin  Annie  did  say,  when 
we  talked  of  it,  that  she  liked  to  have 
her  fi-iends  within  reach  rather  than  to 
have  them  banished,  and  the  old  DcK> 
tor  —  " 

"  Doctor  Strong,  was  that  ? "  Mr/ 
Wickfield  interposed,  gravely. 

*'  Doctor  Strong,  of  course,"  returned 
the  other ;  "  I  call  him  the  old  Doctor, 
— it 's  all  the  same  you  know." 

"  I  don^t  know,"  returned  Mr.  Wick- 
field. 

"Well,  Doctor  Strong,"  said  the 
other,  —  "Doctor  Strong  was  of  the 
same  mind,  I  believed.  But  as  it  ap- 
pears finom  the  course  you  take  with  me 
that  he  has  changed  his  mind,  why, 
there 's  no  more  to  be  said,  except  that 
the  sooner  I  am  off  the  better.  There- 
fore, I  thought  I  'd  come  back  and  say, 
that  the  sooner^  I  am  off  the  better. 
When  a  plunge  is  to  be  made  into  the 
water,  it 's  of  no  use  lingering  on  the 
bank" 

"  There  shall  be  as  little  lingering  as 
possible,  in  your  case,  Mr.  Maldon, 
you  may  depend  upon  it,"  said  Mr. 
Wickfield. 

"  Thank'ee, "  said  the  other.  "  Much 
obliged.  I  don't  want  to  look  a  gift- 
horse  in  the  month,  which  is  not  a  gra- 
cious thing  to  do ;  otherwise,  I  dne 
say,  my  cousin  Annie  could  easily  ar- 
range It  in  her  own  way.  I  suppose 
Annie  would  only  have  to  say  to  the  oM 
Doctor—" 

"  Meaning  that  Mrs.  Strong  wonld 
only  have  to  say  to  her  husband— do  i 
follow  )rou  ? "  said  Mr.  Wickfield. 

"  Quite  so,"  returned  the  other,  -* 
"would  only  have  to  say,  that  she  wanted 
such  and  such  a  thing  to  be  so  and  so ; 
and  it  would  be  so  and  so,  as  a  matter 
of  course." 

"  And  why  as  a  matter  of  course,  Mr. 
Maldon  ? "  asked  Mr.  Wickfield,  sedate- 
ly eating  his  dinner. 

"  Why,  because  Annie 's  a  charming 
young  girl,  and  the  old  Doctor— Doc- 
tor Strong,  I  mean  — is  not  quite  a 
charming  youn^  boy,"  said  Mr.  Jade 
Maldon,  faughmg.  "No  offence  to 
anybody,  Mr.  Wickfield.  I  only  mean 
that  I  suppose  some  compeiisatJioa>iB 
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£»ir  and  feaaonable  in  that  sort  of  mar' 
riage." 

"Compensation  to  the  lady,  sir?" 
fisked  Mr.  Wickfield,  gravely. 

"To  the  lady,  sir,"  Mr.  Jack  Maldon 
atnswered,  laughing.  But  appearing  to 
remark  that  Mr.  Wickfield  went  on 
-with  his  dinner  in  the  same  sedate,  im- 
movable manner,  and  that  there  was 
X%o  hope  of  making  him  relax  a  muscle 
of  his  fece,  he  added,  — 

"  However,  I  have  said  what  I  came 
iMlck  to  say,  and,  with  another  apology 
for  this  intrusion,  I  may  take  myself  off. 
Of  course  I  shaJl  observe  your  direc- 
tions, in  considering  the  matter  as  one 
to  be  arranged  between  you  and  me 
«olely,  and  not  to  be  referred  to,  up  at 
the  Doctor's." 

"Have  you  dined?"  asked  Mr. 
Wickfield,  with  a  motion  of  his  hand 
towards  the  table. 

"  Thank' ee.  I  am  going  to  dine," 
said  Mr.  Maldon,  "  with  my  cousin  Aor 
nie.    Good  by  ! " 

Mr.  Wickfield,  without  rising,  looked 
after  him  thoughtfullv  as  he  went  out. 
He  was  rather  a  shallow  sort  of  young 
gentleman^  I  thought,  with  a  handsome 
lace,  a  rapid  utterance,  and  a  confident, 
bold  air.  And  this  was  the  first  I  ever 
saw  of  Mr.  Jack  Maldon  :  whom  I  had 
not  expected  to  see  so  soon,  when  I 
heard  the  Doctor  speak  of  him  that 
morning. 

When  we  had  dined,  we  went  up 
stairs  again,  where  everything  went  on 
exactly  as  on  the  previous  day.  Agnes 
6et  the  glasses  and  decanters  in  the  same 
comer,  and  Mr.  Wickfield  sat  down  to 
drink,  and  drank  a  good  deal.  Agnes 
plagred  the  piano  to  him,  sat  by  him, 
ana  worked  and  talked,  and  played 
some  games  at  dominos  with  me.  In 
good  tmie  she  made  tea,  and  after- 
wards, when  I  brought  down  my  books, 
loDked  into  them,  and  showed  me  what 
die  knew  of  them  (which  was  no  slight 
matter,  though  she  said  it  was),  and 
^hat  was  the  best  way  to  learn  and 
voderstand  them.  I  see  her,  with  her 
modest,  orderly,  placid  manner,  and  I 
heaac  her  beautiful  calm  voice,  as  I  write 
^eae  words.  The  influence  for  all 
CDod  which  she  came  to  exercise  over 
liM  «t » later  time  begins  already  to  de- 


scend upon  mv  breJ 
Em'ly,  and  I  don't  \ 
not  at  all  in  that  way„] 
there  are  goodness,  , 
wherever  Agnes  is,  \ 
light  of  the  colored 
church,  seen  long  ago^ 
wavs,  and  on  me  whei 
and  on  everything  aroi 

The  time  having  oc 
drawal  for  the  nightJ 
left  us,  I  gave  Mr.  Wjj 
preparatory  to  going  aj 
he  checked  me  and  sa\ 
like  to  stay  with  us, 
go  elsewhere? " 

"  To  stay,"  I  answei 

"  You  are  sure  ?  "      ] 

"If  you  please.     IfJ 

"  Why,  It 's  but  a  c 
lead  here,  boy,  I  am  af 

"Not  more  dull  for 
sir.    Not  dull  at  all !" 

"  Than  Agnes,"  he  x 
slowly  to  the  great  chi 
leaning  against  it     "7 

He  nad  drank  wine 
I  £ucied  it),  until  his  t 
shot  Not  that  I  cou 
for  they  were  cast  dowi 
his  hand ;  but  I  had 
little  while  before. 

"  Now    I    wonder,' 
"whether    my    Agne 
When  should  I  ever  t  ■> 
that's  different, —that'  < 

He  was  musing —  ( 
me ;  so  I  remaineia  qu 

"  A  dull  old  house,*  : 
ifionotonous  life:  but 
near  me.  I  must  ke  ; 
Ifthe  thought  that  1 1  i 
my  darling,  or  that  m;  i 
and  leave  me,  comes,  '. 
distress  my  happiest  hi  ^ 
be  drowned  in— " 

He  did  not   suppl 
pacing  slowly  to  the  p    t 
sat,  and  mechanical! 
the  action  of  pourin 
empty  decanter,  set  it    1 
back  again. 

"If  It  is  miserable  > 
is  here,"  he  said,  "  ^  : 
and  she  away?  No»  i 
try  that" 
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He  leaned  aeainst  the  chimney-piece, 
brooding  so  long  that  I  could  not 
decide  whether  to  run  the  risk  of 
disturbing  him  by  going,  or  to  remain 
quietly  where  I  was,  until  he  should 
come  out  of  his  revery. .  At  length  he 
roused  himself,  and  looked  about  the 
room  until  his  eyes  encountered  mine. 

"  Stay  with  us,  Trotwood,  eh  ?  "  he 
said  in  his  usual  manner,  and  as  if  he 
were  answering  something  I  had  just 
said.  "  I  am  glad  of  it.  You  are  com- 
pany to  us  both.  It  is  wholesome  to 
have  you  here.  Wholesome  for  me, 
wholesome  for  Agnes,  wholesome  per- 
haps for  all  of  us.' 


'  I  am  sure  it  is  for  me,  sir,' 
'  I  am  so  glad  to  be  here." 
'That's  a  fine  fellow  I"  said 


I  said. 


Mr. 


Wickfield.  "As  long  as  you  are  glad 
to  be  here,  you  shall  stay  here."  He 
shook  hands  with  me  upon  it,  and 
clapped  me  on  the  back;  and  told  me 
that  when  I  had  anything  to  do  at  night 
after  Agnes  had  left  us,  or  when  I 
wished  to  read  for  my  own  pleasure,  I 
was  free  to  come  down  to  his  room, 
if  he  were  there,  and  if  I  desired  it  for 
company's  sake,  and  to  sit  with  him. 
I  thanked  him  for  his  consideration, 
and,  as  he  went  down  soon  afterwards, 
and  I  was  not  tired,  went  down  too, 
with  a  book  in  my  hand,  to  avail  my- 
self for  half  an  hour,  of  his  permis- 
sion. 

But,  seeinjg  a  light  in  the  little  round 
office,  and  immediately  feeling  myself 
attracted  towards  Uri^  Heep,  who  had 
a  sort  of  fiiscination  for  me,  I  went  in 
there  instead.  I  found  Uriah,  reading 
a  great  iaX  book,  with  such  demonstra- 
tive attention,  that  his  lank  forefinger 
followed  up  every  line  as  he  read,  and 
made  clammy  tracks  along  the  page  (or 
so  I  fiilly  believed),  like  a  snail. 

"You  are  working  late  to-night, 
Uriah,"  says  I. 

"Yes,  Master  Copperfield,'*  says 
Uriah. 

As  I  was  getting  on  the  stool  oppo- 
site, to  talk  to  him  more  conveniently, 
I  observed  he  had  not  such  a  thing  as 
a  smile  about  him,  and  that  he  could 
only  widen  his  mouth  and  make  two 
banl  creases  down  his  cheeks,  one  on 
each  side,  to  stand  for  one. 


"  I  am  not  doing  office-work,  Master 
Copperfield,"  said  Uriah. 

•'  What  work,  then  ? "  I  asked. 

"I  am  improving  my  legaJ  knowl- 
edge, Master  Copperfield,"  said  Uriah. 
"  lam  going  through  Tidd's  Practice. 
O,  what  a  writer  Mr.  Tidd  is»  Af  aster 
Copperfield  I " 

My  stool  was  such  a  tower  of  observs^ 
tion,  that  as  I  watched  him  reading  on 
again,  after  this  rapturous  exclamation, 
and  following  up  the  lines  with  his 
forefinger,  I  observed  that  his  nostrils, 
which  were  thin  and  pointed^  with 
sharp  dints  in  them,  had  a  singular 
and  most  uncomfortable  way  of  expand- 
ing and  contracting  themselves,  —  that 
they  seemed  to  twinkle  instead  of  his 
eyes,  which  hardly  ever  twinkled  at  all. 

"I  suppose  you  are  quite  a  great 
lawyer?'^!  said,  after  looking  at  him 
for  some  time. 

"Me,  Master  Copperfield?"  said 
Uriah.  "O  no!  I  *m  a  very  umble 
person." 

It  was  no  &ncy  of  mine  about  his 
hands,  I  observed ;  for  he  frequently 
ground  the  palms  against  each  other  as 
if  to  squeeze  them  dry  and  warm,  be- 
sides often  wiping  them,  in  a  stealthy 
way,  on  his  pocket-handkerchief. 

•'  I  am  well  aware  that  I  am  the 
umblest  person  going,"  said  Uri^ 
Heep,  modestly ;  "let  the  other  be 
where  he  may.  My  mother  is  likevtise 
a  very  umble  person.  We  live  in  a 
numble  abode,  Master  Copperfield,  but 
have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  My 
father's  former  calling  was  umble.  He 
was  a  sexton." 

"  What  is  he  now? "  I  asked. 

"  He  is  a  partaker  of  glory  at  pres- 
ent. Master  Copperfield,"  said  Uriah 
Heep.  "  But  we  have  much  to  be 
thankfiil  for.  ^  How  much  have  I  to  be 
thankful  for  in  living  with  Mr.  Wick- 
field I " 

I  asked  Uriah  if  he  had  been  with 
Mr.  Wickfield  long. 

"I  have  been  with  him  going  on 
four  year,  Master  Copperfield,"  said 
Unah,  shutting  up  his  book,  after  care- 
folly  marking  the  place  where  he  had 
left  off.  "Since  a  year  after  my  la- 
ther's death.  How  much  have  I  to  bo 
thankful  for,  in  that  I    How  mnch  have 
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I  to  be  thankful  for,  in  Mr.  Wickfteld's 
kind  intention  to  give  me  my  articles, 
which  would  otherwise  not  lay  with- 
in the  umble  means  of  mother  and 
self!'* 

**  Then  when  your  articled  time  is 
over,  you  '11  be  a  regular  lawyer,  I  sup- 
pose ?^»  said  I.     • 

•*  With  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
Master  Copperfield*,"  returned  Uriah. 

**  Perhaps  you  '11  be  a  partner  in  Mr. 
Wickfield's  business  one  of  these 
days,"  I  said,  to  make  myself  agreea- 
ble; *'and  it  will  be  Wickfield  and 
Heep,  or  Heep  late  Wickfield." 

*•  O  no.  Master  Copperfield,"  re- 
toraed  Uriah,  shaking  his  head,  "  I  am 
much  too  umble  for  that  I  " 

He  certainly  did  look  uncommonly 
like  the  carved  face  on  the  beam  out- 
side my  window,  as  he  sat,  in  his  hu- 
mility, eying  me  sideways,  with  his 
mouth  widened,  and  the  creases  in  his 
cheeks. 

**  Mr.  Wickfield  is  a  most  excellent 
man.  Master  Copperfield,"  said  Uriah. 
**If  you  have  knovm  him  long,  you 
know  it,  I  am  sure,  much  better  than  I 
can  inform  you." 

I  replied  that  I  was  certain  he  was ; 
but  that  I  had  not  known  him  long 
myself,  though  he  was  a  friend  of  my 
amnt's. 

"O,  indeed.  Master  Copperfield," 
said  Uriah.  ''Your  aunt  is  a  sweet 
lady.  Master  Copperfield  I " 

He  had  a  way  of  writhing,  when  he 
wanted  to  express  enthusiasm,  which 
was  very  ugly ;  and  which  diverted  my 
attention  from  the  compliment  he  had 
paid  mv  relation  to  the  snaky  twist- 
mgs  of  his  throat  and  body. 

^*A  sweet  lady,  Master  Copper- 
field!"  said  Uriah  Heep.  "She  has 
a  great  admiration  for  Miss  Agnes, 
Master  Copperfield,  I  believe  ? " 

I  said  •'^Yes,"  boldly ;  not  that  I 
knew  anything  about  it,  Heaven  for- 
give me  I 

"  I  hope  you  have,  too,  Master  Cop- 
perfield,^' said  Uriah.  "But  I  am 
sure  you  must  have." 

"Everybody  must  have,"  I  re- 
tamed. 

"O,  thank  you.  Master  Copper- 
field,"  said  Uriah  Heep,  "for  that  re- 


mark I  It  is  so  true  I  Umble  as  I 
am,  I  know  it  is  so  true  I  O,  thank  you, 
Master  Copperfield ! " 

He  writhed  himself  c^uite  off  his  stool 
in  the  excitement  of  his  feelings,  and, 
being  off,  began  to  make  arrangements 
for  going  home. 

"  Mother  will  be  expecting  me,"  he 
said,  referring  to  a  pale,  inexpressive- 
faced  watch  in  his  pocket,  "  and  getting 
uneasy ;  for,  though  we  are  very  umble. 
Master  Copperfield.  we  are  much  at- 
tached to  one  another.  If  you  would 
come  and  see  us,  any  afternoon,  and 
take  a  cup  of  tea  at  our  lowly  dwelling, 
mother  would  be  as  proud  of  your  com- 
pany as  I  should  be.'' 

I  said  I  should  be  glad  to  come. 

"Thank  you,  Master  Copperfield," 
returned  Uriah,  putting  his  book  away 
upon  a  shelf.  I  suppose  you  st<M> 
here,  some  time.  Master  Copperfield?" 

I  said  I  was  going  to  be  brought  up 
there,  I  believed,  as  long  as  I  remained 
at  school. 

"  O,  indeed !  "  exclaimed  Uriah.  "  I 
should  think  yott  would  come  into  the 
business  at  last,  Master  Copperfield  I " 

I  protested  that  I  had  no  views  of 
that  sort,  and  that  no  such  scheme  was 
entertained  in  my  behalf  by  anybody ; 
but  Uriah  insisted  on  blandly  replying 
to  all  my  assurances,  "  O  yes.  Master 
Copperfield,  I  should  think  you  would^ 
indeed ! "  and,  "  O  indeed.  Master 
Copperfield,  I  should  think  you  would, 
certainly  I "  over  and  over  again.  Being, 
at  last,  ready  to  leave  the  office  for  the 
night,  he  asked  me  if  it  would  suit  my 
convenience  to  have  the  light  put  out, 
and,  on  my  answering  "  Yes,"  instantly 
extinguished  it.  After  shaking  hands 
with  me  —  his  hand  felt  like  a  fish,  in 
the  dark — he  opened  the  door  into  the 
street  a  very  little,  and  crept  out,  and 
shut  it,  leaving  me  to  grope  my  way 
back  into  the  nouse :  which  cost  me 
some  trouble  and  a  fall  over  his  stool. 
This  was  the  proximate  cause,  I  suppose, 
of  my  dreaming  about  him,  for  what  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  half  the  night,  and 
dreaming  among  other  things,  that  he 
had  launched  Mr.  Peggotty's  house  on 
a  piratical  expedition,  with  a  black  flag 
at  the  mast-head,  bearing  the  inscription 
"Tidd's  Practice,"  under  which  dia- 


boHcal  ensign  he  was  carrying  me  and 
little  Em'lv  to  the  Spanish  Main,  to 
be  drowned. 

I  got  a  little  the  better  of  my  uneasi- 
ness when  I  went  to  school  next  day, 
and  a  good  deal  the  better  next  day, 
and  so  shook  it  off  by  degrees  that  m 
less  than  a  fortnight  I  was  quite  at  home, 
and  happy,  among  my  new  companions. 
I  was  awkward  enough  in  their  games, 
and  backward  enough  in  their  studies  ; 
but  custom  would  improve  me  in  the 
first  respect,  I  hoped,  and  hard  work 
in  the  second.  Accordingly,  I  went  to 
work  very  hcuxl,  both  in  play  and  in 
earnest,  and  gained  great  commenda- 
tion. And  in  a  veiv  little  while  the 
Murdstone  and  Grinoy  life  became  so 
strange  to  me  that  I  hardly  believed  in 
it,  while  my  present  life  grew  so  familiar 
that  I  seemed  to  have  been  leading  it  a 
long  time. 

Doctor  Strong's  was  an  excellent 
school ;  as  different  from  Mr.  Creakle's 
as  good  is  from  evil.  1 1  was  very  gravely 
and  decorously  ordered,  and  on  a  sound 
system  ;  with  an  appeal,  in  everything, 
to  the  honor  and  good  faith  of  the  boys, 
and  an  avowed  intention  to  rely  on 
their  possession  of  those  qualities,  unless 
they  proved  themselves  unworthy  of  it, 
which  worked  wonders.  We  all  felt 
that  we  had  a  part  in  the  management 

-  of  the  place^  and  in  sustaining  its  char- 
acter and  dignity.  Hence,  we  soon  be- 
came warmly  attached  to  it  —  I  am  sure  I 
did  for  one,  and  I  never  knew,  in  all  my 
time,  of  any  other  boy  being  otherwise 
—  and  learned  with  a  good  will,  desiring 
to  do  it  credit.  We  bad  noble  games 
out  of  hours,  and  plenty  of  liberty  ;  but 
even  then,  as  I  remember,  we  were 
w;ell  spoken  of  in  the  town,  and  rarely 
did  any  disgrace,  by  our  appearance  or 

•  manner,  to  the  Deputation  of  Doctor 
Strong  and  Doctor  Strong's  boys. 

Some  of  the  higher  scholars  boarded 
in  the  Doctor's  nouse,  and  through 
them  I  learned,  at  second-hand,  some 
particulars  of  the  Doctor's  history,  —  as 
how  he  had  not  yet  been  married  twelve 
months  to  the  beautiful  young  lady  I 
had  seen  in  the  study,  whom  ne  had 
married  for  love,  as  sne  had  not  a  six- 
pence, and  had  a  world  of  poor  relations 
(so  our  fellows  said)  ready  to  swarm  the 


Doctor  out  of  house  and  home.  Also^ 
how  the  Doctor's  cogitating  mantief 
was  attributable  to  his  being  always  en- 
gaged in  looking  out  for  Greek  roots ; 
which,  in  my  innocence  and  ignorance,  1 
supposed  to  be  a  botanical  furor  on  the 
Doctor's  part,  especially  as  he  always 
looked  at  the  ground  when  he  walked 
about,  until  I  understood  that  they  were 
roots  of  words,  with  a  view  to  a  new 
Dictionary  which  he  had  in  contempla- 
tion. Adams,  our  head  boy,  who  had  a 
turn  for  mathematics,  had  made  a  cal- 
culation, I  was  informed,  of  the  time 
this  Dictionary  would  take  in  complet- 
ing, on  the  Doctor's  plan,  and  at  the 
Doctor's  rate  of  going.  ^  He  considered 
that  it  might  be  done  in  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  forty-nine  years,  count- 
ing from  the  Doctor's  last,  or  siatty- 
second  birthday. 

But  the  Doctor  himself  was  the  idol 
of  the  whole  school :  and  it  must  have 
been  a  badly  composed  school  if  he  had 
been  anything  else;  for  he  was  the 
kindest  of  men,  with  a  simple  &ith  in 
him  that  might  have  touched  the  stone 
hearts  of  the  very  urns  upon  the  wall. 
As  he  walked  up  and  down  that  part  . 
of  the  court-yard  which  was  at  the  side 
of  the  house,  with  the  stray  rooks  and 

i'ackdaws  looking  after  him  with  thehr 
leads  cocked  slyly,  as  if  they  knew 
how  much  more  knowing  they  were  m 
worldly  affairs  than  he,  if  any  sort  of 
vagabond  could  only  get  near  enough  to 
his  creaking  shoes  to  attract  his  atten- 
tion to  one  sentence  of  a  tale  of  distress, 
that  vagabond  was  made  for  the  next 
two  days.  It  was  so  notorious  in  the 
house,  that  the  masters  and  head  boys 
took  pains  to  cut  these  marauders  off 
at  angles,  and  to  get  out  of  windows, 
and  turn  them  out  of  the  court-yard, 
before  they  could  make  the  Doctor 
aware  of  their  presence;  which  was 
sometimes  happfly  effected  within  a 
few  yards  of  him,  without  his  knowing 
anything  of  the  matter,  as  he  jogged  to 
and  fro.  Outside  his  own  domain,  and 
unprotected,  he  was  a  very  sheep  for 
the  shearers.  He  would  have  taken  his 
gaiters  off  his  legs,  to  give  away.  In 
fact,  there  was  a  story  current  among  us 
(I  have  no  idea,  and  never  had,  on  what 
authonty,  but  I  have  believed  it  forao 


laany  years  that  I  feel  quite  certain  it  is 
true),  that  on  a  frosty  day,  one  winter- 
time, he  actually  did  bestow  his  gaiters 
on  a  beggar-woman,  who  occasioned 
^oine  scandal  in  the  neighborhood  by 
exhibiting  a  fine  infant  from  door  to 
door,  wrapped  in  those  garments,  which 
were  universally  recognized,  being  as 
well  known  in  the  vicinity  as  the  Ca- 
thedral. The  legend  added  that  the 
only  person  who  did  not  identify  them 
was  tne  Doctor  himself^  who,  when  they 
were  shortly  afterwards  displayed  at  the 
door  of  a  little  second-hand  shop  of  no 
very  good  repute,  where  such  things  were 
taken  in  exchange  for  gin,  was  more 
than  once  observed  to  handle  them 
a^provinglv,  as  if  admiring  some  cu- 
rious novelty  in  the  pattern,  and  con- 
sidering them  an  improvement  on  his 
own. 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  see  the  Doc- 
tor with  his  pretty  young  wife.  He  had 
a  fatherly,  benignant  way  of  showing 
his  fondness  for  ner,  which  seemed  in 
itself  to  express  a  good  man.  I  often 
saw  them  walking  in  the  garden  where 
the  peaches  were,  and  I  sometimes  had 
an&arer  observation  of  them  in  the  study 
or  the  parlor.  She  appeared  to  me  to 
take  great  care  of  the  Doctor,  and  to 
like  nim  very  much,  though  I  never 
thought  her  vitally  interested  in  the 
Dictionary;  some  cumbrous  fiagments 
of  which  work  the  Doctor  always  car- 
ried in  his  pockets,  and  in  the  lining 
of  his  hat,  and  generally  seemed  to 
be  expoimding  to  her  as  they  walked 
about 

I  saw  a  good  deal  of  Mrs.  Strong, 
both  because  she  had  taken  a  liking  for 
me  on  the  morning  of  my  introduction 
to  the  Doctor,  and  was  always  afterwards 
kind  to  me,  and  interested  in  me  ;  and 
because  she  was  very  fond  of  Agnes, 
and  was  often  backwards  and  forwards 
at  our  house.  There  was  a  curious  con- 
straint between  her  and  Mr.  Wickfield, 
I  thought  (of  whom  she  seemed  to  be 
afraid),  that  never  wore  off.  When  she 
came  there  of  an  evening,  she  always 
shrunk  from  accepting  his  escort  home, 
and  ran  away  with  me  instead.  And 
sometimes,  as  we  were  running  gayly 
across  the  Cathedral  yard  together,  ex- 
pecting to  meet  nobody,  we  would  meet 


Mr.  Jack  Maldon,  J 
prised  to  see  us.        I 

Mrs.  Strong's  maj 
took  ereat  delight  n 
Mrs.  Markleham  ;  bi 
caU  her  the  Old  SoM 
her  generalship,  at 
which  she  marshsdi 
relations  against  the' 
a  little,  sharp-eyed  ■ 
to  wear,  when  she  vfi 
changeable  cap,  oma 
artificial  flowers,  ana 
terflies  supposed  to  \ 
the  flowers.  There  * 
among  us  that  this  ca 
France,  and  could  on 
workmanship  of  that 
but  all  I  certainly  kn 
it  always  made  its 
evening,  wheresoevei 
made  her  appearance 
ried  about  to  frien 
Hindoo  basket;  th 
had  the  gift  of  tren 
and  that  they  impi 
hours  at  Dr.  Strong^ 
bees. 

I  observed  the  Ol 
adopt  the  name  d 
pretty  good  advan 
which  is  made  men 
something  else  I  sh: 
the  night  of  a  little 
tor's,  which  was  give 
of  Mr.  Tack  Maid 
India,  whither  he  w; 
or  something  of  that 
field  having  at  lengtl 
ness.  It  happened 
birthday,  too.  We  1 
had  made  presents  t 
ing,  had  made  a  spe 
the  head  boy,  and 
until  we  were  hoars 
shed  tears.  And  nc 
Mr.  Wickfield,  Agi 
have  tea  with  him 
pacity. 

Mr.  Jack  Maldoi 
us.  Mrs.  Strong, 
with  cherry-colored 
ing  the  piano,  when 
was  leaning  over  he 
The  clear  red  and 
plexion  was  not  so  I 
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like  as  usual,  I  thought,  when  she  turned 
round ;  but  she  looked  very  pretty,  won- 
derfully  pretty. 

"  I  have  forgotten,  Doctor,"  said 
Mrs.  Strong's  mamma,  when  we  were 
seated,  "  to  pay  you  the  compliments  of 
the  day,  —  though  they  are,  as  you 
may  suppose,  very  for  from  being  mere 
compliments  in  my  case.  Allow  me  to 
wish  you  many  happy  returns." 

"  I  thank  you,  ma'am,"  replied  the 
Doctor. 

"  Many,  many,  many  happy  returns," 
said  the  Old  Soldier.     "  Not  only  for 

Jour  own  sake,  but  for  Annie's,  and 
ohn  Maldon's,  and  many  other  peo- 
Jle's.  It  seems  but  yesterday  to  me, 
ohn,  when  you  were  a  little  creature, 
a  head  shorter  than  Master  Copfier' 
field,  making  baby  love  to  Annie  behind 
the  eooseberry-bushes  in  the  back  gar- 
den." 

"  My  dear  mamma,"  said  Mrs. 
Strong,  "  never  mind  that  now." 

"Annie,  don't  be  absurd,"  returned 
her  mother.  "  If  you  are  to  blush  to 
hear  of  such  things,  now  you  are  an  old 
married  woman,  when  are  you  not  to 
blush  to  hear  of  them?" 

"Old?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Jack  Mal- 
don.     "  Annie  ?    Come  ? " 

"Yes,  John,'*  returned  the  Soldier. 
*'  Virtually,  an  old  married  woman. 
Although  not  old  by  years, — for  when 
did  you  ever  hear  me  say,  or  who  has 
ever  heard  me  say,  that  a  girl  of  twenty 
was  old  by  years !  —  your  cousin  is  the 
wife  of  the  Doctor,  and,  as  such,  what  I 
have  described  her.  ^  It  is  well  for  you, 
John,  that  your  cousin  is  the  wife  of  the 
Doctor.  You  have  found  in  him  an  in- 
fluential and  kind  friend,  who  will  be 
kinder  yet,  I  venture  to  predict,  if  you 
deserve  it.  I  have  no  raise  pride.  I 
never  hesitate  to  admit,  frankly,  that 
there  are  some  members  of  our  family 
who  want  a  friend.  You  were  one 
yourself,  before  your  cousin's  influence 
raised  up  one  for  you." 

The  Doctor,  in  the  goodness  of  his 
heart,  waved  his  hand  as  if  to  make 
light  of  it,  and  save  Mr.  Jack  Maldon 
from  any  further  reminder.  But  Mrs. 
Markleham  changed  her  chair  for  one 
next  the  Doctor's,  and,  putting  her  fan 
on  his  coat-sleeve,  said,  — 


"  No,  really,  my  dear  Doctor,  yo^ 
must  excuse  me  if  I  appear  to  dwell  on 
this  rather,  because  1  feel  so  very 
strongly.  I  call  it  <5uite  my  monoma- 
nia, it  is  such  a  subject  of  mine.  Yott 
are  a  blessing  to  us.  You  really  are  a 
boon,  you  know." 

"  Nonsense,  nonsense,"  said  the 
Doctor. 

"  No,  no,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  retort* 
ed  the  Old  Soldier.     "  With  nobody 

g resent,  but  our  dear  and  confidenticu 
iend  Mr.  Wickfield,  I  cannot  consent 
to  be  put  down.  I  shall  begin  to  assert 
the  privileges  of  a  mother-in-law,  if  you 
go  on  like  that,  and  scold  you.  I  am 
perfectly  honest  and  outspoken.  What 
I  am  saying  is  what  I  said  when  you' 
first  overpowered  me  with  surprise  — 
you  remember  how  surprised  I  was?— 
by  proposing  for  Annie,  Not  that 
there  was  anything  so  very  much  out  of 
the  way,  in  the  mere  feet  of  the  propo-' 
sal,  —  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  say- 
that  I  —  but  because,  you  having  known 
her  poor  father  and  having  known  he«- 
from  a  baby  six  months  old,  I  hadn't 
thought  of  you  in  such  a  light  at  all,  or 
indeed  as  a  manying  man  in  any  way, 
— simply  that,  you  know." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  returned  the  Dpptor,  good" 
humoredly.     "  Never  mind." 

"  But  I  do  mind,"  said  the  Old  Sol- 
dier, laying  her  &n  upon  his  lips.  "  I 
mind  very  much.  I  recall  these  things 
that  I  may  be  contradicted  if  I  am 
wrong.  Well  !  Then  I  spoke  to  An- 
nie, and  I  told  her  what  had  happened^ 
I  said,  'My  dear,  here 's  Doctor  Strong' 
has  positively  been  and  made  you  the 
subject  of  a  handsome  declaration  and 
an  offer.'  Did  I  press  it  in  the  least? 
No.  I  said,  '  Now,  Annie,  tell  roe  the 
truth  this  moment ;  is  your  heart  fi«e?* 

•  Mamma,'  she  said,  crying,  *  I  am  ex- 
tremely young'  —  which  was  perfectly 
true —  'and  I  hardly  know  if  I  hi^ve  a 
heart  at  all.'     •  Then,  my  dear,'  I  said, 

•  you  may  rely  upon  it,  it 's  free.  At  all 
events,  my  love,^  said  1,  *  Doctor  Strong 
is  in  an  agitated  state  of  mind,  and  must 
be  answered.  He  cannot  be  kept  in 
his  present  state  of  suspense.'  *  Mam- 
ma,' said  Annie,  still  crying,  'would  he 
be  unhappy  without  me  ?  If  he  would, 
I  honor  and  respect  him  so  much  that 


I  think  I  will  have  him.'  So  it  was 
settled.  And  then,  and  not  tUl  then,  I 
said,  to  Annie,  *  Annie,  Doctor  Strong 
will  not  only  be  your  husband,  but  he 
wUl  represent  your  late  £%ther ;  he  will 
repr^ent  the  head  of  our  family ;  he 
will  represent  the  wisdom  and  station, 
^Mtd  I  may  say  tlie  means,  of  our  fam- 
ily ;  and  will  be,  in  short,  a  Boon  to  it.* 
I  lised  the  word  at  the  time,  and  I  have 
used  it  again,  to-day.  If  I  have  any 
merit,  it  is  consistency." 

The  daughter  had  sat  quite  silent  and 
still  during  this  speech,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground  :  her  cousin  stand- 
ing near  her,  and  looking  on  the  ground 
too.  She  now  said  very  sofUy,  in  a 
trembling  voice,  — 

''Mamma,  I  hope  you  have  fin- 
ished?" 

'*  No,  my  dear  Annie,"  returned  the 
Soldier,  "  I  have  not  quite  finished. 
Since  you  ask  me,  mv  love,  I  reply  that 
I  have  Moi.  I  complain  that  you  really 
are  a  little  unnatural  towards  your  own 
family ;  and,  as  it  is  of  no  use  complain- 
ipg  to  you,  I  mean  to  complain  to  yoinr 
httsband.  Now,  my  dear  Doctor,  do 
look  at  tliat  silly  wife  of  yours." 

As  the  Doctor  turned  ms  kind  &ce, 
with  its  smile  of  simplicity  and  gentle- 
ness, towards  her,  she  drooped  her  head 
more.  I  noticed  that  Mr.  Wickfield 
looked  at  her  steadily. 
,  "When  I  h2^pened  to  say  to  that 
naughty  thing,  the  other  day,"  pursued 
her  mother,  shaking  her  head  and  her 
fan  at  her  playfully,  "  that  there  was  a 
family  circumstance  she  might  mention 
to  you,  —  indeed,  I  think,  was  bound  to 
mention, — she  said,  that  to  mention  it 
was  to  ask  a  £ivor;  and  that,  as  you 
were  too  generous,  and  as  for  her  to  ask 
was  always  to  have,  she  would  n't." 

"  Annie,  my  dear,"  said  the  Doctor, 
"  that  was  wrong.  It  robbed  me  of  a 
pleasure." 

"Almost  the  very  words  I  said  to 
her  1 "  exclaimed  her  mother.  "Now 
really,  another  time,  when  I  know  what 
she  would  tell  you  but  for  this  reason, 
and  won't,  I  have  a  great  mind,  my  dear 
Doctor,  to  tell  you  myselt" 

"  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will,"  returned 
the  Doctor. 
"SbaUI?" 


n,  I  J 
hat's  i 


"Certainly.' 

"  WeU,  then. 
Soldier.  "  That  'i 
having,  I  suppose,  \ 
she  tapf>ed  the  DocI 
times  Mrith  her  fan  4 
first),  and  returned  tn 
former  station. 

Some  more  comj 
among  whom  were  . 
and  Adams,  the  talki 
and  it  naturally  tun 
Maldon,  and  his  voyti 
try  he  was  going  tOj 
plans  and  prospects, 
that  night,  after  suppa 
for  Gravesend :  where 
he  was  to  make  the 
was  to  be  gone  —  unU 
on  leave,  or  for  his 
know  how  many  yea 
was  settled  by  genera) 
dia  was  quite  a  misi 
try,  and  had  nothing  c 
but  a  tiger  or  two,  ai 
the  warm  part  of  the  d 
part,  I  looked  on  Mr. 
modem  Sinbad,  and 
bosom  friend  of  all  t 
East,  sitting  under  c 
curly  golden  pipes - 
they  could  be  straigli  ; 

Mrs.  Strong  was  a 
as  I  knew,  who  often 
by  herself     But,  whe   i 
of  singing  before  peo 
voice  that  evening,  i 
she  couldn't  sing  at    i 
duet,  once,  with  be 
but  could  not  so  mu    - 
afterwards,  when  sh-    i 
herself;  although   sh 
her  voice  died  away 
left  her  quite  distres    i 
hanging   down   ovei    i 
good   Doctor    said       i 
and,   to  relieve  her,    i 
game  at  cards;  of  '    i 
much  as  of  the  art  o 
bone.    But  I  rema 
Soldier  took  him  in 
for  her  partner  ;  ai 
as  the  first  prelimi 
to  give  her  all  the      " 
pocket 

We  had  a  merry  g     i 
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less  merry  by  the  Doctor's  mistakes,  of 
which  he  committed  an  innumerable 
quantity,  in  spite  of  the  watchfulness 
of  the  butterflies,  and  to  their  great  ag- 
gravation. Mrs.  Strong  had  declined  to 
play,  on  the  ground  of  not  feeling  very 
well  ;  and  her  cousin  Maldon  had  ex- 
cused himself  because  he  had  some  pack- 
ing to  do.  When  he  had  done  it,  how- 
ever, he  returned,  and  they  sat  together, 
talking  on  the  so^  From  time  to  time 
she  came  and  looked  over  the  Doctor's 
hand,  and  told  him  what  to  pla^r.  She 
was  very  pale,  as  she  bent  over  him,  and 
I  thought  her  finger  trembled  as  she 
pointed  out  the  cards ;  but  the  Doc- 
tor was  quite  happy  in  her  attention, 
and  took  no  notice  of  this,  if  it  were 
so. 

At  supper,  we  were  hardly  so  gay. 
Every  one  appeared  to  feel  that  a  parting 
of  that  sort  was  an  awkward  thing,  and 
that  the  nearer  it  approached,  the  more 
awkward  it  was.  Mr.  Jack  Maldon  tried 
to  be  very  talkative,  but  was  not  at  his 
ease,  and  made  matters  worse.  And 
they  were  not  improved,  as  it  appeared 
to  me,  by  the  Old  Soldier,  who  continu- 
ally recalled  passages  of  Mr.  Jack  Mal- 
don's  youth. 

The  Doctor,  however,  who  felt,  I  am 
sure,  that  he  was  making  everybody  hap- 
p^,  was  well  pleased,  and  had  no  suspi- 
cion but  that  we  were  all  at  the  utmost 
height  of  enjoyment. 

'VAnnie,  my  dear,"  said  he,  looking 
at  his  watch,  and  filling  his  glass,  "  it  is 
past  your  cousin  Tack's  time ;  and  we 
must  not  detain  him,  since  time  and 
tide — both  concerned  in  this  case — 
wait  for  no  man.  Mr.  Jack  Maldon, 
you  have  a  long  voyage,  and  a  strange 
country,  before  you ;  but  many  men  have 
had  both,  and  many  men  will  have 
both,  to  the  end  of  time.  The  winds 
you  are  going  to  tempt  have  wafled 
thousands  upon  thousands  to  fortune,  . 
and  brought  thousands  upon  thousands 
happily  back." 

"  It 's  an  affecting  thing,"  said  Mrs. 
Markleham  —  "  however  it  *s  viewed, 
it's  affecting — to  see  a  fine  young  man 
one  has  known  firom  an  infant,  going 
away  to  the  other  end  of  the  world, 
leaving  all  he  knows  behind,  and  not 
knowing  what 's  before  him.    A  young 


man  really  well  deserves  constaat  rap- 
port and  patronage,"  looking  at  tne 
Doctor,  "who  makes  such  sacrifices." 

"Time  will  go  fast  with  you,  Mr. 
Jack  Maldon,"  pursued  the  Doctor, 
"  and  fast  with  all  of  us.  Some  of  us 
can  hardly  expect,  perhaps,  in  the  natu- 
ral course  of  things,  to  greet  you  on 
your  return.  The  next  best  thing  is  to 
hope  to  do  it,  and  that 's  my  case.  I 
shall  not  weary  you  with  good  adyice. 
You  have  long  had  a  good  model  before 
you,  in  your  cousin  Annie.  Imitate  her 
virtues  as  nearly  as  you  can." 

Mrs.  Markleham  fanned  herself,  and 
shook  her  head. 

"  Farewell,  Mr.  Jack,|'  said  the  Doc- 
tor, standing  up ;  on  which  we  all  stood 
up.  "A  prosperous  voyage  out,  a 
thriving  career  abroad,  and  a  happy  re- 
turn home ! " 

We  all  drank  the  toast,  and  all  shook 
hands  with  Mr.  Jack  Maldon ;  after 
which  he  hastily  took  leave  of  the  ladies 
who  were  there,  and  hurried  to  the  door, 
where  he  was  received,  as  he  got  into 
the  chaise,  with  a  tremendous  broadsi^ie 
of  cheers  discharged  by  our  boys,  who 
had  assembled  on  the  lawn  foi;  the 
purpose.  Running  in  among  them  to 
swell  the  ranks,  I  was  very  near  the 
chaise  when  it  rolled  away ;  and  I  had 
a  lively  impression  made  upon  me^  in 
the  midst  of  the  noise  and  dust,  of  hav- 
ing seen  Mr.  Jack  Maldon  rattle  pa^t 
with  an  agitated  face,  and  something 
cherry-colored  in  his  hand. 

After  another  broadside  for  the  Doc- 
tor, and  another  for  the  Doctor's  wife, 
the  boys  dispersed,  and  I  went  back  in- 
to the  house,  where  I  found  the  guests 
all  standing  in  a  group  about  the  Doc- 
tor, discussing  how  Mr.  Jack  Maldim 
had  gone  away,  and  how  he  had  borne 
it,  and  how  he  had  felt  it,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.  In  the  midst  of  these  re- 
marks, Mrs.  Markleham  cried,  "  Where 
's  Annie ! " 

No  Annie  was  there ;  and  when  th«y 
called  to  her,  no  Annie  replied.  B|)t 
all  pressing  out  of  the  room,  in  a  crowd, 
to  see  what  was  the  matter,  we  found 
her  lying  on  the  hall  floor.  There  was 
great  alarm  at  first,  until  it  was  found 
that  she  was  in  a  swoon,  and  that  the 
swoon  was  yielding  to  the  usus^  i 


t6F  recovery ;  when  the  Doctor,  who  had 
-lified  her  head  upon  his  knee,  put  her 
curls  aside  with  his  hand,  and  said, 
looking  around,  — 

"Poor  Annie!  She's  so  fitithful 
and  tender-hearted  !  It 's  the  parting 
from  her  old  playfellow  and  ihend, — 
lier  fiivorite  cousin, — that  has  done 
this.  Ah  I  It 's  a  pity  I  I  am  very 
«orry ! " 

When  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  saw 
where  she  was,  and  that  we  were  all 
'i»tanding  about  her,  she  arose  with  assist- 
ance, turning  her  head,  as  she  did  so, 
to  lay  it  on  the  Doctor's  shoulder,  —  or 
to  hide  it,  I  don't  know  which.  We 
-went  into  the  drawing-room,  to  leave 
her  with  the  Doctor  and  her  mother ; 
but  she  said,  it  seemed,  that  she  was 
"better  than  she  had  been  since  morning, 
and  that  she  would  rather  be  brought 
among  us;  so  they  brought  her  m, 
looking  very  white  and  weak,  I  thought, 
and  sat  her  on  a  sofa. 

"  Annie,  my  dear,"  said  her  mother, 
'doing  something  to  her  dress.  "See 
■here  !  You  have  lost  a  bow.  Will  any- 
body be  so  good  as  find  a  ribbon ;  a 
cherry-colored  ribbon?" 

It  was  the  one  she  had  worn  at  her 
bosom.  We  all  looked  for  it,  —  I  myself 
looked  everywhere,  I  am  certain, — but 
nobody  could  find  it. 

"  Do  you  recollect  where  you  had  it 
last,  Annie  ? "  said  her  mother. 

I  wondered  how  I  could  have  thought 
she  looked  white,  or  anything  but  burn- 
ing red,  when  she  answered  that  she 
had  had  it  safe,  a  little  while  ago,  she 
thought,  but  it  was  not  worth  looking 
for. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  looked  for  again, 
and  still  not  found.  She  entreated  that 
there  might  be  no  more  searching ;  but 
it  was  still  sought  for  in  a  desultory 
way,  until  she  was  quite  well,  and  the 
company  took  their  departure. 

We  walked  very  slowly  home,  Mr. 
Wickfield,  Agnes,  and  I,  —  Agnes  and 
I  admiring  the  moonlight,  and  Mr. 
Wickfield  scarcely  raising  his  eyes  from 
the  ground.  When  we  at  last  reached 
our  own  door,  Agnes  discovered  that 
ihe  had  left  her  little  reticule  behind. 
Delighted  to  be  of  any  service  to  her,  I 
ran  back  to  fetch  it 


I  went  into  the  81 
had  been  left,  whid 
dark.  But  a  door 
between  that  and  \ 
where  there  was  a  1 
passed  on  there,  to  i 
and  to  get  a  candied 

The  Doctor  waa_ 
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Doctor,  with  a  con 
reading  aloud  some 
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that  interminable  I 
was  looking  up  at  hi 
a  face  as  I  never  sai 
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what  it  was  express 
say  of  what  it  is  exj 
rising  again  before  i 
Penitence,  humlliat 
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Doctor  too ;  for  wh 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

SOMEBODY  TURNS  UP. 

It  has  not  occurred  to  me  to  men- 
tion Peggotty  since  I  ran  away ;  but, 
of  course,  I  wrote  her  a  letter  almost  as 
soon  as  I  was  housed  at  Dover,  and 
another  and  a  loneer  letter,  containing 
all  particulars  fully  related,  when  my 
aunt  took  me  formsuly  under  her  protec- 
tion. On  my  being  settled  at  Doctor 
Strong's  I  wrote  to  ner  again,  detailing 
my  happy  condition  and  prospects.  I 
never  could  have  derived  anytning  like 
the  pleasure  from  spending  the  money 
Mr.  Dick  had  given  me,  that  I  felt  in 
sending  a  gold  half-guinea  to  Peggotty, 
per  post,  enclosed  in  tliis  last  letter,  to 
discharge  the  sum  I  had  borrowed  of 
her;  in  which  epistle,  not  before,  I 
mentioned  about  the  yoimg  man  with 
the  donkey-caft. 

To  these  communications  Peggotty  re- 
plied as  promptly,  if  not  as  concisely, 
as  a  merchant's  clerk.  Her  utmost 
powers  of  expression  (which  were  cer- 
tainly not  great  in  ink)  were  exhausted 
in  the  attempt  to  write  what  she  felt  on 
the^  subject  of  my  journey.  Four  sides 
of  incoherent  and  interjectional  begin- 
nings of  sentences,  that  had  no  end,  ex- 
cept blots,  were  inadequate  to  afford  her 
any  relief.  But  the  olots  were  more 
expressive  to  me  than  the  best  composi- 
tion ;  for  they  showed  me  that  Peggotty 
had  been  crying  all  over  the  paper,  and 
what  could  I  have  desired  more? 

I  made  out,  without  much  difficulty, 
that  she  could  not  take  quite  kindly  to 
my  aunt  yet.  The  notice  was  too  short 
after  so  long  a  prepossession  the  other 
way.  We  never  knew  a  person,  she 
wrote ;  but  to  think  that  Miss  Betsey 
should  seem  to  be  so  different  from  what 
she  had  been  thought  to  be,  was  a 
Moral  I — that  was  her  word.  She 
was  evidently  still  afraid  of  Miss  Bet- 
sey ;  for  she  sent  her  grateful  dut>[  to  her 
but  timidly;  and  sne  was  evidently 
afiraid  of  me,  too,  and  entertained  the 
probability  of  my  running  away  again 
soon  ;  if  I  might  judge  from  the  repeat- 
ed hints  she  threw  out,  that  the  coach- 
fare  to  Yarmouth  was  always  to  be  had 
of  her  for  the  asking. 


bhe  gave  me  one  piece  of  mteliigence 
which  affected  me  very  much,  namely, 
that  there  had  been  a  safe  of  the  furniture 
at  our  old  home,  and  that  Mr.  and  Miss 
Murdstone  were  gone  away,  and  the 
house  was  shut  up,  to  be  let  or  sold. 
God  knows  I  had  had  no  part  in  it 
while  they  remained  there,  but  it  pained 
me  to  thmk  of  the  dear  old  place  as 
altogether  abandoned ;  of  the  weeds 
growing  tall  in  the  garden,  and  the 
rallen  leaves  lying  thick  and  wet  upon 
the  paths.  I  imagined  how  the  winds 
of  winter  would  howl  round  it,  how  the 
cold  rain  would  beat  upon  the  window- 
glass,  how  the  moon  would  make  ghosts 
on  the  walls  of  the  empty  rooms,  watch- 
ing their  solitude  all  night.  I  thought 
afresh  of  the  grave  in  the  churchyard; 
underneath  the  tree  ;  and  it  seemed  as 
if  the  house  were  dead  too,  now,  and  ail 
connected  with  my  father  and  mothet 
were  faded  away. 

There  was  no  other  news  in  Peg- 
gotty's  letters.  Mr.  Barkis  was  an 
excellent  husband,  she  said,  though 
still  a  little  near ;  but  we  all  had  out 
faults,  and  she  had  plenty  (though  I 
am  sure  I  don't  know  what  tney  were) ; 
and  he  sent  his  duty,  and  ray  little 
bedroom  was  always  ready  for  me.  Mr. 
Peggotty  was  well,  and  Ham  was  well, 
and  Mrs.  Gummidge  was  but  poorly, 
and  little  Em'ly  would  n't  send  her  love, 
but  said  that  Peggotty  might  send  it,  if 
she  liked. 

All  this  intelligence  I  dutifully  im- 
parted to  my  aunt,  only  reserving  to 
myself  the  mention  of  little  Em'ly,  to 
whom  I  instinctively  felt  that  she  would; 
not  very  tenderly  incline.  While  I  was' 
yet  new  at  Dr.  Strong's,  she  made 
several  excursions  over  to  Canterbury 
to  see  me,  and  always  at  unseasonable 
hours, — with  the  view,  I  suppose,  of  tak- 
ing me  by  surprise.  But,  finding  me  well 
employed  and  bearing  a  good  charac- 
ter, and  hearing  on  all  hands  that  I  rose 
fast  in  the  school,  she  soon  discontinued 
these  visits.  I  saw  her  on  a  Saturday,  ■ 
every  third  or  fourth  week,  when  I  went 
over  to  Dover  for  a  treat ;  and  1  saw. 
Mr.  Dick  every  alternate  Wednesday,: 
when  he  arrivea  by  sta^e-coach  at  noon, 
to  stay  until  next  morning. 

On  these  occasions,  Mr.  Dick  never 
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travelled  withont  a  leathern  writing- 
desk,  containing  a  supplv  of  stationery 
and  the  Memorial ;  in  relation  to  which 
document  he  had  a  notion  that  time 
was  beginning  to  press  now,  and  that 
it  really  must  De  got  out  of  handL 

Mr.  Dick  was  very  partial  to  ginger- 
bread. To  render  his  visits  the  more 
agreeable,  my  aunt  had  instructed  me 
to  open  a  credit  for  him  at  a  cake-shop, 
which  was  hampered  with  the  stipula- 
tion that  he  should  not  be  served  with 
more  than  one  shilling's  worth  in  the 
course  of  any  one  day.  This,  and  the 
reference  of  all  his  httle  bills>  at  the 
county  inn  where  he  slept,  to  my  aunt, 
before  they  were  paid,  mduced  me  to 
suspect  that  he  was  only  allowed  to 
rattle  his  money,  and  not  to  spend  it. 
I  found  on  further  investigation  that 
this  was  so,  or  at  least  there  was  an 
agreement  between  him  and  my  aunt 
that  he  should  account  to  her  for  all 
his  disbursements.  As  he  had  no  idea 
of  deceiving  her,  and  always  desired  to 
please  her^  he  was  thus  made  char^  of 
launching  into  expense.  On  this  point, 
as  well  as  on  all  other  possible  points, 
Mr.  Dick  was  convinced  that  my  aunt 
-was  the  wisest  and  most  wonderful  of 
-women  as  he  repeatedly  told  me  with 
infinite  secrecy,  and  always  in  a  whisper. 

"  Trotwood,"  said  Mr.  Dick,  with  an 
air  of  mystery,  afler  imparting  this  con- 
fidence to  me,  one  Wednesday,  "  who 's 
tbe  man  that  hides  near  our  house  and 
frightens  her?" 

"  Fx^htens  my  aunt,  sir  ?  " 

Mr.  Dick  nodded.  "  I  thought  noth- 
ing would  have  iriehtened  her,"  he 
aaid,  "for  she's — "here  he  whispered 
softly,  "don*t  mention  it — the  wisest 
and  most  wonderful  of  women."  Hav- 
ing said  which,  he  drew  back,  to 
ol»erve  the  effect  which  this  descrip- 
tion of  her  made  upon  me. 

"The  first  time  he  came,"  said  Mr. 
Dick,  "  was  —  let  me  see  —  sixteen 
hundred  and  forty-nine  was  the  date  of 
King  Charles's  execution.  I  think  you 
said  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-niner" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  can  be,"  said 
Mr.  Dick,  sorely  puzzled  and  shaking 
his  head.  "  I  don^t  think  I  am  as  old 
ttthat." 


"Was  it  in  that  year  that  the  man 
appeared,  sir?"   I  asked. 

''  Why,  really,"  said  Mr.  Dick,  "  I 
don't  see  how  it  can  have  been  in  that 
year,  Trotwood.  Did  you  get  that  date 
out  of  history  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"I  suppose  history  never  lies,  does 
it?"  said  Mr.  Dick,  with  a  gleam  of 
hope. 

^*  O  dear,  no,  sir ! "  I  replied,  most 
decisively.  I  was  ingenuous  and  young, 
and  I  thought  sa 

"I  can't  make  it  out,"  said  Mr. 
Dick,  shaking  his  head.  "There's 
something  wrong,  somewhere.  How- 
ever, it  was  very  soon  after  the  mistake 
was  made  of  putting  some  of  the  trou- 
ble out  of  King  Charles's  head  into  my 
headj  that  the  man  first  came.  I  was 
walking  out  with  Miss  Trotwood  after 
tea,  just  at  dark,  and  there  he  was,  close 
to  our  house." 

"  Walking  about  ? "  I  inquired. 

"Walking  about?"  repeated  Mr. 
Dick.  "  Let  me  see.  I  must  recollect 
a  bit.  N — ^no,  no ;  he  was  not  walk- 
ing about" 

I  asked,  as  the  shortest  way  to  get  at 
it,  what  he  was  doing. 

"  Well,  he  wasn't  there  at  all,"  said 
Mr.  Dick,  "until  he  came  up  behind 
her,  and  whispered.  Then  she  turned 
round  and  fainted,  and  I  stood  still  and 
looked  at  him,  and  he  walked  away; 
but  that  he  should  have  been  hiding 
ever  since  (in  the  ground  or  somewhere), 
is  the  most  extraordinary  thing  I " 

"J7ajhe  been  hiding  ever  since?" 
I  asked. 

"To  be  sure  he  has,"  retorted  Mr. 
Dick,  nodding  his  head  gravely. 
"  Never  came  out,  till  last  night  I  We 
were  walking  last  night,  and  he  came 
up  behind  her  again,  and  I  knew  him 
again." 

"And  did  he  fiighten  my  aunt 
again  ? " 

"All  of  a  shiver,'*  said  Mr.  Dick, 
counterfeitii^  that  affection  and  making 
his  teeth  chatter.  "  Held  by  the  pal- 
ings. Cried.  But,  Trotwood,  come 
here,"  getting  me  close  to  him,  that  he 
might  whisper  very  softly;  "why  did 
she  give  him  money,  boy,  in  the  moon- 
light?" 
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"  He  was  a  beggar,  perhaps." 

Mr.  Dick  shook  hxs  head,  as  utterly 
renouncing  the  su^estion,  and  having 
replied  a  great  many  times,  and  with 
great  confidence,  "  No  beggar,  no  beg- 
gar, no  beggar,  sir  t "  went  on  to  say, 
that  from  his  window  he  had  afterwards, 
and  late  at  night,  soen  my  aunt  give  this 
person  mone^  outside  tne  garden  rails 
m  the  moonhgbt,  who  then  slunk  away 
-~  into  the  groimd  again,  as  he  thought 
probable — and  was  seen  no  more; 
while  my  aunt  came  hurriedly  and  se- 
cretly back  into  the  house,  and  had, 
even  that  morning,  been  ciuite  di£ferent 
from  her  usual  self;  which  preyed  on 
Mr.  Dick's  mind. 

I  had  not  the  least  belief,  in  the  out- 
set of  this  story,  that  the  unknown  was 
anything  but  a  delusion  of  Mr.  Dick's, 
and  one  of  the  line  of  that  ill-fated 
Prince  who  occasioned  him  so  much 
difficulty ;  but  after  some  reflection  I 
began  to  entertain  the  question  whether 
an  attempt,  or  threat  of  an  attempt, 
might  have  been  twice  made  to  take 
poor  Mr.  Dick  himself  from  under  my 
aunt's  protection,  and  whether  my  aunt, 
the  strength  of  whose  kind  feeling 
towards  hun  I  knew  from  herself,  migM 
have  been  induced  to  pay  a  price  for 
his  peace  and  quiet.  As  I  was  already 
much  attached  to  Mr.  Dick,  and  very 
solicitous  for  his  welfare,  my  fears  fa- 
vored this  supposition ;  and  for  a  long 
time  his  Wednesday  hardly  ever  came 
round,  without  my  entertaining  a  mis- 
giving that  he  would  not  be  on  the 
coach-box  as  usual.  Tliere  he  always 
appeared,  however,  eray-headed,  laugh- 
ing, and  happy ;  and  he  never  had  any- 
thmg  more  to  tell  of  the  man  who  could 
frighten  my  aunt. 

These  Wednesdays  were  the  happiest 
days  of  Mr.  Dick's  life.  They  were  far 
from  being  the  least  happy  of  mine. 
He  soon  became  known  to  every  boy  in 
the  school,  and,  though  he  never  took 
an  active  part  in  any  game  but  kite- 
dying,  was  as  deeply  interested  in  all 
our  sports  as  any  one  among  us.  How 
often  have  I  seen  him  intent  upon  a 
match  at  marbles  or  peg-toj),  looking  on 
with  a  face  of  unutterable  interest,  and 
hardly  breathing  at  the  critical  times  I 
How  often,  at  hare  and  hounds,  have  I 


seen  him  mounted  on  a  iittk '  kttolT; 
cheering  the  whole  field  on  to  action^ 
and  waving  his  hat  above  his  gray  head, 
oblivious  of  King  Charles  the  Martyr's 
head,  and  all  belonging  to  it!  How 
many  summer  hours  have  I  known  to 
be  but  blissfiil  minutes  to  him  in  the 
cricket-field  1  How  many  winter  days 
have  I  seen  him,  standing  blue-Dosed, 
in  the  snow  and  east  wind,  looking  AX 
the  boys  going  down  the  long  slide,  and 
clapping  his  worsted  gloves  in  rap* 
turel 

.  He  was  a  universal  favorite  ;  and  his 
ingenuity  in  little  things  was  transcend*- 
ent.  He  could  cut  oranges  into  such 
devices  as  none  of  us  had  an  idea  of. 
He  could  make  a  boat  out  of  anything, 
from  a  skewer  upwards.  He  could  turn 
crampbones  into  chessmen ;  fitshioa 
Roman  chariots  from  old  court  cards  i 
make  spoked  wheels  out  of  cotton  reels, 
and  bitdcages  of  old  wire.  But  he  was 
greatest  of  all,  perhaps,  in  the  articles 
of  string  and  straw;  with  which  we 
were  all  persuaded  he  could  do  anything 
that  could  be  done  by  hands. 

Mr.  Dick's  renown  was  not  long  con- 
fined to  us.  After  a  few  Wednesdays, 
Doctor  Strong  himself  made  some  m« 
quiries  of  me  about  him,  and  I  told  him 
all  my  aunt  had  told  me  ;  which  inter* 
ested  the  Doctor  so  much  that  he  re- 
quested, on  the  occasion  of  his  next 
visit,  to  be  presented  to  him.  Thi* 
ceremony  I  performed;  and  the  Doer 
tor  begging  Mr.  Dick,  whensoever  be 
should  not  find  me  at  the  coach-offio^ 
to  come  on  there,  and  rest  himself  until 
our  morning's  work  was  over,  it  soaa 
passed  into  a  custom  for  Mr.  Dick  to 
come  on  as  a  matter  of  course,  and,  ijf 
we  were  a  little  late,  as  often  happened 
on  a  Wednesday,  to  walk  about  the 
court-yard,  waiting  for  me.  Here  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Doctor's 
beautiful  young  wife  (paler  than  former- 
ly, all  this  time;  more  rarely  seen  by 
me  or  any  one  I  think ;  and  not  so  gay^ 
but  not  less  beautiful]^,  and  so  became 
more  and  more  fiuniliar  by  degreet^ 
until,  at  last,  he  would  come  into  the 
school  and  wait.  He  always  sat  in  « 
particular  comer,  on  a  particular  sto^ 
which  was  called  "  Dick,"  after  himi 
here  he  would  sit,  with  his  gray  biMi4 
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bent  forward,  attentively  listening  to 
ndntever  might  be  going  on,  wiui  a 
profound  veneration  for  the  learning  he 
nad  never  been  able  to  ao^uire. 

This  veneration  Mr.  Dick  extended 
to  the  Doctor,  whom  he  thought  the 
most  subtile  and  accomj^shed  philoso- 
pher of  any  age.  It  was  long  before 
Mr.  Dick  ever  spoke  to  him  otherwise 
thaa  bare-headed ;  and  even  when  he 
and  the  Doctor  had  struck  up  quite  a 
friendship,  and  would  walk  together  by 
the  hour,  on  that  side  of  the  court-yard 
which  was  known  among  us  as  The 
Doctor's  Walk,  Mr.  Dick  would  pull 
off  his  hat  at  intervals  to  show  his  re- 
spect for  wisdom  and  knowle^e.  Mow 
it  ever  came  about,  that  the  Doctor  be- 

Sm  to  read  out  scraps  of  the  fimous 
ictionary,  in  these  vralks,  I  never 
knew.  Perhaps  he  felt  it  all  the  same, 
at  first,  as  reading  to  himself  How- 
ever, it  passed  into  a  custom  too ;  and 
Mr.  Dick,  listening  with  a  fece  shining 
imth  pride  and  pleasure,  in  his  heart 
of  hearts  believed  the  Dictionary  to 
be  the  most  delightfid  book  in  the 
world. 

As  I  think  of  them  goii^  up  and 
diywn  before  those  school-room  win- 
dows, —  the  Doctor  reading,  with  his 
pomplacent  smile,  an  occasional  flour- 
ish of  the  manuscript,  or  grave 'motion 
^  his  head ;  and  Mr.  Dick  listening, 
enchained  by  interest,  with  his  poor  wits 
xsilraly  wandering  God  knows  where, 
inwn  the  wings  of  nard  words,  —  I  think 
of  it  as  one  of  the  pleasantest  things,  in 
a  quiet  way,  that  I  have  ever  seen.  I 
feel  as  if  they  might  go  walking  to  and 
fro  forever,  and  the  world  mi^ht  some- 
how be  the  better  for  it,  ~  as  if  a  thou- 
fiand  things  it  makes  a  noise  about  were 
toot  one  half  so  good  for  it,  or  me. 

Agnes  was  one  of  Mr.  Dick's  friends, 
ve«y  soon  ;  and,  in  often  coming  to  the 
hOttse,  he  made  acc^uaintance  with 
'Uriah.  The  friendship  between  him- 
self and  me  increased  continually,  and 
it  was  maintained  on  this  odd  footing  : 
iSsat,  while  Mr.  Dick  came  professedlv 
•to  look  ^er  me  as  my  guardian,  he  21- 
%ays  consulted  me  in  any  Httle  matter 
«f  doubt  that  aro§e,  and  invariably 
tfOided  himself  by  my  advice ;  not  only 
llBvin£  jb  high  retpeet  for  my  native 


sagacity,  but  considering  that  I  inherit- 
ed a  good  deal  from  my  aunt. 

One  Thursday  morning,  when  I  was 
about  to  walk  with  Mr.  Dick  from  the 
hotel  to  the  coach-office  before  going 
back  to  school  (for  we  had  an  hour's 
school  before  breakfast),  I  met  Uriah 
in  the  street,  who  reminded  me  of  the 
promise  I  bad  made  to  take  tea  with 
himself  and  his  mother ;  adding,  with  a 
writhe,  "  But  I  did  n*t  expect  you  to 
keep  it.  Master  Copperfield,  we  're  so 
very  umble." 

I  really  had  not  yet  been  able  to 
make  up  my  mind  whether  I  liked 
Uriah  or  detested  him  ;  and  I  was  very 
doubtfiil  about  it  still,  as  I  stood  look- 
ing him  in  the  fru:e  in  the  street.  But 
I  ttlt  it  quite  an  affront  to  be  supposed 
proud,  and  said  I  only  wanted  to  be 
asked. 

"  O,  if  that 's  all.  Master  Copper- 
field,"  said  Uriah,  "and  it  really  isn't 
our  umbleness  that  prevents  you,  will 
you  come  this  evening?  But  if  it  is 
our  umbleness,  I  hope  you  won't  mind 
owning  to  it,  Master  Copperfield :  for 
we  are  well  aware  of  our  condition." 

I  said  I  would  mention  it  to  Mr. 
Wickfield,  and  if  he  approved,  as  I  had 
no  doubt  he  would,  I  would  come  with 
pleasure.  So,  at  six  o'clock  that  even- 
mg,  which  was  one  of  the  early  office 
evenings,  I  announced  myself  as  ready, 
to  Uriah. 

**  Mother  will  be  proud  indeed,"  he 
said,  as  we  walked  away  together.  "  Or 
she  would  be  proud,  if^  it  was  n't  sinful. 
Master  Copperfield.'* 

"  Yet  you  did  n't  mind  supposing  / 
was  proud  this  morning,"  I  returned. 

"  O  dear,  no,  Master  Copperfield  I " 
returned  Uriah.  "  O,  believe  me,  no  ! 
Such  a  thought  never  came  into  my 
head  !  I  should  n't  have  deemed  it  at 
all  proud  if  you  had  thought  us  too 
umble  for  you.  Because  we  are  so  very 
umble." 

"  Have  you  been  studying  much  law 
lately  ?  "  I  asked,  to  change  the  sub- 
ject. 

"O  Master  Copperfield,"  he  said, 
with  an  air  of  self-denial,  "  my  reading 
is  hardly  to  be  called  study.  I  have 
passed  an  hour  or  two  in  the  evening, 
sometimes  with  Mr.  Tidd." 
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"  Rather  hard,  I  suppose  ?  "  said  I. 

"  He  is  hard  to  me  sometimes,"  re- 
turned Uriah.  "  But  I  don't  know 
what  he  might  be  to  a  gifted  per^ 
son." 

After  beating  a  little  tune  on  his  chin 
as  we  walked  on,  with  the  two  fore- 
fingers of  his  skeleton  right  hand,  he 
added,  — 

"There  are  expressions,  you  see. 
Master  Copperfield,  —  Latin  words  and 
terms,  —  in  Mr.  Tidd,  that  are  trying  to 
a  reader  of  my  umble  attainments." 

"  Wotild  you  like  to  be  taught  Latin  ?  " 
I  said,  briskly.  "  I  will  teach  it  you 
with  pleasure,  as  I  learn  it." 

"  O,  thank  you,  Master  Copperfield," 
he  answered,  shaking  his  head.  '■'■  I  am 
sure  it 's  very  kind  of  you  to  make  the 
ofier,  but  I  am  much  too  umble  to  ac- 
cept it." 

**  What  nonsense,  Uriah  I " 

"O,  indeed,  you  must  excuse  me, 
Master  Copperfield  1  I  am  greatly 
obliged,  and  I  should  like  it  of  all 
things,  I  assure  you ;  but  I  am  fiu-  too 
umble.  There  are  people  enough  to 
tread  upon  me  in  my  lowly  state,  with* 
out  my  doing  outrage  to  their  feelings 
by  possessing  learning.  Learning  ain't 
for  me.  A  person  liloe  myself  had  bet- 
ter not  aspire.  If  he  is  to  get  on  in  life, 
he  must  ^t  on  umbly,  Master  Copper- 
field," 

I  never  saw  his  mouth  so  wide,  or 
the  creases  in  his  cheeks  so  deep,  as 
when  he  delivered  himself  of  these  sen- 
timents ;  shaking  his  head  all  the  time, 
and  writhing  modestly. 

"  I  think  you  are  wrong,  Uriah,"  I 
said.  "I  dare  say  there  are  several 
things  that  I  could  teach  you,  if  you 
would  like  to  learn  them." 

"  O,  I  don't  doubt  that.  Master  Cop- 
perfield,'* he  answered  ;  "  not  in  the 
least.  But  not  being  umble  yourself, 
you  don't  judge  well,  perhaps,  for  them 
that  are.  I  won't  provoke  my  betters 
with  knowledge,  thank  you.  I  'm  much 
too  umble.  Here  is  my  umble  dwell- 
ing, Master  Copperfield  I " 

We  entered  a  low,  old-fashioned 
room,  walked  straight  into  firom  the 
street,  and  found  Uiere  Mrs.  Keep, 
who  was  the  dead  image  of  Uriah,  only 
short.     She  received  me  with  the  ut- 


most humility,  and  apologized  to  vat 
for  giving  her  son  a  kiss,  observing  that, 
lowly  as  they  were,  they  had  their  nat- 
ural affections,  which  they  hoped  would 
give  no  offence  to  any  one.  It  was  a 
perfectly  decent  room,  half-parlor  and 
naif-kitchen,  but  not  at  all  a  snug  room. 
The  tea-things  were  set  upon  the  table) 
and  the  kettle  was  boiling  on  the  hob. 
There  was  a  chest  of  drawers  with  an 
escritoire  top,  for  Uriah  to  read  or 
write  at  of  an  evening ;  there  was 
Uriah's  blue  bag  lying  down  and  vom- 
iting papers;  there  was  a  company 
of  Uriah's  books  commanded  by  Mr. 
Tidd ;  there  was  a  comer-cupboard ; 
and  there  were  the  usual  articles  of 
furniture.  I  don't  remember  that  any 
individual  object  had  a  bare,  pinched, 
spare  look  ;  but  I  do  remember  that  the 
whole  place  had. 

It  was  perhaps  a  part  of  Mrs.  Heep's 
humility,  that  she  stUI  wore  weeds. 
Notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  time  that 
had  occurred  since  Mr.  Heep's  decease, 
she  still  wore  weeds.  I  think  there 
was  some  compromise  in  the  cap ;  but 
otherwise  she  was  as  weedy  as  in  the 
early  days  of  her  mourning. 

"This  is  a  day  to  be  remembered, 
my  Uriah,  I  am  sure,"  said  Mrs. 
Heep,  making  the  tea,  **when  Mas^' 
ter  Copperfield  pays  us  a  visit." 

*'I  said  you'd  think  so,  mother,** 
said  Uriah. 

"  If  I  could  have  wished  father  to 
remain  among  us  for  any  reason,"  said 
Mrs.  Heep,  "it  would  have  been,  that 
he  might  have  known  his  company  tliis 
afternoon." 

I  felt  embarrassed  by  these  compli- 
ments ;  but  I  was  sensible,  too,  of 
being  entertained  as  an  honored  guest, 
and  I  thought  Mrs.  Heep  an  agreeaible 
woman. 

"  My  Uriah,"  said  Mrs.  Heep,  "  Ytm 
looked  forward  to  this,  sir,  a  lone  while.. 
He  had  his  fears  that  our  umlblendss 
stood  in  the  way,  and  I  joined  in  them 
myself.  Umble  we  are,  umble  we  have 
been,  umble  we  shall  ever  be,"  said 
Mrs.  Heep. 

**  I  am  sure  you  have  no  occasion  to 
be  so,  ma'am,"  I  said,  "unless  you 
like.'* 

"Thank  you*    sir,**   retorted    Mrs; 
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Heep.     "  We  know  oar  station  and  are 
tliankful  in  it" 

I  found  that  Mrs.  Heep  gradually  got 
nearer  to  me,  and  that  IJriah  gradually 
got  opposite  to  me,  and  that  they  re- 
specttuJly  plied  me  with  the  choicest  of 
the  eatables  on  the  table.  There  was 
nothing  particularly  choice  there,  to  be 
sure ;  but  I  took  the  will  for  the  deed, 
and  felt  that  they  were  very  attentive. 
presently  they  began  to  talk  about 
aunts,  and  then  I  told  them  about 
n^ne;  and  about.fathers  and  mothers, 
and  then  I  told  them  about  mine ;  and 
then  Mrs.  Heep  began  to  talk  about 
£ithers-in-law,  and  then  I  began  to  tell 
her  about  mine,  —but  stopped,  because 
my  aunt  had  advised  me  to  observe  a 
silence  on  that  subject.  A  tender  young 
cork,  however,  would  have  had  no  more 
chancy  against  a  pair  of  corkscrews,  or 
a  tender  young  tooth  against  a  pair  of 
dentists,  or  a  little  shuttlecock  against 
two. battledores,  than  I  had  against 
Uriaih  and  Mrs.  Heep.  They  did  just 
what  they  liked  with  me,  and  wormed 
.  tbing^s  out  of  me  that  I  had  no  desire  to 
tell,  with  a  certainty  I  blush  to  think  of; 
the  more  especially  as,  in  my  juvenile 
nankness,  I  took  some  credit  to  myself 
for  being  so  confidential,  and  felt  that  I 
was  quite  the  patron  of  my  two  respect- 
fol  entertainers. 

They  were  very  fond  of  one  another : 
that  was  certain.  I  take  it  that  had  its 
^ICect  upon  me,  as  a  touch  of  nature ; 
but  the  skill  with  which  the  one  followed 
UP  whatever  the  other  said  was  a  touch 
of  art  which  I  was  still  less  proof  against 
When  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  got 
put  of  me  about  myself  (for  on  the 
Murdstone  and  Grinby  life,  and  on  my 
ipumey,  I  was  dumb),  they  began  about 
Mr.  Wickfield  and  Ames.  Uriah  threw 
tb«  ball  to  Mrs.  Heep;  Mrs.  Heep 
caught  it  and  threw  it  back  to  Uriah ; 
tiriah  kept  it  up  a  little  while,  then  sent 
it.  back  to  Mrs.  Heep,  and  so  they  went 
09  tos^ng  it  about  until  I  had  no  idea 
^o  had  ^ot  it  and  was  quite  bewildered. 
The  ball  itself  was  always  changing  too. 
^w  it  was  Mr.  Wickfield,  now  Agnes ; 
90W  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Wickfield, 
now  my  admiration  of  Agnes ;  now  the 
^ftt^tof  Mr.  Wickfield's  business  and 
resources ;  now  our  domestic  life  after 


dinner;  now  the  wii 
field  took,  the  reas(^ 
and  the  pity  that  k 
much;  now  one  tl^ 
then  everything  at  | 
time,  without  appeal) 
often  or  to  do  anyth:| 
encourage  them  a  h 
should  be  overcome 
and  the  honor  of  my 
myself  perpetually  lell| 
or  other  that  I  had  R 
out,  and  seeing  the  « 
twinkling  of  Uriah's  c 

I  had  begun  to  be  9, 
ble^  and  to  wish  mysc; 
visit,  when  a  figure  i 
street  passed  the  dooti 
to  air  the  room,  whii 
weather  being  close 
year,  —  came  back  a^ 
walked  in,  exclaimir 
perfield  I    Is  it  possib 

It  was  Mr.  Micawl 
Micawber,  with  his  < 
walking-stick,  and  hi 
his  genteel  air,  and  t 
roll  in  his  voice,  all  cc 

"My  dear  Coppe 
Micawber,  putting  01 
is  indeed  a  meeting  w 
to  im{)re9s  the  mind  \ 
instability  and  uncert  i 
—  in  short,  it  is  a  r  : 
meeting.    Walking 
reflecting  upon  the  t>i  I 
thing  turning  up  (of  v   1 
ent  rather  sanguine), 
vailued  friend  turn  up   " 
with  the  most  even    . 
life ;  I  may  say,  witl:   I 
of  my  existence.    Cc   | 
fellow,  how  do  you  d    ' 

I  cannot  say  —  I  r    1 
that  I  was  glad  to  t    i 
there  ;  but  I  was  gla 
and   shook   hands 
inquiring  how  Mrs.  1 

'*  Tha^k  you,"  sa 
waving  his  hand  as 
his  chin  in  his  shi 
tolerably  convalesce    . 
longer    derive    thei 
Nature's  founts,  — i    s 
Micawber,  in  one  of 
dence,   "they  are  ^ 


Micawber  is,  at  present,  my  travelling- 
companion.  She  will  be  rejoiced,  Cop- 
perfield,  to  renew  her  acquaintance 
with  one  who  has  proved  himself  in  all 
respects  a  worthy  minister  at  the  sacred 
altar  of  friendship." 

I  said  I  should  be  delighted  to  see  her. 

"  You  are  very  good,"  said  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber. 

Mr.  Micawber  then  smiled,  settled 
his  chin  again,  and  looked  about  him. 

"  I  have  discovered  my  friend  Copper- 
field,"  said  Mr.  Micawber  genteelly, 
and  without  addressing  himself  particu- 
larly to  any  one,  "  not  in  solitude,  but 
partaking  of  a  social  meal  in  company 
with  a  widow  lady,  and  one  who  is  ap- 
parently her  offspring,  — in  short,"  said 
Mr.  Micawber,  in  another  of  his  bursts 
of  confidence,  "  her  son.  I  shall  esteem 
it  an  honor  to  be  presented." 

I  could  do  no  less,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, than  make  Mr.  Micawber 
known  to  Uriah  Heep  and  his  moth- 
er ;  which  I  accordingly  did.  As  they 
abased  themselves  before  him,  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber took  a  seat,  and  waved  his  hand 
in  liis  most  courtly  manner. 

"Any  friend  of  my  friend  Copper- 
field's,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  "has  a 
personal  claim  upon  myself." 

"  We  are  too  umble,  sir,"  said  Mrs. 
Heep,  "my  son  and  me,  to  be  the 
friends  of  Master  Copperfield  He  has 
been  so  good  as  to  take  his  tea  with  us, 
and  we  are  thankful  to  him  for  his  com- 
pany ;  also  to  you,  sir,  for  your  notice." 

"Ma'am,"  returned  Mr.  Micawber, 
with  a  bow,  "  you  are  very  obliging : 
and  what  are  you  doing,  Copperfield? 
Still  in  the  wine  trade?" 

I  was  excessively  anxious  to  get  Mr. 
Micawber  away,  and  replied,  with  my 
hat  in  my  hand,  and  a  very  red  face,  I 
have  no  doubt,  that  I  was  a  pupil  at 
Doctor  Strong's. 

"A  pupil?"  said  Mr.  Micawber, 
raising  his  eyebrows.  "  I  am  extremely 
happy  to  hear  it.  Although  a  mind  like 
ray  friend  Copperfield's  *'  —  to  Uriah 
and  Mrs.  Heep  —  "does  not  require 
that  cultivation  which,  without  his 
knowledge  of  men  and  things,  it  would 
require,  still  it  is  a  rich  soil  teeming 
with  latent  vegetation,  — in  short,"  said 
Mr.    Micawber,    smilmg,    in    another 


burst  of  confidence,  **  it  is  an  intelleeC 
capable  of  getting  up  the  classics  to  any 
extent.*' 

Uriah,  with  his  long  hands  slowly 
twining  over  one  another,  made  a 
ghastly  writhe  from  the  waist  upwards, 
to  express  his  concurrence  in  this  esti- 
mation of  me. 

"  Shall  we  go  and  see  Mrs.  Micaw- 
ber, sir  ? "  I  said,  to  get  Mr.  Micawber 
away. 

"  If  you  will  do  her  that  &vor,  Cop- 
perfield," replied  Mr.  Micawber,  rising. 
"I  have  no  scruple  in  saying,  in  the 
presence  of  our  friends  here,  tnat  I  am 
a  man  who  has,  for  some  years,  con- 
tended against  the  pressure  of  pecuni- 
ary diflSculties."  I  knew  he  was  cer- 
tain to  say  something  of  this  kind ;  he 
always  would  be  so  boastful  about  his 
difficulties.  "  Sometimes  I  have  risen 
superior  to  my  difficulties.  Sometimes 
my  difficulties  have  —  in  short,  have 
floored  me.  There  have  been  times 
when  I  have  administered  a  succession 
of- facers  to  them;  tbere  have  been 
times  when  they  have  been  too  many 
for  me,  and  I  have  given  in,  and  said  to 
Mrs.  Micawber,  in  the  words  of  Cato, 
*  Plato,  thou  reasonest  well.*  It's  all 
up  now.  I  can  show  fight  no  more. 
But  at  no  time  of  my  life,"  said  Mr. 
Micawber,  "have  I  enjoyed  a  higher 
degree  of  satisfaction  than  in  pouring 
my  griefs  (if  I  may  describe  difficulties, 
chiefly  arising  out  of  warrants  of  attor- 
ney and  promissory  notes  at  two  and 
four  months,  by  that  word)  into  the 
bosom  of  my  fhend  Copperfield." 

Mr.  Micawber  closed  this  handsome 
tribute  by  saying,  "  Mr.  Heep  1  Good 
evening.  Mrs.  Heep  !  Your  servant," 
and  then  walking  out  with  me  in  his 
most  fashionable  manner,  making  a 
good  deal  ,of  noise  on  the  pavement 
with  his  shoes,  and  humming  a  tune  as 
we  went. 

It  was  a  little  inn  where  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber put  up,  and  he  occupied  a  little 
room  in  it,  partitioned  oflf  from  the 
commercial  room,  and  strongly  fla- 
vored with  tobacco  smoke.  I  think  it 
was  over  the  kitchen,  because  a  warm 
greasy  smell  appeared  to  come  up 
through  the  chinks  in  the  floor,  and 
there  was  a  flabby  perspiration  on  the 
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«Bl]a.  I  know  it  was  near  the  bar,  on 
accoimt  of  the  smell  of  spirits  and  jin- 
gling of  glasses.  Here,  recumbent  on  a 
sm^  sofa,  underneath  a  picture  of  a 
race-horse,  with  her  head  close  to  the 
fire,  and  her  feet  pushing  the  mustard 
off  the  dtunb-waiter  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  was  Mrs.  Micawber,  to  whom 
Mr.  Micawber  entered  first,  saying, 
"My  dear,  allow  me  to  introduce  to 
you  a  pupil  of  Doctor  Strong's." 

I  noticed,  by  the  by,  that,  although 
Mr.  Micawber  was  just  as  much  con- 
fused as  ever  about  my  age  and  stand- 
ing, he  always  remembered,  as  a  gen- 
teel thing,  that  I  was  a  pupil  of  Doctor 
Strong's. 

Mrs.  Micawber  was  amazed,  but  very 
glad  to  see  me.  I  was  vtxy  glad  to  see 
ner  too,  and,  after  an  affsctionate  greet- 
ing on  both  sides,  sat  down  on  the  small 
sofa  near  her. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Micawber, 
"if  you  will  mention  to  Copperfield 
what  our  present  position  is,  which  I 
have  no  doubt  he  will  like  to  know,  I 
will  go  and  look  at  the  paper  the  while, 
and  see  whether  anyming  turns  up 
among  the  advertisements." 

'*1  thought  you  were  at  Plymouth, 
naa'am,"  I  said  to  Mrs.  Micawber,  as 
he  went  out. 

"  My  dear  Master  Copperfield,"  she 
replied,  "  we  went  to  Plymouth." 
"To  be  on  the  spot,"  I  hinted. 
"Just  so,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber. 
"  To  be  on  the  spot.  But  the  truth  is, 
talent  is  not  wanted  in  the  Custom 
House.  The  local  influence  of  my  fam- 
ily, was  quite  imavailiiig  to  obtam  any 
employment  in  that  department,  for 
a  man  of  Mr.  Micawber's  abilities. 
They  would  rather  «<?/ have  a  man  of 
Mr.  Micawber's  abilities.  He  would 
only  show  the  deficiency  of  the  others. 
Apart  fi-om  which,"  said  Mrs.  Micaw- 
ber, "  I  will  not  disguise  fi-om  you,  my 
dear  Master  Copperfield,  that  when 
that  branch  of  my  family  which  is  set- 
tled in  Plymouth  became  aware  that 
Mr.  Micawber  was  accompanied  by 
myself,  and  by  little  Wilkins  and  his 
sister,  and  by  the  twins,  they  did  not 
receive  him  with  that  ardor  which  he 
might  have  expected,  being  so  newly 
vsleased  firom  captivity.    In  fact,"  said 


Mrs.  Micawber,  lowering  her  voice, — 
"this  is  between  ourselves,  —  our  re- 
ception was  cool." 

*•  Dear  me  I  "  I  said. 

"  Yes,|'  said  Mrs.  Micawber.  "It  is 
truly  painful  to  contemplate  mankind 
in  sucn  an  aspect,  Master  Copperfield, 
but  our  reception  was,  decidedly,  cool. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  In  fact, 
that  branch  of  my  &mily  which  is  set- 
tled in  Plymouth  became  quite  personal 
to  Mr.  Micawber,  before  we  had  been 
there  a  week." 

I  said,  and  thought,  that  they  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  themselves. 

"Still,  so  it  was,"  continued  Mrs. 
Micawber.  "Under  such  circumstan- 
ces, what  could  a  man  of  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber's spirit  do  ?  But  one  obvious  course 
was  left.  To  borrow  of  that  branch  of 
my  family  the  money  to  return  to  Lon- 
don, and  to  return  at  any  sacrifice." 

"  Then  you  all  came  back  again, 
ma'am  ? "  I  said. 

"We  all  came  back  again,"  replied 
Mrs.  Micawber.  "  Since  then,  I  nave 
consulted  other  branches  of  my  family 
on  the  course  which  it  is  most  expedi- 
ent for  Mr.  Micawber,  to  take,  —  for  I 
maintain  that  he  must  take  some  course, 
Master  Copperfield,"  said  Mrs.  Micaw- 
ber, argumentativeljr.  "  It  is  clear  that 
a  famifyof  six,  not  including  a  domes- 
tic cannot  live  upon  air." 

"  Certainly^  ma'am,"  said  I. 

"  The  opinion  of  those  other  branch- 
es of  my  family,"  pursued  Mrs.  Micaw- 
ber, "is,  that  Mr.  Micawber  should  im- 
mediately turn  his  attention  to  coals." 

"  To  what,  ma'am  ? " 

"To  coals,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber. 
"To  the  coal  trade.  Mr.  Micawber. 
was  induced  to  think,  on  inquiry,  that 
there  might  be  an  opening  for  a  man  of 
his  talent  in  the  Medway  Coal  Trade. 
Then,  as  Mr.  Micawber  very  properly 
said,  the  first  step  to  be  taken  clearly 
was,  to  come  and  see  the  Medway. 
Which  we  came  and  saw.  I  say  *we,* 
Master  Copperfield ;  for  I  never  will," 
said  Mrs.  Micawber  with  emotion,  —  "I 
never  will  desert  Mr.  Micawber." 

I  murmured  my  admiration  and 
approbation. 

''We  came,"  repeated  Mrs.  Micaw- 
ber, "  and  saw  the  Medway.    My  opin- 
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ion  of  the  coal  trade  on  that  river  is, 
that  it  may  require  talent,  but  that  it 
certainly  requires  capital.  Talent  Mr. 
Micawber  has,  capital  Mr.  Micawber 
has  not.  We  saw  I  think  the  greater  part 
of  the  Medway ;  and  that  is  my  individ- 
ual conclusion.  Beinj;  so  near  here, 
Mr.  Micawber  was  oT  opinion  that  it 
would  be  rash  not  to  come  on,  and  see 
the  Cathedral.  Firstly,  on  account  of 
its  being  so  well  worth  seeing,  and  our 
never  having  seen  it ;  and  secondly,  on 
account  of  the  great  probability  of  some- 
thing turning  up  in  a  cathednU  town. 
We  nave  been  here,"  said  Mrs.  Micaw- 
ber, "  three  days.  Nothing  has^  as  yet, 
turned  up ;  ana  it  may  not  surprise  you, 
my  dear  Master  Copperfield,  so  much 
as  it  would  a  stranger,  to  know  that  we 
are  at  present  waitmg  for  a  remittance 
from  London,  to  discharge  our  pecu- 
niary obligations  at  this  notel.  Until 
the  arrival  of  that  remittance,"  said 
Mrs.  Micawber,  with  much  feeling,  "  I 
am  cut  off  irom  my  home  (I  allude  to 
lodgings  in  Penttmville),  from  my  boy 
and  girl,  and  from  my  twins." 

I  felt  the  utmost  sympathy  for  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Micawber  in  this  anxious 
extremity,  and  said  as  much  to  Mr. 
Micawber,  who  now  returned;  adding 
that  I  only  wished  I  had  money  enough, 
to  lend  them  the  amount  they  needed. 
Mr.  Micawber*s  answer  expressed  the 
disturbance  of  his  mind.  He  said, 
shaking  hands  with  me,  "  Copperfield, 
you  are  a  true  friend;  but  when  the 
worst  comes  to  the  worst,  no  man  is 
without  a  friend  who  is  possessed  of 
shaving  materials.**  At  this  dreadful 
hint  Mrs.  Micawber  threw  her  arms 
round  Mr.  Micawber's  neck  and  en- 
treated him  to  be  calm.  He  wept ;  but 
so  far  recovered,  almost  immediately, 
as  to  ring  the  bell  for  the  waiter,  and  be- 
speak a  hot  kidney  pudding  and  a  plate 
of  shrimps  for  breakfast  in  the  morning. 

When  I  took  my  leave  of  them,  they 
both  pressed  me  so  much  to  come  and 
dine  before  they  went  away,  that  I 
could  not  refuse.  But  as  I  knew  I 
could  not  come  next  day,  when  I  should 
have  a  good  deal  to  prepare  in  the  even- 
ing, Mr.  Micawber  arranged  that  he 
would  call  at  Doctor  Strong's  in  the 
course  of  the  rnonHog  (having,  a  p»r 


sentiment  that  the  remittance  woidd 
arrive  by  that  post),  and  propose  the  day 
after  if  it  would  suit  me  better.  A<>- 
cordingly  I  was  called  out  of  school 
next  forenoon,  and  found  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber in  the  parlor;  who  had  called. to 
say  that  the  dinner  would  take  place  as 
proposed.  When  I  asked  him  if  the 
remittance  had  come,  he  pressed  niy 
hand  and  departed. 

As  I  was  looking  out  of  window  that 
same  evening,  it  surprised  me,  ami 
made  me  rather  uneasy,  to  see  Mr. 
Micawber  and  Uriah  Heep  walk  past, 
arm  in  arm,  —  Uriah  humbly  sensible  of 
the  honor  that  was  done  him,  and  Mr, 
Micawber  taking  a  bland  delight  in  ex- 
tending his  patronage  to  Uriah.  But  I 
was  still  more  surprised,  when  I  went 
to  the  little  hotel  next  day  at  the  ap- 
pointed dinner-hour,  which  was  four 
o'clock,  to  find,  from  what  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber said,  that  he  had  gone  home  with 
Uriah,  and  had  drunk  brandy-and-water 
at  Mrs.  Heeu's. 

"  And  I  '11  tell  you  what,  my  clear 
Copperfield,"  said  ^  Mr.  Micawber ; 
"your  friend  Heep  is  a  young  fellow 
who  might  be  attorney-general.  If  I  faoal 
known  that  young  man,  at  the  period 
when  my  difficulties  came  to  a  crisis,  all 
I  can  say  is,  that  I  believe  my  creditors 
would  luive  been  a  great  deal  better 
managed  than  they  were." 

I  hardly  understood  how  this  could 
have  been,  seeing  that  Mr.  Micawber 
had  paid  them  nothing  at  all  as  it  was ; 
but  I  did  not  like  to  ask.  Neither  did 
I  like  to  say,  that  I  hoped  he  had  nOt 
been  too  communicative  to  Uriah ;  xv 
to  inquire  if  they  had  talked  much  about 
me.  I  was  afraid  of  hurting  Mr.  M>> 
cawber's  feelings,  or,  at  aUl  events^  Mes. 
Micawber's,  she  being  veiy  sensitive; 
but  I  was  uncomfortable  about  it,  too, 
and  often  thought  about  it  afterwards. 

We  had  a  beautiful  little  dinaeiL 
Quite  an  elegant  dish  of  fish  ;  the  kid- 
ney-end of  a  loin  of  veal,  roasted ;  fri^d 
sausage-meat ;  a  partridge,  and  a  pud- 
ding. There  was  wine,  and  there  was 
strong  ale ;  and  after  dinner  Mrs.  Mi- 
cawber made  us  a  bowl  of  hot  pimch 
with  her  own  hands. 

Mr.  Micawber  was  uncommonly  con- 
viTiaL     I  sever  saw  him  such  <gacd 


company.  He  made  his  &ce  shine  with 
the  punch,  so  that  it  looked  as  if  it  had 
been  varnished  all  over.  He  got  cheer- 
iiiUy  sentimental  about  the  town,  and 
proposed  success  to  it,  observing  that 
•Mrs.  Micawber  and  himself  had  been 
made  extremely  snug  and  comfortable 
there,  and  that  he  never  should  forget 
the  agreeable  hours  they  had  passed  in 
Canterbury.  He  proposed  me  after- 
-wards;  and  he  and  Mrs.  Micawber 
amd  I  took  a  review  of  our  past  acquaint- 
atKce,  in  the  course  of  which  we  sold 
the  property  all  over  again.  Then  I 
proposed  Mrs.  Micawber  ;  or,  at  least, 
said,  modestly,  "  If  you  '11  adlow  me, 
Mrs.  Micawber,  I  shall  now  have  the 
pleasure  of  drinking  y<mr  health, 
ma'am."  On  which  Mr.  Micawber  de» 
hvered  an  eulogium  on  Mrs.  Micawber's 
character,  and  said  she  had  ever  been 
his  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  and 
that  he  would  recommend  me,  when  I 
came  to  a  marrying  time  of  life,  to 
marry  such  another  woman,  if  such 
another  wtHnan  could  be  found. 

As  the  punch  disappeared^  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber became  still  more  friendly  and 
convivial.  Mrs.  Micawber's  spirits  be- 
omning  elevated,  too,  we  sang  **Auld 
JLang  Syne."  When  we  came  to 
**  Here 's  a  hand,  my  trusty  frere,"  we 
all  joined  hands  round  the  table ;  and 
when  we  declared  we  would  "take  a 
•right  gude  Willie  Waught,"  and  hadn't 
the  least  idea  what  it  meant,  we  were 
xeally  affected. 

In  a  word,  I  never  saw  anybody  so 
thoroughly  jovial  as  Mr.  Micawber  was, 
down  to  the  very  last  moment  of  the 
evening,  when  I  took  a  hearty  farewell 
©f  himself  and  his  amiable  wife.  Con- 
JBequently,  I  was  not  prepared,  at  seven 
o'dock  next  morning,  to  receive  the  fol- 
lofwing  communication,  dated  half  past 
nine  m  the  evenii^, — a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  I  had  left  him : — 

**  Mv  DEAR  YOUNG  FrIEND  t  — 

"The  die  is  cast :  all  is  over.  Hid- 
ing the  ravages  of  care  with  a  sickly 
Boask  of  mirth,  I  have  not^  informed 
.jmi,  this  evening,  that  there  is  no  hope 
of  the  remittance  !  Under  these  ar- 
eaoistances,^  sdike  humiliating  to  en- 
dMty  hM*f*iti^tirff  to  fif>ittfnnpTatff|  and 


humiliating  to  relaj 
the  pecuniary  liahi 
establishment,  by  g 
made  payable  fouii 
at  my  residence,  I 
When  it  becomes: 
taken  up.  The  n 
The  bolt  is  impel 
must  &11.  I 

"  Let  the  wretchi 
dresses  you,  my  det 
beacon  to  you  throii 
with  that  intention 
If  he  could  think  1 
use,  one  gleam  of 
sibility,  penetrate 
dungeon  of  his  rem 
though  his  longevit 
say  the  least  of  it)  • 
atical. 

"This is  the  last 
dear  Copperfield,  yc 

"From 
"The 

"  Beggared 

"WiLK 

I  was  so  shockec 
this  heart-rending  '. 
directly  towards  the 
intention  of  taking   I 
Strong's,  and  tryini 
cawber  with  a  wor 
half-vrav  there,  I  mi 
with  mr.  and  Mrs 
hind,  —  Mr.  Mica^  ' 
of  tranquil  enjoym   ■ 
Micawber's  convei  : 
nuts  out  of  a  pape 
sticking  out  of  his    i 
they  did  not  see  m( 
all  things  consider)   1 
So,  with  a  great  v    : 
mind,  I  turned  intc   i 
the  nearest  way  to 
the  whole,  relieved    \ 
though  I  stiU  like 
nevertheless. 
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felt  progress  of  my  life  —  from  child- 
hood up  to  youth  I  Let  me  think,  as  I 
look  back  upon  that  flowing  water,  now 
a  dry  channel  overgrown  with  leaves, 
whether  there  are  any  marks  along  its 
course,  by  which  I  can  remember  how 
it  ran. 

A  moment,  and  I  occupy  mv  place 
in  the  Cathedral,  where  we  all  went 
together,  every  Sunday  morning,  assem- 
bhng  first  at  school  for  that  purpose. 
The  earthy  smell,  the  sxmless  air,  the 
sensation  of  the  world  being  shut  out, 
the  resounding  of  the  organ  through  the 
black  and  white  arched  galleries  and 
aisles,  are  wings  that  take  me  back,  and 
hold  me  hovenng  above  those  days,  in 
a  half-sleeping  and  half-waking  dream. 

I  am  not  the  last  boy  in  the  school. 
I  have  risen,  in  a  few  months,  over  sev- 
eral heads.  But  the  first  boy  seems  to 
me  a  mighty  creature,  dwelling  afar  off, 
whose  giddy  height  is  unattainable. 
Agnes  says,  "  No,  but  I  say,  **  Yes," 
and  tell  her  that  she  little  thinks  what 
stores  of  knowledge  have  been  mastered 
bv  the  wonderful  iBeing,  at  whose  place 
she  thinks  I,  even  I,  weak  aspirant, 
may  arrive  in  time.  He  is  not  my  pri- 
vate fiiend  and  public  patron,  as  Steer- 
forth  was,  but  I  hold  hun  in  a  reveren- 
tial respect.  I  chiefly  wonder  what  he  '11 
be,  when  he  leaves  Doctor  Strong's, 
and  what  mankind  will  do  to  maintain 
any  place  against  him. 

But  who  is  this  that  breaks  upon  me? 
This  is  Miss  Shepherd,  whom  I  love. 

Miss  Shepherd  is  a  boarder  at  the 
Misses  Nettingali's  establishment.  I 
adore  Miss  Shepherd.  She  is  a  little 
gir],  in  a  spencer,  with  a  round  face  and 
curly  flaxen  hair.  The  Misses  Nettin- 
[all's  youne  ladies  come  to  the  Cathe- 
Iral  too.  I  cannot  look  upon  my  book, 
for  I  must  look  upon  Miss  Shepherd. 
When  the  choristers  chant,  I  hear 
Miss  Shepherd.  In  the  service  I  men- 
tally insert  Miss  Shepherd's  name : 
I  put  her  in  among  the  Royal  Family. 
At  home,  in  my  own  room,  I  am  some- 
times moved  to  cry  out,  "O  Miss  Shep- 
herd I "  in  a  transport  of  love. 

For  some  time,  I  am  doubtful  of  Miss 
Shepherd's  feelings,  but,  at  length.  Fate 
being  propitious,  we  meet  at  the  dan- 
cing-schooL    I  have  Miss  Shepherd  for 
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my  partner.  I  touch  Miss  Shepherd's 
glove,  and  feel  a  thrill  go  up  the  right 
arm  of  my  jacket,  and  come  out  at  my 
hair.  I  say  nothing  tender  to  Miss 
Shepherd,  but  we  understand  each  oth- 
er. Miss  Shepherd  and  myself  live  but 
to  be  united. 

Why  do  I  secretly  give  Miss  Shep- 
herd twelve  Brazil  nuts  for  a  present,  I 
wonder?  They  are  not  expressive  of 
affection  ;  they  are  difficult  to  pack  into 
a  parcel  of  any  regular  shape  ;  they  are 
hard  to  crack,  even  in  room  doors ;  and 
they  are  oily  when  cracked  ;  yet  I  feel 
that  they  are  appropriate  to  Miss  Shep- 
herd. Soft,  seedy  biscuits,  also,  I  be- 
stow upon  Miss  Shepherd;  and  oranges 
innumerable.  Once,  I  kiss  Miss  Shep- 
herd in  the  cloak-room.  Ecstasy  I  What 
are  my  agony  and  indignation  next  day, 
when  I  hear  a  flying  rumor  that  the 
Misses  NettingaU  have  stood  ^  Miss 
Shepherd  in  the  stocks  for  turning  in 
her  toes  I 

Miss  Shepherd  being  the  one  pervad- 
ing theme  and  vision  of  my  life,  how  do 
I  ever  come  to  break  with  her  ?  I  can't 
conceive.  And  yet  a  coolness  grovn 
between  Miss  Shepherd  and  myself. 
Whispers  reach  me  of  Miss  Shepherd 
having  said  she  wished  I  would  n't  stare 
so,  and  having  avowed  a  preference  for 
Master  Jones,  — for  Jones  1  a  boy  of  no 
merit  whatever  1  The  gulf  between  me 
and  Miss  Shepherd  widens.  At  last, 
one  day  I  meet  the  Misses  Nettingali's 
establishment  out  walking.  Miss  Shep- 
herd makes  a  face  as  she  goes  by,  and 
laughs  to  her  companion.  All  is  over. 
The  devotion  of  a  life — it  seems  a  life, 
it  is  all  the  same —  is  at  an  end ;  Miss 
Shepherd  comes  out  of  the  morning  ser- 
vice, and  the  Royal  Family  know  her  no 
more. 

I  am  higher  in  the  school,  and  no  one 
breaks  my  peace.  I  am  not  at  all  po- 
lite, now,  to  the  Misses  Nettingali's 
young  ladies,  and  shouldn't  dote  on 
any  of  them,  if  they  were  twice  as  many 
and  twenty  times  as  beautiful.  I  think 
the  dancing-school  a  tiresome  aflEair,  and 
wonder  why  the  girls  can't  dance  by 
themselves,  and  leave  us  alone.  I  am 
crowing  great  in  Latin  verses,  and  neg- 
lect the  laces  of  my  boots.  Doctor 
Strong  refers  to  me  in  public  as  a  prem- 
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ising  young  scholar.  Mr.  Dick  is  wild 
with  jov,  and  my  aunt  remits  me  a  guin- 
ea by  the  next  post. 
^  Tne  shade  of  a  young  butcher  rises, 
like  the  apparition  of  an  armed  head  in 
Macbeth.  Who  is  this  young  butcher? 
He  is  the  terror  of  the  youth  of  Canter- 
bury. There  is  a  vague  belief  abroad, 
that  the'beef  suet  with  which  he  anoints 
his  hair  ^ives  him  unnatural  strength,  and 
that  he  IS  a  match  for  a  man.  He  is  a 
broad- faced,  bull-necked  young  butcher, 
with  rough  red  cheeks^  an  ill-conditioned 
mind,  and  an  injurious  tongue.  His 
main  use  of  this  tongue  is,  to  disparage 
Doctor  Strong's  youne  gentlemen.  He 
says  publiclv,  that  if  they  want  an^hing 
he  *11  give  it  em.  He  names  individuals 
among  them  (myself  included),  whom 
he  could  undertake  to  settle  with  one 
hand,  and  the  other  tied  behind  him. 
He  waylays  the  smaller  boys  to  punch 
their  unprotected  heads,  and  calls  chal- 
lenges after  me  in  the  open  streets.  For 
these  sufficient  reasons  I  resolve  to  fight 
the  butcher. 

It  is  a  summer  evening,  down  in  a 
green  hollow,  at  the  comer  of  a  wall.  I 
meet  the  butcher  by  appointment.  I  am 
attended  by  a  select  body  of  our  boys  : 
the  butcher,  by  two  other  butchers,  a 

Jroung  publican  and  a  sweep.  The  pre- 
iminanes  are  adjusted,  and  the  butcher 
and  myself  stand  face  to  face.  In  a 
moment  the  butcher  lights  ten  thousand 
candles  out  of  my  left  eyebrow.  In 
another  moment,  I  don't  know  where 
the  wall  is,  or  where  I  am,  or  where 
anybody  is.  I  hardly  know  which  is 
myself  and  which  the  butcher,  we  are 
always  in  such  a  tangle  and  tussle, 
knocking  about  upon  the  trodden  grass. 
Sometimes  I  see  the  butcher,  bloody 
but  confident ;  sometimes  I  see  nothing, 
and  sit  gasping  on  my  second's  knee ; 
sometimes  I  go  in  at  the  butcher  madly, 
and  cut  my  knuckles  open  against  his 
face,  without  appearing  to  discompose 
him  at  all.  At  last  I  awake,  very  oueer 
about  the  head,  as  fi-om  a  giddy  sleep, 
and  see  the  butcher  walking  off,  con- 
gratulated by  the  two  other  butchers 
and  the  sweep  and  publican,  and  putting 
on  his  coat  as  he  goes ;  from  which  I 
augur,  justly,  that  the  victory  is  his. 
.    I  am  taken  home  in  a  sad  plight,  and 


I  have  beefsteaks  put  to  my  eyes,  and 
am  rubbed  with  vinegar  and  brandy, 
and  find  a  great  white  puflfy  place  burst- 
ing out  on  my  upper  lip,  wnich  swells 
immoderately.  For  three  or  four  days 
I  remain  at  home,  a  very  ill -looking 
subject,  with  a  green  shade  over  my 
eyes;  and  I  should  be  very  dull,  but 
that  Agnes  is  a  sister  to  me,  and  con- 
doles with  me,  and  reads  to  me,  and 
makes  the  time  light  and  happy.  Ag- 
nes has  my  confidence  completely,  ^- 
ways.  I  tell  her  all  about  the  butcher, 
and  the  wrongs  he  has  heaped  upon 
me:  and  she  thinks  I  couldn't  have 
done  otherwise  than  fight  the  butcher, 
while  slie  shrinks  and  trembles  at  my 
having  fought  him. 

Time  has  stolen  on  unobserved,  for 
Adams  is  not  the  head  boy  in  the  days 
that  are  come  now,  nor  has  he  been  this 
many  and  many  a  day.  Adams  has  left 
the  school  so  long  that  when  he  comes 
back,  on  a  visit  to  Doctor  Strong,  there 
are  not  many  there,  besides  myself,  who 
know  him.  Adams  is  going  to  be 
called  to  the  bar  amost  directly,  and 
is  to  be  an  advocate,  and  to  wear  a 
wig.  I  am  surprised  to  find  him  a 
meeker  man  than  I  had  thought,  and 
less  imposing  in  appearance.  He  has 
not  staggered  the  world  yet,  either; 
for  it  goes  on  (as  well  as  I  can  make 
out)  pretty  much  the  same  as  if  he  had 
never  joined  it. 

A  blank,  through  which  the  warriors 
of  poetry  and  history  march  on  in  stately 
hosts  that  seem  to  have  no  end,  —  and 
what  comes  next !  /  am  the  head  boy, 
now ;  and  look  down  on  the  line  of  boys 
below  me,  with  a  condescending  interest 
in  such  of  them  as  bring  to  my  mind  the 
boy  I  was  myself,  when  I  first  came 
there.  That  little  fellow  seems  to  be 
no  part  of  me;  I  remember  him  as 
something  lefl  behind  upon  the  road 
of  life, — as  something  I  have  passed 
rather  than  have  actt^ly  been, — and 
almost  think  of  him  as  of  some  one 
else. 

And  the  little  girl  I  saw  on  that  first 
day  at  Mr.  Wickfield's,  —  where  is  she? 
Gone  also.  In  her  stead,  the  perfect 
likeness  of  the  picture,  a  child  likeness 
no  more,  moves  about  the  house;  and 
Agnes  — my  sweet  sister,  as  I  call  h«r 
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in  iny  thoughts,  my  counsellor  and 
friend,  the  better  angel  of  the  lives  of 
all  who  come  within  her  calm,  good, 
self-denying  influence — is  quite  a  wo- 
man. 

What  other  changes  have  come  upon 
me,  besides  the  changes  in  my  growth 
and  looks,  and  in  the  knowledge  I  have 
garnered  all  this  while  ?  I  wear  a  ^old 
watch  and  chain,  a  ring  upon  my  httle 
finger,  and  a  lone-tailed  coat ;  and  I  use 
a  great  deal  of  bear*s  grease,  --  which, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  ring, 
looks  bad.  Am  I  in  love  again?  I 
am.  I  worship  the  eldest  Miss  Lar- 
kins. 

The  eldest  Miss  Larkins  is  not  a  little 
girl.  She  is  a  tall,  dark,  black-eyed,  fine 
figure  of  a  woman.  The  eldest  Miss 
Larkins  is  not  a  chicken ;  for  the  young- 
est Miss  Larkins  is  not  that,'  and  the 
eldest  must  be  three  or  four  years  older. 
Perhaps  the  eldest  Miss  Larkins  may 
be  about  thirty.  My  passion  for  her  is 
beyond  all  bounds. 

The  eldest  Miss  Larkins  knows  offi- 
cers. It  is  an  awful  thing  to  bear.  I 
see  them  speaking  to  her  m  the  street. 
I  see  them  cross  the  way  to  meet  her, 
when  her  bonnet  (she  has  a  bright  taste 
in  bonnets)  is  seen  coming  down  the 
pavement,  accompanied  by  her  sister's 
bonnet.  She  laughs  and  talks,  and 
seems  to  like  it.  1  spend  a  good  deal 
of  my  own  spare  time  in  walking  up  and 
down  to  meet  lier.  If  I  can  bow  to 
her  once  in  the  day  (I  know  her  to 
bow  to,  knowing  Mr.  Larkins),  I  am 
happier.  I  deserve  a  bow  now  and 
then.  The  raging  agonies  I  suffer  on 
the  night  of  the  Race  Ball,  where  I 
know  the  eldest  Miss  Larkins  will  be 
dancing  with  the  military,  ought  to 
have  some  compensation,  if  there  be 
even-handed  justice  in  the  world. 

My  passion  takes  away  my  appetite, 
and  makes  me  wear  my  newest  silk  neck- 
erchief continually.  I  have  no  relief  but 
in  putting  on  my  best  clothes,  and  hav- 
ing my  boots  cleaned  over  and  over 
again.  I  seem,  then,  to  be  worthier  of 
the  eldest  Miss  Larkins.  Everything 
that  belongs  to  her,  or  is  connected 
with  her,  is  precious  to  me.  Mr,  J^ar- 
kins  (a  fpruS  old  gentleman  with  a 
double  ohm,  and  one  of  bis  eyes  im- 


movable in  his  head)  is  fiaugfat  vnA 
interest  to  me.  When  I  can't  «i«itC 
his  daughter,  I  go  where  I  am  ViktSff 
to  meet  him.  To  say,  *^  How  do  you 
do,  Mr.  Larkins?  Are  the  young  la- 
dies and  all  the  family  quite  well?*' 
seems  so  pointed,  that  I  blush. 

I  think  continually  about  my  age.  Sa^ 
I  am  seventeen,  and  say  that  seventeeti 
is  young  for,  the  eldest  Miss  Larking 
what  of  that?  Besides,  I  shall  be  one^ 
and-twenty  in  no  time  almost  I  regOH 
larly  take  walks  outside  Mr.  Larkins^s. 
house  in  the  evening,  though  it  cuts 
me  to  the  heart  to  see  the  officers  go 
in,  or  to  hear  them  up  in  the  drawing-* 
room,  where  the  eldest  Miss  Latkiiis 
plays  the  harp.  I  even  walk,  on  ttM 
or  three  occasions,  in  a  sickly,  spoGM 
manner,  round  and  round  the  house  a^- 
ter  the  fiimily  are  gone  to  bed,  wonder-^ 
ing  which  is  the  eldest  Miss  Larkins's 
chamber  (and  pitching,  I  dare  say  now^ 
on  Mr.  Larkins's  instead),  wishing  that 
a  fire  would  burst  out ;  that  the  assem- 
bled crowd  would  stand  aj^palled ;  that 
I,  dashing  through  them  with  a  ladder, 
might  rear  it  against  her  window,  saittt 
her  in  mv  arms,  ^o  back  for  something 
she  had  lefi:  behind,  and  perish  in  thi 
flames.  For  I  am  generally  disinterested ' 
in  my  love,  and  think  I  could  be  con- 
tent to  make  a  figure  before  Miss  Lar- 
kins, and  expire.  —  Generally,  but  »oC 
always.  Sometimes  br%hter  visions 
rise  before  me.  When  I  dress  (the  oc-  > 
cupation  of  two  hours)  for  a  great  b^l 
given  at  the  Larkins's  (the  anticipatit)n 
of  three  weeks),  I  indulge  my  fancy  with 
pleasing  images.  I  picture  myself  Vakr  ' 
m^  courage  to  make  a  declaration  to; 
Miss  Larkins.  I  picture  Miss  Larkins 
sinking  her  head  upon  my  shoulder,  and 
saying,  "  O  Mr.  Copperfield,  can  I  be* 
lieye  my  ears !  "  I  pKture  Mr.  LarkkKS^ 
waiting  on  me  next  morning,  and  sstv* 
ing,  "My  dear  Copperfield,  mydattgh-i  • 
ter  has  told  me  all.  Youth  is  no  objec^'- 
tion.  Here  are  twenty  thousand  pcundji; 
Be  happy  1  '*  I  picture  my  aunt  releffi-'^ 
ing,  and  blessing  us ;  and  Mr.  DickaHid 
Doctor  Strong  being  present  at  the  mar*  ■ 
riage  ceremony.  I  am  a  sensible  fel- 
low, I  believe,  —  I  believe,  on  looking 
back,  I  mean, —and  modest  I  am  sure ;  . 
but  all  this  goes  on  notwithstaBding.^  -  -  - 


.  I  ttpm  to  the  eochanted  hottse, 
wh$re  there  are  lights,  chattering,  music, 
flcwers,  officers  j[I  am  soiry  to  seeX 
ap4  the  elde^  Miss  Larkins^  a  blaze  of 
beaoty.  She  is  dressed  in  blue,  with 
blue  nowera  in  her  hair, — forget-me- 
nots,  — as  if  sAe  had  any  need  to  -wear 
i(>Kget-me-nots  1  It  is  the  first  really 
|ppown-up  part^  that  I  have  ever  been 
invited  to,  and  I  am  a  little  uncomfort- 
abl«;  for  I  appear  not  to  belong  to 
anybody,  and  nobody  appears  to  have 
s^iything  to  say  to  me,  except  Mr.  Lar* 
kins^  who  aslu  me  how  my  8choolfel-> 
lows  are,  which  he  needn't  do,  as  I 
have  not  come  there  to  be  insulted. 

But  after  I  have  stood  in  the  door- 
iv^y^for  some  time,  and  feasted  my  eyes 
upon  the  goddess  of  my  heart,  she 
s^proaches  me— she,  the  eldest  Miss 
I^kins  1  —  and  asks  me,  pleasantly,  if 
I  dance. 

,  I  stammer,  with  a  bow,  **  With  you, 
liliss  Larkins." 

"With  no  one  else?"  inquires  Miss 
Irfuicins. 

/*  I  should  have  no  pleasure  in  dan- 
with  any^  one  else.'* 
iss  Larkins  laughs  and  blushes 
^or  I  think  she  blushes),  and  says, 
'*Next  time  biU  one,  I  shall  be  very 
glad." 

The  time  arrives.  "It  is  a  waltz,  I 
tlmk,"  Miss  Larkins  doubtfully  ob- 
serves, when  I  present  myself  "Do 
you  waltz  ?    If  not.  Captain  Bailey — " 

B^t  1  do  waltz  (pretty  well,  too,  as  it 
happens),  and  I  Uke  Miss  Larkins  out. 
I,  take  her  sternly  from  the  side  of 
CaiMsua  Bailey.  He  is  wretched,  I 
have  no  doubt ;  but  he  is  nothing  to  me. 
I  have  been  wretched,  toa  I  waltz 
vlith  the  eldest  Miss  Larkins  I  I  don't 
kiiow  where,  among  whom,  or  how 
l<NO<r  I  only  know  that  I  swim  about 
in  space,  with  a  blue  angel,  in  a  state 
of  Misd&U  delirium,  until  I  find  myself 
alone  with  her  in  a  little  room,  resting 
oa.as<^  She  admires  a  flower  (pink 
camellia  japonica,  price  half  a  crown) 
iq  »y  button-hole.     I  give  it  her,  and 

•ay*— 
**  J  ask  an  inestimable  price  for  it, 


Mm9  X<arkins." 

••^Indeed!    What  ia  that?" 
MiasLarldnk 


returns 


•*  A  flower  of  yotti 
lire  it  as  a  miser  ddj 

"  You  're  a  bold  H 
kins.     "There."     - 

She  ^ves  it  me,  n 
I  put  It  to  my  lipS| 
breaist.  Miss  Larki 
her  hand  through  i 
"  Now  take  me  back' 

I  am  lost  in  the  i 
delicious  interview,  i 
she  comes  to  me  a| 
elderly  gentleman,  n 
ing  whist  all  night,  \ 
says,—  ' 

"  O,  here  is  my  i 
Chestle  wants  to  kq 
perfield." 

I  feel  at  once  thai 
the  femily^  and  am  M 

"  I  admire  your  ta 
Chestle.  "  It  does  y 
pose  you  don't  take 
hops ;  but  I  am  a  p 
myself;  and  if  you 
over  to  our  neignboi 
hood  of  Ashford, — 
about  our  place,  we 
yon  to  stop  as  long  a: 

I  thank   Mr.    Ch. 
shake  hands.     I  thin 
dream.     I  waltz  wit] 
Larkins  once  again, 
so  well !    I  ^o  nomi 
^eakable^  bliss,  and  i 
tjon,  all  night  long,  ^ 
the  blue  waist  of  my    : 
some  days  af\erwai  : 
rapturous  reflections 
her  in  the  street,  m 
am  imperfectly  cons<   : 
pointment  by  the  !   > 
perished  flower. 

"Trotwood,"  say 
after  dinner.     "Wh 
going  to  be  married     i 
one  you  admire." 

"  Not  you,  I  supp    i 

"Not  me!"  raisi    i 
fix>m  the  music  she    : 
yon  hear  him,  papa  i 
Larkins." 

"To— toCaptaii 
just  enough  power  t 

"  No ;  to  no  capt    : 
tie*  a  ho[hgrefwet." 
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PERSONAL  HISTORY  AND  EXPERIENCE 


I  am  terribly  dejected  for  abottt  a 
week  or  two.  I  taite  off  my  ring,  I 
wear  my  worst  clothes,  I  use  no  bear's 
grease,  and  I  frequently  lament  over 
the  late  Miss  Larkins's  faded  flower. 
Being,  by  that  time,  rather  tired  of  this 
kind  of  life,  and  having  received  new 
provocation  fix>ra  the  butcher,  I  throw 
the  flower  away,  go  out  with  the  butch- 
er, and  gloriously  defeat  him. 

This,  and  the  resumption  of  my  ring, 
as  well  as  of  the  bear's  grease  in  mod- 
eration, are  the  last  marks  I  can  dis- 
cern, now,  in  my  progress  to  seventeen. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

I   LOOK  ABOUT  ME,  AND  MAKE  A  DIS- 
COVERY. 

I  AM  doubtful  whether  I  was  at  heart 
glad  or  sorry,  when  my  school-days 
drew  to  an  end,  and  the  time  came  for 
my  leaving  Doctor  Strong's.  I  had 
been  very  happy  there,  I  had  a  great 
attachment  for  the  Doctor,  and  I  was 
eminent  and  distinguished  in  that  little 
world.  For  these  reasons  I  was  sorry 
to  go :  but  for  other  reasons,  unsub- 
stantial enough,  I  was  glad.  Misty 
ideas  of  being  a  young  man  at  my  own 
disposal,  of  the  importance  attaching  to 
a  young  man  at  his  own  disposal,  of  the 
wonderful  things  to  be  seen  and  done 
by  that  magnificent  animal,  and  the 
wonderful  effects  he  could  not  hil  to 
make  upon  society,  lured  me  away.  So 
powerful  were  these  visionary  consider- 
ations in  my  boyish  mind,  that  I  seem, 
according  to  my  present  way  of  think- 
ing, to  have  left  school  without  natural 
regret.  The  separation  has  not  made 
the  impression  on  me  that  other  sepa- 
rations have.  I  try  in  vain  to  recall 
how  I  felt  about  it,  and  what  its  circum- 
stances were  ;  but  it  is  not  momentous 
in  my  recollection.  I  suppose  the  open- 
ing prospect  confused  me.  I  know  that 
my  juvenile  experiences  went  for  little 
or  nothing  then  ;  and  that  life  was  more 
like  a  great  fairy  story,  which  I  was 
just  about  to  begin  to  read,  than  any- 
thing else. 

My  aunt  and  I  had  held  many  grave 


deliberations  on  the  calling  to  which  I 
should  be  devoted.  For  a  year  or  more 
I  had  endeavored  to  find  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  her  often-repeated  question, 
"  What  I  would  like  to  be? "  But  I 
had  no  particular  liking,  that  I  could 
discover,  for  anvthing.  If  I  could  have 
been  inspired  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  navigation,  taken  the  com- 
mand of  a  fast-sailing  expedition,  and 
gone  round  the  world  on  a  triumphant 
voyage  of  discovery,  I  think  I  might 
have  considered  myself  completely  suit- 
ed. But  in  the  absence  of  any  such  mi- 
raculous provision,  my  desire  was  to 
apply  myself  to  some  pursuit  that  wonld 
not  he  too  heavily  upon  her  purse ;  and 
to  do  my  duty  in  it,  whatever  it  might 
be. 

Mr.  Dick  had  regularly  assisted  at 
our  councils,  with  a  meditative  and 
sage  demeanor.  He  never  made  a  sug- 
gestion but  once  ;  and  on  that  occasion 
(I  don't  know  what  put  it  in  his  bead), 
he  suddenly  proposed  that  I  should  be 
"a  Brazier."  My  aunt  received  this 
proposal  so  very  ungraciously  that  he 
never  ventured  on  a  second;  but  ever 
afterwards  confined  himself  to  looking 
watchfully  at  her  for  her  suggestions, 
and  rattling  his  money. 

"Trot,  I  tell  you  what,  my  dear,'* 
said  my  aunt,  one  morning  in  the 
Christmas  season  when  I  left  ^school; 
*'  as  this  knotty  point  is  still  unsettled, 
and  as  we  must  not  make  a  mistake  in 
our  decision  if  we  can  help  it,  I  think 
we  had  better  take  a  little  breathing- 
time.  In  the  mean  while,  you  must  try 
to  look  at  it  from  a  new  point  of  view, 
and  not  as  a  school-boy." 

"  I  will,  aunt." 

"It  has  occurred  to  me,"  pursued 
my  atmt,  "  that  a  little  change,  and  a 
glimpse  of  life  out  of  doors,  may  be  ua©^ 
ful,  in  helping  you  to  know  your  own 
mind,  and  form  a  cooler,  judgment. 
Suppose  you  were  to  take  a  little  iour- 
ney  now.  Suppose  you  were  to  go  aown 
into^  the  old  part  of  the  country  again, 
for  instance,  and  see  that — that  out- 
of-the-way  woman  with  the  savagest 
of  names,"  said  my  aunt,  rubbing 
her  nose,  for  she  could  never  th(M> 
ouffhly  forgive  Peggotty  for  being  so 
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"  yjt  ail  tnines  m  cne  wwio,  aunt,  i 
ehould  like  it  best" 

**  Well,"  said  my  aunt,  "  that 's  lucky, 
for  I  should  like  it  too.  But  it 's  natural 
and  rational  that  you  should  Uke  it. 
And  I  am  very  well  persuaded  that 
whatever  you  do,  Trot,  will  always  be 
natural  and  rational." 

"  I  hope  so,  aunt." 

"  Your  sister,  Betsey  Trotwood,"  said 
my  aunt,  "  would  have  been  as  natural 
and  rational  a  girl  as  ever  breathed. 
You'll  be  worthy  of  her,  won't  you?" 

**  I  hope  I  shall  be  worthy  of  jfouy 
aunt.     Ihat  will  be  enough  for  me." 

"  It 's  a  mercy  that  poor  dear  baby  of 
a  mother  of  yours  didn't  live,"  said  my 
aunt,  looking  at  me  approvingly,  "or 
she  'd  have  been  so  vain  of  her  boy,  by 
this  time,  that  her  soft  little  head  wOuld 
have  been  completely  turned,  if  there 
was  anything  of  it  left  to  turn."  (My 
aunt  always  excused  anv  weakness  of 
her  own  m  my  behalf,  by  transferrine 
it  in  this  way  to  my  poor  mother.) 
*•  Bless  me,  Trotwood,  how  you  do  re- 
mind me  of  her  I " 

"  Pleasantly,  I  hope,  aunt  ?  "  said  I. 

"  He  's  as  like  her,  Dick,"  said  my 
aunt,  emphatically,  —  "  he 's  as  like  her, 
as  she  was  that  afternoon,  before  she 
began  to  fret,  —  bless  my  heart,  he's  as 
like  her  as  he  can  look  at  me  out  of  his 
two  eyes ! " 

"  Is  he  indeed  ?  "  said  Mr.  Dick. 

"And  he's  like  David,  too,"  said 
my  aunt,  decisively. 

**  He  b  very  like  David  ! "  said  Mr. 
Dick. 

"  But  what  I  want  you  to  be.  Trot," 
resumed  my  aunt, —  "I  don't  mean 
physically,  but  morally;  you  are  very 
well  physically,  —  is,  a  firm  fellow,  a  fine 
firm  fellow,  with  a  will  of  your  own. 
With  resolution,"  said  my  aunt,  shaking 
her  cap  at  me,  and  clenching  her  hand. 
**  With  determination.  With  character. 
Trot, — with  strength  of  character  that 
is  not  to  be  influenced,  except  on  good 
reason,  by  anybody,  or  by  anything. 
That 's what  I  want  you  to  be.  That's 
what  your  father  and  mother  might  both 
have  been,  Heaven  knows,  and  been 
the  better  for  it." 

I  intimated  that  I  hoped  I  should  be 
what  she  described. 


1  nat  you  m^ 
to  have  a  reliand 
act  for  yourself,"  | 
send  you  upon  y^ 
think,  once,  of  Bl 
you;  but,  on  seq 
keep  him  to  takfl 

Mr.  Dick  for  * 
tie  disappointed  ; 
dignity  of  having 
most  wonderful  i 
restored  the  sund 

"Besides,"  sal 
the  Memorial  —  *. 

"O,  certainly," 
hurry.  "  I  intend, 
done  immediatelj 
done  immediately  1 
in,  you  know,  — ai 
pick,  after  checkii 
ing  a  long  time,  ' 
kettle  of  fish  I" 

In    pursuance 
scheme,  I  was  shi 
out  with  a  hands4 
and  a  portmante: 
missed  upon  my 
ing,  my  aunt  gave 
and  a  good  many  1 
as  her  object  was 
about  me,  and  sh( 
would  recommen 
days  in  London,  i 
my  way  down  into  S 
back.     In  a  word 
do  what  I  would  1 
month ;  and  no  c  ! 
imposed  upon  my  i 
fore-mentioned  tl 
about  me,  and  a    ; 
times    a    week    ;  i 
myself. 

I  went  to  Cai  i 
might  take  leav< 
Wickfield  (my  ol(  r 
I  had  not  yet  reli  t 
the  good  Doctor.  . 
to  see  me,  and  t  : 
had  not  been  like  t 
it. 

'*  I  am  sure  '.    ; 
when  I  am  away 
want  my  right  h*    : 
Though  that's 
there  ^s  no  head 
no  heart    Ever    t 
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coaeulta  with  yeu  and   is   gitided  by 

you,  Agnes." 

"  Every  one  who  knows  me  spoils 
me,  I  believe,"  she  answered,  smihng. 

"  No.  It 's  because  you  are  like  no 
one  else.  You  are  so  good  and  so 
sweet-tempered.  You  have  such  a  gen- 
tle natiure,  and  you  are  alwa>'s  right" 

''You  talk,"  said  Agnes,  breaking 
into  a  pleasant  laugh,  as  she  sat  at 
work,  "  as  if  I  were  the  late  Miss  Lar- 
kins." 

"  Come  1  It 's  not  feir  to  abuse  my 
confidence,"  I  answered,  reddening  at 
the  recollection  of  ray  blue  enslaver. 
"  But  I  shall  donfide  in  you,  just  the 
same,  Agnes.  I  can  never  grow  out  of 
that.  Whenever  I  fell  into  trouble  or 
fall  in  love,  I  shall  always  tell  you,  if 
you  *11  let  me,  —  even  when  I  come  to 
lall  in  love  in  earnest." 

"Why,  you  have  always  been  in 
earnest !  "  said  Agnes,  laughing  again. 

*'  O,  that  was  as  a  child,^  or  a 
school-boy,"  said  I,  laughing  in  my 
turn,  not  without  being  a  little  shame- 
faced. "Times  are  altering  now,  and 
I  suppose  I  shall  be  in  a  terrible  state 
of  earnestness  one  day  or  other.  My 
wonder  is,  that  you  are  not  in  earnest 
yourself,  by  this  time,  Agnes." 

Agnes  laughed  again,  and  shook  her 
head. 

"  O,  I  know  you  are  not  I "  said  I, 
"  because  if  you  had  been,  you  would 
have  told  me.  Or  at  least,"  for  I  saw 
a  faint  blush  in  her  fece,  "you  would 
have  let  me  find  it  out  for  myself  But 
there  is  no  one  that  I  know  of  who  de- 
serves to  love  yout  Agnes.  Some  one 
of  a  nobler  character,  and  more  worthy 
altogether  than  any  one  I  have  ever 
seen  here,  must  rise  up,  before  I  give 
9ny  consent  In  the  time  to  come,  I 
shall  have  a  wary  eye  on  all  admirers ; 
and  shall  exact  a  great  deal  fix>m  the 
successfiil  one,  I  assure  you." 

We  had  gone  on  so  far,  in  a  mixture 
of  confidential  jest  and  earnest,  that 
had  long  grown  naturally  out  of  our 
familiar  relations,  begun  as  mere  chil- 
dren. But  Agnes,  now  suddenly  lifting 
up  her  eyes  to  mine,  and  speaking  in  a 
difierent  manner,  said,  — 

"Trotwood,  there  is  something  that 
I  want  to  ask  you,  aad  thsit  I  may  not 


have  another  opportunity  of  asktcgibr 
a  long  time,  perhaps,  —  something  I 
would  ask,  I  think,  of  no  one  else. 
Have  you  observed  any  gradual  altera- 
tion in  papa  ?  " 

I  had  observed  it,  and  had  (^ben  won- 
dered whether  she  had  too.  I  mast 
have  shown  as  much,  now,  in  my  face-; 
for  her  eves  were  in  a  moment  cast 
down,  and  I  saw  tears  in  them. 

"Tell  me  what  it  is,"  she  said,  in  a 
low  voice. 

"I  think  —  shall  I  be  quite  plain, 
Agnes,  liking  him  so  much  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said. 

"  I  think  he  does  himself  no  good  by 
the  habit  that  has  increased  upon  him 
since  I  first  came  here.  He  is  often 
very  nervous — or  I  fancy  so." 

It  is  not  fency,"  said  Agnea^  tak- 
ing her  head. 

"  His  hand  trembles,  his  sposch  is 
not  plain,  and  his  eyes  look  wild.  I 
have  remarked  that  at  those  times,  and 
when  he  is  least  like  himself,  he  is  most 
certain  to  be  wanted  on  some  busi- 
ness." 

"  By  Uriah,"  said  Agnes. 

"Yes.  And  the  sense  of  being  unfit 
for  it,  or  of  not  having  understood  it, 
or  having  shown  his  condition  in  spite 
of  himself,  seems  to  make  him  so  im- 
easy  that  next  day  he  is  worse,  and 
next  day  worse,   and  so   he  becomes 

i'aded  and  haggard.  Do  not  be  alaimed 
)y  what  I  say,  Agnes,  but  in  this  state 
I  saw  him,  only  the  other  evening,  lay 
down  his  head  upon  his  desk,  and  shed 
tears  like  a  child." 

Her  hand  passed  sofUy  befiue  my  Hp^ 
while  I  was  yet  speaking,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment she  had  met  her  father  at  the  door 
of  the  room,  and  was  hanging  on  his 
shoulder.  The  expression  of  her  face^ 
as  they  both  looked  towards  me,  I  felt 
to  be  very  touching.  There  was  sudi 
deep  fondness  for  him,  and  gratitude  to 
him  for  all  his  love  and  care,  in  her 
beautifiil  look;  and  there  was  such  a 
fervent  appeal  to  me  to  deal  tenderly 
by  him  even  in  my  inmost  thoughts, 
and  to  let  no  harsh  construction  fifid 
any  place  against  him;  she  was,  at 
once,  so  proud  of  him  and  devoted  to 
him,  yet  so  ccnnpassionate  and  sonry, 
and  so  reliant  upon  me  to  be  «o^  too,} 
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itoi  nodring  she  could  have  said  would 
have  expressed  more  to  me,  or  moved 
memone. 

We  were  to  drink  tea  at  the  Doc- 
tor's. We  went  there  at  the  usual 
faonr,  and  round  the  study  fireside 
iiutnd  the  Doctor,  and  hb  young  wife, 
aad  her  mother.  The  Doctor,  who 
made  as  much  of  my  gom^  away  as  if  I 
were  going  to  China,  received  me  as  an 
honoa^  gnest,  «md  called  for  a  log  of 
wood  to  be  thrown  on  the  fire,  that  he 
might  see  the  face  of  his  old  pupil  red- 
dening in  the  biaie. 

"  I  shall  not  see  many  more  new  feces 
in  Trotwood's  stead,  Wickfield,"  said 
the  Doctor,  warming  his  hands ;  "  I  am 
getting  lazy,  and  want  ease.  I  shall 
relinquish  all  my  young  people  in^  an- 
eihdr  six  months,  and  lead  a  quieter 
life." 

'^You  have  said  so,  any  time  these 
ten  years.  Doctor,"  Mr.  Wickfield  an< 
Swered. 

'^But  now  I  mean  to  do  it,"  returned 
the  Doctor.  "My  first  master  will 
succeed  me,  —  I  am  in  earnest  at 
last, —  so  you'll  soon  have  to  arrange 
oiir  contracts,  and  to  bind  us  firmly  to 
them,  like  a  couple  of  knaves.'* 

."  And  to  take  care,"  said  Mr.  Wick- 
field, "  that  you  're  not  imposed  on, 
eh  ? — as  you  certainly  would  be,  in  any 
eentract  you  should  make  for  yourself. 
Well !  I  am  ready.  There  arri*  worse 
ta^s  than  that  in  my  calling." 

"I  shall  have  nothing  to  think  of, 
tiftea,"  said  the  Doctor,  with  a  smile, 
**but  my  Dictionary,  and  this  other 
contract-ba^in,  —  Annie." 

JiA  Mr.  Widcfield  glanced  towards 
her,  sitting  at  the  tea-table  by  Agnes, 
ahe  seemed  to  me  to  avoid  his  look  with 
Sttch  unwonted  hentation  and  timidity 
that  his  attention  became  fixed  upon 
ber»  as  if  something  were  suggested  to 
his  thoughts. 

•  -"*llftere  is  a  post  come  in  fi'om  India, 
I  observe,"  he  said  after  a  short  si- 
lence. 

"By the  byl  and  letters  firom  Mr. 
Jack  Maldon  1 "  said  the  Doctor. 

"Indeed?" 

"  Poor  dear  Jack  I "  said  Mrs.  Mar- 
l^^diam,  shaking  her  head.  "  That  try- 
i|iC«lilMitB  I  -*liks  living,  they  tell  me. 


on  a  sand-hetp,  underneath  a  burnings 
glass  I  He  looked  strong^  but  he 
wasn't  My  dear  Doctor,  it  was  his 
spirit,  not  his  constitution,  that  he  ven- 
tured on  so  boldly.  Annie,  my  dear, 
I  am  sure  you  must  perfectly  recollect 
that  your  cousin  never  was  strong, — 
not  what  can  be  called  robust^  y<m 
know,"  said  Mrs.  Markleham,  with 
emphasis  and  looking  round  upon  us 
senerally,  "from  the  time  when  my 
daughter  and  himself  were  children  to- 
gether, and  walking  about  arm-in-arm, 
the  livelong  day." 

Annie,  thus  addressed,  made  no  re- 
ply. 

"Do  I  gather  fiwm  what  you  say. 
ma'am,  that  Mr.  Maldon  is  ill?"  asked 
Mr.  Wickfield. 

"Ill  I  "replied  the  Old  Soldier.  "My 
dear  sir,  he 's  all  sorts  of  things." 

"Except  well?"  said  Mr.  Wick- 
field. 

"Except  well,  indeed!"  said  the 
Old  Soldier.  "He  has  had  dreadfiil 
strokes  of  the  sun,  no  doubt,  and  jungle 
fevers  and  agues,  and  every  kind  of 
thing  you  can  mention.  As  to  his  liver," 
said  the  Old  Soldier,  resignedly,  "  that  of 
course  he  gave  up  altogether,  when  he 
first  went  out  I  " 

"Does  he  say  all  this?"  asked  Mr. 
Wickfield. 

"Say?  My  dear  sir,"  returned 
Mrs.  Markleham,  shaking  her  head 
and  her  fan,  "  you  little  know  my  poor 
Jack  Maldon  when  you  ask  that  ques- 
tion. Say  ?  Not  he.  You  micht  drag 
him  at  the  heels  of  four  wild  horses 
first." 

"  Mamma  I "  said  Mrs.  Strong. 

"Annie,  my  dear,"  returned  her 
mother,  "once  fer  all,  I  must  really 
beg  that  you  will  not  interfere  with  me, 
unless  it  is  to  confirm  what  I  say.  You 
know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  your  cousin 
Maldon  would  be  dragged  at  the  heels 
of  any  number  of  wud  horses, — why 
should  I  confine  myself  to  four?  1 
«MMf'/  confine  m3rself  to  four  —  eight, 
sixteen,  two-and-thirty— rather  than  say 
anything  calculated  to  overturn  the 
Doctor's  plans." 

"  Wickfield's  plans,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor, stroking  his  face,  and  looking 
penitently  at  his-  adviser.    "  That  is  t« 


myself  abroad  or  at  home." 

'*  And  I  said,"  added  Mr.  Wickfield 
gravely,  ''abroad.  I  was  the  means  of 
sending  him  abroad  It 's  my  respon- 
sibility." 

"  Oh !  Responsibility  I "  said  the  Old 
Soldier.  "  Everything  was  done  for  the 
best,  my  dear  Mr.  Wickfield;  every- 
thing was  done  for  the  kindest  and  best, 
we  know.  But  if  the  dear  fellow  can't 
live  thercj  he  can't  live  there.  And  if 
he  can't  live  there,  he  '11  die  there,  soon- 
er than  he'll  overturn  the  Doctor's 
plans.  I  know  him,"  said  the  Old  Sol- 
dier, fanning  herself  in  a  sort  of  cairo, 
prophetic  agony,  "  and  I  know  he  '11 
die  there,  sooner  than  he'll  overturn 
the  Doctor's  plans." 

"  Well,  well,  ma'am,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor, cheerfully,  "  I  am  not  bigoted  to  my 
plaBS,  and  I  can  overturn  them  m3rself. 
I  can  substitute  some  other  plans.  If 
Mr.  Jack  Maldon  comes  home  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health,  he  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  go  back ;  and  we  must  endeav- 
or to  make  some  more  suitable  and  for- 
tunate provision  for  him  in  this  coun- 
try." 

Mrs.  Markleham  was  so  overcome  by 
this  generous  speech,  —  which,  I  need 
not^ay,  she  had  not  at  all  expected  or 
led  up  to  —  that  she  could  only  tell  the 
Doctor  it  was  like  himself,  and  go  sev- 
eral times  through  that  operation  of 
kissing  the  sticks  of  her  fan,  and  then 
tapping  his  hand  with  it  After  which, 
she  gently  chid  her  daughter  Annie  for 
not  being  more  demonstrative  when 
such  kindnesses  were  showered,  for  her 
sake,  on  her  old  playfellow,  and  enter- 
tained us  with  some  particulars  concern- 
ing other  deserving  members  of  her 
family,  whom  it  was  desirable  to  set  on 
their  deserving  legs. 

All  this  time  her  daughter  Annie 
never  once  sp>oke,  or  lifted  up  her  eyes. 
All  this  time  Mr.  Wickfield  had  his 
glance  upon  her  as  she  sat  by  his  own 
daughter's  side.  It  appeared  to  me 
that  he  never  thought  ofbeing  observed 
by  any  one,  but  was  so  intent  upon 
her,  and  upon  his  own  thoughts  in  con- 
nection with  her,  as  to  be  auite  ab- 
sorbed. He  now  asked  what  Mr.  Jack 
Maldon  had  actually  written  in  refer- 


wntten  it, 

•'  Why,  here,"  said  Mrs.  Markleham, 
taking  a  letter  firom  the  chimney-piece 
above  the  Doctor's  head,  "  the  dear 
fellow  says  to  the  Doctor  hiinself — 
where  is  it  ?  O,  —  *  I  am  sorry  to  inform 
you  that  my  health  is  suffering  severely, 
and  that  I  fear  I  may  be  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  returning  home  for  a  time,  as 
the  only  hope  of  restoration.'  That 's 
pretty  plain,  poor  fellow  I  His  only 
nope  of  restoration  1  But  Annie's  let- 
ter is  plainer  still.  Annie,  show  me  that 
letter  again." 

*'  Not  now,  mamma,"  she  pleaded  in 
a  low  tone. 

"  My  dear,  you  absolutely  are,  on 
some  subjects,  one  of  the  most  ridicu- 
lous persons  in  the  world,"  returned  her 
mother,  *'  and  perhaps  the  most  unnat- 
ural to  the  claims  of  your  own  family. 
We  never  should  have  heard  of  the  let- 
ter at  all,  I  believe,  unless  I  had  asked 
for  it  myself.  Do  you  call  that  confi- 
dence, my  love,  towards  Doctor  Strong  ? 
I  am  surprised.  You  ought  to  know  • 
better." 

The  letter  was  reluctantly  produced  ; 
and,  as  I  handed  it  to  the  old  lady^  I 
saw  how  the  unwilling  hand  from  which 
I  took  it  trembled. 

"  Now  let  us  see,"  said  Mrs.  Markle- 
ham, putting  her  glass  to  her  eye, 
*'  where  the  passage  is.  *  The  remem- 
brance of  old  times,  my  dearest  Anniej* 
—  and  so  forth,  —  it 's  not  there.  '  The 
amiable  old  Proctor,'  —  who 's  he  ? 
Dear  me,  Annie,  how  illegibly  your 
cousin  Maldon  writes,  and  how  stupid 
I  am  !  '  Doctor,'  of  course.  Ah  !  ami- 
able indeed  1  "  Here  she  left  off,  to 
kiss  her  fan  again,  and  shake  it  at  the 
Doctor,  who  was  looking  at  us  in  a  state 
of  placid  satisfaction.  "  Now  I  have 
found  it  *  Vou  may  not  be  surprised 
to  hear,  Annie,'  —  no,  to  be  sure,  know- 
ing that  he  never  was  really  strong; 
what  did  I  say  just  now?  —  'that  I  have 
undergone  so  much  in  this  distant  place 
as  to  have  decided  to  leave  it  at  all  haz- 
ards, —  on  sick  leave,  if  I  can  ;  on  total 
resignation,  if  that  is  not  to  be  obtained. 
What  I  have  endured,  and  do  endure, 
here,  is  insupportable.'  And  but  for  the 
promptitude  of  that  best  of  creatures," 
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said  Mrs.  Marfclenam,  telegraphing  the 
Doctor  as  before,  and  refolding  the  let- 
ter, '*  it  would'  be  insupportable  to  me 
to  think  of." 

Mr.  Wickfield  said  not  one  word, 
though  the  old  lady  looked  to  him  as  if 
for  his  commentary  on  this  intelligence ; 
but  sat  severely  silent,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  groimd.  Long  after  the 
subject  was  dismissed^  and  other  topics 
occupied  us,  he  remamed  so,  — seldom 
raising  his  eyes,  unless  to  rest  them,  for 
a  moment,  with  a  thoughtful  firown, 
upon  the  Doctor,  or  his  wife,  or  both. 

The  Doctor  was  very  fond  of  music. 
Agnes  sang  with  great  sweetness  and 
expression,  and  so  did  Mrs.  Strong. 
They  sang  together,  and  played  duets 
together,  and  we  had  quite  a  little  con- 
cert. But  I  remarked  two  things :  first, 
that  though  Annie  soon  recovered  her 
composure,  and  was  quite  herself,  there 
was  a  blank  between  her  and  Mr. 
Wickfield  which  separated  them  wholly 
from  each  other;  secondly,  that  Mr. 
Wickfield  seemed  to  dislike  the  inti- 
macy between  her  and  Agnes,  and  to 
watch  it  with  uneasiness.  And  now,  I 
must  confess,  the  recollection  of  what  I 
had  seen  on  that  night  when  Mr.  Mal- 
don  went  away  first  began  to  return 
upon  me  with  a  meaning  it  had  never 
had,  and  to  trouble  me.  The  innocent 
beauty  of  her  face  was  not  as  innocent 
to  me  as  it  had  been  ;  I  mistrusted  the 
natural  grace  and  charm  of  her  manner ; 
and  when  I  looked  at  Agnes  by  her 
side,  and  thought  how  good  and  true 
Agnes  was,  suspicions  arose  within  me 
that  it  was  an  ill-assorted  friendship. 

She  was  so  happy  in  it  herself,  how- 
ever, and  the  other  was  so  happy  too, 
that  they  made  the  evening  fly  away  as 
if  it  were  but  an  hour.  It  closed  in  an 
incident  which  I  well  remember.  They 
were  taking  leave  of  each  other,  and 
Agnes  was  going  to  embrace  her  and 
kiss  her,  when  Mr.  Wickfield  stepped 
between  them,  as  if  by  accident,  and 
drew  Agnes  quickly  away.  Then  I 
saw,  as  though  all  the  intervening  time 
had  been  cancelled,  and  I  were  still 
standing  in  the  doorway  on  the  night  of 
the  departure,  the  expression  of  that 
night  in  the  &ce  of  Mrs.  Strong,  as  it 
confronted  his. 


1  cannot  say  wha| 
made  upon  me,  ol 
found  it,  when  I  ti 
wards,  to  separate  1 
and  remember  her  i 
loveliness  again,     t 
I  got  home.     I  seel 
Doctor^s  roof  with  a 
ing  on  it.    The  reve 
his  gray  head,  was  1 
miseration  for  his  i 
were  treacherous  toj 
sentment  against   tl 
him.     The    impend 
great  affliction,  an4 
that  had  no  distinct ; 
like  a  stain  upon  the 
I  had  worked  and  pi 
did  it  a  cruel  wrong, 
in  thinking,  anv  mor 
broad-leaved  aloe-tn 
shut  up  in  themselve 
together,  and  of  the 
plot,  and  the  stone  u 
tor's  walk,  and  the  • 
the    Cathedral    bel! 
them    all.    It  was 
sanctuary  of  my  b< 
sacked  before  my  f 
and  honor  given  to  t 

But  morning  brou 
ing  from  the  old  h 
had  filled  with  her  i 
occupied  my  mind  si 
be  there  a^ain  soon, 
sleep  again  —  peril; 
old  room  ;  but  tne  c 
ing  there  were  gone 
was  past.  I  was  he 
I  packed  up  such 
clothes  as  still  ren 
sent  to  Dover,  than 
Uriah  Heep ;  who 
help  me,  that  I  ui 
him  mighty  glad  th: 

I  got  away  from 
ther,  somehow,  v 
show  of  being  very 
seat  upon  the  box  o 
I  was  so  soflened  i 
through  the  town, 
mind  to  nod  to  my  ( 
er,  and  throw  him  i 
But  he  looked  su( 
butcher  as  he  stood 
block  in  the  &hfip, 
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appearance  was  so  little  improved  by 
'the  loss  of  a  front  tooth  which  I  had 
knocked  out,  that  I  thought  it  best  to 
make  no  advances. 

The  main  object  on  my  mind,  I  re- 
member, when  we  got  fairly  on  the 
roadj  was  to  appear  as  old  as  possible 
to  the  coachman,  and  to  speak  extreme- 
ly gruff.  The  latter  point  I  achieved 
at  great  personal  inconvenience ;  but 
I  stuck  to  it,  because  I  felt  it  was  a 
grown-up  sort  of  thing. 

"  You  are  going  through,  sir  ?  '*  said 
the  coachman. 

"  Yes,  William/'  I  said,  condescend- 
ingly (I  knew  him) ;  "I  am  going  to 
London.  I  shall  go  down  into  Suffolk 
afterwards." 

"Shooting,  sir?"  said  the  coach- 
man. 

He  knew  as  well  as  I  did  that  it  was 
just  as  likely,  at  that  time  of  year,  I 
was  going  down  there  whaling ;  but  I 
felt  complimented,  too. 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  said,  pretending 
to  be  undecided,  "  whether  1  shall  take 
a  shot  or  not." 

"  Birds  is  got  wery  shy,  I  'm  told," 
said  William. 

"  So  I  understand,"  said  I. 

"  Is  Suffolk  your  county,  sir? "  asked 
William. 

"Yes,"  I  said,  with  some  impor- 
tance, "  Suffolk 's  my  county." 

"  I  'm  told  the  dumplings  is  tmcom- 
mon  fine  down  there,"  said  William. 

I  was  not  aware  of  it  mjrselfi  but  I 
felt  it  necessary  to  uphold  the  institu- 
tions of  my  county,  and  to  evince  a 
familiarity  with  them ;  so  I  shook  my 
head,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I  believe 
youl" 

"  And  the  Punches,"  said  William. 
"There's  cattle  1  A  Suffolk  Punch, 
when  he's  a  good  un,  is  worth  his 
weight  in  gold.  Did  you  ever  breed 
any  Suffolk  Punches  yourself,  sir  ? " 

"  N — ^no,"  I  said,  "not  exactly." 

**  Here 's  a  gen'l'm'n  behind  me,  I  '11 
pound  it,"  said  WiUiam,  "  as  has  bred 
'em  by  wholesale." 

The  gentleman  spoken  of  was  a  gen- 
tleman with  a  very  unpromising  squint, 
and  a  prominent  chin,  who  had  a  tall 
white  hat  on,  with  a  narrow  flat  brim, 
and  whose  close-fitting  drab  trousers 


seemed  to  button  all  thetxray^up  OQt^^ 
his  legs  firom  his  boots  to  his  hfpe. '  His 
chin  was  cocked  over  the  coachman^ 
shoulder,  so  near  to  me,  that  his  breath 
quite  tickled  the  back  of  my  head ;  knd 
as  I  looked  round  at  him,  he  leered  at 
the  leaders  with  the  eye  with  which  hfe 
did  n't  squint,  in  a  very  knowing  man- 
ner. 

"  Ain't  you?  "  asked  William. 

"Ain't  I  what?"  said  the  gentlemdn 
behind. 

"Bred  them  Suffolk  Punches  hj 
wholesale?" 

"  I  should  think  so,"  said  the  genfle- 
man.  "  There  ain't  no  sort  of  orse  tte* 
I  ain't  bred,  and  no  sort  of  dorg.  Orses 
and  doigs  is  some  men's  fancy.  They 
're  wittles  and  drink  to  me, — ^lod|^^> 
wife,  and  children,  —  reading,  wntin|, 
and  'rithmettc, — snuff,  tobacker,  «aSi 
sleep." 

"That  ain't  a  sort  of  man  to  see  sit^ 
ting  behind  a  coach-box,  is  it,  though  ?  " 
said  William  in  my  ear,  as  he  handled 
the  reins. 

I  construed  this  remark  into  an  in£> 
cation  of  a  wish  that  he  should  have  my 
place  ;  so  I  blushingly  offered  to  resign 
It 

"  Well>  if  you  don't  mind,  sir,"  said 
William,  "I  think  it  would  be  mor^ 
correct." 

I  have  always  considered  this  as  th« 
first  fall  I  had  in  life.  When  I  booked 
my  place  at  the  coach-office,  I  had  had 
"  Box  Seat  "  written  against  the  entry, 
and  had  given  the  book-keeper  half  ^ 
crown.  I  was  got  up  in  a  special  great-^ 
coat  and  shawl,  expressly  to  do  hoikOi< 
to  that  distinguished  eminence ;  had. 
glorified  myself  upon  it  a  good  deal; 
and  had  felt  that  I  was  a  credit  to  th& 
coach.  And  here,  in  the  very  first 
stage,  I  was  supplanted  by  a  snabby' 
man  with  a  squint,  who  haid  no  other 
merit  than  smelling  like  a  livery-stable, 
and  being  able  to  walk  across  me,  mere; 
like  a  fly  than  a  human  being,  While- 
the  horses  were  at  a  canter  I 

A  distrust  of  myself  which  has  often 
beset  me  in  life  on  small  occasions,  when ' 
it  would  have  been  better  away,  was  as- 
suredly not  stoi^ed  in  its  growth  by' 
this  little  incident  outside  the  Canter- 
bury coach.    It  was  in  vaia  to  tak« 
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i«fi)ge  in  ^rufihess  of  speech.  I  spoke 
irofra  the  pit  of  my  stomach  for  the  rest 
of  the  journey,  but  I  felt  completely  ex- 
tinguished, and  dreadfully  young. 

It  was  curious  and  interesting,  never- 
theless, to  be  sitting  up  there,  behind  four 
bprscs; — -well  educated,  well  dressed, 
jui4  with  plenty  of  money  in  my  pocket, 
—  and  to  look  out  for  the  places  where  I 
had  slept  on  my  weary  journey.  I  had 
ai^odant  occupation  for  my  thoughts, 
in  every  conspicuous  landmark  on  the 
road.  When  I  looked  down  at  the 
trampers  whom  we  passed,  and  saw  that 
wjBll-remembered  style  of  £ice  turned 
up^.  I  jfelt  as  if  the  tinker's  blackened 
hand  were  in  the  bosom  of  my  shirt 
^satn.  When  we  clattered  through  the 
narrow  street  of  Chatham,  and  I  caught 
a  glimpse,  in  passing,  of  the  lane  where 
tJbet  old  monster  lived  who  had  bought 
my  jacket,  I  stretched  my  neck  eagerly 
to.look  for  the  place  where  I  had  sat,  in 
the  sun  and  in  the  shade,  waiting  for  my 
money.  When  we  came,  at  last,  within 
a  stage  of  London,  and  passed  the  veri- 
tffble  Salem  House  where  Mr.  Creakle 
bad  laid  about  him  with  a  heavy  hand, 
t  wonld  have  given  all  I  had,  for  lawful 
permission  to  get  down  and  thrash  him, 
aad  let  all  the  boys  out  like  so  many 
ca^etd  sparrows. 

We  went  to  the  Golden  Cross  at 
Charing  Cross,  then  a  mouldy  sort  of 
establishment  in  a  close  neighborhood. 
A  waiter  showed  me  into  the  coffee- 
room;  and  a  chambermaid  introduced 
rae  to  my  small  bedchamber,  which 
smelt  like  a  hackney-coach,  and  was 
shut  up  like  a  family  vault.  I  was  still 
pjunfully  conscious  of  my  youth,  for  no- 
body stood  in  any  awe  of  me  at  all :  the 
diarabermaid  being  utterly  indifferent 
ta  my  opinions  on  any  subject,  and  the 
wsaiter  being  familiar  with  me,  and  of- 
fering advice  to  my  inexperience. 

"  Well  now,"  said  the  waiter,  in  a 
tone  of  confidence,  "  what  would  jou 
l2ce  for  dinner  ?  Young  gentlemen  likes 
poultry  in  general  ;  have  a  fowl  ?  " 

I  told  him,  as  majestically  as  I  could, 
that  I  was  n't  in  the  humor  for  a  fowl. 

"Ain't  you?"  said  the  waiter. 
"Young  gentlemen  is  generally  tired 
of  beet  and  mutton ;  have  a  we^  cut- 
let?" 


I  assented  to  this  proposal,  in  default 
of  being  able  to  suggest  anything  else. 

"Do  you  care  for  taters?"  said  the 
waiter,  with  an  insinuating  smile,  and 
his  head  on  one  side.  "  Young  gentle- 
men generally  has  been  overdosed  with 
taters." 

I  commanded  him,  in  my  deepest 
voice,  to  order  a  veal  cutlet  and  pota- 
toes, and  all  things  fitting ;  and  to  in- 
quire at  the  bar  ifthere  were  any  letters 
for  Trotwood  Copperiield,  Esquire, — 
which  I  knew  there  were  not,  and 
couldn't  be,  but  thought  it  manly  to 
appear  to  expect. 

He  soon  came  back  to  say  that  there 
were  none  (at  which  I  was  much  sur- 
prised), and  began  to  lay  the  cloth  for 
my  dinner  in  a  box  by  the  fire.  While 
he  was  so  engaged,  he  asked  me  what 
I  would  take  with  it,  and,  on  my  reply- 
ing, *'  Haifa  pint  of  sherry,"  thought  it 
a  ravorable  opportunity,  I  am  afraid,  to 
extract  that  measure  of  wine  from  the 
stale  leavings  at  the  bottoms  of  several 
small  decanters.  I  am  of  this  opinion, 
because,  while  I  was  reading  the  news- 
paper, I  observed  him  behind  a  low 
wooden  partition,  which  was  his  private 
apartment,  very  busy  pouring  out  of  a 
number  of  thostf  vessels  into  one,  like 
a  chemist  and  druggist  making  up  a 
prescription.  When  the  wine  came, 
too,  I  thought  it  flat;  and  it  certainly 
had  more  English  crumbs  in  it  than 
were  to  be  expected  in  a  foreign  wine 
in  anything  like  a  pure  state  ;  but  I  was 
bashful  enough  to  drink  it,  and  say 
nothing. 

Being  then  in  a  pleasant  frame  of 
mind  (from  which  I  infer  that  poison- 
ing is  not  always  disagreeable  in  some 
stages  of  the  process),  I  resolved  to  go 
to  the  play.  It  was  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  that  I  chose :  and  there,  from 
the  back  of  a  centre  box,  I  saw  Julius 
Caesar  and  the  new  Pantomime.  To 
have  all  those  noble  Romans  alive  be- 
fore me,  and  walking  in  and  out  for 
my  entertainment,  instead  of  being  the 
stem  task-masters  they  had  been  at 
school,  was  a  most  novel  and  delight- 
ful effect.  But  the  mingled  reality  and 
mystery  of  the  whole  show,  the  influ- 
ence upon  me  of  the  poetry,  the  lights, 
the  music,  the  company,  the  smooth 
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gtapendous  cnanges  ot  guttenng  ana 
briUiant  scenery,  were  so  dazzling,  and 
opened  up  such  illimitable  regions  of 
delight,  that  when  I  came  out  mto  the 
rainy  street,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night, 
I  felt  as  if  I  had  come  from  the  clouds, 
where  I  had  been  leading  a  romantic 
life  for  ages,  to  a  bawling,  splashing, 
link-liglited,  umbrella-struggling,  hack- 
ney -  coach  -  jostling,  patten  -  clinking, 
muddy,  miserable  world. 

I  had  emerged  by  another  door,  and 
stood  in  the  street  tor  a  little  while,  as 
if  I  really  were  a  stranger  upon  earth : 
but  the  unceremonious  pushing  and 
hustling  that  I  received  soon  recalled 
me  to  myself,  and  pot  me  in  the  road 
back  to  the  hotel ;  whither  I  went, 
revolving  the  glorious  vision  all  the 
way ;  and  where,  after  some  porter  and 
oysters,  I  sat  revolving  it  still,  at  past 
one  o'clock,  with  my  eyes  on  the  coffee- 
room  fire. 

I  was  so  filled  with  the  play,  and 
with  the  past, — for  it  was,  in  a  manner, 
like  a  shining  transparency,  through 
which  I  saw  my  earlier  life  moving 
along, — tliat  I  don't  know  when  the 
figure  of  a  handsome  well-formed  youn^ 
man,  dressed  with  a  tasteful  easy  negli- 
gence which  I  have  reason  to  remember 
very  well,  became  a  real  presence  to 
me.  But  I  recollect  beinjj  conscious 
of  his  company  without  having  noticed 
his  coming  iri — and  my  still  sitting, 
musing,  over  the  coffee-room  fire. 

At  last  I  rose  to  go  to  bed,  much  to 
the  relief  of  the  sleepy  waiter,-  who  had 
got  the  iidgets  in  his  legs,  and  was 
twisting  them,  and  hitting^  them,  and 
putting  them  throueh  all  kinds  of  con- 
tortions in  his  small  pantry.  In  going 
towards  the  door,  I  passed  the  person 
who  had  come  in,  and  saw  him  plainly. 
I  turned  directly,  came  back,  and  looked 
again.  He  did  not  know  me,  but  I 
knew  him  in  a  moment 

At  another  time  I  might  have  wanted 
the  confidence  or  the  decision  to  speak 
to  him,  and  might  have  put  it  off  until 
next  day,  and  might  have  lost  him. 
But,  in  the  then  condition  of  my  mind, 
where  the  play  was  still  running  high, 
his  fiMiner  proteptipn  of  me  appeared  so 
deserving  of  my  gratitude,  and  my  old 
love  Iqr  bim  pverflowed  my  breast  so 


iresniy  sma  spontaneously,  tnai  i  went 
up  to  him  at  once,  with  a  &st-beating 
heart,  and  said,  — 

"  Steerforth  I  Won't  you  speak  to 
me?" 

He  looked  at  me,  — just  as  he  used 
to  look,  sometimes, '~- but  I  saw  no 
recognition  in  his  face. 

"You  don't  remember  me,  I  am 
afraid,"  said  I. 

**  My  God  ! "  he  suddenly  exclaimed. 
"  It 's  little  Coppcrfield  !  " 

I  grasped  him  by  both  hands,  and 
could  not  let  them  go.  But  for  very 
shame,  and  the  fear  that  it  might  dis- 
please him,  I  could  have  held  him  round 
the  neck  and  cried. 

*'  I  never,  never,  never  was  so  phd  I 
My  dear  Steerforth,  I  am  so  overjoyed 
to  see  you  !  " 

"And  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  you, 
too  ! "  he  said,  shaking  my  hands  heart- 
ily. "  Why,  Copperfield,  old  boy,  don't 
be  overpowered  !  "  And  yet  he  ^"as 
glad,  too,  I  thought,  to  see  how  the  de- 
light I  had  in  meeting  him  affected 
me. 

I  brushed  away  the  tears  that  my  ut- 
most resolution  nad  not  been  able  to 
keep  back,  and  I  made  a  clumsy  laugh 
of  it,  and  we  sat  down  together,  side  bj 
side. 

"Why,  how  do  you  come  to  be 
here  ?  "  said  Steerforth,  clapping  me  on 
the  shoulder. 

"  I  came  here  by  the  Canterbury 
coach,  to-day.  I  have  been  adopted  by 
an  aunt  down  in  that  part  of  the  coim- 
try,  and  have  just  finished  my  educa- 
tion there.  How  do  jfon  come  to  be 
here,  Steerforth?" 

"  Well,  I  am  what  they  call  an  Ox- 
ford man,"  he  returned;  "that  is  to 
say^  I  get  bored  to  death  down  there, 
periodically,  —  and  I  am  on  my  way 
now  to  my  mother's.  You  're  a  devil- 
ish amiable-looking  fellow,  Copperfield. 
Just  what  you  used  to  be,  now  I  look 
at  you  I    Not  altered  in  the  least !  "  ^ 

"  I  knew  jfou  immediately,"  I  said; 
"but  you  are  more  easily  remem- 
bered.'^ 

He  laughed  as  he  ran  his  hand  throujdi 
the  clustering  curls  pf  his  hair,  and  saM, 

'*  Yes,  I  am  on  an  expedition  of  dnty. 
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,My  motbtr  lives  a  little  way  oat  of 
town :  and  the  roads  being  in  a  beastly 
condition,  and  our  house  tedious  enough, 
.1  remained  here  to-night  instead  of  go- 
me on.  I  have  not  Seen  in  town  half 
a  dozen  hours,  and  those  I  have  been 
dozing    and   grumbling    away   at   the 
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[  have  been  at  the  play,  too,"  said 
1.     "  At  Covent  Garden.     What  a  de- 
lightful and  magnificent  entertainment, 
Steerforth  ! " 
.   Steerforth  laughed  heartily. 

*'  My  dear  youns  Davy,^'  he  said, 
clapping  me  on  me  shoulder  a^in, 
**  you  are  a  very  Daisy.  The  daisy  of 
the  field  at  sunrise  is  not  fi-esher  than 
you.  are  1  I  have  been  at  Covent  Gar- 
den, too,  and  there  never  was  a  more 
miserable  business.  —  Holloa,  you  sir? " 
-This  was  addressed  to  the  waiter, 
"who  had  been  very  attentive  to  our 
recognition,  at  a  distance,  and  now  caihe 
forward  deferentially. 
.  "  Where  have  you  put  my  firiend,  Mr. 
Copperfield?"  said  Steerforth. 
'  "  Beg  your  pardon,  sir  ? " 
■  "Where  does  he  sleep?  What's  his 
number?  You  know  what  I  mean,*' 
said  Steerforth. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  waiter,  with  an 
apologetic  air.  "  Mr.  Copperfield  is  at 
present  in  forty-four,  sin'* 

"  And  what  the  devil  do  you  mean," 
retorted  Steerforthj  "  by  putting  Mr. 
C(u>perfield  into  a  little  loft  over  a  sta- 
ble?'* 
^ "  Why,  you  see  we  was  n't  aware, 
sir,**  returned  the  waiter,  still  apologet- 
ically, *'as  Mr.  Coppeifield  was  any- 
ways particular.  We  can  give  Mr. 
Copperfield  seventy-two,  sir,  if  it  would 
be  preferred.     Next  you,  sir." 

''Of  course  it  would  be  preferred," 
said  Steerforth.  "  And  do  it  at  once." 
The  waiter  immediately  withdrew  to 
make  the  exchange.  Steerforth,  very 
KQuch  amused  at  my  having  been  put 
ifito  forty-four,  laughed  again,  and 
clapped  me  on  the  shoulder  again,  and 
invited  me  to  breakfast  with  him  next 
naoming  at  ten  o'clock,  —  an  invitation 
i  was  only  too  proud  and  happy  to  ac- 
«pt  It  being  now  pretty  late,  we  took 
our  candles  and  went  up  stairs,  where 
^we  parted  with  firiendly  heartiness  at  his 


door,  and  where  I  found  my  new  room 
a  great  improvement  on  mv  old  one,  it 
not  being  at  all  musty,  and  having  an 
immense  four-post  bedstead  vd  it,  which 
was  quite  a  little  landed  estate.  Here, 
amons  pillows  enough  for  six^  I  soon 
fell  asleep  in  a  blissful  condition,  and 
dreamed  of  ancient  Rome,  Steerforth, 
and  friendship,  until  the  early  morning 
coaches,  rumbling  out  of  the  archway 
underneath,  made  me  dream  of  thunder 
and  the  gods. 

CHAPTER  XX. 
stbsrpokth's  home. 

Whbn  the  chambermaid  tapped  at 
my  door  at  eight  o'clock,  and  informed 
me  that  my  shaving-water  was  outside, 
I  felt  severely  the  naving  no  occasion 
for  it,  and  blushed  in  my  bed.  The 
suspicion  that  she  laughed  too,  when 
she  said  it,  preyed  upon  my  mind  all 
tlie  time  I  was  dressing,  and  gave  me, 
I  was  conscious,  a  sneaking  and  guilty 
air  when  I  passed  her  on  the  staircases 
as  I  was  going  down  to  breakfast.  I 
was  so  sensitively  aware,  indeed,  of  be- 
ing younger  than  I  could  have  wished, 
that  for  some  time  I  could  not  make  up 
my  mind  to  pass  her  at  all,  under  the 
ignoble  circumstances  of  the  case ;  but, 
bearing  her  there  with  a  broonu  stood 
peeping  out  of  window  at  King  Charles 
on  horseback,  surrounded  by  a  maze  of 
hackney-coaches  and  looking  anything 
but  regal  in  a  drizzling  rain  and  a  dark- 
brown  fog,  until  I  was  admonished  by 
the  waiter  that  the  gentleman  was  wait- 
ing for  me. 

It  was  not  in  the  coffee-room  that  I 
found  Steerforth  expecting  me,  but  in  a 
snug  private  apartment,  red-curtained 
and  Turkey-carpeted,  where  the  fire 
burnt  bright,  and  a  fine  hot  breakfast 
was  set  forth  on  a  table  covered  with  a 
clean  cloth,  and  a  cheerful  miniature  of 
the  room,  the  fire,  the  break£ist,  Steer- 
forth, and  all,  was  shining  in  the  little 
round  mirror  over  the  sideboard.  I 
was  rather  bashful  at  first,  Steerforth 
being  so  self-possessed,  and  elegant, 
and  superior  to  me  in  all  respects  (age 
included) ;  but  his  easy  patronage  soon 


put  uiai  TO  rigncs,  ana  maae  me  quite 
at  home.  1  could  not  enough  admire 
the  change  he  had  wrought  in  the  Gold- 
en Cross,  or  compare  tne  dull  forlorn 
state  I  had  held  yesterday  with  this 
morning's  comfort  and  this  morning's 
entertamment.  As  to  the  waiter's  fa- 
miliarity, it  was  quenched  as  if  it  had 
never  been.  He  attended  on  us,  as  I 
may  say,  in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 

•'Now,  Copperfield,"  said  Steerforth, 
when  we  were  alone,  "  I  should  like  to 
hear  what  you  are  doing,  and  where 
you  are^  going,  and  all  ^out  you.  I 
feel  as  if  you  were  my  property." 

Glowing  with  pleasure  to  find  that  he 
had  still  this  interest  in  me,  I  told  him 
how  my  aunt  had  proposed  the  little 
exijedition  that  I  had  before  me,  and 
whither  it  tended. 

"  As  you  are  in  no  hurry,  then,"  said 
Steerforth,  **come  home  with  me  to 
Highgate,  and  stay  a  day  or  two.  You 
will  be  pleased  with  my  mother,  —  she 
is  a  little  vain  and  prosy  about  me,  but 
that  you  can  forgive  her,  —  and  she  will 
be  pleased  with  you." 

"I  should  like  to  be  as  sure  of  that, 
as  you  are  kind  enough  to  say  you  iare," 
I  answered,  smiling. 

"  O,"  said  Steerforth,  "  every  one  who 
likes  me  has  a  claim  on  her  that  is  sure 
to  be  acknowledged." 

"  Then  I  think  I  shall  be  a  favorite/' 
said  I. 

"Good!"  said  Steerforth.  "Come 
and  prove  it.  We  will  go  and  see  the 
lions  for  an  hour  or  two,  —  it 's  some- 
thing to  have  a  fresh  fellow  like  you  to 
show  them  to,  Copperfield,  —  and  then 
we  '11  journey  out  to  Highgate  by  the 
coach." 

I  could  hardly  believe  but  that  I  was 
in  a  dream,  and  that  I  should  wake 
presently  in  number  forty-four,  to  the 
solitary  box  in  the  coffee-room,  and 
the  familiar  waiter  again.  After  I  had 
written  to  my  aunt  and  told  her  of  my 
fortunate  meeting  with  my  admired  old 
schoolfellow,  and  my  acceptance  of  his 
invitation,  we  went  out  in  a  hackney- 
chariot,  and  saw  a  Panorama  and  some 
other  sights,  and  took  a  walk  through 
the  Museum,  where  I  could  not  help 
observing  how  much  Steerforth  knew 
on  an  infinite  variety  of  subjects,  and  of 


now  utile  account  ne  seem«a  to  mm^ 
his  knowledge. 

"  You  '11  take  a  high  degree  at  col- 
lege, Steerforth,"  said  I,  ''if  you  have 
not  done  so  already ;  and  they  will 
have  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  you." 

"  /  take  a  degree  !  "  cried  Steerforth. 
"Not  I!  My  dear  Daisy  —  will  you 
mind  my  calling  you  Daisy  ? " 

"  Not  at  all  I  ^  said  I. 

"That's  a  good  fellow  I  My  dear 
Daisy,"  said  Steerforth,  laughing,  "I 
have  not  the  least  desire  or  intention  to 
distinguish  myself  in  that  way.  I  have 
done  quite  suflScient  for  my  purpos*. 
I  find  tnat  I  am  heavy  company  enough 
for  myself  as  I  am." 

"  But  the  fame — "  I  was  beginning. 

"  You  romantic  Daisy !  "  said  Steer- 
forth, laughing  still  more  heartily ; 
"why  should  I  trouble  myself,  that' a 
parcel  of  heavy-headed  fellows  may 
gape  and  hold  up  their  hands?  Let 
them  do  it  at  some  other  man.  There 's 
fame  for  him,  and  he 's  welcome  to  it." 

I  was  abashed  at  having  made  so 
great  a  mistake,  and  was  glad  to  change 
the  subject.  Fortunately  it  was  not 
difficult  to  do,  for  Steerforth  could  al- 
ways pass  from  one  subject  to  another 
with  a  carelessness  and  lightness  that 
were  his  own.  ^    . 

Lunch  succeeded  to  our  sight-seeing ; 
and  the  short  winter  day  wore  away  so 
fast  that  it  was  dusk  wnen  the  stage- 
coach stopped  with  us  at  an  old  brick 
house  at  Highgate  on  tlie  summit  of  the 
hill.  An  elderly  lady,  though  not  very 
far  advanced  in  years,  with  a  prx>ua 
carriage  and  a  handsome  face,  was  m 
the  doorway  as  we  alighted,  and,  greet- 
ing Steerforth  as  "  My  dearest  James," 
folded  him  in  her  arms.  To  this  lady 
he  presented  me  as  his  mother,  and 
she  gave  me  a  stately  welcome. 

It  wa5  a  genteel  old-fashioned  house, 
very  quiet  and  orderly.  From  the  win- 
dows of  my  room  T  saw  all  London  lyii^ 
in  the  distance  like  a  great  vapor,  with 
here  and  there  some  lights  twinkling 
through  it.  I  had  only  time,  in  dress- 
ing, to  glance  at  the  solid  furniture,  the 
framed  pieces  of  work  (done,  I  supposed, 
by  Steerforth's  mother  when  she  was  a 

grl),  and  some  pictures  in  crayons  of 
dies  with  powdered  hair  and  bodioei^ 


-coming  and  going  on  the  walls,  as  the 
newly  kindled  fire  crackled  and  sput- 
tered, when  I  was  called  to  dinner. 

There  was  a  second  lady  in  the  din- 
ing-room, of  a  slight,  short  figure,  dark, 
and  not  agreeable  to  look  at,  but  with 
some  appearance  of  good  looks  too,  who 
attracted  my  attention;  perhaps  because 
I  had  not  expected  to  see  her  ;  perhaps 
because  I  found  myself  sitting  opposite 
to  her ;  perhaps  because  of  something 
really  remarkable  in  her.  She  had  black 
hair  and  eager  black  eyes,  and  was  thin 
and  had  a  scar  upon  her  lip.  It  was  an 
old  scar  —  I  should  rather  call  it  seam, 
for  it  was  not  discolored,  and  had  healed 
years  ago  —  which  had  once  cut  through 
iier  mouth,  downward  towards  the  chin, 
bot  was  now  barely  visible  across  the 
table,  except  above  and  on  her  upper  lip, 
the  shape  of  which  it  had  altered.  I 
concluded  in  ray  own  mind  that  she  was 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  that  she 
wished  to  be  married.  She  was  a  little 
dilapidated  —  like  a  house  —  with  hav- 
ing been  so  long  to  let ;  yet  had,  as  I 
have  said,  an  appearance  of  good  looks. 
Her  thinness^  seemed  to  be  the  effect 
of  some  wasting  fire  within  her,  which 
found  a  vent  in  her  gaunt  eyes. 

She  was  introduced  as  Miss  Dartle, 
and  both  Steerforth  and  his  mother 
<^Ied  her  Rosa.  I  found  that  she  lived 
there,  and  had  been  for  a  long  time  Mrs. 
Steerforth's  companion.  Tt  ^r»r.-iri»#i  to 
me  that  she  never  said  ai  she 

wanted  to  say,  outright ;  bui  i::i  I  it, 
and  made  a  great  deal  most;  o\  ii  by 
this  practice.  For  example,  wIilmi  Mrs. 
Steerforth  observed,  more  in  jest  than 
earnest,  that  she  feared  her  son  led  but 
a  wild  life  at  college,  Miss  Dartle  put  in 
thus, — 

*•  O,  really  ?  You  know  how  ignorant 
I  am,  and  that  I  only  ask  for  informa- 
tion, but  is  n't  it  always  so  ?  i  thought 
that  kind  of  life  was  on  all  hands  under- 
stood to  be  —  eh  ?  " 

♦■It  is  education  for  a  very  grave  pro- 
fession, if  you  mean  that,  Rosa,"  Mrs. 
Steerforth  answered,  with  some  cold- 
itess.' 

' '*0  yes!  That's  very  true,"  re- 
'tiimed  Miss.  Dartle.  "But  isn't  it, 
though  ?  —  I  want  to  be  put  right  if  I 
Mm  wrong — isn't  it  really?" 


"Really  whai 
forth. 

"O,  you  mean 
Miss  Dartle.  "1 
hear  it !  Now,  ; 
That's  the  advi 
shall  never  allow 
me  about  wastef) 
and  so  forth,  in 
life,  any  more," 

"And  you  will 
Steerforth.  "  My 
scientious  gentlen 
implicit  reliance  < 
have  reliance  on  U 

"Should  you?* 
"Dear  me  1  Co 
Really  conscientioi 

"Yes,  I  am  cd 
Mrs.  Steerforth. 

"  How  very  nic< 
Dartle.  "What  i 
conscientious  ?  Tl 
of  course  he  can't  fc 
scientious.  Well,  '. 
py  in  my  opinion  of 
You  can't  think  ho 
my  opinion,  to  ki 
he  's  really  conscie 

Her  own  views 
and  her  correctior 
was  said  to  which  s' 
Dartle  insinuated 
sometimes,  I  cou  I 
myself,  with  grea 
contradiction  evei 
instance  happenei 
done.  Mrs.  Steei 
about  my  intentio 
Suffolk,  I  said  at  i 
should  be  if  Stee 
there  with  me ;  ai 
that  I  was  going 
and  Mr.  Peggotty 
him  of  the  boatm 
at  school. 

"O,  that  bl»ff 
forth.   "He  had  a     : 
he?" 

"No;  that  ws 
plied ;  "  whom  h  i 
a  son.  He  has 
niece  too,  whoi 
daughter.  In  ! 
rather  his  boat,  f 
i   dry  land)  is  fiill  < 


>ec»   oi   lus   gcucroony   oua    kiuuucsb. 

You  would  be  delighted  to  see  that 
household." 

"  Should  I  ?  "  said  Steerforth.  "  Wdl 
I  think  I  should.  I  must  see  what  can 
be  done.  It  wtNild  be  worth  a  journey, 
—not  to  mention  the  pleasure  of  a 
journey  with  you,  Daisy,  —  to  see  that 
sort  of  people  together,  and  to  make 
one  of  *em." 

My  heart  leai)ed  with  a  new  hope  of 
pleasure.  But  it  was  in  reference  to 
the  tone  in  which  he  had  spoken  of 
**  that  sort  of  people,"  that  Miss  Dar- 
tle,  whose  sparkling  eyes  had  been 
watchful  of  us,  now  broke  in  again. 

'*  O,  but  really  ?    Do  tell  me.    Arc 


thev,  though?"  she  said. 
"Are    they  what?     And 


are   ^o 


what?"  said  Steerforth. 

"That  sort  of  people.  — Are  they 
really  animals  and  c1<kIs,  and  beings 
of  another  order?  I  want  to  know  so 
much." 

"  Why,  there 's  a  pretty  wide  separa- 
tion between  them  and  us,"  said  Steer- 
forth, with  indifference.  "They  are 
not  to  be  expected  to  be  as  sensitive 
as  we  are.  Their  delicacy  is  not  to  be 
shocked,  or  hurt  very  easily.  They  are 
wonderfully  virtuous,  I  dare  say,  -~  some 
people  contend  for  that,  at  least,  and  I 
am  sure  I  don't  want  to  contradict  them, 
•^but  they  have  not  very  fine  natures, 
and  they  may  be  thankful  that,  like 
their  coarse  rough  skins,  they  are  not 
easily  wounded." 

"Really!"  said  Miss  Dartle. 
"Well,  i  don't  know,  now,  when  I 
have  been  better  pleased  than  to  hear 
that.  It's  so  consoling!  It's  such  a 
delight  to  know  that  when  they  suffer 
they  don't  feel!  Sometimes  I  have 
been  quite  uneasy  for  that  sort  of  peo- 
ple ;  but  now  I  shall  iust  dismiss  the 
idea  of  them  altogetner.  Live  and 
learn.  I  had  mv  doubts,  I  confess,  but 
now  they're  cleared  up.  I  didn't 
know,  and  now  I  do  know,  and  that 
shows  the  advantage  of  asking,  —  don't 
it?" 

I  believed  that  Steerforth  had  said 
what  he  had,  in  jest,  or  to  draw  Miss 
Dartte  out :  and  I  expected  him  to  say 
as  much  when  she  was  gone,  and  we 
two  were  sitting  before  the  fire.     But 


uc  lucrviy  os&ea  me  wiuu  4,  uiougnv  ox 
her. 

"She  is  very  clever,  is  she  not?"  I 
asked. 

"  Qever !  She  brii^  everything  to 
a  grindstone,"  said  Steerforth,  "and 
sharpens  it,  as  she  has  sharpened  her 
own  face  and  figure  these  years  past 
She  has  worn  herself  away  by  constant 
sharpening.     She  is  all  edge.'^ 

"  What  a  remarkable  scar  that  is  i^ 
on  her  lip  1 "  I  said.  Steerforth's  ikoe 
fell,  and  he  paused  a  moment. 

"Why,  the  £iw:t  is,"  he  returned, 
"/did  that." 

"  By  an  unfortunate  accident  ? " 

"  No.  I  was  a  youne  boy,  and  she 
exasperated  me,  and  I  threw  a  hammer 
at  her.  A  promising  young  angei/ 1 
must  have  been  ! " 

I  was  deeply  sony  to  have  touched 
on  such  a  painful  tneme,  but  that  was 
useless  now. 

"  She  has  borne  the  mark  ever  since, 
as  you  see"  said  Steerforth;  "and 
she  '11  bear  h  to  her  grave,  if  she  ever 
rests  in  one,  —  though  I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve she  will  ever  rest  anywhere.  She 
was  the  motherless  child  of  a  sort  of 
cousin  of  my  fether's.  He  died  one 
day.  My  mother,  who  was  then  a  wid- 
ow, brought  her  here  to  be  company 
to  her.  She  has  a  couple  of  thousand 
povmds  of  her  own>  and  saves  the 
mterest  of  it  every  year,  to  add  to 
the  principal.  There's  the  history  of 
Miss  Rosa  Dartle  for  you." 

"  And  I  have  no  doubt  she  loves  you 
like  a  brother? "  said  I. 

"  Humph  I "  retorted  Steerforth,  look- 
ing at  the  fire.  "  Some  brothers  are 
not  loved  over  much ;  and  some  love 
— but  help  yourselfi  Copperfield.  We  'II 
drink  the  daisies  of  the  field,  in  com- 
pliment to  you ;  and  the  lilies  of  the 
valley,  that  toil  not  neither  do  they 
spin,  in  compliment  to  me, — the  more 
sname  for  me  ! "  A  moody  smile  tbat 
had  overspread  his  featiu-es  cleared  off 
as  he  said  this  merrily,  and  he  was  his 
own  frank,  winning  self  again. 

I  could  not  help  glancmg  at  the  scar 
with  a  painful  interest  when  we  went  in 
to  tea.  It  was  not  long  before  I  ob- 
served that  it  was  the  most  suscepti- 
ble part  of  her  &ce,  and  that,  when 
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^e  tnrned  pale,  that  mark  altered  first, 
and  became  a  oall  lead-colored  streak, 
Ien|^henin|^  out  to  its  full  extent,  like  a 
Aiark'  in  ihTisible  ink  brought  to  the  fire. 
There  was  a  little  altercation  between 
her  and  Steerforth  about  a  cast  of  the 
eBce  at  backgammon,  —  when  I  thought 
her,  for  one  moment,  in  a  storm  of  rage ; 
and  then  I  saw  it  start  forth  like  the  old 
writittg  on  the  wall. 

It  was  no  matter  of  wonder  to  roe  to 
&td  Mrs.  Steerforth  devoted  to  her  son. 
She  seented  to  be  able  to  speak  or 
think  about  nothing  else.  She  showed 
Bie  his  picha-e  ta  an  infiint,  in  a  locket, 
with  some  of  his  baby-hair  in  it ;  she 
showed  me  his  picture  as  he  had  been 
when  I  first  knew  him  ;  and  she  wore  at 
her  breast  his  iMcture  as  he  was  now. 
AU  the  letters  ne  had  ever  written  to 
her  she  kept  in  a  cabinet  near  her  own 
«hair,  by  the  fire  ;  and  she  would  have 
read  me  some  of  them,  and  I  should 
have  been  very  glad  to  hear  them  too, 
If  he  had  not  mterposed,  and  coaxed 
'  her  out  of  the  design. 

*'  It  was  at  Mr.  Creakle*s,  my  son 
tells  me,  that  you  first  became  acquaint- 
'^d,"  said  Mrs.  Steerforth,  as  she  and  I 
were  talking  at  one  table,  while  they 
played  backgammon  at  another.  "  In- 
deed, I  recollect  his  speaking,  at  that 
luiie,  of  a  pupil  younger  than  himself 
who  had  taken  nis  mncy  there;  but 
your  name,  as  you  may  suppose,  has 
not  lived  in  my  memory.'* 

'*  He  was  very  eenerous  and  noble  to 
me  in  those  days,  I  assure  you,  ma'am," 
«aid  I,  "  and  I  stood  in  need  of  such  a 
friend.  I  should  have  beeb  quite 
ianshed  without  him." 

"  He  is  always  generous  and  noble," 
said  Mrs.  Steerforth^  proudly. 

I  subscribed  to  this  with  all  my  heart, 
God  knows.  She  knew  I  did ;  for  the 
stateliness  of  her  manner  already  abat- 
ed towards  me,  except  when  she  spoke 
in  praise  of  him,  and  then  her  air  was 
always  lofty. 

**  It  was  not  a  fit  school  generally  for 
iny son,"  said  she;  "far  from  it;  but 
there  were  particular  circumstances  to 
be  considered  at  the  time,  of  more  im- 
portance even  than  that  selection.  My 
son's  high  spirit  made  it  desirable  that 
he  should  be  placed  with  some  man 


who,  felt  its  superiority,  and  would  be 
content  to  bow  himself  before  it ;  and 
we  found  such  a  man  there." 

I  knew  that,  knowing  the  fellow, 
And  yet  I  did  not  despise  him  the 
more  for  it,  but  thought  it  a  redeeming 
quality  in  him,  —  if  he  could  be  al- 
lowed any  erace  for  not  resisting  one 
so  irresistible  as  Steerforth. 


"  My  son's  great  capacity  was  tempt- 
ed on,  there,  dv  a  feeling  of  voluntary 
emulation    ana   conscious  pride,"  the 


fond  lady  went  on  to  say.  *'  He  would 
have  risen  against  all  constraint;  but 
he  found  himself  the  monarch  of  the 
place,  and  he  haughtily  determined  to 
be  worthy  of  his  station.*  It  was  like 
himsel£" 

I  echoed,  with  all  my  heart  and  aool, 
that  it  was  like  himselt 

"  So  my  son  took,  of  his  own  will, 
and  on  no  compulsion,  to  the  course  in 
which  he  can  always,  when  it  is  his 
pleasure,  outstrio  every  competitor," 
she  pursued.  "My  son  informs  me, 
Mr.  Copperfield,  that  you  were  quite 
devoted  to  him,  and  that  when  you  met 
yesterday  you  made  yourself  known  to 
him  with  tears  of  joy.  I  should  be  an 
affected  woman  if  I  made  any  pretence 
of  being  surprised  by  my  son's  inspir- 
ing such  emotions ;  but  I  cannot  be  in- 
different to  any  one  who  is  so  sensible 
of  his  merit,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
you  here,  and  can  assure  you  that  he 
feels  an  unusual  fiiendsliip  for  3rou,  and 
that  you  may  rely  on  his  protection." 

Miss  Dartle  played  backgammon  as 
eagerly  as  she  did  everything  else.  If 
I  had  seen  her,  first,  at  the  board,  I 
should  have  fancied  that  her  figure  had 
got  thin,  and  her  eyes  had  got  large 
over  that  pursuit  and  no  other.  But  I 
am  very  much  mistaken  if  she  missed  a 
word  of  this,  or  lost  a  look  of  mine  as  I 
received  it  with  the  utmost  pleasure, 
and,  honored  by  Mrs.  Steerforth's  con- 
fidence, felt  older  than  I  had  done  since 
I  left  Canterbury. 

When  the  evening  was  pretty  far 
spent,  and  a  tray  of  glasses  and  decan- 
ters came  in,  Steerforth  promised,  over 
the  fire,  that  he  would  seriously  think 
of  going  down  into  the  country  with 
me.  There  was  no  hurry,  he  said ;  a 
week  hence  would  do ;  and  his  mother 
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were  talking,  he  more  than  once  called 
me  Daisy ;  which  brought  Miss  Dartle 
out  again. 

*'  But  really,  Mr.  Copperfield,"  she 
asked,  "  is  it  a  nickname  ?  And  why 
does  he  give  it  you  ?  Is  it  —  eh  ?  —  be- 
cause he  thinlcs  you  young  and  inno- 
cent?   I  am  so  stuijid  in  these  things." 

I  colored  in  replying  that  I  believed 
it  was. 

"  Oh  !  '•  said  Miss  Darfle.  "  Now  I 
am  ^lad  to  know  that  I  I  ask  for  infor- 
mation, and  I  am  glad  to  know  it.  He 
thinks  you  young  and  innocent ;  and  so 
you  are  his  friend.  Well,  that 's  quite 
delightful ! " 

She  went  to  bed  soon  af^er  this,  and 
Mrs.  Steerforth  retired  too.  Steerforth 
and  I,  after  lingering  for  half  an  hour 
over  the  fire,  talking  about  Traddles  and 
all  the  rest  of  them  at  old  Salem  House, 
went  up  stairs  together.  Steerforth's 
room  was  next  to  mine,  and  I  went  in 
to  look  at  it.  It  was  a  picture  of  com- 
fort, lull  of  easy-chairs,  cushions,  and 
footstools,  worked  by  his  mother's 
hand,  and  with  no  sort  of  thing  omit- 
ted that  could  help  to  render  it  com- 
plete. Finally,  her  handsome  features 
looked  down  on  her  darling  from  a 
portrait  on  the  wall,  as  if  it  were  even 
something  to  her  that  her  likeness 
should  watch  him  while  he  slept. 

I  found  the  fire  burning  clear  enough 
in  my  room  by  this  time,  and  the  curtains 
drawn  before  the  windows  and  round  the 
bed,  giving  it  a  very  snug  appearance. 
I  sat  down  in  a  great  chair  upon  the 
hearth  to  meditate  on  my  happiness, 
and  had  enjoyed  the  contemplation  of 
it  for  some  time,  when  I  found  a  like- 
ness of  Miss  Dartle  looking  eagerly  at 
me  fi-om  above  the  chimney-piece. 

It  was  a  startling  likeness,  and  neces- 
sarily had  a  startling  look.  The  painter 
had  n't  made  the  scar,  but  /  made  it ; 
and  there  it  was,  coming  and  going,  — 
now  confined  to  the  upper  lip  as  I  nad 
seen  it  at  dinner,  and  now  snowing  the 
whole  extent  of  the  wound  inflicted  by 
the  hammer,  as  I  had  seen  it  when  she 
was  passionate. 

I  wondered  peevishly  why  they 
could  n't  put  her  anywhere  else  instead 
of  quartering  her  on  me.    To  get  rid  of 


my  light,  and  went  to  bed.  But,  as  I 
fell  asleep,  I  could  not  forget  that  she 
was  still  there  looking,  "Is  it  really, 
though?  I  want  to  know"  ;  and  when 
I  awoke  in  the  night,  I  found  that  I  was 
uneasily  asking  all  sorts  of  people  in  my 
dreams  whether  it  really  was  or  not  — 
without  knowing  what  I  meant 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

LITTLB  EM'LY. 

There  was  a  servant  in  that  house,  a 
man  who,  I  understood,  was  usually 
with  Steerforth,  and  had  come  into  his 
service  at  the  University,  who  was  in 
appearance  a  pattern  of  respectability. 
I  believe  there  never  existed  in  his  sta- 
tion a  more  respectable-looking  man. 
He  was  taciturn,  soft-footed,  very  quiet 
in  his  manner,  deferential,  observant,  al- 
ways at  hand  when  wanted,  and  never 
near  when  not  wanted ;  but  his  great 
claim  to  consideration  was  his  respecta- 
bility. He  had  not  a  pliant  face,  he  had 
rather  a  stiff  neck,  rather  a  tight  smooth 
head  ^  with  short  hair  clinging  to  it  at 
the  sides,  a  soft  way  of  speaking,  with 
a  peculiar  habit  of  whispering  the  let- 
ter S  so  distinctly,  that  he  seemed  to  . 
use  it  oftener  than  any  other  man  ;  but 
every  peculiarity  that  he  had  he  made  re- 
spectable. If  his  nose  had  been  upside-, 
down,  he  would  have  made  that  respect- 
able. He  surrounded  himself  with  an 
atmosphere  of  respectability,  and  walked 
secure  in  it.  It  would  have  been  next 
to  impossible  to  suspect  him  of  anything 
wrong,  he  was  so  throughly  respectable. 
Nobody  could  have  thought  of  putting 
him  in  a  livery,  he  was  so  highly  re- 
spectable. To  have  imposed  any  de- 
rogatory work  upon  him,  would  have 
been  to  inflict  a  wanton  insult  on  the 
feelings  of  a  most  respectable  man. 
And  of  this,  I  noticed  the  women-ser- 
vants in  the  household  were  so  intuitive-  - 
ly  conscious  that  they  always  did  such 
work  themselves,  and  generally  while 
he  read  the  paper  by  the  pantry  fire. 

Such  a  sell-contained  man   I  never 
saw.     But  in  that  quality,  as  in  every 


i  possessea,  ne  oniy  seemeo  to 
Hr  the  more  respectable.  Even  the 
fact  that  no  one  knew  his  Christian 
name  seemed  to  form  a  part  of  his  re- 
spectability. Nothing  could  be  objected 
against  his  surname  Littimer,  by  which 
he  was  known.  Peter  might  have  been 
hanged,  or  Tom  transported ;  but  Litti- 
mer was  peniectly  respectable. 

It  was  occasioned,  I  suppose,  by  the 
reverend  nature  of  respectability  in  the 
abstract,  but  I  felt  particularly  young  in 
this  man's  presence.  How  old  he  was 
himself  I  could  not  guess;  and  that 
again  went  to  his  credit  on  the  same 
score ;  for  in  the  calmness  of  respecta- 
biiity  he  might  have  numbered  fifty 
years  as  well  as  thirty. 

Littimer  was  in  my  room  in  the  morn- 
ing before  I  was  up,  to  bring  me  that 
reproachful  shaving-water,  and  to  put 
out  my  clothes.  When  I  undrew  the 
curtains  and  looked  out  of  bed,  I  saw 
him,  in  an  equable  temperature  of  re- 
spectability, unaffected  by  the  east  wind 
of  January,  and  not  even  breathing 
frostily,  standing  my  boots  right  and  left 
in  the  first  danang  position,  and  blow- 
ing specks  of  dust  off  my  coat  as  he 
laid  it  down  like  a  baby. 

I  gave  him  good  morning,  and  asked 
him  what  o'clock  it  was.  He  took  out 
of  his  pocket  the  most  respectable  hunt- 
ing-wsUch  I  ever  saw,  and  preventing 
the  spring  with  his  thumb  firom  opening 
hXy  looked  in  at  the  face  as  if  he  were 
consulting  an  oracular  oyster,  shut  it 
up  again,  and  said,  if  I  pleased,  it  was 
half  past  eight. 

*♦  Mr.  Steerforth  will  be  glad  to  hear 
how  you  have  rested,  sir." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  I,  "very  well  in- 
deed.    Is  Mr.  Steerforth  quite  well  ?  " 

"Tliank  vou,  sir,  Mr.  Steerforth  is 
tolerably  well."  Another  of  his  char- 
acteristics, —  no  use  of  superlatives. 
A  cool  calm  medium  always. 

"  Is  there  anything  more  I  can  have 
the  honor  of  doin^  for  you,  sir?  The 
waming-bell  will  nng  at  nine  ;  the  fam- 
ily take  breakfast  at  naif  past  nine." 

"Nothing,  I  thank  you." 

"  I  thank  ^ou,  sir,  if  you  please  "  ; 
and  with  that,  and  ivith  a  little  inclina- 
tion of  his  head  when  he  passed  the 
bedside,  as  an   apology  A>r  correcting 
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me,  ne  weni  our,  so 
delicately  as  if  I  hsU 
sweet  sleep  on  whiq 

Every  morning  «| 
conversation ;  nev« 
never  any  less, 
however  far  I  mij„ 
out  of  mysqlf  over- 
towards  maturer  yei^ 
companionship,  or 
confidence,  or  Miss 
tion,  in  the  presenQ 
spectable  man  I  be^ 
er  poets  sing,  "  a  boj 

He  got  horses  for 
who  knew  everythiiii 
in  riding.  He  provi< 
Steerforth  gave  me 
— gloves,  and  I  be 
master,  to  improve  I 
me  no  manner  of  o 
forth  should  find  me 
sciences,  but  I  nevei 
my  want  of  skill  bef 
Littimer.  I  had  n* 
that  Littimer  unden 
self ;  he  never  led  r 
thing  of  the  kind,  ' 
vibration  of  one  of  1 
lashes  ;  yet  whenev  : 
we  were  practising 
greenest  and  mos 
mortals. 

I  am  particular  a   ' 
cause  he  made  a  pa  ; 
at  that  time,  and  b« 
place  thereafter. 

The  week  passed   i 
lightful  manner.     1 
may  be  supposed,  t 
was ;  and  yet  it  ga^ 
sions  for  knowing  S    : 
acbniring  him  mon 
spects,  that  at  its  cI    ' 
been  with  him  for     i 
A  dashing  way  he    i 
like  a  plaything  wa    i 
me  than  any  beh;    i 
adopted.     It  remi 
acquaintance  ;  it  s(    i 
quel  of  it ;   it  sho'     i 
unchanged  ;  it  reli     i 
siness  I  might  ha^ 
my  merits  with  his     : 
claims  upon  his  fri     i 
standard ;  above  i 
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tinrestfained,  affectionate  demeanor  that 
he  used  towards  no  one  else.  As  he 
had  treated  me  at  school  differently 
from  all  the  rest,  I  joyfully  believed  that 
he  treated  me  m  life  unlike  any  other 
£ieod*he  had.  I  believed  that  I  was 
nearer  to  his  heart  than  any  other  friend, 
and  my  own  heart  warmed  with  attach- 
ment to  him. 

He  made  up  his  mind  to  go  with  me 
into  the  country,  and  the  day  arrived 
for  <Mir  departioe.  He  had  been  doubt- 
Ail  at  first  whether  to  take  Littimer  or 
not,  but  decided  to  leave  him  at  home. 
The  respectable  creature,  satisfied  with 
his  lot  whatever  it  was,  arranged  our 
portmanteaus  on  the  little  carriage  that 
was  to  take  us  into  .London,  as  if  they 
were  intended  to  defy  the  shocks  of 
ages,  and  received  my  modestly  prof- 
fered donation  with  perfect  tranquil- 
lity. 

We  bade  adieu  to  Mrs.  Steerforth 
and  Miss  Dartle,  with  many  thanks  on 
my  part,  and  much  kindness  on  the  de- 
voted mother's.  The  last  thing  I  saw 
was  Littimer's  unrufBed  eye, — naught, 
as  I  fancied,  with  the  silent  conviction, 
that  I  was  very  young  indeed. 

What  I  felt,  in  returning  so  auspi- 
ciously to  the  old  familiar  places,  I 
shall  not  endeavor  to  descrioe.  We 
went  down  by  the  mail.  I  was  so  con- 
cerned, I  recollect,  even  for  the  honor 
of  Yarmouth,  that  when  Steerforth  said, 
as  we  drove  through  its  dark  streets  to 
the  inn,  that,  as  well  as  he  could  make 
out,  it  was  a  good,  queer,  out-of-the- 
'way  kind  of  hole,  I  was  highly  pleased. 
We  went  to  bed  on  our  arrival  (I  ob- 
served a  pair  of  dirty  shoes  and  gaiters 
in  connection  with  my  old  firiend  the 
Dolphin  as  we  passed  that  Aoqx\  and 
brealcfasted  late  m  the  morning.  Steer- 
forth,  who  was  in  great  spirits,  nad  been 
strolling  about  the  beach  before  I  was 
up,  and  had  made  acquaintance,  he 
said,  with  half  the  boatmen  in  the 
place.  Moreover,  he  had  seen,  in  the 
distance,  what  he  was  sure  must  be  the 
identical  house  of  Mr.  Pe^otty,  with 
smoke  coming  out  of  the  chimney ;  and 
liad  had  a  great  mind,  he  told  me,  to 
walk  in  and  swear  he  was  myself  grown 
out  of  knowledge. 

"  When  do  you  propose  to  introduce 


me  there,  Daisy  ?  *'  he  sakL  "  X  am  ^t 
your  disposal.  Make  your  own  ar- 
rangements." 

"Why,  I  was  thinking  that  this  even- 
ing would  be  a  good  tune,  Steerfort^, 
when  they  are  allsitting  round  the  6re, 
I  should  like  you  to  see  it  when  it's 
snug,  it's  such  a  curious  place." 

"  So  be  it  I "  returned  Steerfortlv 
"This  evening." 

"I  shall  not  give  them  any  notice 
that  we  are  here,  you  know,"  said  I, 
delighted.  "We  must  take  them  \y 
surprise.'* 

••  O,  of  course  1  It 's  no  fun,"  said 
Steerforth,  "unless  we  take  them  b^ 
surprise.  ^  Let  us  see  the  natives  in 
their  aboriginal  condition." 

"Though  theyartf  that  sort  of  people 
that  vou  mentioned,"  I  returned. 

"  Aha  1  What !  you  recollect  my 
skirmishes  with  Rosa,  do  vou? "  he 
exclaimed  with  a  quick  look.  "Con- 
found the  girl,  I  am  half  afiaid  of  her. 
She 's  like  a  goblin  to  me.  But  never 
mind  her.  Now  what  are  you  going  to 
do  ?  You  are  going  to  see  your  nurse, 
I  suppose  ?  " 

"Why,  yes,"  I  said;  "I  must  see 
Peggotty  first  of  all." 

'^Well,"  replied  Steerforth.  looking 
at  his  watch.  ^  "  Suppose  I  deliver  you 
up  to  be  cried  over  for  a  couple  of 
hours.     Is  that  lone  enough  ?  " 

I  answered,  laugning,  that  I  thought 
we  might  get  through  it  in  that  time, 
but  that  he  must  come  also;  for  he 
would  find  that  his  renown  had  pre- 
ceded him,  and  that  he  was  almost  as 
great  a  personage  as  I  was. 

"  I  '11  come  anywhere  you  like,"  said 
Steerforth,  "or  do  anything  you  like. 
Tell  me  where  to  come  to ;  and  in 
two  hours  I  '11  produce  myself  in  any 
state  you  please,  sentimental  or  com< 
ical." 

I  gave  him  minute  directicma  for 
finding  the  residence  of  Mr.  Barkis, 
carrier  to  Blunderstone  and  elsewhere ; 
and,  on  this  understanding,  went  out 
alone.  There  was  a  sharp  bracing  sur ; 
the  ground  was  dry ;  the  sea  was  crisp 
and  clear ;  the  sun  was  diffusing  abun- 
dance of  light,  if  not  much  wannth; 
and  everything  was  fresh  and  lively. 
I  waa  so  fresh  and  lively  myself^  in  the 
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^eaabre  of  being  there,  that  I  coald 
njve  stopped  the  people  in  the  streets 
and  shaken  bands  with  them. 
■  ■  *nie  streets  looked  small,  of  course. 
The  streets  that  we  have  only  seen  as 
diHdren  always  do,  I  believe,  when  we 
go  back  to  them.  But  I  had  forgotten 
qpthing  in  them,  and  found  nothing 
changed,  until  I  came  to  Mr.  Omer's 
shop.  Omer  and  Joram  was  now 
jmtten  up,  where  Omkr  used  to  be ; 
But  the  inscription.  Draper,  Tailor, 
Haberoashkr,  Funeral  Furnisher, 
&c.,  remained  as  it  was. 

My  footsteps  seemed  to  tend  so  natu- 
mlly  to  the  shop  door,  after  I  had  read 
these  words  from  over  the  way,  that  I 
went  across  the  road  and  looked  in. 
'There  was  a  pretty  woman  at  the  back 
of  the  shop,  dancing  a  little  child  in  her 
arms,  while  another  little  fellow  clung 
to  h^r  apron.  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
recognizing  either  Minnie  or  Minnie's 
children.  The  glass  door  of  the  parlor 
was  not  open ;  but  in  the  workshop 
across  the  yard  I  could  faintly  hear  the 
old  tune  playing  as  if  it  had  never  left 
off. 

*«Is  Mr.  Omer  at  home?"  said  I, 
entering.  "  I  should  like  to  see  him, 
for  a  moment,  if  he  is." 

"O  yes,  sir,  he  is  at  home,"  said 
Minnie ;  "  this  weather  don't  suit  his 
asthma  out  of  doors.  Joe,  call  your 
grand&ther  I " 

The  little  fellow,  who  was  holding 
her  apron,  gave  such  a  lusty  shout  that 
the  sound  of  it  made  him  bashful,  and 
he  buried  his  face  in  her  skirts,  to  her 
great  admiration.  I  heard  a  heavy  puf- 
fing and  blowiqg  coming  towards  us, 
and  soon  Mr.  Omer,  shorter-winded 
than  of  yore,  but  not  much  older  look- 
ing, stood  before  me. 

**  Servant,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Omer. 
"What  can  I  do  for  you,  sir?" 
,  *  You  can  shake  hands  with  me,  Mr. 
Omer,  if  you  please,"  said  I,  putting 
but  my  own.  "  You  were  very  good- 
tiatured  to  me  once,  when  I  am  anaid  I 
didn't  show  that  I  thought  so." 

"Was  I,  though?"  returned  the  old 
inati.  "  I  »m  glad  to  hear  it,  but  I  don't 
wmcmbcr  when.  Are  you  sure  it  was 
ine?" 

"Qtiite." 


*'  I  think  my  memory  has  got  as  abort 
as  my  breath,"  said  Mr.  Omer,  looking 
at  me  and  shaking  his  head ;  **  for  I 
don't  remember  you." 

"  Don't  you  remember  your  coming 
to  the  coach  to  meet  me,  and  my%aving 
breakfast  here,  and  our  riding  out  to 
Blunderstone  together,  — you,  and  I,  and 
Mrs.  Joram,  ana  Mr.  Joram,  too,  — who 
was  n't  her  husband  then  ? " 

"Why,  Lord  Uess  my  soul!"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Omer,  after  oeing  thrown 
by  his  surprise  into  a  ftt  of  coughing ; 
*'  you  don't  say  so  I  Minnie,  my  dear, 
you  recollect  ?  Dear  me,  yea  -*'  the  party 
was  a  lady,  I  think? " 

"  My  mother,"  I  rejoined. 

"To — be — sure,"  said  Mr.  Omer, 
touching  my  waistcoat  with  his  fere- 
finger,  "  and  there  was  a  little  child  too  1 
There  was  two  parties.  The  little  party 
was  laid  along  with  the  other  party. 
Over  at  Blunderstone  it  was,  of  coarse. 
Dear  me  1  And  how  have  you  been 
since  ?  " 

Very  well,  I  thanked  him*  as  I  hoped 
he  had  been  too. 

"O,  nothing  to  grumble  at,  you 
know,"  said  Mr.  Cnner.  "I  find  my 
breath  gets  short,  but  it  seldom  gets 
longer  as  a  man  gets  older.  I  take  it 
as  it  comes,  and  make  the  most  of  it. 
That's  the  best  way,  ain't  it?" 

Mr.  Omer  couched  again,  in  conse- 
quence of  laughing,  and  was  assisted 
out  of  his  fit  by  his  daughter,  who  now 
stood  close  beside  us,  dancing  her  small- 
est child  on  the  counter. 

"  Dear  me  1 "  said  Mr.  Omer.  **  Yes, 
to  be  sure.  Two  parties!  Why,  in 
that  very  ride,  if  you  'U  believe  me,  the 
day  was  named  for  my  Minnie  to  marry 
Joram.  '  Do  name  it,  sir,'  says  Joram. 
*Yes,  do  father,'  says  Minnie.  And 
now  he.'s  come  into  the  business.  And 
look  here  I    The  youngest  I " 

Minnie  laughed,  and  stroked  her 
banded  hair  upon  her  temples,  as  her 
father  put  one  of  his  fat  fingers  into  the 
hand  of  the  child  she  was  dancing  on 
the  counter. 

"  Two  parties,  of  course  1 "  said  Mr. 
Omer,  nodding  his  head  retrospectively. 
"Ex-actlyso!  And  Joram 'sat  w«rk, 
at  this  minute,  on  a  gray  one  with  sil- 
ver nails,  not  this  measureniesit"-'tha 
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measaretnent  of  the  dancing  child  upon 
the  counter — "by  a  good  two  inches. 
—  Will  you  take  something?" 
I  thanked  him,  but  declined. 
"  Let  me  see,"  said  Mr.  Omer. 
**  Barl^  's  the  carrier's  wife,  —  Peggot- 
ty's  the  boatman's  sister,  —  she  nad 
something  to  do  with  your  family  ?  She 
was  in  service  there,  sure  ?  " 

My  answering  in  the  affirmative  gave 
him  great  satisfaction. 

"  I  believe  my  breath  will  get  long 
next,  my  memory  *s  getting  so  much  so," 
said  Mr.  Omer.  "  Well,  sir,  we  've  got 
a  young  relation  of  hers  here,  under 
articles  to  us,  that  has  as  elegant  a  taste 
in  the  dress-making  business  —  I  assure 
you  I  don't  believe  there 's  a  Duchess 
in  England  can  touch  her." 

"  Not  little  Em'ly  ?  "  said  I,  involun- 
tarily. 

*'  Em'ly's  her  name,"  said  Mr.  Omer, 
"  and  she  's  little  too.  But  if  you  *U 
believe  me,  she  has  such  a  face  of  her 
own  that  lialf  the  women  in  this  town 
are  mad  against  her." 

*'  Nonsense,  father !  "  cried  Minnie. 
"  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Omer,  "  1  don't 
say  it 's  the  case  with  you,"  winking  at 
me,  "  but  I  sav  that  half  the  women  in 
Yarmouth  —  an  !  and  in  five  mile  round 
—are  mad  against  that  girl." 

"  Then  she  should  have  kept  to  her 
own  station  in  life,  father,"  said  Minnie, 
"  and  not  have  giv^n  them  any  hold  to 
talk  about  her,  and  then  they  could  n't 
have  done  it." 

" Couldn't  have  done  it,  my  dear  ! " 
retorted  Mr.  Omer.  "Couldn't  have 
done  it !  Is  that  your  knowledge  of 
life  ?  What  is  there  that  any  woman 
could  n't  do,  that  she  should  n't  do,  — 
especially  on  the  subject  of  another 
woman's  good  looks  ?  ^* 

I  really  thought  it  was  all  over  with 
Mr.  Omer,  after  he  had  uttered  this  li- 
bellous pleasantry.  He  coughed  to  that 
extent,  and  his  breath  eluded  all  his 
attempts  to  recover  it  with  that  obstinacy 
that  I  fully  expected  to  see  his  head  go 
down  behmd  the  counter,  and  his  little 
black  breeches,  with  the  rusty  little 
bunches  of  ribbons  at  the  knees,  come 

EVering  up  in  a  last  ineffectual  strug- 
At  length,  however,  he  got  better, 
ugh  he  still  panted  hard,  and  was  so 


exhausted  that  he  was  obliged  to  sit  on 
the  stool  of  the  shop-desk. 

"  You  see,"  he  said,  wiping  his  head, 
and  breathing  with  difficiilty,  -  "she 
has  n't  taken  much  to  an v  companions 
here ;  she  has  n't  taken  kindly  to  any 
particular  acquaintances  and  friend^ 
not  to  mention  sv;eethearts.  In  coDse>- 
Guence,  an  ill-natured  storv  got  about, 
that  Em'ly  wanted  to  be  a  lady.  Now, 
my  opinion  is,  that  it  came  into  circular 
tion  principally  on  account  of  her  some- 
times saying  at  the  school,  that,  if  she 
was  a  lady,  she  would  like  to  do  so  and 
so  for  her  uncle  —  don't  you  see  ?  — «■ 
and  buy  him  such  and  such  fine  things.'! 
"  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Omer,  she  has 
said  so  to  me,"  I  returned,  eagerly, 
"when  we  were  both  children." 

Mr.  Omer  nodded  his  head  and 
rubbed  his  chin.  "Just  so.  Then  out 
of  a  very  little,  she  could  dress  herself, 
you  see,  better  than  most  others  could 
out  of  a  deal ;  and  that  made  things 
unpleasant.  Moreover,  she  was  rather 
what  might  be  called  wayward,  —  I  'II 
go  so  far  as  to  sav,  what  I  should  call 
wayward  myself,'  said  Mr.  Oroer^-f 
"  did  n't  know  her  own  mind  quite  — 
a  little  spoiled  —  and  could  n't,  at  firstj 
exactly  bind  herself  down.  No  more 
than  that  was  ever  said  against  her, 
Minnie?" 

"No,  father,"  said  Mrs.  Joranu 
"  That 's  the  worst,  I  believe." 

"  So,  when  she  got  a  situation,"  said 
Mr.  Omer,  "  to  keep  a  fractious  old  lady 
company,  thev  did  n't  very  well  agree^i 
and  she  didn't  stop.  At  last  she 
came  here,  apprenticed  for  three  years. 
Nearly  two  of^  'em  are  over,  and  she 
has  been  as  good  a  girl  as  ever  was. 
Worth  any  six  I  Minnie,  is  she  worth 
any  six,  now  ?  " 

"Yes,  father,"  replied  Minnicr 
"  Never  say  /  detracted  from  herJ  " 
"  Very  good,"  said  Mr.  Omer,, 
"  That 's  right.  And  so,  young  gentle-' 
man,"  he  added,  after  a  lew  moments' 
further  rubbing  of  his  chin,  "  that  yoM- 
may  not  consider  me  long-winded  as  welt 
as  short-breathed,  I  believe  that 's  all 
about  it." 

As  they  had  spoken  in  a  subdued 
tone,  while  speaking  of  Em'ly,  I  had 
no  doubt  that  she  was  near.    On  my 


Ofner  nodded  yes,  and  nodded  towards 
tlie  door  of  the  parlor.  My  hurried  in- 
^ry  ff  I  might  peep  in  was  answered 
with  a  free  permission  ;  and,  looking 
through  the  glass,  I  saw  her  sitting  at 
her  worlt.  I  saw  her,  a  most  beautiful 
little  creature,  with  the  cloudless  blue 
eyes  that  had  looked  into  my  childish 
heart  turned  laughingly  upon  another 
child  of  Minnie's  who  was  playing  near 
her  ;  with  enough  of  wilfulness  m  her 
bright  face  to  justify  what  I  had  heard  ; 
with  much  of  the  old  capricious  coyness 
lurking  in  it ;  but  with  nothing  in  her 
pretty  looks,  I  am  sure,  but  what  was 
mejint  for  goodness  and  for  happiness, 
and  what  was  on  a  good  and  happy 
course. 

The  tune  across  the  yard  that  seemed 
as  if  it  never  had  left  off —  alas  1  it  was 
the  tune  that  never  does  leave  off!  — 
was  beating,  softly,  all  the  while. 

"  Would  n't  you  like  to  step  in,"  said 
Mr.  Omer,  *'  and  speak  to  her  ?  Walk 
in  and  speak  to  her,  sir  !  Make  your- 
self at  home  I  '* 

I  was  too  bashful  to  do  so  then,  —  I 
was  afraid  of  confusing  her,  and  I  was 
no  less  afiraid  of  confusing  myself ;  but 
I  informed  myself  of  the  nour  at  which 
she  left  of  an  evening,  in  order  that 
our  visit  might  be  timed  accordingly; 
and,  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Omer  and  his 
pretty  daughter  and  her  little  children, 
went  away  to  my  dear  old  Peggotty's. 

Here  she  was,  in  the  tiled  kitch- 
en, cooking  dinner  !  The  moment  I 
knocked  at  the  door  she  opened  it,  and 
asked  me  what  I  pleased  to  want  I 
looked  at  her  with  a  smile  ;  but  she  gave 
me  no  smile  in  return.  I  had  never 
ceased  to  write  to  her ;  but  it  must  have 
been  seven  years  since  we  had  met. 

"  Is  Mr.  Barkis  at  home,  ma'am  ?  *'  I 
9aid,  feigning  to  speak  roughly  to  her. 

••  He  's  at  home,  sir,"  returned  Peg- 
gbtty,  "but  he's  bad  abed  with  the 
Rheumatics." 

"  Don't  he  go  over  to  Blunderstone 
now  ?  "  I  asked. 

"When  he's  well,  he  do,"  she  an- 
swered. 

,  *'  Do  you  ever  go  there,  Mrs.  Bar- 
kis?'* 

She  looked  at  me  more  attentively, 


"  Because  1  want 
about  a  house  there^ 
—  what  is  it  ?  —  the 

She  took  a  step 
out  her  hands  in  at 
ened  way,  as  if  to  k< 

"  Peggotty  1"  I  a 

She  cried,  "My  i 
we  both  burst  intc 
locked  in  one  anott 

What  extra vaganc 
what  laughing  and 
what  pride  she  show 
sorrow  that  she  whc 
might  have  been,  co 
in  a  fond  embrace 
heart  to  tell.  I  wa 
misgiving  that  it  w 
respond  to  her  emof 
laughed  and  cried  ii 
say,  —  not  even  to 
than  I  did  that  raon 

"  Barkis  will  be  s 
gotty,  wiping  her  ej 
"  that  it  ^11  do  him  r 
of  liniment.  May  I 
are  here?  Will  yo 
him,  my  dear?" 

Of  course  I  woi 
could  not  get  out  of 
as  she  meant  to ;  fc 
to  the  door  and  lo    ; 
she  came  back  ag: 
laugh  and  another    i 
der.    At  last,  to  ma 
I  went  up  stairs  w 
waited  outside  for 
said  a  word  of  prei 
kis,  presented  mys 
lid. 

_  He  received  me      i 
siasm.     He  was  t 
shaken  hands  with,     . 
shake  the  tassel  on     i 
cap,  which  I  did  m 
I  sat  down  by  the 
said  that  it  did  hir 
feel  as  if  he  was      i 
Blunderstone  road 
bed,  face  upward, 
that  exception,  th 
nothing  but  a  face.      I 
cherubim,  —  he    l< 
object  I  ever  beh 


the  cart»  sir  ?  '*  said  Mr.  Barlda,  with  a 
•low  rheumatic  smile. 

"  Ah  I  Mr.  Barkis,  we  had  some  grave 
talks  about  that  matter,  had  n't  we  ? " 

*'  I  was  willin'  along  time,  sir  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Barkis. 

**  A  louK  time,"  said  I. 

**  And  I  don't  reg^t  it/*  said  Mr. 
Barkis.  *'  Do  you  remember  what  you 
told  me  once,  about  her  makine  all  the 
apple  parsties  and  doing  all  tEe  cook- 
ing?" 

"Yes,  very  well,'*  I  returned. 

"  It  was  as  true,"  said  Mr.  Barkis, 
'*  as  turnips  is.  It  was  as  true,"  said 
Mr.  Barkis,  nodding  hisnightca])^  which 
was  his  only  means  of  emphasis,  "as 
taxes  is.  And  nothing's  truer  than 
them." 

Mr.  Bau-kia  turned  his  eyes  upon  me, 
as  if  fiar  mjr  assent  to  this  result  of , his 
reflections  in  bed ;  and  I  gave  it 

"Nothing's  truer  than  them,"  re- 
peated Mr.  Barkis.  "  A  man  as  poor  as 
1  am  finds  that  out  in  his  mind  when 
he 's  laid  up.  I  'm  a  very  poor  man, 
sir." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,  Mr.  Barkis." 

"  A  very  poor  man,  indeed  I  am,** 
•aid  Mr.  Barkis. 

Here  his  right  hand  came  slowly  and 
feebly  from  under  the  bedclothes,  and 
with  a puriioseless  uncertain  grasp  took 
hold  of  a  stick  which  was  loosely  tied  to 
the  side  of  the  bed.  After  some  poking 
about  with  this  instrument,  in  the  course 
of  which  his  &ce  assumed  a  variety 
of  distracted  expressions,  Mr.  Barkis 
poked  it  against  a  box,  an  end  of  which 
had  been  visible  to  me  all  the  time. 
Then  his  £iice  became  composed. 

"  Old  clothes,**  said  Mr.  Barkis. 

"O,"  said  I. 

"  I  wish  it  was  Money,  sir,**  said  Mr. 
Barkis., 

"  I  wish  it  was,  indeed,"  said  I. 

"But  it  ain't,"  said  Mr.  Barkis, 
opening  both  his  eyes  as  wide  as  he 
possibly  could. 

I  ejcpressed  myself  quite  sure  of  that, 
and  Mr.  Barkis,  turning  his  eyes  more 
gently  to  his  wife,  said,  — 

"She's  the  usefullest  and  best  of 
women,  C.  P.  Barkia.  All  the  praist 
that  any  one  can  give  to  C.  P.  Barkiii 


you'll  get  a  dinner  to^y  for  com- 
pany; something  good  to  eat  and 
drink,  will  you?" 

I  should  have  protested  against  this 
unnecessary  demonstration  in  my  honor, 
but  that  I  saw  Peggotty,  on  tKe  o]^>o- 
site  side  of  the  bed,  extremely  anxiocM 
I  should  not    So  I  held  my  peace. 

"  I  have  got  a  trifle  of  money  some- 
where about  me,  my  dear^"  said  Mci 
Barkis,  "  but  I  'm  a  little  tured.  If  yoa 
and  Mr.  David  will  leave  me  (or  a  short 
nap,  I  '11  try  and  find  it  when  I  wake." 

We  left  the  room  in  compliance  with 
this  request  When  we  got  outside  the 
door,  P^;gotty  informed  me  that  Mr* 
Baricis,  being  now  "a  little  nearer** 
than  he  u$ed  to  be,  always  resorted  to 
this  same  device  before  producing  a  sin* 
gle  coin  from  his  store ;  and  that  he 
endured  unheard-of  agonies  in  crawling 
out  of'bed  alone,  and  taking  it  from  that 
unluckv  box.  In  eflfect,  we  presently 
heard  nim  uttering  suppressed  groans 
of  the  most  dismal  nature,  as  this  mag- 
pie proceeding  racked  him  in  every 
joint ;  but  while  Peggotty's  eyes  wer^ 
fiill  of  compassion  for  him,  she  said  his 
generous  impulse  would  do  him  gopd^ 
and  it  was  better  not  to  check  it  So 
he  |;roaned  on  until  he  had  got  into  \)ed 
agam,  suffering,  I  have  no  doubt,  a  mar* 
tyrdom,  and  then  called  us  in,  pretend- 
ing to  have  just  woke  up  from  a  refresh* 
ing  sleep,  and  to  produce  a  ^inea  froi^ 
under  his  pillow.  His  satisfaction  in 
which  happy  imposition  on  us,  and  in 
having  preserved  the  impenetrable  set 
cret  of  the  box,  appeared  to  be  a  safld- 
cient  compensation  to  him  for  all  his 
tortures. 

I  prepared  Pe^otty  for  Steerfbrth^l 
arrival,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he 
came.  I  am  persuaded  she  knew  no 
difference  between  his  having  been  • 
personal  benefactor  of  hers  and  a  kin4 
friend  to  me,  and  that  she  would  havi 
received  him  with  the  utmost  gratitude 
and  devotion  in  any  case.  But  his  easy, 
spirited  good-humor,  his  genial  manneif 
his  handsome  looks,  his  natural  gift  of 
adapting  himself  to  whomsoever  ha 
pleased,  and  making  direct,  when  h^ 
cared  to  do  it,  to  the  main  xM>int  of  in- 
ttrect  in  anybody's  hewt,  booad  %eiL.to 


ntrto  me,  sllone,  would  have  won  her. 
But,  Ihmugh  all  these  causes  combined, 
I  sincerely  believe  she  had  a  kind  of 
adoration  for  him  before  he  left  the 
house  that  night 

He  stayed  tnere  with  me  to  dinner — 
If  I  Were  to  say  willingly,  I  should  not 
haH'exisress  bow  readily  and  gayly.  He 
wfltt  into  Mr.  Barkis's  room  hke  light 
atod  air,  brightening  and  refreshing  it 
tl9  if  he  were  healthy  weather.  There 
^rnL»  too  noise,  no  effort,  no  conscious- 
ness} in  anything  he  did  ;  but  in  every- 
thing an  indescribable  lightness,  a  seem- 
fng,  impossibility  of  doing  anything  else, 
Of  doing  anything  better,  which  was 
so  glraceful,  so  natural,  and  agreeable, 
that  it  overcomes  me,  even  now,  in  the 
remetnbrance. 

We  made  merry  in  the  little  parlor, 
Whete  the  Book  of  Martyrs,  unthumbed 
since  my  tim^,  was  laid  out  upon  the 
desk  as  of  oI(L  and  where  I  now  turned 
over  its  terrinc  pictures,  remembering 
the  old  sensations  they  had  awakened, 
but  not  feeling  them.  When  Pe^otty 
Spoke  of  what  she  called  my  room,  and 
c^  its  being  ready  for  me  at  night,  and 
Of  her  hoping  I  would  occupy  it,  before 
J  could  so  much  as  look  at  Steerforth, 
hesitating,  he  was  possessed  of  th6 
whole  ease. 

**Of  course,"  he  said  "You'll 
fXeep  here,  while  we  stay,  and  I  shall 
bleep  at  the  hotel.** 
'■  '^But  to  bring  you  so  far,'*  I  returned, 
'^-and  to  separate,  seems  bad  compan- 
ionship, Steerforth.** 

•*  Why,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  where 
^  you  naturally  belong  t"  he  said. 
*•  What  is  •  seems '  compared  to  that  I  ** 
It  was  settled  at  once. 

-He  maintained  all  his  delightful  qual- 
illies  to  the  last,  until  we  started  forth, 
lit  eight  o*dock,  for  Mr.  Peggotty's 
h«W.  Indeed,  they  were  more  and 
Htore  brightly  exhibited  as  the  hours 
iw*Bt  on  ;  for  I  thought  even  then,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  now,  that  the  con- 
stiousness  of  success  in  his  determina-  - 
tiOB  to  please  inspired  him  with  a  new 
delicacy  of  perception,  and  made  it, 
twstle  as  it  wa«,  more  easy  to  him.  If 
May  one  h&d  told  me,  then,  that  all  this 
«%»«  bdaiaat  game,  played  for  the  ex- 


ment  of  high  spirits 
love  of  superiority, 
careless  course  of 
worthless  to  him, 
thrown  awav,  — I  s 
told  me  such  a  lie  t 
in  what  manner  of 
dignation  would  ha^ 

Probably  only  ir 
that  been  possible,  < 
ings  of  fidelity  and  fr 
I  walked  beside  h 
wintry  sands,  towan 
wind  sighing  arou 
mournfully  &an  ii 
moaned  upon  the 
darkened  Mr.  Pegg 

"  This  is  a  wild^ 
forth,  is  it  not?" 

"Dismal  enough 
said ;  "  and  the  sez 
hungry  for  us.  Is  1 
I  see  a  light  vonder 

"  That 's  the  boat 

*'  And  it 's  the  sai 
ing,**  he  returned, 
it,  by  instinct,'!  sup 

We  said  no  more 
the  light,  but  made 
I  laid  my  hand  ui 
whispering  Steerfor 
me,  went  in. 

A  murmur  of  voic 
on  the  outside,  and 
our  entrance,  a  c 
which  latter  noise, 
see,  proceeded  fron 
consolate  Mrs.  Gut 
Gummidge  was  no 
there  who  was  unuj 
Peggotty,  his  face  1 
common  satis&ction 
all  his  might,  held  li 
open,  as  if  for  little 
them :  Ham,  with  ; 
in  his  hce  of  adm 
and  a  lumbering  s 
that  sat  upon  him  v 
Em'ly  by  the  hand, 
senting  her  to  M 
Emiy  herscM;  blus 
delighted  with  Mr. 
as  her  joj'ous  eyi 
stopped  by  our  entn 
first),  in  the  very  » 


brace.  In  the  first  glimpse  we  had  of 
them  all,  and  at  the  moment  of  our 
passing  from  the  dark  cold  night  into 
the  warm  light  room,  this  was  the  way 
in  which  they  were  all  employed,  — Mrs. 
Gummidge  in  the  background,  clap- 
ping her  hands  like  a  madwoman. 

The  little  picture  was  so  instantane- 
ously dissolved  by  our  going  in,  that 
one  might  have  doubted  whether  it  had 
ever  been.  I  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
astonished  family,  face  to  face  with  Mr. 
Peggotty,  and  holding  out  my  hand  to 
him,  when  Ham  shouted.  — 

"  MasV  Davy  I    It 's  Mas'r  Davy  I  " 

In  a  moment  we  were  all  shaking 
hands  with  one  another,  and  asking  one 
another  how  we  did,  and  telling  one 
another  how  glad  we  were  to  meet,  and 
all  talking  at  once.  Mr.  Peggotty  was 
so  proud  and  overjoyed  to  see  us  that 
he  did  not  know  what  to  say  or  do,  but 
kept  over  and  over  a^ain  shaking  hands 
with  me,  and  then  with  Steerforth,  and 
then  with  me,  and  then  ruffling  his 
shaggy  hair  all  over  his  head,  and  laugh- 
ing with  such  glee  and  triumph  that  it 
was  a  treat  to  see  him. 

"Why,  that  you  two  gentl*men  — 
gentl'men  growed — should  come  to 
this  here  roof  to-night,  of  all  nights  in 
my  life,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  "  is  such 
a  thing  as  never  happened  afore,  I  do 
rightly  believe  I  Em'ly,  my  darling, 
come  here !  Come  here,  my  little 
witch  I  Theer  's  Mas'r  Davy's  friend, 
my  dear  I  Theer 's  the  gentl'man  as 
you  've  heerd  on,  Em'ly.  He  comes  to 
see  you,  along  with  Mas'r  Davy,  on  the 
brightest  night  of  your  uncle's  life  as 
ever  was  or  will  be,  Gorm  the  t'other 
one,  and  horroar  for  it ! " 

Af^er  delivering  this  speech  all  in  a 
breath,  and  with  extraordinary  anima- 
tion and  pleasure,  Mr.  Peggotty  put  one 
of  his  large  hands  rapturously  on  each 
side  of  his  niece's  face,  and,  kissing  it  a 
dozen  times,  laid  it  with  a  gentle  pride 
and  love  upon  his  broad  chest,  and  pat- 
ted it  as  if  his  hand  had  been  a  lady's. 
Then  he  let  her  go,  and,  as  she  ran  in- 
to the  little  chamber  where  I  used  to 
sleep,  looked  round  upon  us,  quite  hot 
and  out  of  breath  with  his  tmcommon 
satis&ction. 


growed  now,  and  such  gentl  men  —  ** 
said  Mr.  Peggotty. 

"  So  th'  are,  soth*  are  ! "  cried  Ham. 
"Well  said!  So  th' are.  Mas'r  Davy 
bor  —  gentl'men  growed  —  so  th'  are  !" 

"  If  you  two  gentl'men,  gentl'men 
growed,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  "don't 
ex-cuse  me  for  being  in  a  state  of  mind, 
when  you  understand  matters,  I  '11  arks 

four  pardon.  Em'ly,  my  dear !  —  She 
nows  I  *m  a  going  to  tell,*'  here  his  de- 
light broke  out  again,  "and  has  made 
on.  Would  you  be  sojgood  as  look  arter 
her,  mawther,  for  a  minute?" 

Mrs.  Gummidge  nodded  and  disap- 
peared. 

"  If  this  ain't,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty, 
sitting  down  among  us  by  the  fire,  **  the 
brightest  night  o*  my  life,  I  'm  a  shell- 
fish, —  biled  too,  —  and  more  I  can't  say. 
This  here  little  Em'ly,  sir,"  in  a  low 
voice  to  Steerforth,  —  "  her  as  yt)u  see 
a  blushing  here  just  now —  " 

Steerforth  only  nodded ;  but  with 
such  a  pleased  expression  of  interest, 
and  of  participation  in  Mr.  Peggotty's 
feelings,  that  the  latter  answered  him 
as  if  he  had  spoken. 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Mr. '  Peggotty. 
"That  *s  her,  and  so  she  is.  Thankee, 
sir." 

Ham  nodded  to  me  several  times,  as 
if  he  would  have  said  so  too. 

"This  here  little  Em'ly  of  ours," 
said  Mr.  Peggotty,  "  has  b«en^  in  our 
house,  what  1  suppose  ([I  *m  a  ignorant 
man,  but  that 's  my  belief)  no  one  but 
a  little  bright-eyed  creetur  can  be  in  a 
house.  She  ain't  my  child ;  I  -never 
had  one ;  but  I  could  n't  love  her 
more.  You  understand  I  I  could  n't 
do  it  I " 

"  I  quite  understand,"  said  Steer- 
forth. 

"  I  know  you  do,  sir,"  returned  Mr. 
Peggotty,  "  and  thankee  again.  Mas'r 
Davy,  he  can  remember  what  she  was ; 
you  may  judge  for  your  own  self  what 
she  is ;  but  neither  of  you  can't  fully 
know  what  she  has  been,  is,  and  will 
be,  to  my  loving  art.  I  am  rough,  sir," 
said  Mr.  Peggotty,  "  I  am  as  rough  as 
a  sea  Porkypine :  but  no  one,  unles^ 
mayhap,  it  is  ^  woman,  can  know,  I 
think,  what  our  little  Em'ly  is  to  me. 


voice  lower  yet,  ^^thcU  woman's  name 
aiu't  Missis  Gummidge  neither,  tliough 
she  has  a  world  of  merits." 

Mr.  Peggotty  ruffled  his  hair  again 
with  both  hands,  as  a  further  prepara- 
tion for  what  he  was  going  to  say,  and 
went  on,  with  a  hand  upon  each  of  his 
knees, 

"  There  was  a  certain  person  as  had 
know*d  our  Em'ly,  from  the  time  when 
her  father  was  drownded  ;  as  had  seen 
her  coustant :  when  a  babby,  when  a 
young  gaJI,  when  a  woman.  Not  much 
of  a  person  to  look  at,  he  war  n't,"  said 
Mr-  Peggotty,  —  "  something  o'  my  own 
build  —  rou^h  —  a  good  deal  o'  the 
sou'wester  in  him  —  wery  salt  —  but, 
on  the  whole,  a  honest  sort  of  a  chap, 
with  his  art  in  the  right  place." 

I  thought  I  had  never  seen  Ham  grin 
to  anything  like  the  extent  to  which  he 
sia.t  grinning  at  us  now. 

•'what  does  this  here  blessed  tarpau- 
lin go  and  do,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  with 
his  face  one  high  noon  of  enjoyment, 
**  but  he  loses  that  there  art  of  his  to 
our  little  Em'ly.  He  foUers  her  about, 
he  makes  hisself  a  sort  o'  servant  to  her, 
he  loses  in  a  great  measure  his  relish  for 
his  wittles,  and  in  the  long  run  he  makes 
it  clear  to  me  wot's  amiss.  Now  I 
coald  wish  myself,  you  see,  that  our 
little  Em'ly  was  in  a  fairway  of  being 
married.  I  could  wish  to  see  her,  at 
all  ewents,  under  articles  to  a  honest 
man  as  had  a  right  to  defend  her.  I 
don't  know  how  long  I  may  live,  or 
how  soon  I  may  die  ;  but  I  know  that 
if  I  was  capsized,  any  night,  in  a  gale 
of  wind  in  Yarmouth  Roads  here,  and 
was  to  see  the  town-lights  shining  for 
the  last  time  over  the  rollers  as  I 
couldn't  make  no  head  against^  I 
could  go  down  quieter  for  thinkmg, 
*  There 's  a  man  ashore  there,  iron -true 
to  my  little  Em'ly,  God  bless  her,  and 
no  wrong  can  touch  ray  Em'ly  while  so 
be  as  that  man  lives  I '  " 

Mr.  Peggotty,  in  simple  earnestness, 
w^ved  his  right  arm,  as  if  he  were  wav- 
iiig  it  at  the  town-lights  for  the  last  time, 
and  then,  exchanging  a  nod  with  Ham, 
whose  eye  he  caught,  proceeded  as  be- 
fdare. 
~V  Wen  I    I  counsels  him  tQ  speak  to 


bashfuller  than  a 
don't  like.  So'  . 
Him!*  says  Em'lj 
know'd  so  intimate 
like  so  much  !  O 
have  him.  He 's  s 
I  gives  her  a  kiss,  ; 
toiler  than  *My  d 
speak  out,  you  're  tc 
you  're  as  free  as  a  '. 
awajrs  to  him,  and 
could  have  been  s( 
you  can  both  be  a 
1  sav  to  you  is,  B< 
her,  like  a  man.'  Yi 
ing  of  my  hand. 
And  he  was  —  hone 
for  two  year  going  > 
the  same  at  home  h 

Mr.  Peggotty's  fen 
in  its  expression  wit 
of  his  narrative,  no\ 
mer  triumphant  de 
hand  upon  my  kne 
Steerforlh's  (previ< 
both,  for  the  greati 
action),  and  divic 
speech  between  us 

''All  of  a  sudden, 
might  be  to-night,  - 
irom  her  work,  and  Y 
ain't  so  much  in  the 
because  he  takes  ( 
brother,  arter  dark 
dark,  and  at  all  ti 
paulin  chap,  he  tak 
and  he  cries  out  t( 
here  I  This  is  to  1 
And  she  says,  half 
and  half  a  laughing 
•  Yes,  unde  1    If  i 

E lease  I  "  cried  Mi- 
is  head  in  an  ec 
**  Lord,  as  if  I  si 
else  !  —  *  If  vou  pU 
now,  and  I  have  tti 
and  I'll  be  as  goo< 
can  to  him,  for  1 
fellow  1 '  Then  Mi; 
claps  her  hands  \\V 
come  in.  There  1 
said  Mr.  Peggotty. 
It  took  place  this 
and  here's  the  mai 
the  minute  she  's  c 
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Ham  staggered,  as  well  he  might,  un- 
der the  blow  Mr.  Peggotty  dealt  him  in 
his  unbounded  joy,  as  a  mark  of  confi- 
dence and  friendship ;  but  feeling  called 
upon  to  say  something  to  us,  he  said, 
with  much  faltering  and  great  difficul- 
ty:— 

**  She  wam't  no  higher  than  you  was, 
Mas'r  Davy — when  you  first  come— 
when  I  thought  what  she'd  grow  up 
to  be.  I  see  her  grow  up  —  gentl'men 
-^like  a  flower.  I'd  lay  down  my  life 
for  her — Mas'r  Davy — O,  most  con- 
tent and  cheerful  1  She 's  more  to  me 
— gentl'men  —  than  —  she's  all  to  me 
that  ever  I  can  want,  and  more  than 
ever  I  —  than  ever  I  could  say.  I  — 
I  love  her  true.  There  ain't  a  gentl'- 
man  in  all  the  land  —  nor  yet  sailing 
upon  all  the  sea — that  can  love  his 
lady  more  than  I  love  her,  though 
there's  many  a  common  man — would 
say  better — what  he  meant." 

I  thought  it  affecting  to  see  such  a 
sturdy  fellow  as  Ham  was  now  trem- 
bling in  the  strength  of  what  he  felt  for 
the  pretty  little  creature  who  had  won 
his  heart.  I  thought  the  simple  con- 
fidence reposed  in  us  by  Mr.  Peggotty 
and  by  himself  was,  in  itself,  affecting. 
I  was  affected  by  the  story  altogether. 
How  far  my  emotions  were  influenced 
by  the  recollections  of  my  childhood, 
I  don't  know.  Whether  I  had  come 
there  with  any  lingering  fency  that  I 
was  still  to  love  little  Em'ly,  I  don't 
know.  I  know  that  I  was  filled  with 
pleasure  by  all  this;  but  at  first,  with 
an  indescribably  sensitive  pleasure, 
that  a  very  little  would  have  changed 
to  pain. 

Therefore,  if  it  had  depended  upon 
me  to  touch  the  prevailing  chord  among 
them  with  aiiy  skill,  I  should  have 
made  a  poor  hand  of  it.  But  it  depend- 
ed upon  Steerforth;  and  he  did  it 
with  such  address  that  in  a  few  min- 
utes we  were  all  as  easy  and  as  happy 
as  it  was  possible  to  be. 

"Mr.  Peggotty,"  he  said,  "you  are 
a  thoroughly  good  fellow,  and  deserve 
to  be  as  happy  as  you  are  to-night. 
My  hand  upon  it  I  Ham,  I  give  you 
ioy,  my  boy.  My  hand  upon  that,  too ! 
Daisy,  stir  the  fiae,  and  make  it  a  brisk 
one  I  and  Mr.  Peggotty,junless  you  can 


induce  ydur  gentle  niece  to  come  back 
(for  whom  I  vacate  this  seat  in  the 
comer),  I  shall  go.  Any  gap  at  your 
fireside  on  such  a  night  —  such  a  gap 
least  of  all  —  I  would  n't  make,  for  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies ! " 

So  Mr.  Peggotty  went  into  my  old 
room  to  fetcn  litUe  Em'ly.  At  first 
little  Em'ly  didn't  like  to  come;  and 
then  Ham  went.  Presently  they  brought 
her  to  the  fireside,  very  much  confused, 
and  very  shy,  —  but  she  soon  became 
more  assured  when  she  found  how 
gently  and  respectfully  Steerforth  spoke 
to  her;  how  skilfully  he  avoided  any- 
thing that  would  embarrass  her;  how 
he  talked  to  Mr.  Peggot^  of  boats,  and 
ships,  and  tides,  and  fish ;  how  he 
referred  to  me  about  the  time  when  he 
had  seen  Mr.  Peggotty  at  Salem  House; 
how  delighted  he  was  with  the  boat 
and  all  belonging  to  it ;  how  lightly  and 
easily  he  carried  on,  until  he  brought 
us,  by  degrees,  into  a  charmed  cirde, 
and  we  were  all  talking  away  without 
any  reserve. 

Em'ly,  indeed,  said  little  all  the 
evening ;  but  she  looked,  and  listened, 
and  her  face  got  animated,  and  she  was 
charming.  Steerforth  told  a  story  of  a 
dismal  shipwreck  (which  arose  out  of 
his  talk  with  Mr.  Peggotty),  as  if  he 
saw  it  all  before  him ;  and  little  Em'ly's 
eyes  were  fastened  on  him  all  the  time, 
as  if  she  saw  it  too.  He  told  us  a 
merry  adventure  of  his  own,  as  a  relief 
to  that,  with  as  much  gayety  as  if  the 
narrative  were  as  firesh  to  him  as  it  was 
to  us;  and  little  Em'ly  laughed  until 
the  boat  rang  with  the  musical  sounds, 
and  we  all  laughed  (Steerforth  too),  in 
irresistible  sympathy  with  what  was 
so  pleasant  and  li^ht-hearted.  He  got 
Mr.  Peggotty  to  sing,  or  rather  to  roar, 
"  When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow,  do 
blow,  do  blow  " ;  and  he  sang  a  sailor's 
song  himself,  so  pathetically  and  beau- 
tifully, that  I  could  have  almost  fancied 
that  the  real  wind  creeping  sorrowfully 
round  the  house,  and  murmuring  low 
through  our  unbroken  silence,  was  there 
to  listen. 

As  to  Mrs.  Gummidge,  he  roused 
that  victim  of  despondency  with  a  suc- 
cess never  attained  by  any  one  else  (so 
Mr.  Peggotty  informed  me),  since  the 
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decease  of  the  old  one.  He  left  her  so 
little  leisure  for  being  miserable  that 
she  said  next  day  she  thought  she  must 
have  been  bewitched. 

But  he  set  up  no  monopoly  of  the 
general  attention,  or  the  conversation. 
When  little  Em'ly  grew  more  cour- 
ageous, and  talked  (but  still  bashfully) 
across  the  fire  to  me  of  our  old  wan- 
derings upon  the  beach,  to  pick  up 
shells  and  pebbles ;  and  when  I  asked 
her  if  she  recollected  how  I  used  to  be 
devoted  to  her;  and  when  we  both 
laughed  and  reddened,  casting  these 
looks  back  on  tlie  pleasant  old  times, 
so  unreal  to  look  at  now ;  he  was  silent 
and  attentive,  and  observed  us  thought- 
fully. She  sat,  at  this  time,  and  all  the 
evening,  on  the  old  locker  in  her  old 
little  comer  by  the  fire,  —  Ham  beside 
her^  where  I  used  to  sit  I  could  not 
satisfy  myself  whether  it  was  in  her 
own  little  tormenting  way,  or  in  a 
maidenly  reserve  before  us,  that  she 
kept  quite  close  to  the  wall,  and  away 
from  him ;  but  I  observed  that  she  did 
80,  all  the  evening. 

As  I  remember,  it  was  almost  mid- 
night when  we  took  our  leave.  We  had 
had  some  biscuit  and  dried  fish  for 
supper,  and  Steerforth  had  produced 
firom  his  pocket  a  fiiU  flask  of  Hol- 
lands, which  we  men  (I  may  say  we 
men,  now,  without  a  blush)  had  emp- 
tied. We  parted  merrily ;  and  as  they 
all  stood  crowded  round  the  door  to 
light  us  as  far  as  thev  could  upon  our 
road.  I  saw  the  sweet  blue  eyes  of  little 
Em'ly  peeping  after  us,  from  behind 
Ham,  and  heard  her  soft  voice  calling 
to  us  to  be  careful  how  we  went 

"  A  most  engaging  little  Beauty  ! " 
said  Steerforth,  taking  my  arm. 
*'  Well !  It 's  a  quaint  place,  and  they 
are  quaint  company ;  and  it 's  quite  a 
new  sensation  tg  mix  with  them.*' 

**  How  fortunate  we  are,  too,"  I  re- 
turned, "to  have  arrived  to  witness 
their  happiness  in  that  intended  mar- 
riage I  1  never  saw  people  so  happy. 
How  delightful  to  see  it,  and  to  be 
made  the  sharers  in  their  honest  joy,  as 
we  have  been  1 " 

"That's  rather  a  chuckled-headed 
fellow  for  the  girl,  is  n't  he  ? "  said 
Steerforth. 


He  had  been  8< 
and  with  them  all,  \ 
this  unexpected  ai 
turning  quickly  upc 
laugh  in  his  eyes, 
relieved :  — 

"Ah,  Steerforth 
to  joke  about  th< 
skirmish  with  Misi 
hide  your  sympath: 
but  I  know  better, 
perfectly  you  under 
quisitely  you  can  e 
like  this  plain  fishe 
love  like  my  old  n 
there  is  not  a  joy 
emotion,  of  such  ] 
indifferent  to  you. 
love  you  for  it,  Stee 
the  more  1 " 

He  stopped,  and, 
said,  "  Daisy,  I  bel 
nest  and  are  gooc 
were  I "  Next  moi 
singing  Mr.  Peggo 
wsdked  at  a  round 
mouth. 


CHAPTE 

SOMB    OLD    SCENES, 
PSOl 

Steodr  FORTH  and 
than  a  fortnight  in 
country.  We  were 
cr,  I  need  not  say ;  1 
were  asunder  for  sor 
He  was  a  good  sai 
an  indifferent  one; 
out  boating  with  M 
was  a  fiivonte  amuse 
erally  remained  asl 
tion  of  Peggotty's 
constraint  upon  me,  : 
free ;  for,  knowingh 
attended  on  Mr.  Ba 
not  like  to  remain  ( 
whereas  Steerforth, 
had  nothing  to  cot 
humor.  Thus  it  ca 
heard  of  his  making 
fishermen  at  Mr.  Pi 
call,  "  The  WiUing  ] 
in  bed,  and  of  his  bei 


m  nsherman's  clothes,  whole  moonhght 
nights,  and  coming  back  when  the 
morning  tide  was  at  flood.  By  this 
time,  however,  I  knew  that  his  restless 
nature  and  bold  spirits  delighted  to  find 
a,  vent  in  rough  toil  and  hard  weather, 
as  in  any  other  means  of  excitement 
that  presented  itself  freshly  to  him  ;  so 
none  of  his  proceedings  surprised  me. 

Another  cause  of  our  being  some- 
times apart  was,  that  I  had  naturally 
an  interest  in  going  over  to  Blunder- 
stone,  and  revisiting  the  old  familiar 
scenes  of  my  childhood ;  while  Steer- 
forth,  after  being;  there  once,  had  natu- 
rally no  great  mterest  in  going  there 
agam.  Hence,  on  three  or  four  days 
that  I  can  at  once  recall,  we  went  our 
several  ways  after  an  early  breakfast, 
and  met  again  at  a  late  dinner.  I  had 
no  idea  how  he  employed  bis  time  in 
the  interval,  beyond  a  general  knowl- 
edge that  he  was  very  popular  in  the 
{)lace  and  had  twenty  means  of  active- 
y  diverting  himself  where  another  man 
might  not  nave  found  one. 

For  my  own  part,  my  occupation  in 
my  solitary  pilgrimages  was  to  recall 
every  yard  of  the  old  road  as  I  went 
along  it,  and  to  haunt  the  old  spots,  of 
which  I  never  tired.  I  haunted  them,  as 
my  memory  had  often  done,  and  lingered 
among  them  as  my  younger  thou^ts 
had  lingered  when  I  was  far  away.  The 
grave  beneath  the  tree,  where  both  my 
parents  lajr,  —  on  which  I  had  looked 
out,  when  it  was  my  father's  only,  with 
such  curious  feelings  of  compassion,  and 
by  which  I  had  stood,  so  desolate,  when 
it  was  opened  to  receive  my  pretty  moth- 
er and  her  baby,  —  the  grave  which 
Peggotty's  own  faithful  care  had  ever 
since  kept  neat,  and  made  a  garden  of, 
I  walked  near,  by  the  hour.  It  lay 
a  little  off  the  churchyard  path,  in  a 
quiet  comer,  not  so  far  removed  but  I 
could  read  the  names  upon  the  stone  as 
I  walked  to  and  firo,  startled  by  the 
sound  of  the  church-bell  when  it  struck 
the  hour  ;  for  it  was  like  a  departed 
voice  to  me.  My  reflections  at  these 
times  were  always  associated  with  the 
figure  I  was  to' make  in  life,  and  the 
distinguished  things  I  was  to  do.  My 
echoing  footsteps  went  to  no  other  tune, 
but  were  as  constant  to  that  as  if  I  had 


come  home  to  build  my  caMles  in  tlift 
air  at  a  living  mother's  side. 

There  were  great  changes  in  my  tAA 
home.  The  ragged  nests,  so  long 
deserted  by  the  rooks,  were  gone  ;•  and 
the  trees  were  lopped  and  topped  out 
of  their  remembered  shapes.  The  gaf- 
den  had  run  wild,  and  half  the  windows 
of  the  house  were  shut  up.  It  was  06- 
cupied,  but  only  by  a  poor  lunatic  pen- 
tleman  and  the  people  who  took  eare 
of  him.  ^  He  was  always  sitting  at  my 
little  window,  looking  out  into  the 
churchyard;  and  I  wondered  whether 
his  rambling  thoughts  ever  went  upon 
any  of  the  fancies  that  used  to  occupy 
mine,  on  the  rosy  mornings  when  I 
peeped  out  of  that  same  little  window 
in  my  night-clothes,  and  saw  the  she^ 
quietly  feeding  in  the  light  of  the  rising 
sun. 

Our  old  neighbors,  Mr.  and  Afre. 
Grayper,  were  gone  to  South  America, 
and  the  rain  had  made  its  way  through 
the  roof  of  their  empty  house,  and 
stained  the  outer  walls.  Mr.  Chill  ip 
was  married  again  to  a  tall,  rawboncd, 
high-nosed  wife  ;  and  they  had  a  wea- 
zen little  baby,  with  a  heavy  head  that 
it  could  n't  hold  ui>,  and  two  weak  star- 
ing eyes,  with  which  it  seemed  to  fee 
always  wondering  why  it  had  ever  been 
bom. 

It  was  with  a  singular  jumble  of  sad- 
ness and  pleasure  that  I  used  to  linger 
about  my  native  place,  until  the  red- 
dening winter  sun  admonished  me  that 
it  was  time  to  start  on  my  returning 
walk.  But  when  the  place  was  left 
behind,  and  especially  when  Steerforth 
and  I  were  happily  seated  over  our  dih- 
ner  by  a  blazing  fire,  it  was  delicious  to 
think  of  having  been  there.  So  it  wis, 
though  in  a  softened  degree,  when  I 
went  to  my  neat  room  at  night,  arid, 
tuming  over  the  leaves  of  the  crocodile- 
book  (which  was  always  there,  upoh  a 
little  table),  remembered  with  a  grate- 
ful heart  how  blessed  I  was  in  ha*itig 
such  a  friend  as  Steerforth,  such  a 
friend  as  Peggotty,  and  such  a  substi- 
tute for  what  I  had  lost  as  my  excellent 
and  generous  aunt. 

My  nearest  way  to  Yarmouth,  in 
coming  back  from  these  long  walks, 
was  by  a  ferry.    It  landed  me  on  the 
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D^t  between  the  town  and  the  sea, 
which  t  could  make  straight  across, 
9ud  so  save  myself  a  considerable  cir- 
cuit by  the  high  road.  Mr.  Peggot- 
ty's  liouse  being  on  that  was^e-place, 
said  not  a  hunm-ed  vards  out  of  my 
track,  I  always  looked  in  as  I  went  by. 
.-$t«eiforth  was  pretty  sure  to  be  there 
.expecting  me,  and  we  went  on  together 
ilurough  the  frosty  air  and  gathering 
ibg  towards  the  twinkling  lights  of  the 
town. 

..  One  dark  evening,  when  I  was  later 
,th»n  usual,  —  for  I  had  that  dav  been 
.making,  my  parting  visit  to  Blunder- 
.•stone,  as  we  were  now  about  to  return 
'home,  —  I  found  him  alone  in  Mr.  Peg- 
•.gotty's  house,  sitting  thou^tfuUy  be- 

■  lore  the  fire.  He  was  so  mtent  upon 
/his  own  reflections  that  he  was  quite 

■  unconscious  of  my  approach.  This, 
indeed,  he  might  easily  have  been  if  he 
had  been  less  absorbed,  for  footsteps 
fell  noiselessly  on  the  sandy   ^ound 

,  outside  ;  but  even  my  entrance  failed  to 
rouse  him.  I  was  standing  close  to 
,  him,  looking  at  him ;  and  still,  with  a 
'  heavy  brow,  he  was  lost  in  his  medita- 
^  twns. 

He  gave  such  a  start,  when  I  put  my 
hand  upon  his  shoulder,  that  he  made 
Qie  start  too. 

"  You   come   upon   me,"    he   said, 

-  alnnost.  aiigzily,  "like  a  reproachful 
g^t  I " 

"  I  was  obliged  to  announce  myself 

-  somehow,"  I  replied.  "  Have  I  called 
^  you  down  from  the  stars  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  answered.     "  No." 

"Up  from  anywhere,  then?  "  said  I, 
taking  my  seat  near  him. 

"  I  was  looking  at  the  pictures  in  the 
fire,"  he  returned. 

"But  you  are  spoiling  them  for  me," 
said  I,  as  he  stirred  it  quickly  with  a 
piece  of  burning  wood,  striking  out  of 
It  a  train  of  red-hot  sparks  that  went 
careering  up  the  little  chimney,  and 
roaring  out  mto  the  air. 

"  You  would  not  have  seen  them," 
he  returned.  "  I  detest  this  mongrel 
time,  neither  day  nor  night.  How  late 
you  are  !    Where  have  you  been  ? " 

"I  have  been  taking  leave  of  my 
usual  walk, ' '  said  I. 
.  .  "And  I  have  been  sitting  here,"  said 


Steerforth,  glancing  round  the  room, 
"  thinking  that  all  the  people  we  found 
so  glad  on  the  night  of  our  coming  down 
might  —  to  judge  from  the  present 
wasted  air  of  the  place  —  be  dispersed, 
or  dead,  or  come  to  I  don't  know  what 
harm.  David,  I  wish  to  God  I  had 
had  a  judicious  father  these  last  twenty 
years  1 " 

"  My  dear  Steerforth,  what  is  the 
matter?" 

"  I  wish  with  all  my  soul  7  had  been 
better  guided  I  "  he  exclaimed.  "  I 
wish  with  all  my  soul  I  could  guide  my- 
self better  I " 

There  was  a  passionate  dejection  in 
his  manner  that  quite  amazed  me.  He 
was  more  unlike  himself  than  I  could 
have  supposed  possible. 

"  It  would  be  better  to  be  this  poor 
Peegotty,  or  his  lout  of  a  nephew,"  he 
said,  getting  up  and  leaning  moodily 
against  the  chimney-piece,  with  his  face 
towards  the  fire,  man  to  be  myself, 
twenty  times  richer  and  twenty  times 
wiser,  and  be  the  torment  to  myself  that 
I  have  been,  in  this  Devil's  bark  of  a 
boat,  within  the  last  half-hour  I  " 

I  was  so  confounded  bv  the  alteration 
in  him,  that  at  first  I  could  only  observe 
him  in  silence,  as  he  stood  leaning  his 
head  upon  his  hand,  and  looking  gloom* 
ily  down  at  the  fire.  At  length  I  begged 
him,  with  all  the  earnestness  I  felt,  to 
tell  me  what  had  occurred  to  cross  him 
so  unusually,  and  to  let  me  sympathize 
with  him,  if  I  could  not  hope  to  advise 
him.  Before  I  had  well  concluded,  he 
began  to  laugh  —  fi:etfully  at  first,  but 
soon  with  returning  gayety.^ 

"  Tut,  it 's  nothmg,  Daisy  I  noth- 
ing ! "  he  replied.  "  I  told  you  at  the 
inn  in  London,  I  am  heavy  company 
for  myself  sometimes.  I  have  been  a 
nightmare  to  myselfi  just  now,  —  must 
have  had  one,  I  think.  At  odd  dull 
times,  nursery-tales  come  up  into  the 
memory,  unrecognized  for  what  they 
are.  I  believe  I  have  been  confounding 
myself  with  the  bad  boy  who  *  did  n't 
care,'  and  became  food  for  lions, — a 
grander  kind  of  going  to  the  dogs,  I 
suppose.  What  old  women  call  the 
*  horrors'  have  been  creeping  over  me 
firom  head  to  foot.  I  have  been  afiraid 
of  myself." 
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**Y<fa  are  afraid  of  nothing  else,  I 
think,"  said  I. 

"Perhaps  not^  and  yet  may  have 
enough  to  be  afraid  of  too,"  he  answered. 
"Weill  So  it  goes  by  J  I  am  not 
about  to  be  hipped,  again,  David ;  but 
I  tell  you,  my  good  fellow,  once  more, 
that  it  would  tiave  been  well  for  me 
(and  for  more  than  me)  if  I  had  had  a 
steadfast  and  judicious  father  I  '* 

His  &ce  was  always  full  of  expression, 
but  I  never  saw  it  express  sucn  a  dark 
kind  of  earnestness  as  when  he  said 
these  words,  with  his  glancb  bent  on 
the  fire. 

**  So  much  for  that  1 "  he  said,  mak- 
ing as  if  he  tossed  something  light  into 
the  air,  with  his  hand. 
"  *  Why,  being  gone,  I  am  a  man  again,* 

like  Macbeth.  And  now  for  dinner  I 
If  I  have  not  (Macbeth-like)  broken  up 
the  feast  with  most  admired  disorder, 
Daisy." 

"  But  where  are  they  all,  I  wonder  I " 
said  I. 

"  God  knows,"  said  Steerfbrth.  **  Af- 
ter strolling  to  the  ferry  looking  for  you, 
I  strolled  m  here  and  found  the  place 
deserted.  That  set  me  thinking,  and 
you  found  me  thinking." 

The  advent  of  Mrs.  Gummidge  with 
a  basket  explained  how  the  house  had 
happened  to  be  empty.  She  had  hur- 
ried out  to  buy  something  that  was 
needed'  against  Mr.  Peggotty's  return 
with  the  tide;  and  had  leh  the  door 
open  in  the  mean  while,  lest  Ham  and 
little  Em'ly,  with  whom  it  was  an  early 
night,  should  come  home  while  she  was 
gone.  Steerforth,  after  very  much  im- 
proving Mrs.  Gummidge's  spirits  by  a 
cheerful  salutation  and  a  locose  em- 
brace, took  my  arm  and  nurried  me 
away. 

He  had  improved  his  own  spirits,  no 
less  than  Mrs.  Gummidee*s ;  for  they 
were  assun  at  their  usuai  flow,  and  he 
was  full  of  vivacious  conversation  as  we 
went  along. 

"  And  so,"  he  said,  gayly,  "we  aban- 
don this  buccaneer  life  to-morrow,  do 
we?" 

"So  we  agreed,"  I  returned;  "and 
our  places  by  the  coach  are  taken,  you 
know." 


"  Ay  !  there 's  no  help  fbr  it,  I  8U0- 
pose,*^  said  Steerfbrth.  "  I  have  ao- 
most  foiTgotten  that  there  is  anything  nb 
do  in  the  world  but  to  go  out  tossing  on 
the  sea  here.    I  wish  there  was  not.^ 

"  As  long  as  the  novelty  should  last," 
said  I,  laughing. 

"  Like  enougn,"  he  returned;  "though 
there 's  a  sarcastic  meaning  in  that  ob- 
servation for  an  amiable  piece  of  inno- 
cence like  my  young  friend.  Well  I  I 
dare  say  I  am  a  capricious  fellow,  Da- 
vid.  I  'know  I  am ;  but  while  the  iron 
is  hot,  I  can  strike  it  vigorously  too.  I 
could  pass  a  reasonably  good  examina- 
tion already,  as  a  pilot  in  these  waters, 
I  think." 

"  Mr.  Peggotty  says  you  are  a  won- 
der," I  returned. 

"  A  nautical  phenomenon,  eh  f  ^* 
laughed  Steerforth. 

''Indeed  he  does,  and  you  know  h&w 
truly;  knowing  how  ardent  you  are  in 
any  pursuit  you  follow,  and  how  easily 
you  can  master  it.  And  that  amazes 
me  most  in  you,  Steerforth, — that  you 
should  be  contented  with  such  tttfid 
uses  of  your  powers.** 

"Contented?"  he  answered,  ine**- 
rily.  "I  am  never  contented,  except 
with  your  freshness,  my  gentle  l!)a»sy. 
As  to  fitfulness,  I  have  never  learnt  the 
art  of  binding  myself  to  any  Of  the 
wheels  on  which  the  Ixions  of  these 
days  are  turning  round  and  round.  I 
missed  it  somehow  in  a  bad  apprentice- 
ship, and  now  don't  care  about  it,— 
You  know  I  have  bought  a  boat  down 
here?" 

"What  an  extraordinary  fellow  you 
are,  Steerforth!"  I  exclaimed,  stop- 
ping, —  for  this  was  the  first  I  had  htztd 
of  it.  "When  you  may  never  care  to 
come  neir  the  place  again  !  " 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  he  returned, 
"t  have  taken  a  fancy  to  the  place. 
At  all  events,"  walking  me  briskly  on, 
"I  have  bought  a  boat  that  was  for 
sale,  — a  clipper,  Mr.  Peggotty  say*; 
and  so  she  is,  —  and  Mr.  Peggotty  will 
be  master  of  her  in  my  absence." 

"  Now  I  understand  you,  Steerforth ! " 
said  I,  exultingly.  "  You  pretend  you 
have  bought  it  for  yourself,  but  you 
have  really  done  so  to  confer  ^t  benefit 
<m  him.    I  might  have  known  as  itaueh 
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Qt  4fstj  kabwio^  you.  My  dear,  kind 
Sieerforth,  how  cao  I  tell  you  what  I 
l^k  of  your  generosity?  " 

"  Tush  1 "  he  aoswered,  turning  red. 
"  The  less  said,  the  better." 

**  Did  n't  I  know  ? "  cried  I,  —  "  did 
n*t  I  say  that  there  was  not  a  joy,  or 
borrow,  or  soiy  emotion,  of  such  honest 
hearts,  that  was  indifferent  to  you  ? " 

"Ay,  ay,"  he  answered,  "you  told 
Riei  all  that.  There  let  itrest ;  we  have 
paid  enough ! " 

Afraid  of  offending  him  by  pursuiiog 
the  subject  when  he  made  so  light  of  it, 
.  J.  only  pursued  it  in  nv^  thoughts  as  we 
went  oa  at  even  a  quicker  pace  than 
before. 

'  "She  must  be  newly  rigged,"  said 
Steerforth,  "  and  I  shall  leave  Littimer 
behind  to  see  it  done,  that  I  may  know 
she  is  quite  complete.  Did  I  tell  you 
.  Littimer  had  come  down  ? " 

"  No." 

"  O  ves  i  came  down  this  morning, 
with  a  letter  from  my  mother." 

As  cur  looks  met,  I  observed  that  he 
was  pole  even  to  his  lips,  though  he 
looked  very  steadily  at  me.  I  feared 
that  some  difference  between  him  and 
lus  .mother  might  have  led  to  his  being 
in  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  I  had 
.fi>un4  him  at  the  solitary  fireside.  I 
hinted  so. 

;  ^  O  no  I  "  he  said,  shaking  his  head, 
and  giving  a  slight  laugh.     "Nothing 
of  the  sQrt  1    Yes.    He  is  come  down, 
-that  man  of  mine." 
-    "The  same  as  ever?  "  said  I. 

"  The  same  as  ever,"  said  Steerforth. 
"  Difttant  and  quiet  as  the  North  Pole. 
He  shall  see  to  the  boat  being  firesh 
,  earned.  She 's  the  Stormy  Petrel  now. 
What  does  Mr.  Peggotty  care  for 
Stormy  Petrels  1  I'll  nave  her  chris- 
tened again." 

"  By  what  name  ?  "  I  asked. 

"TheLittieEm'ly." 

As  be  had  continued  to  look  steadily 
at  me,  I  took  it  as  a  reminder  that  he 
obje^;^  to  being  extolled  for  his  con- 
sideration. I  could  not  help  showing 
in  my  &ce  how  much  it  pleased  me ;  but 
I  said  little,  and  he  resumed  his  usual 
smile,  and  seemed  relieved. 

"  But  see  here,"  he  said,  looking  be- 
fore us,  "  where  the  original  little  Em'- 


ly  comes  I  And  that  fellow  with  her, 
eh  ?  Upon  my  soul,  he  *s  a  true  knight. 
He  never  leaves  her  I " 

Ham  was  a  boat-builder  in  these 
days,  having  improved  a  natural  inge^ 
nuity  in  that  handicraft,  until  he  I^d 
beconoe  a  skilled  workman.  He  was  in 
his  working-dress,  and  looked  rugged 
enough,  but  manly  withal,  and  a  vei^ 
fit  protestor  for  the  blooming  little  crea- 
ture at  his  side.  Indeed,  there  was  a 
frankness  in  his  face,  an  honesty,  and 
an  undisguised  show  of  his  pride  m  her, 
and  his  love  for  her,  which  were,  to  me, 
the  best  of  good  looks.  I  thought,  as 
they  came  towards  us,  that  they  were 
well  matched,  even  in  that  particular. 

She  withdrew  her  hand  timidly  from 
his  arm  as  we  stopped  to  speak  to  tbem, 
and  blushed  as  she  gave  it  to  Steerforth 
and  to  me.  When  they  passed  on,  af- 
ter we  had  exchanged  a  few  words,  she 
did  not  like  to  replace  that  hand,  but, 
still  appearing  timid  and  constrained, 
walked  by  herself.  I  thought  all  this 
very  pretty  and  engaging,  and  Steerforth 
seemed  to  think  so  too,  as  we  looked 
after  them  foding  away  in  the  light  of  a 
young  moon. 

Suddenly  there  passed  us  —  evidently 
following  them  — a  young  woman  whose 
approach  we  had  not  observed,  but 
whose  face  I  saw  as  she  went  by,  and 
thought  I  had  a  faint  remembrance  of. 
She  was  lightly  dressed,  looked  bold 
and  haggard  and  flaunting  and  poor ; 
but  seemed,  for  the  time,  to  have  given 
all  that  to  the  wind  which  was  blowing, 
and  to  have  nothing  in  her  mind  but 

{^oing  after  thenu  As  the  dark  distant 
evelT  absorbing  their  figures  into  itself^ 
left  but  itself  visible  between  us  and  the 
sea  and  clouds,  her  figure  disappeared 
in  like  manner,  still  no  nearer  to  them 
than  before. 

"  That  is  a  black  shadow  to  be  fol- 
lowing the  girl,"  said  Steerforth,  stand- 
ing still ;  "  what  does  it  mean  ?  " 

He  spoke  in  a  low  voice  that  sounded 
almost  strange  to  me. 

"  She  must  have  it  in  her  mind  to  beg " 
of  them,  I  think,"  said  I. 

"A  beggar  would  be  no  novelty," 
said  Stemorth ;  "  but  it  is  a  strange 
thing  that  the  beggar  should  take  that 
shape  to-night." 
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"  For  no  better  reason,  truly,  than 
because  1  was  thinking,"  he  said,  after 
a  pause,  "  of  something  like  it,  when  it 
came  by.  Where  the  devil  did  it  come 
from,  I  wonder !  " 

••  From  the  shadow  of  this  wall,  I 
think,"  said  I,  as  we  emerged  upon  a 
road  on  which  a  wall  abutted. 

"  It 's  gone  I  *'  he  returned^  looking 
over  his  Moulder.  "  And  all  ill  go  with 
it.     Now  for  our  dinner  !  " 

But  he  looked  again  over  his  shoul- 
der towards  the  sea-line  glimmering 
afar  off,  and  yet  again.  And  he  won- 
dered about  it,  in  some  broken  expres- 
sions, several  times,  in  the  short  remain- 
der of  our  vtralk,  and  only  seemed  to 
forget  it  when  the  light  of  nre  and  can- 
dle shone  upon  us,  seated  warm  and 
merry,  at  table. 

Littimer  was  there,  and  had  his  usual 
effect  upon  me.  When  I  said  to  him, 
that  I  hoped  Mrs.  Steerforth  and  Miss 
Dartle  were  well,  he  answered  respect- 
fully (and  of  course  respectably),  that 
they  were  tolerably  well,  he  thanked 
me,  and  had  sent  their  compliments. 
This  was  all :  and  yet  he  seemed  to  me 
to  say  as  plainly  as  a  man  could  say  : 
"  You  are  very  young,  sir ;  you  are  ex- 
ceedingly young." 

We  had  almost  finished  dinner,  when, 
taking  a  step  or  two  towards  the  table, 
from  the  comer  where  he  kept  watch 
upon  us,  or  rather  upon  me,  as  I  felt, 
he  said  to  his  master,  — 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  Miss  Mow- 
cher  is  down  here." 

"Who?"  cried  Steerforth,  much  as- 
tonished. 

"Miss  Mowcher,  sir." 

"Why,  what  on  earth  does  she  do 
here  ? "  said  Steerforth. 

"  It  appears  to  be  her  native  part  of 
the  country,  sir.  She  informs  me  that 
she  makes  one  of  her  professional  visits 
here,  every  year,  sir.  I  met  her  in  the 
street  this  afternoon,  and  she  wished  to 
know  if  she  might  have  the  honor  of 
waiting  on  you  after  dinner,  sir." 
^  "  Do  jrou  know  the  eiantess  in  ques- 
tion, Daisy  ?  "  inquired  Steerforth. 

I  was  obliged  to  confess — I  felt 
ashamed,  even  of  being  at  this  disad- 
vanuge   before    Littimer— that    Miss 


iMuw^ucr    ituu     1.     wcic     wiiuujr     uuac 

quainted. 

"Then  you  shall  know  her,"  said 
Steerforth,  "  for  she  is  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world.  When  Miss 
Mowcher  comes,  show  her  in." 

I  felt  some  curiosity  and  excitement 
about  this  lady,  especially  as  Steerforth 
burst  into  a  fit  of  laughing  when  I  re- 
ferred to  her,  and  positively  refused  to 
answer  anv  question  of  wliich  I  made 
her  the  subject.  I  remained,  therefore, 
in  a  state  of  considerable  expectation 
until  the  cloth  had  been  removed  some 
half  an  hour,  ami  we  were  sitting  over 
our  decanter  of^  wine  before  the  fire, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  Littimer, 
with  his  habitual  serenity  quite  undis- 
turbed, announced, 

"  Miss  Mowcher  1 " 

I  looked  atthe  doorway  and  saw  noth- 
ing. I  was  still  looking  at  the  doorway, 
thmking  that  Miss  Mowcher  was  a  long 
while  making  her  appearance,  when,  to 
my  infinite  astonishment,  there  came 
waddling  round  a  sofa,  which  stood  be- 
tween me  and  it,  a  ijursy  dwarf,  of  about 
forty  or  forty-five,  with  a  very  large  head 
and  face,  a  pair  of  roguish  gray  eyes, 
and  such  extremely  little  arms,  that,  to 
enable  herself  to  lay  a  finger  archly 
against  her  snub  nose  as  she  ogled 
Steerforth,  she  was  obliged  to  meet  the 
finger  half-way,  and  lay  her  nose  against 
it.  Her  chin,  which  was  what  is  called 
a  double  chin,  was  so  fat  that  it  entirely 
swallowed  up  the  strings  of  her  bonnet, 
bow  and  all.  Throat  she  had  none; 
waist  she  had  none  ;  legs  she  had  none, 
worth  mentioning ;  for  though  she  was 
more  than  full-sized  down  to  where  her 
waist  would  have  been,  if  she  had  had 
any,  and  though  she  terminated,  as  hu- 
man beings  generally  do,  in  a  pair  of 
feet,  she  was  so  short  that  she  stood  at  a 
common-sized  chair  as  at  a  table,  resting 
a  bag  she  carried  on  the  seat.  This 
lady,  dressed  in  an  off-hand,  easy 
style,  bringing  her  nose  and  her  fore- 
finger together,  with  the  difficulty  I 
have  described,  standing  with  her  head 
necessarily  on  one  side,  and  with  one 
of  her  sharp  eyes  shut  up,  making 
an  uncommonly  knowing  face,  after 
ogling  Steerforth  for  a  few  moments, 
broke  into  a  torrent  of  words. 
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**  What  I  My  flower  I  "  she  pleasant- 
ly began,  shaking  her  large  head  at 
him.  "  You  're  there,  are  you  I  O 
you  naughty  boy :  fie  for  shame  I  what 
do  you  do"  so  far  away  from  home  ?  Up 
to  mischief,  I  *11  be  bound.  O,  you  *re 
a  downy  fellow,  Steerforth,  so  you  are, 
and  I  'm  another,  ain't  I  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha  I 
You  'd  have  betted  a  hundred  pound 
to  five,  now,  that  you  wouldn't  have 
seen  me  here,  wouldn't  you?  Bless 
you,  man  alive,  I  'm  everywhere.  I  'm 
here  and  there  and  where  not,  like  the 
conjurer's  half-crown  in  the  lady's  han- 
kercher.  Talking  of  hankerchers, — 
and  talking  of  ladies,  —  what  a  comfort 
you  are  to  your  blessed  mother,  ain't 
you,  my  dear  boy,  over  one  of  my  shoul- 
ders, and  I  don't  say  which  !  " 

Miss  Mowcher  untied  her  bonnet  at 
this  passage  of  her  discourse,  threw 
back  the  strings,  and  sat  down,  pant- 
ing, on  a  footstool,  in  fi'ont  of  the  fire,  — 
making  a  kind  of  arbor  of  the  dining- 
table,  which  spread  its  mahogany  shel- 
ter above  her  head. 

"O  my  stars  and  what's-their- 
names  1 "  she  went  on,  clapping  a  hand 
on  each  of  her  little  knees,  and  glancing 
shrewdly  at  me.  "  I  'm  of  too  full  a 
habit,  that 's  the  fact,  Steerforth.  After 
a  flight  of  stairs,  it  gives  me  as  much 
trouble  to  draw  every  breath  I  want,  as 
if  it  was  a  bucket  of  water.  If  you  saw 
me  looking  out  of  an  upper  window, 
you  'd  think  I  was  a  fine  woman,  would 
n't  yoii  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  that,  wherever  I  saw 
you,"  replied  Steerforth. 

"  Go  along,  you  dog,  do  I "  cried  the 
little  creature,  making  a  whisk  at  him 
with  the  handkerchief  with  which  she 
was  wiping  her  face,  "and  don't  be 
impudent!  But  I  give  you  my  word 
and  honor  I  was  at  Lady  Mithers's  last 
week — there^s  a  womap.  How  she 
wears  I  —  and  Mithers  himself  came  in- 
to the  room  where  I  was  waiting  for 
her  —  there  *s  a  man  I  How  he  wears  I 
and  his  wig  too,  for  he 's  had  it  these 
ten  years  —  and  he  went  on  at  that  rate 
in  the  complimentary  line,  that  I  be- 
gan to  think  I  should  be  obliged  to 
ring  the  bell.  Ha !  ha !  ha  !  He 's 
a  feasant  wretch,  but  he  wants  prin- 
ciple.'* 


"What  were  you  doing  for  Lady 
Mithers?"  asked  Steerforth. 

"  That 's  tellings,  my  blessed  infant," 
she  retorted,  tapping  her  nose  again, 
screwing  up  her  face,  and  twinkling  her 
eyes  like  an  imp  of  supernatural  intel- 
ligence. "Never  ^^«  mind  I  You'd 
like  to  know  whether  I  stop  her  hair 
from  falling  ofl*,  or  dye  it,  or  touch  up 
her  complexion,  or  improve  her  eye- 
brows, wotddn't  you?  And  so  you 
shall,  my  darling,  —  when  I  tell  you  I 
Do  you  know  what  my  great-grandfa- 
ther's name  was?" 

"  No,"  said  Steerforth. 

"  It  was  Walker,  my  sweet  pet,"  re- 
plied Miss  Mowcher,  "and  he  came  of 
a  long  line  of  Walkers,  that  I  inherit 
all  the  Hookey  estates  from." 

I  never  beheld  anything  approaching 
to  Miss  Mowcher's  wink,  except  Miss 
Mowcher's  self-possession.  She  had  a 
wonderful  way,  too,  when  listening;  to 
what  was  said  to  her,  or  when  waiting 
for  an  answer  to  what  she  had  said  her- 
self, of  pausing  with  her  head  cunningly 
on  one  side,  and  one  eye  turned  up 
like  a  magpie's.  Altogether  I  was  lost 
in  amazement,  and  sat  staring  at  her, 
quite  oblivious,  I  am  afiraid,  of  the  laws 
of  politeness. 

She  had  by  this  time  drawn  the  chair 
to  her  side,  and  was  busily  engaged 
in  producing  from  the  bag  (plunging 
in  her  short  arm  to  the  shoulder,  at 
every  dive)  a  number  of  small  bottles, 
sponges,  combs,  brushes,  bits  of  flan- 
nel, little  pairs  of  curling-irons,  and 
other  instruments,  which  she  tumbled 
in  a  heap  upon  the  chair.  From  this 
employment  she  suddenly  desisted,  and 
said  to  Steerforth,  much  to  my  con- 
fiision,  — 

"  Who  *s  your  fi-iend  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Copperfield,"  said  Steerforth; 
"he  wants  to  know  you." 

"  Well,  then,  he  shall !  I  thought  he 
looked  as  if  he  did ! "  returned  Miss 
Mowcher,  waddling  up  to  me,  bag  in 
hand,  and  laughing  on  me  as  she  came. 
"  Face  like  a  peach  1 "  standing  on  tip- 
toe to  pinch  my  cheek  as  I  sat.  "  Quite 
tempting !  I  'm  very  fond  of  peaches.. 
Happy  to  make  your  acquaintance,  Mr. 
Copperfield,  I  'm  sure." 

I  said  that  I  congratulated  myself  on 


the  happiness  was  mutual. 

"O  my  goodbess,  how  polite  we 
are  ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Mowcher,  mak- 
ing a  preposterous  attempt  to  cover  her 
large  £cice  with  her  morsel  of  a  hand. 
"  What  a  world  of  gammon  and  sfMii- 
nsxG  it  is,  though,  ain't  it  I  " 

This  was  addressed  confidentially  to 
both  of  us,  as  the  morsel  of  a  hand  came 
away  from  the  ^ce,  and  buried  itself 
arm  and  all,  in  the  bag  again. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Miss  Mow- 
cher?" said  Steerforth. 

"  Ha !  ha  I  ha  1  What  a  refreshing  set 
of  humbugs  we  are,  to  be  sure,  ain't  we, 
my  sweet  child?"  replied  that  morsel 
of^a  woman,  feeling  in  the  bag  with  her 
bead  on  one  side  and  her  eye  m  the  air. 
*'  Look  here !  "  taking  something  out. 
**  Scraps  of  the  Russian  Prince's  nails  ! 
Prince  Alphabet  turned  topsy-turvy,  / 
call  him,  for  his  name 's  got  all  the  letters 
in  it,  higgledy-piggledy." 

"The  Russian  Prince  is  a  client  of 
yours,  is  he?"  said  Steerforth. 

**  I  believe  you,  my  pet,"  replied  Miss 
Mowcher.  "I  keep  his  nails  in  order 
for  him.  Twice  a  week !  Fingers  and 
toes  I " 

"  He  pays  well,  I  hope? "  said  Steer- 
forth. 

"  Pays  as  he  speaks,  my  dear  child  — 
through  the  nose,"  replied  Miss  Mow- 
cher. "  None  of  your  close  shavers  the 
Prince  ain't.  You  'd  saw  so,  if  you  saw 
his  moustachios.  Red  by  nature,  black 
by  art." 

**  By  your  art,  of  course,"  said  Steer- 
forth. 

Miss  Mowcher  winked  assent. 
**  Forced  to  send  for  me.  Could  n't  help 
it.  The  climate  affected  Ais  dye  ;  it  did 
very  well  in  Russia,  but  it  was  no  go 
here.  You  -never  saw  such  a  rusty 
Prince  in  all  your  bom  days  as  he  was. 
Like  old  iron  1 " 

"  Is  that  why  you  called  him  a  hum- 
bug just  now?*'  inquired  Steerforth. 

"O,  you're  a  brotn  of  a  boy,  ain't 
you  ?  "  returned  Miss  Mowcher,  shaking 
her  head  violently.  "I  said  what  a  set 
of  humbugs  we  were  in  general,  and  I 
showed  you  the  scraps  of  the  Prince's 
nails  to  prove  it.  The  Prince's  nails  do 
more  for  me  in  private  fiunalies  of  the 


together.  I  always  carry  'em  about 
They  're  the  best  introduction.  If  Miss 
Mowcher  cuts  the  Prince's  naiis,  «He 
must  be  all  right.  I 'give  'em  away  to 
the  young  ladies.  They  put  'em  ia  al- 
bums, I  believe.  Ha  I  ha  !  ha  I  Upon 
my  life,  'the  whole  social  system'  {za 
the  men  call  it  when  they  make  speeches 
in  Parliament)  is  a  system  of  Prince's 
nails ! "  said  this  least  of  women,  tryisg 
to  fold  her  short  arms,  and  nodding  her 
large  head. 

Steerforth  laughed  heartily,  and  I 
laughed  too.  Miss  Mowcher  continu- 
ing all  the  time  to  shake  her  head 
(which  was  very  much  on  one  side),  and 
to  look  into  the  air  with  one  eye,  and 
to  wink  with  the  other.  ^ 

"  Well,  well !  "  she  said,  smiting  few 
small  knees,  and  rising,  "this  is  not 
business.  Come.  Steenorth,  let's  ex- 
plore the  polar  regions,  andhave  it  over^  ^ 

She  then  selected  two  or  three  of  ths 
little  instruments  and  a  little  bottle, 
and  asked  (to  my  surprise)  if  the  table 
would  bear.  On  Steerforth's  replyii]^ 
in  the  affirmative,  she  pushed  a  cWir 
against  it,  and,  beting  the  assistance 
of  my  hand,  mounted  up,  pretty  nimbly) 
to  the  top,  as  if  it  were  a  stage. 

"  If  either  of  you  saw  my  ankles,"  she 
said,  when  she  was  safely  elevated, 
"  say  so,  and  I  '11  go  home  and  destn^ 
myself" 

"  /  did  not,"  said  Steerforth. 

"/did  not,"  said  I. 

"  Well,  then,"  cried  Miss  Mowchet, 
"I  '11  consent  to  live.  Now,  ducky, 
ducky,  ducky,  come  to  Mrs.  Bond  an4 
be  killed." 

This  wsw  an  invocation  to  Steerforth 
to  place  himself  under  her  hands ;  who, 
accordingly,  sat  himself  down,  with  his 
back  to  the  table,  and  his  laughing  faoe 
towards  me,  and  submitted  his  head  to 
her  inspection,  evidently  fw  no  other 
purpose  than  our  entertainment.  To  see 
Miss  Mowcher  standii^  over  him,  look- 
ing at  his  rich  profusion  of  brown  hair 
through  a  large  round  magnifying-glas9, 
which  she  took  out  of  her  pocket,  wasa 
most  amaxing  spectacle. 

"  V<m  *rg  a  pretty  fellow  I "  said  Miss 
Mowcher,  after  a  brief  inspectioQ. 
"You'd  be  as  bald  as  a  friar  on  ^ 
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top  of  ytnir  head  in  twelve  months,  but 
ibr  me.  Just  half  a  minute,  my  young 
friend.  ai>d  we  *11  give  you  a  polishing 
that  shall  keep  vour  curls  on  for  the 
next  ten  years  !  '^ 

With  this,  she  tilted  some  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  little  bottle  on  to  one  of  the 
little  bits  of  flannel,  and,  as ain  impart- 
ing some  of  the  virtues  of  tnat  prepara- 
tiim  to  one  of  the  little  brushes,  began 
nibbing  and  scraping  away  with  iMth 
on  the  crown  of  Steeitorth's  head,  in  the 
busiest  manner  I  ever  witnessed,  talking 
all  the  time. 

"There's  Charley  Pyegrave,  the 
duke's  son,"  she  said.  "You  know 
Charley  ? "  peeping  round  into  his  fece. 

"A  little,^'  said  Steerforth. 

"What  a  man  he  is  I  Thereat  a 
whisker !  As  to  Charley's  legs,  if  they 
were  only  a  pair  (which  they  ain't), 
they'd  defy  competition.  Would  you 
befaeve  he  tried  to  do  without  me,  — in 
the  Life-Guards,  too  .>  " 

"  Mad  I "  said  Steerforth. 

**  It  looks  like  it.  However,  mad  or 
sane,  he  tried,"  returned  Miss  Mow- 
cber.  "  What  does  he  do,  but,  lo  and 
behold  you,  he  goes  into  a  perfumer's 
shop,  and  wants  to  buy  a  bottle  of  the 
Madagascar  Liquid." 

"Charley  does?"  said  Steerforth. 

"Charley  does.  But  they  haven't 
got  any  of  the  Madagascar  Liquid." 

"  What  is  it  ?  Something  to  drink  ?  " 
asked  Steerforth. 

"To  drink?"  returned  Miss  Mow- 
cher,  stopping  to  slap  his  cheek.  "  To 
doctor  hts  own  moustachios  with,  you 
know.  There  was  a  woman  in  the 
shop  —  elderly  female  —  ouite  a  Grif- 
fiti  —  who  had  never  even  heard  of  it  by 
name.  *  Begging  pardon,  sir,'  said  the 
Griffin  to  Charley,  *it  's  not  ^  not — not 
ROUGE,  is  it? '  '  Rouge,'  said  Charley 
to  the  Griffin.  *  What  the  unmention- 
able to  ears  polite  do  you  think  I  want 
with  roiwe?'  *No  offence,  sir,'  said 
the  Griffin ;  *  we  have  it  asked  for  by 
so  many  names,  I  thought  it  might  be.' 
Ns^  that,  my  child,"  continued  Miss 
Moiwcher,  ni1>bing  all  the  time  as  busily 
as  ever,  "  is  another  instance  of  the 
ftfreshing  humbug  I  was  spewing  of. 
/  ^  somethinK  in  that  way  myself— 
'parhaps  a  goMt  4eal — perhaps  a  little 


>^ sharp's  the  won!,  my  dear  boy*- 
never  mind  I " 

' '  In  what  way  do  vou  mean  ?  In 
the  rouge  way  ? "  said  Steerforth. 

"Put  this  and  that  together,  my 
tender  pupil,"  returned  the  wary  Mow- 
cher,  touching  her  nose,  "work  it  by 
the  rule  of  Secrets  in  all  trades,  and 
the  product  will  give  you  the  desired 
result  I  say  /  do  a  little  in  that  way 
myself.  One  Dowager,  she  calls  it  lip- 
salve. Another,  she  calls  it  gloves. 
Another,  she  calls  it  tucker-edging. 
Another,  she  calls  it  a  fan.  /  call  it 
whatever  they  call  it  I  supply  it  for 
'em,  but  we  keep  up  the  trick  so,  to 
one  another,  and  make  believe  with 
such  a  face,  that  they  'd  as  soon  think 
of  laying  it  on,  before  a  whole  drawing- 
room,  as  before  me.  And  when  I  wait 
upon  'em,  they  '11  say  to  me  sometimes 
—  with  it  on — thick,  and  no  mistake — 
'How  am  .1  looking,  Mowcher?  Am 
I  pale?'  Hat  ha  I  ha!  hal  Isn't 
that  refreshing,  my  young  friend  1 " 

I  never  did  in  my  days  behold  any- 
thing like  Mowcher  as  she  stood  upon 
the  dining-table,  intensely  enjoying  this 
refreshment,  rubbing  busily  at  Steer- 
forth's  head,  and  winking  at  me  over 
it. 

"  Ah  I  "  she  said.  "  Such  things  are 
not  much  in  demand  hereabouts.  That 
sets  me  oflf  again  1  I  have  n't  seen  a 
pretty  woman  since  I've  been  here, 
Jemmy." 

"  No?  "  said  Steerforth. 

"  Not  the  ghost  of  one,"  replied  Miss 
Mowcher. 

"  We  could  show  her  the  substance 
of  one,  I  think  ? "  said  Steerforth, 
addressing  his  eyes  to  mine.  "  £h, 
Daisy  ? " 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  I. 

"  Aha  ? "  cried  the  little  creature, 
glancing  sharply  at  my  face,  and  then 
peepingroundat  Steerforth's.  "Umph?" 

The  first  exclamation  sounded  like  a 
question  put  to  both  of  us,  and  the 
second  like  a  question  put  to  Steerforth 
only.  She  seemed  to  have  found  no 
answer  to  either,  but  continued  to  rub, 
with  her  head  on  one  side  and  her  eye 
turned  up,  as  if  she  were  looking  for  an 
answer  in  the  air,  and  were  confident 
of  its  a4n)earing  presently, 


field?"  she  cried,  after  a  pause,  and 
still  keeping  the  same  look-out.  **  Ay, 
ay  I" 

"  No,"  said  Steerforth,  before  I  could 
reply.  "  Nothing  of  the  sort.  On  the 
contrary,  Mr.  Copperfield  used —  or  I 
am  much  mistaken  —  to  have  a  great 
admiration  for  her:*' 

"Why  hasn't  he  now?"  returned 
Miss  Mowcher.  "  Is  he  fickle  ?  O  for 
shame  I  Did  he  sip  every  flower,  and 
change  every  hour,  until  Folly  his  pas- 
sion requited? — Is  her  name  Polly?" 

The  elfin  suddenness  with  which  she 
pounced  upon  me  with  this  question, 
and  a  searcning  look,  quite  disconcerted 
me  for  a  moment. 

"  No,  Miss  Mowcher,"  I  replied. 
"Her  name  is  Emily." 

"  Aha  ? "  she  cried  exactly  as  before. 
"Umph?  What  a  rattle  I  am?  Mr. 
Copperfield,  ain't  I  volatile?" 

Her  tone  and  look  implied  something 
that  was  not  agreeable  to  me  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subject.  So  I  said,  in  a 
graver  manner  than  any  of  us  had  yet 
assumed, — 

"  She  is  as  virtuous  as  she  is  pretty. 
She  is  engaged  to  he  married  to  a  most 
worthy  and  deserving  man  in  her  own 
station  of  life.     I  esteem  her  for  her 

good  sense,  as  much  as  I  admire  her  for 
er  good  looks." 

"Well  saidl"  cried  Steerforth. 
"  Hear,  hear,  hear  1  Now  I  '11  quench 
the  curiosity  of  this  little  Fatima,  my 
dear  Daisy,  by  leaving  her  nothing  to 
guess  at.  She  is  at  present  apprenticed. 
Miss  Mowcher,  or  articled,  or  whatever 
it  may  be,  to  Otner  and  Joram,  Haber- 
dashers, Milliners,  and  so  forth,  in  this 
town.  Do  you  observe?  Omer  and 
Joram.  The  promise  of  which  my 
fnend  has  spoken  is  made  and  entered 
into  with  her  cousin;  Christian  name. 
Ham ;  surname,  Peggotty ;  occupation, 
boat-builder ;  also  of  this  town.  She 
lives  with  a  relative  ;  Christian  name, 
unknown  ;  surname,  Peggotty ;  occupa- 
tion, seafaring ;  also  of  this  town.  She 
is  the  prettiest  and  most  enjgaging  little 
fairj^  in  the  world.  I  admire  her  —  as 
my  friend  does — exceedingly.  If  it  were 
not  that  I  might  appear  to  disparage 
her  Intended,  which  1  know  my  friend 


she  seems  to  be  throwing  herself  away; 
that  I  am  sure  she  might  do  bettet; 
and  that  I  swear  she  was  bom  to  be  a 
lady." 

Miss  Mowcher  listened  to  these 
words,  which  were  very  slowly  and  dis- 
tinctly spoken,  with  her  head  on  o»e 
side,  and  her  eyt  in  thtf  air,  aa  if  she 
were  still  looking  for  tliat  answer. 
When  he  ceased  she  became  brisk  again 
in  an  instant,  and  rattled  away  with  sur- 
prising volubility. 

"Ohl  And  that's  all  about  it,  is 
it?"  she  exclaimed,  trimming  his 
whiskers  with  a  little  restless  pair  of 
scissors,  that  went  glancing  round  his 
head  in  all  directions.  ''Very  well: 
very  well  I  Quite  a  long  story.  Ong^t 
to  end,  'And  tney  lived  happy  evsr  after- 
wards ' ;  ought  n't  it  ?  Ah  !  What 's  that 
game  at  forfeits?  I  love  my  love  widi 
an  £,  because  she's  enticing;  I  Itate 
her  with  an  £,  because  she 's  engaged. 
I  took  her  to  the  sign  of  the  exquisite, 
and  treated  her  with  an  elopement,  her 
name's  Emily,  and  she  lives  in  the 
east?  Ha  1  ha  I  ha  1  Mr.  Copperfield, 
ain't  I  volatile?" 

Merely  looking  at  me  with  extrava- 
gant slyness,  and  not  waiting  for  any 
reply,  she  continued,  without  drawmg 
breath,  — 

"  There  I  If  ever  any  scapegrace 
was  trimmed  and  touched  up  to  perfec- 
tion, you  are,  Steerforth.  If  I  under- 
stand any  noddle  in  the  world,  I  under- 
stand yours.  Do  you  hear  me  whea  I 
tell  you  that,  my  darling?  I  understand 
yours,"  peeping  down  into  his  face. 
"  Now  you  may  mizzle,  Jemmy  (as  we 
say  at  court),  and  if  Mr.  Copperfidd 
will  take  the  chair  I  '11  operate  on 
him." 

**What  do  you  sav,  Daisy?"  xn- 
(juired  Steerforth,  lauglimg,  and  resid- 
ing his  seat    "  Will  you  be  improved? " 

^*  Thank  you,  Miss  Mowcher,  not 
this  evening." 

"  Don't  say  no,"  returned  the  little 
woman,  looking  at  me  with  the  aspect 
of  a  connoisseur ;  "a  little  bit  more 
eyebrow?" 

"Thank  you,"  I  returned,  "some 
other  time." 

"  Have  it  carried  half  a  quarter  of  .an 
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inch  towards  the  temple,'*  said  Miss 
Mowcher.  *'We  can  do  it  in  a  fort- 
night." 

*'No,  I  thank  you.  Not  at  pres- 
ent." 

"  Go  in  for  a  tip, "  she  raged.  "  No  ? 
Let 's  get  the  scafiblding  up  then  for  a 
^r  of  whiskers.  Come!" 
'  i  could  not  help  blushing  as  I  de- 
dined,  for  I  felt  we  were  on  my  weak 
point  now.  But  Miss  Mowcher,  finding 
that  I  was  not  at  present  disposed  for 
any  decoration  within  the  range  of  her 
art;  and  that  I  was,  for  the  time  being, 
proof  s^ainst  the  blandishments  of  tloue 
small  bottle  which  she  held  up  before 
one  eye  to  enforce  her  persuasions,  said 
we  would  make  a  beginning  on  an  early 
day,  and  requested  tne  aid  of  my  hand 
to  descend  from  her  elevated  station. 
Thus  assisted,  she  skipped  down  with 
much  agility,  and  began  to  tie  her 
double  chin  mto  her  bonnet 

*'The  fee,"  said  Steerforth,  "is—" 

**  Five  bob,"  replied  Miss  Mowcher, 
"and  dirt  cheap,  my  chicken.  Ain't  I 
volatile,  Mr.  Copperfield?" 

I  replied  politely,  "Not  at  all." 
But  I  thought  she  was  rather  so,  when 
she  tossed  up  his  two  half-crowns  like  a 
goblin  pieman,  caught  them,  dropped 
tiiem  in  her  pocket,  and  gave  it  a  loud 
slap. 

"  That  »s  the  Till ! "  observed  Miss 
Mowcher,  standing  at  the  chair  again, 
and  replacing  in  the  bag  a  miscellane- 
ous collection  of  little  m)jects  she  had 
emptied  out  of  it.  "  Have  I  got  all 
n^  traps  ?  It  seems  so.  It  won^t  do  to 
be  like  long  Ned  Beadwood,  when  they 
took  him  to  church  *  to  marry  him  to 
somebodjr,'  as  he  says,  and  left  the 
bride  behind.  Ha  i  ha  !  ha  1  A  wick- 
ed rascal,  Ned,  but  droll  I  Now,  I 
know  I  'm  going  to  break  your  hearts, 
but  I  am  foroed  to  leave  you.  You 
must  call  up  all  your  fortitude,  and  try 
.  to  bear  it.  Good  by,  Mr.  Copperfield  I 
Take  care  of  yourself,  Jockey  of  Nor- 
'  folk !  How  1  have  been  rattling  on ! 
It  ^s  all  the  £iult  of  you  two  wretches. 
■/  foifpve  you  !  *  Boo  swore  t '  as  the 
Englishman  said  for  '  Good  night,'  when 
-he  first  learnt  French,  and  thought  it 


so   like    English. 
.<£acksl" 


'Bob  swore,     my 


With  the  bag  slung  over  her  arm, 
and  rattling  as  she  waddled  away,  she 
waddled  to  the  door ;  where  she  stopped 
to  inquire  if  she  should  leave  us  a  lock 
of  her  hair.  "  Ain't  I  volatile  ?  "  she 
added,  as  a  commentary  on  this  offer, 
and,  with  her  finger  on  her  nose,  de- 
parted. 

Steerforth  laughed  to  that  degree, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  nelp 
laughing  too;  though  I  am  not  sure  I 
should  have  done  so,  but  for  this  in- 
ducement. When  we  had  had  our 
laugh  quite  out,  which  was  after  some 
time,  he  told  me  that  Miss  Mowcher 
had  quite  an  extensive  connection,  and 
made  herself  useful  to  a  variety  of  peo- 
ple in  a  variety  of  ways.  Some  people 
trifled  with  her  as  a  mere  oddity,  he 
said ;  but  she  was  as  shrewdly  and 
sharply  observant  as  any  one  he  knew, 
and  as  long-headed  as  she  was  short- 
armed.  He  told  me  that  what  she 
had  said  of  being  here,  and  there,  and 
everywhere  was  true  enough ;  for  she 
made  little  dauts  into  the  provinces,  and 
seemed  to  pick  up  customers  every- 
where, and  to  know  everj[body.  I 
asked  him  what  her  disposition  was ; 
whether  it  was  at  all  mischievous,  and 
if  her  sympathies  were  generally  on  the 
right  side  of  things ;  but,  not  succeed- 
ing in  attracting  his  attention  to  these 
questions  after  two  or  three  attempts,  I 
forbore  or  forgot  to  repeat  them._  He 
told  me  instead,  with  much  rapidity, 
a  good  deal  about  her  skill,  and  her 
profits ;  and  about  her  being  a  scientific 
cupper,  if  I  should  ever  have  occasion 
for  her  services  in  that  capacity. 

She  was  the  principal  theme  of  our 
conversation  during  the  evening  :  and 
when  we  parted  for  the  night  Steerforth 
called  after  me  over  the  banisters, 
"  Bob  swore  !  "  as  I  went  down  stairs. 

I  was  surprised,  when  I  came  to  Mr. 
Barkis's  house,  to  find  Ham  walking  up 
and  down  in  front  of  it,  and  still  more 
surprised  to  learn  from  him  that  little 
Em'ly  was  inside.  I  naturally  inquired 
why  he  was  not  there  too,  instead  of 
pacing  the  streets  by  himself? 

"Why,  you  see,  Mas'r  Davy,"  he 
rejoined,  in  a  hesitating  manner,  "  Em'- 
ly, she 's  talking  to  some  'un  in  here." 

"I  should  have  thought,"   ssud  I. 
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smiling,  "that  that  was  a  reason  for 
your  D«ing  in  here  too.  Ham." 

••  Well,  Mas'r  Davy,  in  a  general 
way,  so  't  would  be,"  he  returned ; 
"but  look' ee  here,  Mas'r  Davy,"  low- 
ering his  voice,  and  speaking  very 
gravely.  "  It 's  a  young  woman,  sir,  — 
a  young  woman  that  Em'ly  know'd 
once,  and  doen't  ought  to  know  no 
more." 

When  I  heard  these  words,  a  light 
began  to  fall  upon  the  figure  I  had  seen 
following  them,  s(»ne  hours  ago. 

"  It 's  a  poor  wurem,  Mas'r  Davy," 
said  Ham,  "  as  is  trod  under  foot  by  all 
the  town.  Up  street  and  down  street 
The  mowld  o'  the  churchyard  don't 
hold  any  that  the  folk  shrink  away 
from,  more."  * 

"Did  I  see  her  to-night,  Ham,  on 
the  sands,  after  we  met  yon?  " 

"  Keeping  us  in  sight  ?  "  said  Ham. 
"  It  *s  like  you  did,  Mas'r  Davy.  Not 
that  I  know'd  then,  she  was  theer,  sir, 
but  along  of  her  creeping  soon  arter- 
wards  under  Em'Iy's  little  winder, 
when  she  see  the  light  come,  and 
whisp'ring,  *  Em'ly,  Em'ly,  for  Christ's 
sake,  have  a  woman's  heart  towards 
me.  I  was  once  like  you!'  Those 
was  solemn  words,  Mas'r  Davy,  f\a  to 
hear  1 " 

"  They  were  indeed.  Ham.  What 
did  Em'ly  do?" 

"Says  Em'ly,  'Martha,  is  it  you? 

0  Martha,  can  it  be  you  ! '  —  for  they 
had  sat  at  work  together,  many  a  day, 
at  Mr.  Omer's." 

"  I  recollect  her  now  I  "  cried  I,  re- 
calling one  of  the  two  girls  I  had  seen 
when  I  first  went  there.  "  I  recollect 
her  quite  well ! " 

"  Martha  Endell,"  said  Ham.  "Two 
or  three  year  older  than  Em'ly,  but  was 
at  the  school  with  her." 

"I  never  heard  her  name,"  said  I. 
"I  didn't  mean  to  interrupt  you." 

"For  the  matter  o'  that,  Mas'r  Da- 
vy," replied  Ham,  "  all 's  told  a'most  in 
them  words,  *  Em'ly,  Em'ly,  for  Christ's 
sake,  have  a  woman's  heart  towards  me. 

1  was  once  like  you  I '  She  wanted  to 
speak  to  Em'ly.  Em'ly  could  n't  speak 
to  her  theer,  for  her  loving  unde  was 
come  home,,  and  he  wouldn't — no, 
Mas'r  Davy/*  said  Ham,  with  great 


earnestness,  "he  could  n*t,  kind-natur^d, 
tender-hearted  as  he  is,  see  them  two 
together,  side  by  side,  for  all  the  treas- 
ures that 's  wrecked  in  the  sea." 

I  felt  how  true  this  was.  I  knew  it, 
on  the  instant,  quite  as  well  as  Ham. 

"  So  Em'ly  writes  in  pencil  on  a  bit 
of  paper,"  he  pursued,  "  and  gives  it  io 
her  out  o'  window  to  bring  here.  •  Show 
that,'  she  says,  '  to  my  aunt  Mrs.  Bar- 
kis, and  she  '11  set  you  down  by  her  fire, 
for  the  love  of  me,  till  unde  is  gone  out, 
and  I  can  come.'  By  and  by  she  tells 
roe  what  I  tell  you,  Mas'r  Davy,  and 
asks  me  to  bring  her.  What  can  I  do? 
She  doen't  ought  to  know  any  such, 
but  I  can't  deny  her,  when  the  tears 
is  on  her  face." 

He  put  his  hand  into  the  breast  of  his 
shaggy  jacket,  and  took  out  with  great 
care  a  pretty  little  ourse. 

"  And  if  I  could  deny  her  when  the 
tears  was  on  her  face,  Mas'r  Davy,"  said 
Ham,  tenderly  adjusting  it  on  the  rough 

galm  of  his  hand,  "  how  could  I  deny 
er  when  she  give  me  this  to  cany  for 
her — knowing  what  she  brought  it  for? 
Such  a  toy  as  it  is!"  s2ud  Ham, 
thoughtfully  looking  on  it.  "  With 
such  a  little  money  in  it,  Emly  my 
dear ! "        , 

I  shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand  wh^ 
he  had  put  it  away  again,  —  for  that  was 
more  satisfactory  to  me  than  saymg  any- 
thing,— and  we  walked  up  and  down, 
for  a  minute  or  two,  in  silence.  The 
door  opened  then,  and  Peggotty  ap- 
peared, beckoning  to  Ham  to  come  in. 
I  would  have  kept  away,  but  she  came 
after  me,  entreating  me  to  come  in 
too.  Even  then,  I  would  have  avoided 
the  room  where  they  all  were,  but  for  its 
being  the  neat-tiled  kitchen  I  havemen-' 
tioned  more  than  once.  The  door  open- 
ing immediately  into  it,  I  found  myself ' 
among  them,  before  I  considered  whith- 
er I  was  going. 

The  girl  —  the  same  I  had  seen  upon' 
the  sands — was  near  the  fire.  She  was 
sitting  on  the  ground,  with  her  head  and 
one  arm  lying  on  a  chair.  I  fancied, 
from  the  disposition  of  her  figure,  that 
Em'ly  had  but  newly  risen  from  the 
chair,  and  that  the  forlorn  head  might 
perhaps  have  been  lying  on  her  lap.  I 
saw  but  little  of  the  girl's  &ce,  over 
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irtikfa  her  hair  fell  loose  and  scattered, 
as  if  she  had  been  disordering  it  with 
her  own  hands;  but  I  saw  that  she 
was  young,  and  of  a  fair  complexion. 
Pegaptty  had  been  cryine.  So  had  lit- 
tle £m*ly.  Not  a  word  was  spoken 
^^n  we  first  went  in ;  and  the  Dutch 
clock  by  the  dresser  seemed,  in  the  si- 
lence, to  tick  twice  as  loud  as  usual. 

Em'ly  ^poke  first 

"  Martha  wants,"  she  said  to  Ham, 
**  to  go  to  London." 

**  Why  to  London  ?  "  returned  Ham. 

He  stood  between  them,  looking  on 
the  prostrate  girl  witli  a  mixture  of  com- 
passion for  her,  and  of  jealousy  of  her 
holding  any  companionship  with  her 
whom  tie  loved  so  weU,  which  I  have 
alietyw  remembered  distinctly.  They 
both  spoke  as  if  she  were  ill ;  in  a  soft, 
suppressed  tone  that  was  plainly  heard, 
although  it  hardly  rose  above  a  whis- 
per. 

"  Better  there  than  here,"  said  a  third 
voice  aloud,  —  Martha's,  though  she  did 
not  move.  "  No  one  knows  me  there. 
Everybody  knows  me  here." 

"  What  will  she  do  there  ? "  inquired 
Ham. 

She  lifted  up  her  head,  and  looked 
darkly  round  at  him  for  a  moment; 
then  laid  it  down  again,  and  curved 
her  right  arm  about  her  neck,  as  a 
woman  in  a  fever,  or  in  an  agony  of 
pam  firom  a  shot,  might  twist  herself 

"  She  will  try  to  do  well,"  said  little 
Em'ly.  "  You  don't  know  what  she  has 
said  to  us.  Does  he  —  do  they  — 
aunt?" 

Peggotty  shook  her  head  compassion- 
ately. 

"  I  '11  try,'*  said  Martha,  "  if  you  '11 
help  me  away.  I  never  can  do  worse 
than  I  have  done  here.  I  ma^  do 
better.  Oh ! "  with  a  dreadful  shiver, 
"take  me  out  of  these  streets,  where 
the  whole  town  knows  me  from  a 
child  I " 

As  Em'ly  held  out  her  hand  to  Ham, 
I  saw  him  put  in  it  a  little  canvas  bag. 
She  took  it,  as  if  she  thought  it  were  her 
purse,  and  made  a  step  or  two  forward : 
but  finding  her  mistake,  came  back  to 
where  he  had  retired  near  me,  and 
showed  it  to  him. 

*'  It's  all  youm,  Em'ly,"  I  coxildhear 


him  say.  '*  I  have  n't  nowt  in  all  the 
wureld  that  ain't  youm,  my  dear.  It 
ain't  of  no  delight  to  me,  except  for 
you  1 " 

The  tears  rose  fireshly  in  her  eyes,  but 
shetiumed  away  and  went  to  Martha. 
What  she  gave  her,  I  don't  know.  I 
saw  her  stooping  over  her,  and  putting 
money  in  her  bosom.  She  whispered 
something,  and  asked  was  that  enough? 
"  More  than  enough,"  the  other  said, 
and  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it. 

Then  Martha  arose,  and  gathering 
her  shawl  about  her,  covering  her  face 
with  it,  and  weeping  aloud,  went  slowly, 
to  the  door.  She  stopped  a  moment 
before  going  out,  as  it  she  would  have 
uttered  something  or  turned  back ;  but 
no  word  passed  ner  lips.  Making  the 
same  low,  dreary,  wretched  moaning  in 
her  shawl,  she  went  away. 

As  the  door  closed,  little  Em'ly  looked 
at  us  three  in  a  hurried  manner,  and 
then  hid  her  iajot  in  her  hands,  and  fell 
to  sobbing. 

*'  Doen^t,  Em'ly  I  '*  said  Ham,  tapping 
her  eently  on  the  shoulder.  "  Doen't, 
my  dear  I  You  doen't  ought  to  cry  so» 
pretty  1 " 

"  O  Ham  ! "  she  exclaimed,  still 
weeping  pitifully,  "  I  am  not  as  good  a 
girl  as  I  ought  to  be  !  I  know  I  have 
not  the  thankful  heart  sometimes  I 
ought  to  have  1 " 

^  Yes,  yes,  you  have,  I  'msure,"  said 
Ham. 

"  No  I  no  1  no  1"  cried  little  Em'ly, 
sobbing  and  shaking  her  head.  **  I  am 
not  as  good  a  girl  as  I  ought  to  be.  Not 
near  I  not  near  I  "   ^ 

And  still  she  cried  as  if  her  heart 
would  break. 

**I  try  your  love  too  much.  I  know 
I  do  I "  she  sobbed.  "  I  am  often  cross 
to  you,  and  changeable  with  you,  when 
I  ought  to  be  &r  different.  You  are 
never  so  to  me.    Why  am  I  ever  so  to 

Sou,  when  I  should  think  of  nothing 
ut  how  to  be  grateful,  and  to  make  you 

^  You  always  make  me  so,"  said 
Ham,  "  my  dear  I  I  am  happy  in  the 
sight  of  you.  I  am  happy,  all  day  long, 
in  the  thoughts  of  you." 

••  Ah  I  that 's  not  enough  I  "  she  cried. 
"That  is  because  you  are  good;  not 
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nave  oeen  a  oetter  lortune  lor  you,  u 
you  had  been  fond  of  some  one  else,  — 
of  some  one  steadier  and  much  worthier 
than  me,  who  was  all  bound  up  in 

?rou,  and  never  vain  and  changeable 
ike  me  I " 

"  Poor  little  tender-heart,"  said  Ham, 
in  a  low  voice.  *'  Martha  has  overset 
her,  altogether." 

"Please,  aunt,"  sobbed  Em'ly,  "come 
here,  and  let  me  lay  ray  head  upon  you. 
O,  I  am  very  miserable  to-night,  aunt  I 
O,.  I  am  not  as  good  a  girl  as  I  ought  to 
be.     I  am  not,  I  know  I " 

Peggotty  had  hastened  to  the  chair 
before  the  fire.  Em'ly  with  her  arms 
around  her  neck,  kneeled  by  her,  look- 
ing up  most  earnestly  into  her  face. 

'  O,  pray,  aunt,  try  to  help  me  I 
Ham,  dear,  try  to  help  me  !  Mr.  Da- 
vid, for  the  sake  of  old  times,  do,  please, 
try  to  help  me  !  I  want  to  be  a  better 
girl  than  I  am.  I  want  to  feel  a  hun- 
dred times  more  thankful  than  I  do.  I 
want  to  feel  more,  what  a  blessed  thing 
it  is  to  be  the  wife  of  a  good  man,  and 
to  lead  a  peaceful  life.  O  me,  O  me  I 
O.my  heart,  my  heart  I " 

She  dropped  her  face  on  my  old 
nurse's  breast,  and,  ceasing  this  suppli- 
cation, which  in  its  agony  and  grief  was 
half  a  woman's,  half  a  child's,  as  all 
her  manner  was  (being,  in  that,  more 
natural,  and  better  suited  to  her  beauty, 
as  I  thought,  than  any  other  manner 
could  have  been),  wept  silently,  while 
my  old  nurse  hushed  her  like  an  in- 
fant. 

She  got  calmer  by  degrees,  and  then 
we  soothed  her;  now  talking  encour- 
agingly, and  now  jesting  a  fittle  with 
her,  until  she  began  to  raise  her  head 
and  speak  to  us.  So  we  got  on,  un- 
til she  was  able  to  smile,  and  then  to 
lau^h,  and  then  to  sit  up  half  ashamed ; 
while  Peggotty  recalled  her  stray  ring- 
lets, dried  her  eyes,  and  made  her  neat 
agaiut  lest  her  uncle  should  wonder, 
when  she  got  home,  why  his  darling  had 
been  crying. 

I  saw  her  do,  that  night,  what  I  had 
never  seen  her  do  before.  I  saw  her 
innocently  kiss  her  chosen  husband  on 
the  cheek,  and  creep  close  to  his  bluff 
form  as  if  it  were  her  best  support. 


wanmg  mooniignt,  ana  i  looKca  alter 
them,  comparing  their  departure  in  my 
mind  with  Martha's,  I  saw  that  she  held 
his  arm  with  both  her  hands,  and  still 
kept  close  to  him. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

1  CORROBORATE  MR.  DICK,  AND  CHOOSE 
A   PROFESSION. 

When  I  awoke  in  the  morning  I 
thought  very  much  of  little  Em'ly,  and  " 
her  emotion  last  night,  after  Martha 
had  left.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  come  into 
the  knowledge  of  those  domestic  weak- 
nesses and  tendernesses  in  a  sacred  con- 
fidence, and  that  to  disclose  them,  even 
to  Steerforth,  would  be  wrong.  I  ha4 
no  gentler  feeling  towards  any  one 
than  towards  the  pretty  creature  who 
had  been  my  playmate,  and  whom  I 
have  always  oeen  persuaded,  and  shall 
always  be  persuaded,  to  my  dying  dajf, 
I  then  devotedly  loved.  The  repeti- 
tion to  any  ears  —  even  to  Steerforth's 
— of  what  she  had  been  unable  to  re- 
press when  her  heart  lay  open  to  me 
by  an  accident,  I  felt  would  be  a  rough  . 
deed,  unworthy  of  myself,  unworthy  of 
the  light  of  our  pure  childhood,  which 
I  always  saw  encircling  her  head.  I 
made  a  resolution,  therefore,  to  keep  it 
in  my  own  breast;  and  there  it  gave 
her  image  a  new  grace. 

While  we  were  at  breakfast  a  letter 
was  delivered  to  me  from  my  aunt.  As 
it  contained  matter  on  which  I  thoi^ht 
Steerforth  could  advise  me  as  well  as 
any  one,  and  on  which  I  knew  I  should 
be  delighted  to  consult  him,  I  resolved 
to  make  it  a  subject  of  discussion  on 
our  journey  home.  For  the  present  we 
had  enougn  to  do,  in  taking  leave  of  all  - 
our  friends.  Mr.  Barkis  was  far  from 
being  the  last  among  them,  in  his  regret 
at  our  departure ;  and  I  believe  would 
even  have  opened  the  box  a^ain,  and 
sacrificed  another  guinea,  if  it  would 
have  kept  us  eight-and-forty  hours  in 
Yarmouth.  Peggotty  and  all  her  fam- 
ily were  full  of  grief  at  our  going.  The 
whole  house  of  Omer  and  Joram  turned  . 
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out  to  bid  us  good  by ;  and  there  were 
so  many  seafanng  volunteers  in  attend- 
ance on  Steerforth,  when  our  portman- 
teaus went  to  the  xx>ach,  that  if  we  had 
had  the  baggage  of  a  regiment  with  us, 
we  should  hardly  have  wanted  porters 
to  carry  it  In  a  word,  we  departed  to 
the  regret  and  admiration  of  all  con- 
cerned, and^  left  a  great  many  people 
very  sorry  behind  us. 

.*'  Do  you  stay  long  here,  Littimer?  " 
ssdd"  I,  as  he  stood  waiting  to  see  the 
coach  start. 

v'No>  sir,"  be  replied;  *' probably 
n<;it  very  long,  dr.'* 

^'He  can  nardly  say  just  now,"  ob- 
served Steerforth,  carelessly.  "He 
ktiows  what  he  has  to  do,  and  he  '11  do 
it." 

"That  I  am  sure  he  will,"  said  I. 

Littimer  touched  his  hat  in  acknowl- 
e4gment  of  my  good  opinion,  and  I  felt 
about  eight  years  old.  He  touched  it 
ouce  more,  wishing  us  a  good  ioumey ; 
aqd  we  left  him  standing  on  the  pave- 
ment, as  respectable  a  mystery  as  any 
pyramid  in  £gypt 

Tor  some  htUe  time  we  held  no  con- 
vi^rsation,  Steeiforth  being  unusually 
silent,  and  I  beii^  sufficiently  engaged 
in'  wonderii^,  within  myself,  when  I 
should  see  the  old  places  again,  and 
what  pew  changes  might  hai^)en  to  me 
or,  them  in  the  mean  while.  At  length 
Steerforth,  becoming  gay  and  talkative 
in;a  moment,  as  he  could  become  any- 
thmg  he  liked  at  any  moment,  pulled 
me  by  the  arm,  — 

'*  Find  a  voice,  David.  What  about 
the  letter  you  were  speaking  of  at  break- 

fest?"  1— "6 

"  O,"  said  I,  taking  it  out  of  my 
podket.     **  It 's  from  my  aunt." 

**  And  what  does  she  say  requiring 
consideration  ?  " 

**Why,  she  reminds  me,  Steerforth," 
said  I,  "  that  I  came  out  on  this  expedi- 
tioii  to  look  about  me,  and  to  think  a 
Utite.*^  . 

**  Which  of  course  you  have  done  ?  " 

V  Indeed  I  can't  say  I  have  particu- 
larly; To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am 
afiaid  I  had  forgotten  it" 

**  Well !  look  about  you  now,  and 
iD$ke  up  for  ^our  negligence,"  said 
SteedMth.    "  Look  to  th«  right,  and  1 
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you'll  see  a  flat  country,  with  a  good 
deal  of  marsh  in  it ;  look  to  the  left, 
and  you  '11  see  the  same.  Look  to  the 
front,  and  you  '11  find  no  difference ; 
look  to  the  rear,  and  there  it  is  still." 

I  laughed,  and  replied  that  1  saw  no 
suitable  {iroiession  in  the  whole  pros- 
pect ;  which  was  perhaps  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  its  flatness. 

"  What  says  our  aunt  on  the  sub- 
ject?" inquired  Steerforth,  glancing  at 
the  letter  m  my  hand.  "  Does  she  sug- 
gest anything  ?  " 

*'  Why,  yes,"  said  L  "  She  asks  me, 
here,  if  I  think  I  should  like  to  be  a 
proctor  ?    What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  " 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  replied  Steer- 
forth, coolly.  ^  "  You  may  as  well  do 
that  as  anything  ^s/^y  I  suppose?" 

I  could  not  help  laughing  again,  at 
his  balancing  all  callings  and  profes- 
sions so  equaUy ;  and  I  told  him  so. 

"What  is  a  proctor,  Steerforth?" 
said  I. 

"  Why,  he  is  a  sort  of  monkish  at- 
torney,'' replied  Steerforth.  "He  is, 
to  some  faded  courts  held  in  Doctors* 
Commons, — a  lazy  old  nook  near  St. 
Paul's  Churchjrard,  — what  solicitors  Eu-e 
to  the  courts  of  law  and  equity.  He  is 
a  functionary  whose  existence,  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  would  have 
terminated  about  two  hundred  ^ears 
ago.  I  can  tell  you  best  what  he  is,  by 
telling  you  what  Doctors'  Commons  is. 
It 's  a  little  out-of-the-way  place,  where 
they  administer  what  is  called  ecclesi- 
astical law.  and  play  all  kinds  of  tricks 
with  obsolete  old  monsters  of  acts  of 
Parliament,  which  three  fourths  of  the 
world  know  nothing  about,  and  the 
other  fourth  supposes  to  have  been  dug 
up,  in  a  fossil  state,  in  the  days  of  the 
Edwards.  It 's  a  place  that  has  an  an- 
cient monopoly  in  suits  about  people's 
wills  and  people's  marriages,  and  dis- 
putes among  ships  and  boats." 

"  Nonsense,  Steerforth  !  "  I  ex- 
claimed. "  You  don't  mean  to  say  that 
there  is  any  affinity  between  nautical 
matters  and  ecclesiastical  matters?" 

"  I  don't,  indeed,  my  dear  boy,"  he 
returned ;  "but  I  mean  to  say  that  they 
are  managed  and  decided  by  the  same 
set  of  people,  down  in  that  same  Doc- 
tors   Commons.     You  shall  go  ther» 
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one  day,  and  find  them  blunderii^ 
through  half  the  nautical  tenns  in 
Young's  Dictionary,  apropos  of  the 
*  Nancy'  having  run  down  the  'Sarah 
Jane,'  or  Mr.  Peg^otty  and  the  Yar- 
mouth boatmen  havmg  put  off  in  a  gale 
of  wind  with  an  anchor  aiid  cable  to 
the  'Nelson'  Indiaman  in  distress; 
and  you  shall  go  there  another  day, 
and  find  them  deep  in  the  evidence, 
pro  and  con.,  respecting  a  clergyman 
who  has  misbehaved  himself;  and  you 
shall  find  the  judge  in  the  nautical  case 
the  advocate  in  the  clergyman's  case, 
or  contrariwise.  They  are  like  actors : 
now  a  man's  a  judge,  and  now  he  is 
not  a  judge ;  now  he  *s  one  thing,  now 
he  *s  another ;  now  he  's  something 
else,  change  and  change  about;  but 
it's  always  a  very  pleasant  profitable 
little  a&ir  of  private  theatricals,  pre- 
sented to  an  uncommonly  select  audi- 
ence." 

"  But  advocates  and  proctors  are  not 
one  and  the  same?"  said  I,  a  little 
puzzled.     "  Are  they  ? " 

"No,"  returned  Steerforth,  "the  ad- 
vocates are  civilians, — men  who  have 
taken  a  doctor's  degree  at  college, — 
which  is  the  first  reason  of  my  knowing 
anything  about  it.  The  proctors  em- 
ploy tlie  advocates.  Both  get  very 
comfortable  fees,  and  altogether  they 
make  a  mighty  snug  little  party.  On 
the  whole  I  would  recommend  you  to 
take  to  Doctors'  Commons  kindly,  Da- 
vid. They  plume  themselves  on  their 
gentility  tnere,  I  can  teU  you,  if  that 's 
any  satisfaction." 

I  made  allowance  for  Steerforth's 
light  way  of  treating  the  subject,  and 
considenng  it  with  reference  to  the 
staid  air  of  gravity  and  antiquity  which 
I  associated  with  that  "lazy  old  nook 
near  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,"  did  not 
feel  indisposed  towards  my  aunt's  sug- 
gestion ;  which  she  left  to  my  free  deci- 
sion, making  no  scruple  of  telling  me 
that  it  had  occurred  to  her,  on  her  late- 
ly visiting  her  own  proctor  in  Doctors' 
Commons  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
her  will  in  my  favor. 

"That's  a  laudable  proceeding  on 
the  part  of  our  aunt,  at  all  events,"  said 
Steerforth,  when  I  mentioned  it ;  "  and 
one  deserving  of  all  encouragement 


Daisy,  my  advice  is  that  you  take  kind- 
ly to  Doctors'  Commons.'' 

I  quite  made  up  my  mind  to  do  so. 
I  then  told  Steerforth  that  mv  aunt  was 
in  town  awaiting  me  (as  I  found  from 
her  letter),  and  that  she  had  takea 
lodgings  for  a  week  at  a  kind  of  private 
hotel  m  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  where 
there  was  a  stone  staircase,  and  a  con- 
venient door  in  the  roof;  my  aunt  being 
firmly  persuaded  that  every  house  in 
London  was  going  to  be  burnt  down 
every  nieht. 

We  achieved  the  rest  of  our  journey 
pleasandy,  sometimes  recurring  to  Doc- 
tors' Commons,  and  anticipating  the 
distant  days  when  I  should  oe  a  proc- 
tor there,  which  Steerforth  pictured  in 
a  variety  of  humorous  and  whimsical 
lights,  that  made  us  both  merry.  When 
we  came  to  our  journey's  end,  he  went 
home,  engaging  to  call  upon  me  next 
day  but  one ;  and  I  drove  to  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  where  I  found  my  aunt  up, 
and  waitine  supper. 

If  I  had  been  round  the  world  smce 
we  parted,  we  could  hardly  have  been 
better  pleased  to  meet  again.  My  aunt 
cried  outright  as  she  embraced  me,  and 
said,  pretending  to  laugh,  that  if  my 
poor  mother  had  been  alive,  that  silly 
little  creature  would  have  shed  tears, 
she  had  no  doubt. 

•'  So  you  have  left  Mr.  Dick  behind, 
aunt  ?  '*^  said  I.  "  I  am  sorry  for  that 
Ah-  Janet,  how  do  you  do  ?  " 

As  Janet  courtesied,  hoping  I  was  well, 
I  observed  my  aunt's  visage  lengthen 
very  much. 

''^I  am  sorry  for  it,  too,"  said  my 
aunt,  rubbing  her  nose.  "  I  have  had 
no  peace  of  mind.  Trot,  since  I  have 
been  here." 

Before  I  could  ask  why,  she  told  me. 

•*  I  am  convinced,"  said  my  aunt, 
laying  her  hand  with  melancholy  firm- 
ness on  the  table,  "  that  Dick's  charac- 
ter is  not  a  character  to  keep  the  don- 
keys oflf.  I  am  confident  he  wants 
strength  of  purpose.  I  ought  to  have 
left  Janet  at  home,  instead,  and  then 
my  mind  might  perhaps  have  been  at 
ease.  If  ever  there  was  a  donkey  tres- 
passing on  my  green,"  said  my  aunt, 
with  emphasis,  "there  was  one  this  af- 
ternoon at  four  o'clock.    A  cold  feelias 
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'  came  over  raz  from  head  to  foot,  and  I 
know'yX  was  a  donkey  I  '* 

I  tried  to  comfort  her  on  this  point, 
but  she  rejected  consolation. 

"It  was  a  donkey,'*  said  my  aunt; 
**  and  it  was  the  one  with  the  stumpy 
tail  which  that  Murdering  sister  of  a 
-woman  rode,^  when  she  came  to  my 
house."  This  had  been,  ever  since,  the 
only  name  my  aunt  knew  for  Miss 
Murdstone.  "  If  there  is  any  Donkey 
in  Dover,  whose  audacity  it  is  harder 
to  me  to  bear  than  another's,  that," 
said  my  aunt,  striking  the  table,  *'  is  the 
animal ! " 

Janet  ventured  to  suggest  that  my 
aunt  might  be  disturbing  herself  unne- 
cessarily, and  that  she  believed  the  don- 
key in  question  was  then  engaged  in  the 
sand  and  gravel  line  of  business,  and 
was  not  available  for  purposes  of  tres- 
pass. But  my  aunt  wouldn't  hear  of 
It. 

Supper  was  comfortably  served  and 
hot,  though  my  aunt's  rooms  were  very 
lugh  up,  —  whether  that  she  might  have 
more  stone  stairs  for  her  money,  or 
might  be  nearer  to  the  door  in  the  roof 
I  don't  know,  — and  consisted  of  a  roast 
fowl,  a  steak,  and  some  vep;etables,  to 
Jdl  of  which  I  did  ample  justice,  and 
which  were  all  excellent.  But  my  aunt 
had  her  own  ideas  concerning  London 
provision,  and  ate  but  little. 

"  I  suppose  this  unfortunate  fowl  was 
bom  and  brought  up  in  a  cellar,"  said 
my  aunt,  "and  never  took  the  air  ex- 
cept on  a  hackney  coach-stand.  I  hope 
the  steak  may  be  beef,  but  I  don't  be- 
lieve it  Nothing 's  genuine  in  the 
place,  in  my  opinion,  but  the  dirt." 

**  Don't  you  think  the  fowl  may  have 
come  out  of  the  country,  aunt?"  I 
hinted. 

"Certainly  not,"  returned  my  aunt 
**It  woiJd  be  no  pleasure  to  a  London 
tradesman  to  self  anything  which  was 
what  he  pretended  it  was.''^ 
,  I  did  not  venture  to  controvert  this 
opinion,  but  I  made  a  good  supper, 
which  it  greatly  satisfied  her  to  see  me 
do.^  When  the  table  was  cleared,  Janet 
assisted  her  to  arrange  her  hair,  to  put 
on  her  nightcap,  which  was  of  a  smart- 
er construction  than  usual  ("in  case  of 
^re,**  my  aunt  saidX  and  t«  fold  her 


cown  back  over  her  knees,  these  being 
her  usual  preparations  for  warming  her- 
self before  going  to  bed.  ^  I  then  made 
her,  According  to  certain  established 
regulations,  from  which  no  deviation, 
however  slight,  could  ever  be  permitted, 
a  glass  of  not  white  wine  and  water, 
and  a  slice  of  toast  cut  into  long  thin 
strips.  With  these  accompaniments 
we  were  left  alone  to  finish  the  evening, 
my  aunt  sitting  opposite  to  me  drinking 
her  wine  and  water ;  soaking  her  strips 
of  toast  in  it,  one  bv  one,  before  eating 
them  ;  and  looking  oenignantly  on  me, 
firom  among  the  borders  of  her  night- 
cap. 

^*  Well,  Trot,"  she  began,  "  what  do 
you  think  of  the  proctor  plan?  Or 
have  you  not  begun  to  think  about  it 
yet?'^ 

**  I  have  thought  a  good  deal  about  it, 
my  dear  aunt,  and  I  have  ulked  a  good 
deal  about  it  with  Steerforth.  I  like  it 
very  much  indeed.  I  like  it  exceed- 
ingly." 

^'  Come  !  "  said  my  aunt  "  That 's 
cheering ! " 

"  I  have  only  one  difficulty,  aunt." 

"Say  what  it  is,  Trot,'''  she  re- 
turned. 

"Why,  I  want  to  ask,  aunt,  as  this 
seems,  from  what  I  understand,  to  be  a 
limited  profession,  whether  my  entrance 
into  it  would  not  be  very  expensive  ?  " 

"It  will  cost,"  returned  my  aunt, 
"  to  article  you,  just  a  thousand 
pounds." 

"  Now,  my  dear  aunt,"  said  I,  draw- 
ing my  chair  nearer,  "  I  am  uneasy  in 
my  mind  about  that.  It 's  a  large  sura 
of  money.  You  have  expended  a  great 
deal  on  my  education,  and  have  always 
been  as  liberal  to  me  in  all  things  as  it 
was  possible  to  be.  You  have  been  the 
soul  of  generosity.  Surely  there  are 
some  ways  in  which  I  might  begin  life 
with  hardly  any  outlay,  and  yet  begin 
with  a  good  hope  of  getting  on  by  reso- 
lution and  exertion.  Are  you  sure  that 
it  would  not  be  better  to  try  that  course? 
Are  you  certain  that  you  can  afford  to 
part  with  so  much  money,  and  that  it  is 
right  that  it  should  be  so  expended  ? 
I  only  ask  you,  my  second  mother,  to 
consider.    Are  you  certain  ?  " 

My  aunt  finished  eating  the  piece  of 


loan  on  wnicn  sne  was  uien  engaged, 
looking  me  fiill  in  the  face  all  the  while ; 
and  tmn  setting  her  glass  on  the  chim- 
tMsy-piece,  and  folding  her  hands  upon 
her  folded  skirts,  reiuied  as  follows :  — 

**  Trot,  my  child,  if  I  have  any  ob- 
ject in.  life,  it  is  to  provide  for  your 
Deing  a  good,  a  sensible,  and  a  happy 
man.  I  am  bent  upon  it,  —  so  is  Dick. 
I  should  like  some  people  that  I  know 
to  hear  Dick*s  conversation  on  the  sub- 
ject. Its  sagacity  is  wonderful.  But 
no  one  knows  me  resources  of  diat 
man's  intellect  except  myself  1 " 

She  stopped  for  a  moment  to  take  my 
hand  between  hers,  and  went  on  :  — 

"  It 's  in  vain.  Trot,  to  recall  the  past, 
tinless  it  works  some  influence  upon  the 
present.  Perhaps  I  might  have  been 
better  friends  with  your  poor  &ther. 
Peiiiaps  I  might  have  been  better 
friends  with  that  poor  child  your  moth- 
er, even  after  jrour  sister  Betsey  Trot- 
wood  disappointed  me.  When  you 
came  to  me,  a  little  runaway  boy,  all 
dusty  and  wayworn,  perhap  I  thought 
so.  From  that  time  until  now.  Trot, 
you  have  ever  been  a  credit  to  me  and  a 
pride  and  a  pleasure.  I  have  no  other 
claim  upon  my  means  ;  at  least  **  — 
here  to  my  surprise  she  hesitated,  and 
was  confused  ^  "  no,  I  have  m>  other 
claim  upon  ray  means  —  and  you  are 
m^j  adopted  child.  Only  be  a  loving 
child  to  me  in  my  age,  and  bear  with 
my  whims  and  £mcies ;  and  you  will  do 
more  for  an  old  woman  whose  prime  of 
life  was  not  so  happy  or  conciliating  as 
it  might  have  been,  than  ever  that  old 
woman  did  for  you." 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  heard  my 
aunt  refer  to  her  past  history.  There  was 
a  magnanimity  in  her  quiet  way  of  doing 
so,  and  of  dismissing  it,  which  would 
have  exalted  her  in  ray  respect  and  af- 
fection, if  anything  could. 

"All  is  agreed  and  understood  be- 
tween us  now,  Trot,"  said  my  aunt, 
"and  we  need  talk  of  this  no  more. 
Give  me  a  kiss,  and  we  *11  go  to  the 
Commons  after  breakfast  to-morrow." 

We  had  a  long  chat  by  the  fire  before 
we  went  to  bed.  I  slept  in  a  room  on 
the  same  floor  with  my  aunt's,  and  was 
a  little  disturbed  in  the  course  of  the 
night  by  her  knocking  at  my  door  as 


oncn  OS  sue  was  agiiaiea  uy  a  uisianc 
sound  of  hackney-coaches  or  market- 
carts,  and  inquiring  "  if  I  heard  tli^e 
engines  ? "  But  towards  morning  she 
slept  better,  and  suffered  me  to  do  «o 
too. 

At  about  midday,  we  set  out  for  th« 
office  of  Messrs.  Spenlow  and  Jorki^8 
in  Doctors'  Commons.  My  aunt,  who 
had  this  other  general  opimon  in  refer- 
ence to  Lond<ni,  that  every  man  she 
saw  was  a  pickpocket,  gave  ipe  her 
purse  to  carry  for  her,  which  had  tfia 
guineas  in  it  ainl  some  silver. 

We  made  a  pause  at  the  toy-shop  im 
Fleet  Street,  to  see  the  giants  of  Saint 
Dunstan's  strike  upon  the  bells  —  we 
had  timed  our  going,  so  as  to  catch  the«a 
at  it,  at  twelve  o'clock  —  and  then  went 
on  towards  Ludgate  Hill  and  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard.  We  were  crossing  to  the 
former  place,  when  I  found  that  my 
aunt  greatly  accelerated  her  speed,  and 
looked  frightened.  I  observed)  at  the 
same  time,  that  a  lowering  ill-dressed 
man  who  had  stepped  and  stared  at  us 
in  passing,  a  little  before,  was  coming 
so  close  after  us,-  as  to  brush  against 
her. 

"  Trot  1  My  dear  Trot !  "  cried  my 
aunt,  in  a  terrified  whisper,  and  press- 
ing my  arm.  "  I  don't  know  wha^  I 
am  to  do." 

"Don't  be  alarmed,"  said  I.  "There's 
nothing  to  be  afiaid  of.  Step  into  a 
shop,  and  I  '11  soon  get  rid  of^this  fel- 
low." 

"  No,  no,  child  1 "  she  returned. 
"  Don't  speak  to  him  for  the  world.  I 
entreat,  I  order  you  1 " 

"  Good  Heaven,  aunt ! "  said  I. 
"  He  is  nothing  but  a  stiurdy  beggar.'. 
"  You  don't  know  what  he  is  Y"  re- 
plied my  aunt  "  You  don't  know  who 
he  b  I  You  don't  know  what  you 
say!" 

We  had  stopped  in  an  emptv  door- 
way, while  this  was  passing,  and  he  had 
stopped  too. 

"  Don't  look  at  him  ! "  said  ray  aun^ 
as  I  turned  my  head  indignantly,  "  but 
get  me  a  coach,  my  dear,  and  wait  for 
me  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard." 
"  Wait  for  you  ? "  I  repeated. 
"Yes,"  rejoined  my  aunt,  "I  i|xust 
go  alone.    I  must  go  with  him." 
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"  With  him,  aant?    This  man?" 

"  I  am  in  my  senaes,*'  she  replied* 
^smd  I  tell  5rou  I  mutt.  Get  me  a 
toach ! " 

However  much  astonished  I  might 
be,  I  was  scAiable  that  I  had  no  right 
tQ  refiise  compliance  with  such  a  per- 
emptory command.  I  hurried  away  a 
few  paces,  and  called  a  hackney  chairiot 
trhich  was  passing  empty.  Almost  be- 
tbre  I  coafd  let  down  the  steps,  my 
aunt  sprang  in,  I  don't  know  how,  and 
lAie  man  followed.  She  waved  her 
Kuid  to  me  to  go  away,  so  earnestly, 
that,  all  confounded  as  I  was,  I  turned 
■from  them  at  once.  In  doing  so^  I 
lieard  her  say  to  the  coachman,  ^'  Drive 
«aywhere  !  Drive  straight  on  i  "  and 
presently  the  chariot  pa^ed  me,  going 
iip  the  hill. 

What  Mr.  Dick  had  told  me,  and 
what  I  had  supfwsed  to  be  a  delusion 
of  his,  now  came  into  my  mind.  I  could 
not  doubt  that  this  person  was  the  per- 
son of  whom  he  had  made  such  myste- 
rious mention,  though  what  the  nature 
of  his  hold  upon  my  aunt  could  possi- 
bly be  I  was  quite  unable  to  imagine. 
Aner  half  an  hour's  cooling  in  the 
churchyard,  I  saw  the  chariot  coming 
bdick.  The  driver  stop]^  beside  me, 
gnd  my  aunt  was  sitting  m  it  alone. 

She  had  not  yet  sufficiently  recovered 
from  her  a^tation  to  be  quite  prepared 
for  Ae  visit  we  had  to  make:  She  de- 
fliired  me  to  get  into  the  chariot,  and  to 
tidl  the  eoaoinian  to  drive  slowly  up 
and  down  a  little  while.  She  said  no 
(sore,  except,  "  My  dear  child,  never 
ftsk  me  what  it  was,  and  don't  refer  to 
it,"  until  she  had  perfectlv  regained  her 
composure,  when  she  told  me  she  was 

guite  herself  now,  and  we  might  get  out. 
In  her  giving  me  her  purse,  to  pay  the 
driver,  flbund  that  all  the  guineas  were 
gone,  and  only  the  loose  silver  re- 
mained. 

Doctois'  Commons  was  approached 
by  a  little  low  archway.  Before  we  had 
tsdcen  many  paces  down  the  street  be- 
yond it;  the  noise  of  the  city  seemed  to 
melt  ae  if  by  magic,  into  a  softened  dis- 
tahe^.  A  few  dull  courts,  and  narrow 
wm,  brought  us  to  the  sky-lighted 
offices  of  Spenlow  and  Jorkins  ;  in  the 
tMBbole  or  which  temple^  accessible  to 


pilgrims  without  the  ceremcmy  of  knock* 
mg,  three  or  four  clerks  were  at  work  aa 
cop^ts.  One  of  these,  a  little  dry  man, 
sitting  by  himself,  who  wore  astiffbrown 
wig  that  looked  as  if  it  were  made  of 
gingerbread,  ^  rose  to  receive  my  aunt, 
ana  show  us  into  Mr.  ^lenlow's  room. 

"Mr.  Spenlow 's  in  Court,  ma'am," 
said  the  dry  man  ;  "  it 's  an  Aixhes  day ; 
but  it 's  close  by,  and  I  'U  send  for  him 
directly." 

As  we  were  left  to  look  about  us  while 
Mr.  Spenlow  was  fetched,  I  availed  my- 
self of  the  opportunity.  The  furniture 
of  the  room  was  old  fashioned  and 
dusty :  and  the  green  baize  on  the  top  of 
the  writing-table  had  lost  all  its  color, 
and  was  as  withered  and  pale  as  an  old 

Kuper.  There  were  a  great  many 
adles  of  papers  on  it,  some  indorsed 
as  Allegations,  and  some  (to  my  sur* 
prise)  as  Libels,  and  some  as  being  iv 
the  Consistory  Court,  and  s(Hne  in  the 
Arches  Court,  and  some  in  the  Prerog- 
ative Court,  and  some  in  the  Admiralty 
Court,  and  some  in  the  Delegates' 
Court ;  giving  me  occasion  to  wonder 
much  how  many  Courts  there  might  be 
in  the  gross,  and  how  long  it  would  take 
to  understand  them  all.  Besides  these, 
there  were  sundry  immense  manuscript 
Books  of  Evidence  taken  on-  affidavit, 
strongly  bound,  and  tied  together  in 
massive  sets,  a  set  to  each  cause,  as  if 
every  cause  were  a  history  in  ten  or 
twenty  volumes.  All  this  looked  toler- 
ably expensive,  I  thoiu^t,  and  gave  me 
an  agreeable  notion  ofa  iHX)ct(Mr's  busi- 
ness. I  was  casting  my  eyes  with  in- 
creasing complacency  over  thae  and 
many  similar  objects,  when  hasty  foot- 
steps  were  heard  in  the  room  outside, 
and  Mr.  Spenlow,  in  a  black  gown 
trimmed  with  white  fur,  came  hurrying 
in,  taking  off  his  hat  as  he  came. 

He  was  a  little  light-haired  gentle- 
man, with  undeniable  boots,  and  the 
stiffest  of  white  cravats  and  shirt-collars. 
He  was  buttoned  up  mighty  trim  and 
tight,  and  must  have  taken  a  great  deal 
of  pains  with  his  whiskers,  which  were 
accurately  curled.  His  gold  watch- 
chain  wau  so  massive,  that  a  &ncy  came 
across  me,  that  he  ought  to  have  a 
sinewy  golden  arm,  to  draw  it  out  with, 
libs  those  which  are  put  up  over  the 
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gold-beaters'  shops.  He  was  got  up  with 
such  care,  and  was  so  stiff,  that  he  could 
hardly  bend  himself:  being  obliged, 
when  he  glanced  at  some  papers  on  his 
desk,  after  sitting  down  in  his  chair,  to 
move  his  whole  body,  from  the  bottom 
of  his  spine,  like  Punch. 

I  haa  previously  been  presented  by 
my  aunt,  and  had  been  courteously  re- 
ceived.    He  now  said :  — 

"  And  so,  Mr.  Copperfield,  you  think 
of  entering  into  our  profession  ?  I  cas- 
ually mentioned  to  Miss  Trotwood,  when 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  interview  with 
her  the  other  day," — with  another  in- 
clination of  his  body  —  Punch  again,  — 
"  that  there  was  a  vacancy  here.  Miss 
Trotwood  was  good  enough  to  mention 
that  she  had  a  nephew  who  ¥ras  her 
I)eculiar  care,  and  for  whom  she  was 
seeking  to  provide  genteelly  in  life. 
That  nephew,  I  believe,  I  have  now  the 
pleasure  of"  —  Punch  again. 

I  bowed  my  acknowledgments,  and 
said,  my  aunt  had  mentioned  to  me 
that  there  was  that  opening,  and  that  I 
believed  I  should  like  it  very  much. 
That  I  was  strongly  inclined  to  like  it, 
and  had  taken  immediately  to  the  pro- 
posal. That  I  could  not  absolutely  pledge 
myself  to  like  it,  until  I  knew  something 
more  about  it  That  although  it  was  little 
else  than  a  matter  of  form,  I  presumed 
I  should  have  an  opportunity  of  trying 
how  I  liked  it,  before  I  bound  myself  to 
it  irrevocably. 

"  O  surely  I  surely  I "  said  Mr.  Spen- 
low.  "  We  always,  in  this  house,  pro- 
pose a  month,  —  an  initiatory  month. 
I  should  be  happy,  myself  to  propose 
two  months — tnree — an  indefinite  pe- 
riod, in  faxX  —  but  I  have  a  partner. 
Mr.  Jorkins." 

"And  the  premium,  sir."  I  returned, 
**is  a  thousand  pounds." 

"  And  the  premium,  Stamp  included, 
is  a  thousand  pounds,"  said  Mr.  Spen- 
low.  "As  I  have  mentioned  to  Miss 
Trotwoodj  I  am  actuated  by  no  merce- 
nary considerations;  few  men  are  less 
so,  I  believe ;  but  Mr.  Jorkins  has  his 
opinions  on  these  subjects,  and^  I  am 
bound  to  respect  Mr.  Jorkins's  opinions. 
Mr.  Jorkins  thinks  a  thousand  pounds 
too  little,  in  short." 

"  I  suppose,  sir,"  said  I,  still  desiring 


to  spare  my  aunt,  *'that  it  is  not  the 
custom  here,  if  an  articled  cleric  were 
particularly  useful,  imd  made  himself  a 
perfect  master  of  his  profession  •<~  "  I 
could  not  help  blushing,  this  looked  so 
like  praising  myself—^*  I  slippose  it  is 
not  the  custom,  in  the  later  years  of  his 
time,  to  allow  him  any  —  " 

Mr.  Spenlow,  by  a  great  effort,  just 
lifted  his  head  far  enough  out  of  his 
cravat,  to  shake  it,  and  answered,  antici- 
patinethe  word  "salary." 

"  No.  I  will  not  say  what  considera- 
tion I  might  give  to  that  point  myseif, 
Mr.  Copi>erfield^  if  I  were  unfettered. 
Mr.  Jorkins  is  immovable." 

I  was  quite  dismayed  by  the  idea  of 
this  terrible  Joririns.  But  I  found  out 
afterwards  that  he  was  a  mild  man  of  a 
heavy  temperament,  whose  place  in  the 
business  was  to  keep  himself  in  the 
background,  and  be  constantly  exhib- 
ited by  name  as  the  most  obdurate  and 
ruthless  of  men.  If  a  clerk  wanted  his 
salary  raised,  Mr.  Jorkins  wouldn't  lis- 
ten to  such  a  proposition.  If  a  client 
were  slow  to  settle  his  bill  of  costs,  Mr. 
Jorkins  was  resolved  to  have  it  paid; 
and  however  painful  these  things  might 
be  (and  always  were)  to  the  feelings  of 
Mr.  Spenlow,  Mr.  Jorkins  would  have 
his  bond.  The  heart  and  hand  of  the 
good  angel  Spenlow  would  have  been 
always  open,  but  for  the  restraining 
demon  Jorkins.  As  I  have  grovm  older, 
I  think  I  have  had  experience  of  some 
other  houses  doing  business  on  the 
principle  of  Si>enlow  and  Jorkins  t 

It  was  settled  that  I  should  beein  my 
month's  probation  as  soon  as  I  pleased, 
and  that  my  aunt  need  neither  remain 
in  town  nor  return  at  its  expiration,  as 
the  articles  of  agreement  of  which  I  was 
to  be  the  subject  could  easily  be  sent  to 
her  at  home  for  her  signature.  When 
we  had  got  so  far,  Mr.  Spenlow  offered 
to  take  me  into  Court  tnen  and  there 
and  show  me  what  sort  of  place  it 
was.  As  I  was  willing  enough  to  know, 
we  went  out  with  this  object,  leaving 
my  aunt  behind ;  who  would  trust  her- 
self, she  said,  in  no  such  place,  and 
who,  I  think,  regarded  all  Courts  of 
Law  as  a  sort  of  powder-mills  that  might 
blow  up  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Spenlow  conducted  me  through 
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«  pared  courtyard  formed  of  grave  brick 
houses,  which  I  inferred,  from  the  Doc- 
tors'names  upon  the  doOTS,  to  be  the 

'.official  abiding-places  of  the  learned 
advocates  of  whom  Steerforth  had  told 

'  nte  ;  and  into  a  large  dull  room,  not  un- 
li}c<t  a  chapel  to  my  thinking,  on  the 
left  hand.  The  upper  part  of  this  room 
was  fenced  off  from  the  rest ;  and  there, 
on  the  two  sides  of  a  raised  platform  of 
'Uie  horseshoe  form,  sitting  cm  easy  old- 
fashioned  dinin|^-room  chairs,  were  suu- 
idry  gentlemen  m  red  gowns  and  gray 
w:^^  whom  I  found  to  be  the  Doctors 
.affwesaid.  Blinking  over  a  little  desk 
like  a  pulpit-deak,  m  the  curve  of  the 

-  h<»«e8hoe,  was  an  old  gentleman, 
whom,  if  I  had  seen  him  in  an  aviary, 
I  should  certainly  have  taken  for  an 
owl,  but  who,  I  learned,  was  the  presid- 
ing judge.  In  the  ^ace  within  the 
horseshoe,  lower  than  these,  that  is  to 
say  on  about  the  level  of  the  floor,  were 
«uodry  other  gentlemen  of  Mr.  Spen- 
ioVs  rank,  and  dressed  like  him  in 
black  gowns  with  white  for  upon  them, 
^ting  at  a  long  green  table.  Their 
cravats  were  in  general  stiff,  I  thought, 
and  their  looks  haughty;  but  in  this 
last  respect,  I  presently  conceived  I  had 
done  them  an  mjustice,  for  when  two  or 

,  three  of  them  had  to  rise  and  answer 
a  question  of  the  presiding  dignitary, 
I  never 'saw  anything  more  sheepish. 
The  public,  represented  by  a  boy  with  a 

'  comforter,  and  a  shabby-genteel  man 
$ecretly  eating  crumbs  out  of  his  coat 
pockets,  was  warming  itself  at  a  stove 

.  »n  the  centre  of  the  Court    The  lan- 

guid  stillness  of  the  place  was  only 
roken  hy  the  chirping  of  this  fire  and 
by  the  voice  of  one  of  the  Doctors,  who 
.  was  wandering  slowly  through  a  perfect 
library  of  evidence,  and  stopping  to  put 
up,  from  time  to  time,  at  little  roadside 
inns  of  argument  on  the  journey.  Alto- 
g^er,  I  have  never,  on  any  occasion, 
made  one  at  such  a  cosey,  dozy,  old-fash- 
ioned, time-forgotten,  sleepy-headed  lit- 
tle iaxnily-party  in  all  my  life;  and  I 
felt  it  would  be  quite  a  soothing  opiate 
to  belong  to  it  in  any  character —  except 
perhaps  as  a  suitor. 

Very  well  satisfied  with  the  dreamy 
nature  of  this  retreat,  I  informed  Mr. 
Spenfow  that  I  had  seen  enough  for  that 


time,  and  we  rejoined  my  aunt ;  in  com- 
pany with  whom  I  presently  departed 
from  the  Commons,  feeling  very  young 
when  I  went  out  of  Spemow  and  Jor- 
kins's,  on  account  of  tiie  clerks  poking 
one  another  with  their  pens  to  pomt 
me  out. 

We  arrived  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
without  any  new  adventures,  except  en- 
countering an  unlucky  donkey  in  a  cos- 
termon^er§  cart,  who  suegested  painfol 
associations  to  my  aunt.  We  had  anoth- 
er long  talk  about  my  plans,  when  we 
were  safely  housed ;  and  as  I  knew 
she  was  anxious  to  get  home,  and,  be- 
tween fire,  food,  and  pickpockets,  could 
never  be  considered  at  her  ease  for  half 
an  hour  in  London,  I  urged  her  not  to 
be  uncomfortable  on  my  account,  but  to 
leave  me  to  take  care  of  myself 

"  I  have  not  been  here  a  week  to-mor- 
row, without  considering  that  too,  my 
dear,"  she  returned.  "There  is  a  fur- 
nished little  set  of  chambers  to  be  let 
in  the  Adelphi,  Trot,  which  ought  to 
suit  you  to  a  marvel." 

With  this  brief  introduction,  she  pro- 
duced  fix»m  her  pocket  an  advertisement, 
carefully  cut  out  of  a  newspaper,  setting 
forth  that  in  Buckingham  Street  in  the 
Adelphi  there  was  to  be  let  fomished, 
with  a  view  of  the  river,  a  singularly 
desirable  and  compact  set  of  chambers, 
forming  a  genteel  residence  for  a  young 

fentleman,  a  member  of  one  of  the 
nns  of  Court,  or  otherwise,  with  im- 
mediate possession.  Terms  moderate, 
and  could  be  taken  for  a  month  only  ijf 
required. 

"  Why,  this  is  the  very  thing,  aunt  I " 
said  I,  flushed  with  the  possible  dignity 
of  living  in  chambers. 

"Then  come,"  replied  my  aunt,  im- 
mediately resuming  tne  bonnet  she  had 
a  minute  before  laid  aside.  "  We  '11  go 
and  look  at  'em." 

Away  we  went.  The  advertisement 
directed  us  to  apply  to  Mrs.  Crupp  on 
the  premises,  and  we  rung  the  area  bell, 
which  we  supposed  to  communicate  with 
Mrs.  Crupp.  It  was  not  until  we  had 
rung  three  or  four  times  that  we  could 
prevail  on  Mrs.  Crupp  to  communicate 
with  us,  but  at  last  she  appeared,  being 
a  stout  lady  with  a  flounce  of  flannel  pet- 
ticoat below  a  nankeen  gown. 
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"  Let  us  see  these  chambers  of  yours» 
if  you  please,  ma'am,"  said  my  aunt 

"For  this  gentleman?"  said  Mrs. 
Crupp,  feeling  in  her  pocket  for  her 
keys. 

"  Yes,  for  my  nephew,"  said  my  aunt 

"  And  a  sweet  set  they  is  for  sich  I " 
said  Mrs.  Crupp. 

So  we  went  up  stairs. 

They  were  on  the  top  of  the  house, — 
a  great  point  with  my  aunt,  being  near 
the  fire-escape — and  consisted  ot  a  lit- 
tle half-blind  entry  where  you  could 
see  hardlv  anything,  a  little  stone-blind 
pantry  where  you  could  see  nothing  at 
all,  a  sitting-room,  and  a  bedroom. 
The  furniture  was  rather  &ded,  but 
quite  good  enough  for  me ;  and,  sure 
enough,  the  river  was  outside  the  win- 
dows. 

As  I  was  delighted  with  the  place,  my 
aunt  and  Mrs.  Crupp  withdrew  into  the 
pantry  to  discuss  the  terms,  while  I  re- 
mained on  the  sitting-room  so&,  hardly 
daring  to  think  it  possible  that  I  could 
be  destined  to  live  in  such  a  noble  resi- 
dence. After  a  single  combat  of  some 
duration,  they  returned,  and  I  saw  to  my 
joy,  both  in  Mrs.  Crupp's  countenance 
and  in  my  aunt's,  that  the  deed  was 
done. 

"  Is  it  the  last  occupant's  furniture  ? " 
inquired  my  aunt. 

"  Yes,  it  is,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Crupp. 

"  What 's  become  of  him  ?  "  asked  my 
aunt 

Mrs.  Crupj)  was  taken  with  a  trouble- 
some cough,  in  the  midst  of  which  she 
articulated  with  much  difficulty.  "  He 
was  took  ill  here,  ma'am,  and  —  ugh  I 
ugh  I  ughl  dear  me  !  —  and  he  died.'* 

"  Hey  I  What  did  he  die  of?  "  asked 
my  aunt 

"Well,  ma'am,  he  died  of  drink," 
said  Mrs.  Crupp  m  confidence.  "  And 
smoke." 

"Smoke?  You  don't  mean  chim- 
neys ? "  said  my  aunt 

"No,  ma'am,"  returned  Mrs.  Crupp. 
**  Cigars  and  pipes." 

"  rkat  'j  not  catching.  Trot,  at  any 
rate,"  remarked  my  aimt,  turning  to 
me. 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  I. 

In  short,  my  aunt,  seeing  how  enrap- 
tured I  was  with  the  premises,  took 


them  for  a  month,  with  leave  to'  re« 
main  for  twelve  months  when  that 
time  was  out  Mrs.  Crupp  was  to  find 
linen,  and  to  cook ;  every  other  neces- 
sary was  already  provided;  and  Mrs. 
Crupp  expressly  intimated  that  she 
should  always  yearn  towards  me  as  a 
son.  I  was  to  take  possession  the  day 
after  to-morrow,  and  Mrs.  Crupp  said 
thank  Heaven  she  bad  now  found 
summun  she  could  care  fori 

On  our  way  back,  my  aunt  informed 
me  how  she  confidently  trusted  that  the 
life  I  was  now  to  lead  would  make  me 
firm  and  self-reliant,  which  was  all  I 
wanted  She  repeated  this  several 
times  next  day,  in  the  intervals  of  our 
arranging  for  the  trsmsmission  of  my 
clothes  and  books  firom  Mr.  Wick- 
field's;  relative  to  which,  and  to  sdl 
-my  late  holiday,  I  wrote  a  long  letter 
to  Agnes,  of  which  my  aunt  took  chai^ 
as  she  was  to  leave  on  the  succeedmg 
day.  Not  to  lengthen  these  particu* 
lars,  I  need  only  add,  that  she  made  a 
handsome  provision  for  all  my  possible 
wants  during  my  month  of  trial ;  that 
Steerforth,  to  my  great  disappointment, 
and  hers  too,  did  not  make  nis  appear- 
ance before  she  went  away  1  that  I  saw 
her  safely  seated  in  the  Dover  coach, 
exulting  in  the  coming  discomfiture  of 
the  vagrant  donkeys,  with  Janet  at  her 
side;  and  that  when  the  coach  wa)i 
gone,  I  turned  my  fiice  to  the  Adelphi, 
pondering  on  the  old  days  when  I  used 
to  roam  about  its  subterranean  arches, 
and  on  the  happy  changes  which  had 
brought  me  to  the  sui£ice. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

MY  FIRST  DISSIPATION. 

It  was  a  wonderfiilly  fine  thing  to 
have  that  lofty  castle  to  myself,  and  to 
feel,  when  I  shut  my  outer  door,  like 
Robinson  Crusoe,  when  he  had  got  into 
his  fortification,  and  pulled  his  ladder 
up  after  hira.  It  was  a  wonderfiilly 
fine  thing  to  walk  about  town  with  the 
key  of  my  house  in  my  pocket,  and  to 
know  that  I  could  adc  any  fellow  to 
come  home,  aad  make  quite  sure  of  its 
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being  inconvenient  to  nobody,  if  it  were 
not  so  to  me.  It  was  a  wonderfully 
fine  thing  to  let  myself  in  and  out,  ana 
to  come  and  ^o  without  a  word  to  any 
one,. and  to  nng  Mrs.  Crupp  up,  gasp- 
ing, -from  the  depths  of  the  earth,  when 
I  wanted  her, — and  when  she  was 
disposed  to  come.  All  this,  I  say,  was 
wonderfully  fine ;  but  I  must  say,  too, 
that  there  were  times  when  it  was  very 
dreary. 

It  was  fine  in  the  morning,  particu- 
larly in  the  fine  mornings.  It  looked  a 
very  firesh,  fiee  life,  by  daylight:  still 
firesher,  and  more  fiee,  by  sunlight. 
But  as  the  day  declined,  the  life  seemed 
to  go  down  too.  I  don't  know  how  it 
was :  it  seldom  looked  well  by  candle- 
light I  wanted  somebody  to  talk  to, 
then.  I  missed  Agnes.  I  found  a 
tremendous  blank,  in  the  place  of  that 
smiling  repository  of  my  confidence. 
Mrs.  Crupp  appeared  to  be  a  long  way 
o£  I  thought  about  my  predecessor, 
who  had  died  of  drink  anid  smoke :  and 
I  could  have  wished  he  had  been  so 
good  as  to  live,  and  not  bother  me  with 
his  decease. 

After  two  days  and  nights,  I  felt  as 
if  I  had  lived  there  for  a  year,  and  ^et 
I  was  not  tan  hour  older,  but  was  quite 
as  much  tormented  by  my  own  youth- 
fiilness  as  ever. 

Steer((»rth  not  yet  appearing,  which 
induced  me  to  apprehend  that  ne  must 
be  ill,  I  left  the  Commons  early  on  the 
third  day,  and  walked  out  to  Highgate. 
Mrs.  Steerforth  was  very  glad  to  see 
me,  and  said  that  he  had  gone  away 
with  one  of  his  Oxford  fiiends  to  see 
another  who  lived  near  St.  Alban's, 
but  that  she  expected  him  to  return  to- 
morrow. I  was  so  fond  of  him,  that  I 
felt  quite  jealous  of  his  Oxford  friends. 

As  she  pressed  me  to  stay  to  dinner, 
I  remained,  and  I  believe  we  talked 
about  nothtne  but  him  all  day.  I  told 
her'how  much  the  people  liked  him  at 
Yarmouth,  and  what  a  delightful  com- 
panion he  had  Ijeen.  Miss  Dartle  was 
full  of  hints  and  mysterious  questions, 
but  took  a  great  interest  in  all  our  pro- 
ceedings there,  and  said,  **  was  it  really 
though?"  and  so  forth,  so  often,  that 
she  got  everything  out  of  me  she  wanted 
to  know.    Her  appearance  was  exactly 


what  I  have  described  it,  when  I  first 
saw  her;  but  the  society  of  the  two 
ladies  was  so  agreeable,  and  came  so 
natural  to  me,  that  I  felt  myself  falling 
a  little  in  love  with  her.  I  could  not 
help  thinking,  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  and  particularly 
when  I  walked  home  at  night,  what  de- 
lightful company  she  would  be  in  Buck- 
ingham Street. 

'  I  was  taking  my  coffee  and  roll  in  the 
morning,  before  going  to  the  Commons 
— and  I  may  observe  in  this  place  that 
it  is  surprismg  how  much  coffee  Mrs. 
Crupp  used,  and  how  weak  it  was^  con- 
sidenng  —  when  Steerforth  himself 
walked  in,  to  my  unbounded  joy. 

"My  dear  Steerforth,"  cned  I,  "I 
began  to  think  I  should  never  see  you 
again ! " 

"  I  was  carried  off,  by  force  of  arms,'* 
said  Steerforth,  "  the  very  next  morning 
after  I  got  home.  Why,  Daisy,  what  a 
rare  old  bachelor  you  are  here  I  " 

I  showed  him  over  the  establishment, 
not  omitting  the  pantry,  with  no  little 
pride,  and  he  commended  it  highly. 
"  Itell  you  what,  old  boy,"  he  added, 
"I  shall  make  quite  a  town-house  of 
this  place,  unless  you  give  me  notice  to 
quit.'' 

This  was  a  delightful  hearing.  I 
told  him  if  he  waited  for  that,  he  would 
have  to  wait  till  doomsday. 

"But  you  shall  have  some  break- 
fiist ! "  said  I,  with  my  hand  on  th^ 
bell-rope,  "and  Mrs.  Crupp  shall  make 
you  some  fresh  coffee,  and  I  '11  toast 
you  some  bacon  in  a  bachelor's  Dutch- 
oven  that  I  have  got  here." 

"  No,  no  I "  said  Steerforth.  "  Don't 
ring  1  I  can't !  I  am  going  to  breakfiipst 
witn  one  of  these  fellows  who  is  at  the 
Piazza  Hotel,  in  Covent  Garden." 

"  But  you 'il  come  back  to  dinner?  " 
said  I. 

"I  can*t,  upon  my  life.  There's 
nothing  I  should  like  better,  but  I  nnut 
remain  with  these  two  fellows.  We  are 
all  three  off  together  to-morrow  mom- 
ine." 

"Then  bring  them  here  to  dinner," 
I  returned.  "Do  you  think  they  would 
come  ?  " 

"  O,  they  would  come  fast  enough," 
said  Steertorth ;  "  but  we  should  iocoa- 
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and  dine  with  us  somewhere." 

I  would  not  by  any  means  consent  to 
this,  for  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  really 
ought  to  have  a  little  housewarming, 
and  that  there  never  could  be  a  better 
opportunity.  I  had  a  new  pride  in  my 
rooms  after  his  approval  of  them,  and 
burned  with  a  desue  to  develop  their 
utmost  resources.  I  therefore  made 
him  promise  positively  in  the  names  of 
his  two  friends,  and  we  appointed  six 
o'clock  as  the  djnner-hour. 

When  he  was  gone,  I  rang  for  Mrs. 
Crupp,  and  acquainted  her  with  my 
desperate  design.  Mrs.  Crupp  said,  in 
the  first  place,  of  course  it  was  well 
known  she  couldn't  be  expected  to 
wait,  but  she  knew  a  handy  young  man, 
who  she  thought  could  be  prev^ed 
upon  to  do  it,  and  whose  terms  would 
be  five  shillings,  and  what  I  pleased. 
I  said,  certainly  we  would  have  him. 
Next,  Mrs.  Crupp  said  it  was  clear  she 
could  n't  be  in  two  places  at  once  (which 
I  felt  to  be  reasonable),  and  that  "  a 
young  gal  "  stationed  in  the  pantry  with 
a  bedroom  candle,  there  never  to  desist 
from  washing  plates,  would  be  indis- 
pensable. I  said,  what  would  be  the 
expense  of  this  young  female,  and  Mrs. 
Crupp  said  she  supposed  eighteen  pence 
would  neither  make  me  nor  break  me. 
I  said  I  supposed  not ;  and  that  was 
settled.  Then  Mrs.  Crupp  said,  Now 
about  the  dinner. 

It  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  want 
of  forethought  on  the  part  of  the  iron- 
monger who  had  make  Mrs.  Crupp's 
kitchen  fireplace,  that  it  was  capable  of 
cooking  nothing  but  chops  and  mashed 
potatoes.  As  to  a  fish-kittle,  Mrs.  Crupp 
said,  well  I  would  I  only  come  and  look 
at  the  range.  She  couldn't  say  fairer 
than  that.  Would  I  come  and  look  at 
it?  As  I  should  not  have  been  much 
the  wiser  if  I  had  looked  at  it,  I  de- 
clined, and  said,  "  Never  mind  fish." 
But  Mrs.  Crupp  said.  Don't  say  that ; 
ovsters  was  in,  and  why  not  them  ?  So 
that  was  settled.  Mrs.  Crupp  then  said 
what  she  would  recommend  would  be 
this.  A  pair  of  hot  roast  fowls  —  fi-om 
the  pastry-cook's ;  a  dish  of  stewed 
beef,  with  vegetables — from  the  pas- 
try-cook's :  two  little  comer  things,  as 


from  the  pastry-cook's ;  a  tart,  and  ( if  I 
liked)  a  shape  of  jelly — from  the  pastry- 
cook's. This,  Mrs.  Crupp  said,  would 
leave  her  at  fiill  liberty  to  concentrate 
her  mind  on  the  potatoes,  and  to  serve 
up  the  cheese  and  celery  as  she  could 
wish  to  see  it  done. 

I  acted  on  Mrs.  Crupp's  opinion,  and 
gave  the  order  at  the  pastry-cook's  my- 
self Walking  alonjf  the  Strand,  after- 
wards, and  observing  a  hard  nMttJed 
substance  in  the  winaow  of  a  ham  and 
beef  shop,  which  resembled  marble, 
but  was  labelled  "Mock  Turtle,"  I 
went  in  and  bought  a  slab  of  it,  which  I 
have  since  seen  reason  to  believe  woul^ 
have  sufficed  for  fifteen  people.  This 
preparation,  Mrs.  Crupp,  after  some 
difficulty,  consented  to  warm  up;  and 
it  shrunk  so  much  in  a  liquid  state, 
that  we  found  it  what  Steerforth  called 
"  rather  a  tight  fit "  for  four. 

These  preparations  happily  _  com- 
pleted, I  bought  a  little  dessert  in  Co- 
vent  Garden  Market,  and  ^ave  a  rather 
extensive  order  at  a  retail  wine-mer- 
chant's in  that  vicinity.  When  I  csune 
home  in  the  afternoon,  and  saw  the 
bottles  drawn  up  in  a  square  on  the 
pantry-floor,  they  looked  so'  numerous 
(though  there  were  two  missing,  which 
made  Mrs.  Crupp  very  uncomfortable), 
that  I  was  absolutely  frightened  at 
them. 

One  of  Steerforth's  friends  was  named 
Grainger,  and  the  other  Markham. 
They  were  both  very  gay  and  lively 
fellows ;  Grainger,  something  older  than 
Steerforth;  Markham,  youthful  look- 
ing, and  I  should  say  not  more  than 
twenty.  I  observed  that  the  latter 
alwa^  spoke  of  himself  indefinitely,  as 
"a  man,"  and  seldom  or  never  in  the 
first  person  singular. 

"  A  man  might  get  on  very  well  here, 
Mr.  Copperfield,"  said  Markham, — 
meaning  himself. 

•*  It  *s  not  a  bad  situation,"  said  I, 
and  the  rooms  are  really  commodious." 

"  I  hope  you  have  both  brought 
appetites  with  you?"  said  Steerforth. 

"  Upon  my  honor,"  returned  Mark- 
ham, "  town  seems  to  sharpen  a  man's 
appetite.  A  man  is  hungry  all  day 
long.    A  man  is  perpetually  eating." 
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Being  a  little  embarrassed  at  first,  and 
feeKng  much  too  young  to  preside,  I 
made  Steerforth  take  the  head  of  the 
table  wh«i  dinner  was  announced,  and 
seated  myself  opposite  to  him.  Every- 
thii^  'Vi^as  rery  good ;  we  did  not  spare 
the  wine;  and  he  exerted  himself  so 
brilliantly  to  make  the  thin|^  pass  o£f 
well,  that  there  was  no  i>ause  in  our  fes- 
tivity. I  was  not  quite  such  good  com- 
jpany  during  dinner  as  I  could  have 
wl^ed  to  be,  for  my  chair  was  opposite 
the  door,  and  my  attention  was  dis- 
tracted by  observing  that  the  handy 
young  man  went  out  of  the  room  very 
often,  and  that  his  shadow  always  pre- 
sented itself,  immediately  afterwards, 
on  the  wall  of  the  entry,  with  a  bottle 
at  his  mouth.  The  **  young  gal "  like- 
vnse  occasioned  me  some  uneasiness : 
not  so  much  by  neglecting  to  wash  the 
plates,  as  bjr  bn%aking  them.  For  being 
o£  an  inquisitive  dis(>osition,  and  unable 
to  confine  herself  (as  her  positive  instruc- 
tions were)  to  the  pantry,  she  was  con- 
stantly peering  in  at  us,  and  constantlv 
ima^ning  herself  detected ;  in  whicn 
belief,  she  several  times  retired  upon 
the  plates  (with  which  she  had  carefully 
paved  the  noorX  and  did  a  great  deal  of 
destruction. 

These,  however,  were  small  draw- 
backs, and  easily  forgotten  when  the 
cloth  was  cleared,  and  the  dessert  put 
on  the  table;  at  which  period  of  the 
emertainment  the  handy  young  man 
was  discovered  to  be  speechless.  Giv- 
ing him  private  directions  to  seek  the 
society  of  Mrs.  Crupp,  amd  to  remove 
the  ^young  gal"  to  the  basement 
also,  1  abandoned  myself  to  enjoy- 
ment. 

I  began  by  being  singularly  cheerfiil 
and  light-hearted ;  all  sorts  of  half-for- 
gotten things  to  talk  about  came  rush- 
ing into  my  mind,  and  made  me  hold 
forth  in  a  most  unwonted  manner. 
I  laughed  heartily  at  my  own  jokes,  and 
everybody  else's;  called  Steerforth  to 
order  for  not  passing  the  wine  ;  made 
several  engagements  to  go  to  Oxford ; 
announced  that  I  meant  to  have  a  din- 
ner-party exactl]^  like  that,  once  a  week 
imtu  iiirther  notice ;  and  madly  took  so 
much  snuff  out  of  Grainger's  box,  that 
I  w»  obliged  to  go  into  the  pantry,  and 


have  a  private  fit  of  sneezmg  ten  ndn- 
utes  long. 

I  went  (m  by  passing  the  wine  £ister 
and  faster  yet,  and  continually  starting 
up  with  a  corkscrew  to  open  more  wine, 
long  before  any  was  needed.  I  pro- 
posed Steerforth's  health.  I  said  he 
was  my  dearest  firiend,  the  protector  of 
my  boyhood,  and  the  companion  of  my 
pnme.  I  said  I  was  delighted  to  pro- 
pose his  health.  I  said  I  owed  him 
more  obligations  than  I  could  ever  re- 
pay, and  held  him  in  a  higher  admira- 
tion than  I  could  ever  express.  I  fin- 
ished by  saying,  "  I  'U  give  you  Steer- 
forth I  God  oless  him  I  Hurrah  I " 
We  gave  him  three  times  three,  and 
another,  and  a  good  one  to  finish  with. 
I  broke  my  glass  in  going  round  the 
table  to  snake  hands  with  him,  and  I 
said  (in  two  words)  "  Steerforth  you're- 
theguidingstarofinyexistence. " 

I  went  on,  by  nndihg  suddenly  that 
somebody  was  in  the  middle  of  a  song. 
Markham  was  the  singer,  and  he  sang, 
"  When  the  heart  of  a  man  is  de- 
pressed with  care."  He  said,  when  he 
had  sung  it,  he  would  give  us  "  Wo- 
man ! "  I  took  objection  to  that,  and 
I  could  n't  allow  it.  I  said  it  was  not  a 
respectful  way  of  proposing  the  toast, 
and  I  would  never  permit  that  toast  to 
be  drunk  in  my  house  otherwise  than  as 
"  The  Ladies ! "  I  was  very  high  with 
him,  mainly  I  think  because  I  saw 
Steerforth  and  Grainger  laughing  at 
me  —  or  at  him  —  or  at  both  of  us. 
He  said  a  man  was  not  to  be  dictated 
to.  I  said  a  man  w(u.  He  said  a  man 
was  not  to  be  insulted,  then.  I  said  he 
was  right  there,  — never  under  my  roof, 
where  the  Lares  were  sacred,  and  the 
laws  of  hospitality  p>aramount.  He  said 
it  was  no  derogation  fi^m  a  man's  dig- 
nity to  confess  that  I  was  a  devili^ 
good  fellow.  I  instantly  proposed  his 
health. 

Somebody  was  smoking.  We  were 
all  smoking.  /  was  smoking,  and  try- 
ing to  suppress  a  rising  tendency  to 
shudder.  Steerforth  had  made  a  speech 
about  me,  in  the  course  of  which  I  had 
been  affected  almost  to  tears.  I  re- 
turned thanks,  and  hoped  the  present 
company  would  dine  with  me  to-mor- 
rowy  and  the  day  after,  •—  each  day  at 
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five  o'clock,  that  we  might  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  conversation  and  society 
through  a  long  evening.  I  felt  called 
upon  to  propose  an  individual.  I  would 
give  them  my  aunt.  Miss  Betsey  Trot- 
wood,  the  best  of  her  sex  I 

Somebody  was  leaning  out  of  my  bed- 
room window,  refreshmg  his  forehead 
against  the  cool  stone  of  the  parapet, 
and  feeling  the  air  upon  his  face.  It 
was  myself.  I  was  addressing  myself 
as  "  Copperfield,"  and  saying,  "  Why 
did  you  try  to  smoke  ?  You  might 
have  known  you  couldn't  do  it." 
Now,  somebody  was  unsteadily  con- 
templating his  features  in  the  looking- 
glass.  That  was  I  too.  I  was  very 
pale  in  the  looking-glass ;  my  eyes  had 
a  vacant  appearance ;  and  my  hair — 
only  my  hair,  nothing  else  —  looked 
drunk. 

Somebody  said  to  me,  "  Let  us  go  to 
the  theatre^  Copperfield  I "  There  was 
no  bedroom  before  me,  but  again  the 

e"  agling  table  covered  with  glasses ;  the 
mp ;  Grainger  on  my  right  hand, 
Markham  on  my  left,  and  Steerforth 
opposite,  —  all  sitting  in  a  mist,  and  a 
long  way  off.  The  theatre?  To  be 
sure.  Tne  very  thing.  Come  along  1 
But  they  must  excuse  me  if  I  saw 
everybody  out  first,  and  turned  the 
lamp  off —  in  case  of  fire. 

Owing  to  some  confusion  In  the  dark, 
the  door  was  gone.  ^  I  was  feeling  for  it 
in  the  window-curtains,  when  Steerforth, 
laughing,  took  me  by  the  arm  and  led 
me  out.  We  went  down  stairs,  one  be- 
hind another.  Near  the  bottom,  some- 
body fell,  and  rolled  down.  Somebody 
else  said  it  was  Copperfield.  I  was  an- 
gry at  that  false  report,  until,  finding 
myself  on  my  back  in  the  passage,  I 
began  to  think  there  might  be  fiome 
foundation  for  it. 

A  very  foggy  night,  with  great  rings 
round  the  lamps  in  the  streets  I  There 
was  an  indistinct  talk  of  its  being  wet. 
/  considered  it  fix>sty.  Steerforth  dust- 
ed me  under  a  lamp-post,  and  put  my 
hat  into  shs^e,  which  somebody  pro- 
duced fixtm  somewhere  in  a  most  ex- 
traordinary manner,  for  I  had  n*t  had  it 
on  before.    Steerforth  then  said,  "  You 
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all  right,  Copperfield.  are  you  not? '' 
,  I  tofi  him,  ^'^Nevcrberrer." 


A  man,  sitting  in  a  pigeon-holerpiaQe, 
looked  out  of  the  fog^  and  took  money 
from  somebody,  inquiring  if  I  was  one 
of  the  gentlemen  paid  for,  and  appear* 
ing  rather  doubtful  (as  I  remember  in 
the  glimpse  I  had  of  him)  whether  -to 
take  the  money  for  me  or  not  Shortly 
afterwards,  we  were  very  high  up  in  a 
very  hot  theatre,  looking  down  mto  a 
large  pit,  that  seemed  to  me  to  smoke  ; 
the  people  with  whom  it  was  cramme4 
were  so  indistinct  There  was  a  grdat 
stage,  too,  looking  veiy  clean  and 
smooth  after  the  streets:  and  there 
were  people  upon  it,  talking  about 
something  or  other,  but  not  at  all  in- 
telligibly. There  was  an  abundance  of 
bright  lights,  and  there  was  music,  and 
there  were  ladies  down  in  the  bo^es, 
and  I  don't  know  what  more.  The 
whole  building  looked  to  me  as  if  it 
were  learning  to  swim ;  it  conducted 
itself  in  such  an  unaccountable  man* 
ner,  when  I  tried  to  steady  it 

On  somebodj^'s  motion,  we  resolved 
to  go  down  stairs  to  the  dress-boxes, 
where  the  ladies  were.  A  gentleman 
loimging,  ftdl  dressed,  on  a  sofa,  with 
an  opera-glass  in  his  hand,  passed  be- 
fore my  view,  and  also  my  own  figui^ 
at  full  length  in  a  glass.  Then  I  was 
being  ushered  into  one  of  these  boxes, 
and  found  myself  saying  something  as 
I  sat  down,  and  people  about  me  cry- 
ing, "  Silence  I  "  to  somebody,  and  la- 
dies casting  indignant  glances  at  me, 
and  —  what !  yes T — Agnes,  sitting  on. 
the  seat  before  me,  in  the  same  dox,  '. 
with  a  lady  and  gentleman  beside  her 
whom  I  didn't  know.  I  see  her  face 
now,  better  than  I  did  then  I  dare  say, 
with  its  indelible  look  of  regret  and' 
wonder  turned  upon  me. 

"  Agnes ! "  I  said,  thickly,  *'  Lorbles$F> 
merl    Agnes!" 

**HushI  Pray  I"  she  answered,  I 
could  not  conceive  why.  "  You  disturb 
the  company.     Look  at  the  stage  I  " 

I  tried,  on  her  injunctioiu  to  fix  it, 
and  to  hear  something  of  what  was 
going  on  there,  but  quite  in  vain.  I 
looked  at  her  again  by  and  by,  and  saw 
her  shrink  into  ner  comer,  and  put  hei 
gloved  hand  to  her  forehead. 

"  Agnes  1 "  I  said.  ''I'mafiaidyou're* 
ootwSi." 
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•*Y«s,  yes.  Do  not  mind  me,  Trot- 
woodi"  she  returned.  "Listen I  Are 
you  going  away  soon  ?  " 

**Amigoarawaysoo?"  I  repeated. 

"Yes." 

I  had  a  stupid  intention  of  replying 
tliat  I  was  gomg  to  wait,  to  hand  her 
down  stairs.  I  suppose  I  expressed  it 
somehow;  for  after  she  had  looked  at 
me  attentively  for  a  little  while,  she 
am>eaTed  to  understand,  and  replied  in 
a  lOw  tone,  — 

"I  know  you  will  do  as  I  ask  you,  if 
I  tell  you  I  am  very  earnest  in  it.  Go 
away  now,  Trotwocid,  for  my  sake,  and 
ask  your  friends  to  take  you  home." 

She  had  so  far  improved  me,  for  the 
time,  that  though  I  was  angry  with 
het,.  t  felt  ashamed,  and  with  a  short 
**  Goori } "  (which  I  intended  for  "  Good 
night !  **)  got  up  and  went  away.  They 
fbfiowed,  and  I  stepped  at  once  out  of 
the  box-door  into  my  bedroom,  where 
only  Steerfordi  was  with  me,  helping 
me  to  itndress,  and  where  I  was  by 
9  turns  telling  him  that  Agnes  was  my 
sister,  and  adjuring  him  to  bring  the 
coti^screw,  that  I  might  open  another 
bottle  of  wine. 

How  somebody,  lying  in  my  bed,  lay 
saying  and  doing  all  this  over  again,  at 
cross-purposes,  m  a  feverish  dream  all 
night, — tne  bed  a  rocking  sea,  that  was 
never  still!  How,  as  that  somebody 
slowly  settled  down  into  myself,  did  I 
be^n  to  parch,  and  feel  as  if  my  outer 
covering  of  skin  were  a  hard  board  ;  my 
tongue  the  bottom  of  an  empty  kettle, 
furred  with  long  service,  and  burning 
up '  over  a  slow  fire ;  the  palms  of  my 
hands,  hot  plates  of  metal  which  no  ice 
could  cool ! 

But  the  agony  of  mind,  the  remorse, 
and  shame  I  felt,  when  I  became  con- 
scious next  day  1  My  horror  of  having 
committed  a  thousand  offences  I  had 
forgotten,  and  which  nothing  could  ever 
expiate  —  my  recollection  of  that  indeli- 
ble look  which  Agnes  had  given  me-;- 
t|ie  torturing  impossibility  of  communi- 
cating with  her,  not  knowing^  beast  that 
t'ins,  how  she  came  to  be  in  London, 
dr-where  she  stayed  —  my  disgust  of  the 
very  sight  of  the  room  where  the  revel 
TsMh^D.  held  — my  racking  head —  the 
smell  of  smioke^  the  sight  w  glasses  the 


impossibility  of  going  out,  or  even  getting 
up  I    O,  what  a  day  it  was  I 

O,  what  an  evening,  when  I  sat 
down  by  my  fire  to  a  basin  of  mutton- 
broth,  dimpled  all  over  with  fat,  and 
thought  I  was  going  the  way  of  my  pred- 
ecessor, and  should  succeed  to  his  dis- 
mal story  as  well  as  to  his  chambers, 
and  had  half  a  mind  to  rush  express  to 
Dover  and  reveal  all  ?  What  an  even- 
ing, when  Mrs.  Crupp,  coming  in  to 
take  away  the  broth-basin,  produced 
one  kidney  on  a  cheese-plate  as  the 
entire  remains  of  yesterday's  feast,  and 
I  was  really  inclined  to  rail  upon  her 
nankeen  breast,  and  say,  in  heartfelt 
penitence,  "O  Mrs.  Crupp,  Mrs. 
Crupp,  never  mind  the  broken  meats  I 
I  am  very  miserable  I "  —  only  that  I 
doubted,  even  at  that  jxass,  if  Mrs. 
Crupp  were  quite  the  sort  of  woman  to 
confide  in  1 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

GOOD  AND   BAD  ANGBL& 

I  WAS  going  out  at  my  door  on  the 
morning  after  that  deplorable  day  of 
headache,  sickness,  and  repentance, 
with  an  odd  confiision  in  my  mind  rela- 
tive to  the  date  of  my  dinner-party,  as 
if  a  body  of  Titans  had  taken  an  enor- 
mous lever  and  pushed  the  day  before 
yesterday  some  months  back,  when  I 
saw  a  ticket-porter  coming  up  stairs^ 
with  a  letter  in  his  band.  He  was  tak- 
ing his  time  about  his  errand,  then  ;  but 
when  he  saw  me  on  the  top  of  the  stair- 
case, looking  at  him  over  the  banisters, 
he  swung  into  a  trot,  and  came  up  pant- 
ing as  if  he  had  run  himself  into  a  state 
ofexhaustion. 

"T.  Copperfield,  Esquire,"  said  the 
ticket-porter,  touching  his  hat  with  his 
little  cane. 

I  could  scarcely  lay  claim  to  the 
name  :  I  was  so  disturbed  by  the  con- 
viction that  the  letter  came  firem  Agnes. 
However,  I  told  him  I  was  T.  Copper- 
field,  Esquire,  and  he  believed  it,  and 
gave  me  the  letter,  which  he  said  re- 

auired  an  answer.     I  shut  him  out  on 
le  landing  to  wait  for  the  answer,  and 
went  into  my  chambers  asain,  in  such  a 
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nervotM  state  that  I  was  fain  to  lay  the 
letter  down  on  my  breakfast-table,  and 
familiarize  myself  with  the  outside  of  it 
a  little,  before  I  could  resolve  to  break 
the  seal. 

I  found,  when  I  did  open  it,  that  it 
was  a  very  kind  note,  containing  no  ref- 
erence to  my  condition  at  the  theatre. 
All  it  said  was,  "  My  dear  Trotwood : 
I  am  staying  at  the  house  of  papa's 
agent,  Mr.  Waterbrook,  in  Ely-place, 
Holbom.  Will  you  come  and  see  me 
to-day,  at  any  time  you  like  to  appoint  ? 
Ever  yours  affi^ctionately,  Agnes." 

It  took  me  such  a  long  time  to  write 
an  answer  at  all  to  my  satisfaction,  that 
I  don't  know  what  the  ticket-porter  can 
have  thought,  unless  he  thought  I  was 
learning  to  write.  I  must  have  written 
half  a  dozen  answers  at  least.  I  began 
one,  "  How  can  I  ever  hope,  mv  dear 
Agnes,  to  efi^ce  from  your  rememorance 
the  disgusting  impression" — there  I 
did  n't  like  it,  and  then  I  tore  it  up.  I 
began  another,  "  Shakespeare  has  ob- 
served, my  dear  Agnes,  how  strange  it 
is  that  a  man  should  put  au  enemy  into 
his  mouth" — that  reminded  me  of 
Markham,  and  it  got  no  further.  I  even 
tried  poetry.  I  began  one  note,  in  a  six 
syllable  line,  "O,  do  not  remember" 
— but  that  associated  itself  with  the  fifth 
of  November,  and  became  an  absurdity. 
After  many  attempts,  I  wrote,  "  My 
dear  Agnes :  Your  letter  is  like  you, 
and  what  could  I  say  of  it  that  would 
be  higher  praise  than  that?  I  will 
come  at  four  o'clock.  Affectionately 
and  sorrowfully,  T.  C."  With  this  mis- 
sive (which  I  was  in  twenty  minds  at 
once  about  recalling,  as  soon  as  it  was 
out  of  my  hands)  the  ticket-porter  at 
last  departed. 

If  the  day  were  half  as  tremendous 
to  any  other  professional  gentleman  in 
Doctors'  Commons  as  it  was  to  me,  I 
sincerely  believe  he  made  some  expia- 
tion for  his  share  in  that  rotten  old  ec- 
clesiastical cheese.  Although  I  left  the 
office  at  half  past  three,  and  was  prowl- 
ing about  the  place  of  appointment 
within  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  the 
appointed  time  was  exceeded  by  a  full 
quarter  of  an  hour,  according  to  the 
dock  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  before 
I  could  muster  up  sufficient  despenuim 


to  pull  the  private  bell-hafidle  let'  fiito 
the  left-hand  door-post  of  Mr.  Water- 
brook's  house. 

The  professional  bushiess  of  Mr. 
Waterbrook's  establishment  was  done 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  genteel 
business  (of  which  there  was  a^  good 
deal)  in  the  upper  part  of  the  buildiiig°. 
I  was  shown  into  a  pretty  but  mther 
dose  drawing-room,  and  there  sat  Ag- 
nes, netting  a  purse. 

She  looked  so  quiet  and  geod,  and 
reminded  me  so  strongly  of  my  airy 
firesh  school  days  at  Canterbury,  and  th^ 
sodden,  smoky,  stupid  wretch  I  hatd 
been  the  other  night,  that,  nobody  lye'- 
ing  bv,  I  yielded  to  my  self-reproach 
and  shame,  and  — in  short,  made  a  Ibdl 
of  myself.  I  cannot  deny  that  I  shed 
tears.  To  this  hour  I  am  undedded 
whether  it  was  upon  the  whole  the  wis- 
est thing  I  could  have  done,  (m*  thd 
most  ridiculous. 

"  If  it  had  been  any  one  but  you,  Ae- 
nes,"  said  I,  turning  away  my  nead» 
**  I  should  not  have  minded  it  half  so 
much.      But  that  it  should  have  been 

Sou  w1m>  saw  me  t  I  almost  wish  I  had 
een  dead,  first." 

She  put  her  hand — its  touch  was  like 
no  other  hand  —  upon  my  arm  for  a 
moment ;  and  I  felt  so  befriended  and 
comforted,  that  I  could  not  help  mov- 
ing it  to  my  lips,  and  gratefully  kissing 
it 

"  Sit  down,"  said  Agnes,  cheerfully. 
"  Don't  be  imhappy,  Trotwood.  If  you 
cannot  confldenUy  trust  me,  whom  will 
you  trust?" 

"  Ah,  Agnes  !  "  I  returned.  «  You 
are  my  good  Angel  I " 

She  smiled  rattier  sadly,  I  thought, 
and  shook  her  head. 


"Yes,  Agnes,  my  good  Angel  f    At- 
^ys  my  good  Angel  I  " 
•  If  I  were,  indeed,  Trotwood,"  shfe 


returned,  "  there  is  one  thing  that  i 
should  set  my  heart  on  very  much.** 

I  looked  at  her  inquiringly ;  but  al- 
ready with  a  fbreknowle^e  of  beor 
meaning. 

"  On  warning  you,"  said  Agnes,  with 
a  steady  glance,  "s^gainst  your  bad 
Aneel." 

*^My  dear  Agnes,"  I  began,  "if  you 
mean  Steerforth  —  " 
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^  I  do|  Tretwood,"  she  returned. 

"  Then,  Ai?ies»  you  wrong  him  very 
much.  He  my  bad  Angel,  or  any  one's  I 
He,  aaytjiung  but  a  guide,  a  support, 
and  a  Mend  to  me  1  My  dear  Agnes  1 
Kow^  is  it  not  unjust,  and  unlike  you, 
to  judge  him  from  what  you  saw  of  me 
the  other  night?" 

*'  I  do  not  judge  him  from  what  I 
saw  of  you  the  other  night,"  she  quietly 
replied. 

*'  Frinn  what,  then  ? " 

"  Fcom  many  things, — trifles  in  them- 
selvet,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  me  to 
be  so,  when  they  are  put  together.  I 
ittdge  htm  partly  from  yoiur  account  of 
himf  Trotwood,  and  your  character,  and 
the  mfluence  he  has  over  you." 

There  was  always  something  in  her 
modest  voice  that  seemed  to  touch  a 
ch<M'd  vdthin  me,  answering  to  that 
sound  abne.  It  was  always  earnest; 
but  when  it  was  very  earnest,  as  it  was 
now,  there  was  a  tHrill  in  it  that  quite 
subdued  me.  I  sat  looking  at  her  as 
6he  cast  her  eyes  down  qn  her  work ;  I 
4at  se^nin^  stUl  tp  listen  to  her  ;  and 
Stfterforth,  m  spite  of  all  my  attachment 
to  him,  daurkened  in  that  tone. 

"  It  is  very  bold  in  me,"  said  Agnes, 
looking  up  again,  "  who  have  lived  in 
9uch  sedusion,  and  can  know  so  litde 
etf  the  world,  to  give  you  my  advice  so 
CKMofidently,  or  even  to  have  this  strong 
opinion.  But  I  know  in  what  it  is  en- 
gebdered,  Trotwood,  ^-  in  how  true  a 
remembrance  of  our  having  grown  up 
together,  suid  in  how  true  an  interest 
in  all  relating  to  you.  It  is  that  which 
maAces  me  bold.  I  am  certain  that  what 
I  say  is  right.  I  am  quite  sure  it  is.  I 
iieel  as  if  it  were  some  one  else  speaking 
to  you,  and  not  I,  when  I  caution  you  that 
you  have  made  a  dangerous  friend." 

.^;ain  I  looked  at  her,  again  I  lis- 
tdaied  to  her  after  she  was  silent,  and 
agWA  his  image,  though  it  was  still  fixed 
in  my  heart,  darkened. 

-  '^I  am  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  ex- 
-pect,'*  said  A^es,  resuming  her  usual 
tone,  after  a  little  while,  "that  you  will, 
or  t|iat  you  can,  at  once,  change  any 
s^ti««iit  that  has  become  a  conviction 
to  you ;  least  of  all  a  sentiment  that  is 
JVMd  itt  your  trusting  disposition. 
You  paght  not  hastily  to  do  that    I 


only  ask  you,  Trotwood,  if  you  ever 
think  of  me,  —  I  mean,"  with  a  quiet 
smile,  for  I  was  going  to  interrupt  ner, 
and  she  knew  why,  "as  often  as  you 
think  of  me,  —  to  think  of  what  I 
have  said.  Do  you  f<Mgive  me  for  all 
tliis  ?  " 

"J  will  forgive  you.  Acnes,"  I  re- 
plied* "  when  you  come  to  do  Steerforth 
justice,  and  to  like  him  as  well  as  I 
do." 

"  Not  untU  then  ?  "  said  Agnes. 

I  saw  a  nassing  shadow  on  her  face 
when  I  made  this  mention  of  him,  but 
she. returned  my  smile,  and  we  were 
again  as  unreserved  in  our  mutual  con- 
fidence as  of  old. 

"And  when,  Agnes»"  said  I,  "will 
you  finrgive  me  the  other  night  ? " 

"  When  I  recall  it,"  said  Agnes. 

She  would  have  dismissed  the  sub- 
ject so,  but  I  was  too  lull  <^  it  to  allow 
that,  and  insisted  on  her  telling  how  it 
happened  that  I  had  disgraced  myseli^ 
and  what  chain  of  acddental  circum- 
stances had  had  the  theatre  for  its  final 
link.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  me  to  do 
Uiis,  and  to  enlarge  on  the  obligation 
that  I  owed  to  Steerforth  for  his  care 
of  me  when  I  was  unable  to  take  care 
of  myself. 

"You  must  not  forget,"  said  Agnes, 
calmly  changing  the  conversation  as 
soon  as  I  had  concluded,  "  that  you  are 
always  to  tell  me,  not  only  when  vou 
&11  into  trouble,  but  when  you  fall  in 
love.  Who  has  succeeded  to  Miss 
Larkins,  Trotwood  ?  " 

"  No  one,  Agnes." 

"  Some  one,  Trotwood,*'  said  Agnes, 
laughing  and  holding  up  her  finger. 

''^No,  Agnes,  upon  my  word !  There 
is  a  lady,  certainly,  at  Mrs.  Steerforth*s 
house,  who  is  very  clever,  and  whom  I 
like  to  talk  to,—  Miss  Dartle,  —  but  I 
don't  adore  her." 

Ag^es  laughed  again  at  her  own  pen- 
etration, and  told  me  that  if  I  were 
iaithfiil  to  her  in  my  confidence  she 
thought  she  should  keep  a  little  regis- 
ter of  my  violent  attachments,  with  the 
date,  duration,  and  termination  of  each, 
like  the  table  of  the  reigns  of  the  kings 
and  queens,  in  the  History  of  England. 
Then  she  asked  me  if  I  had  seen 
Uriah. 
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«  Uriah  Heep  ?  "  satd  I.  "  No.  Is 
he  in  London  ?  " 

"  He  comes  to  the  office  down  stairs, 
every  day,"  returned  Aenes.  "  He  was 
in  London  a  week  before  me.  I  am 
afraid  on  disagreeable  business,  Trot' 
wood." 


*  On  some  business  that  makes  you 
easy,  Agne 
oan  that  be  ? ' 


uneasy,  Agnes,  I  see,"  said  I. 
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Agnes  laid  aside  her  work,  and  re- 
plied, folding  her  hands  upon  one  an- 
other, and  looking  pensively  at  me  out 
of  those  beautiful  soft  eyes  of  hers, — 

"  I  believe  he  is  going  to  enter  into 
partnership  with  papa." 

"What?  Uriah?  That  mean,  fawn- 
illg  fellow,  worm  himself  into  such 
promotion?"  I  cried,  indignantly. 
"Have  you  made  no  remonstrance 
about  it,  Agnes  ?  Consider  what  a  con- 
nection it  is  Ukely  to  be.  You  must 
speak  out.  You  must  not  allow  your 
father  to  take  such  a  mad  step.  You 
must  prevent  it,  Agnes,  while  there  's 
time." 

Still  looking  at  me,  Agnes  shook  her 
head  while  I  was  speaking,  with  a  faint 
smile  at  my  warmth;  and  then  re- 
plied, — 

"You  remember  our  last  conversa- 
tion about  papa  ?  It  was  not  long  after 
that — not  more  than  two  or  three  days — 
when  he  gave  me  the  first  intimation  of 
what  I  tell  you.  It  was  sad  to  see  him 
struggling  between  his  desire  to  repre- 
sent It  to  me  as  a  matter  of  choice  on  his 
part,  and  his  inability  to  conceal  that  it 
was  forced  upon  him.   I  felt  very  sorry." 

"  Forced  upon  him,  Agnes?  Who 
forces  it  upon  him  ?  " 

**  Uriah,"  she  replied,  after  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  "has  made  himself 
indispensable  to  papa.  He  is  subtle 
and  watchful.  He  has  mastered  papa's 
weaknesses,  fostered  them,  and  taken 
advantage  of  them,  until,  —  to  say  all 
that  I  mean  in  a  word,  Trotwood>  until 
papa  is  afraid  of  him." 

There  was  more  that  she  might  have 
said :  more  that  she  knew,  or  that  she 
suspected ;  I  clearly  saw.    I  could  nof 

f've  her  pain  by  asking  what  it  was,  for 
knew  that  she  withheld  it  from  me  to 
spare  her  father.  It  had  long  been  go- 
ing on  to  this,  I  was  sensible ;  yes,  I 


could  not  but  feel,  on  the  least  rfefliec- 
tion,  that  it  had  been  going  on  to  this 
for  a  long  time.     I  remained  silent. 

"  His  ascendency  over  papa,"  said 
Agnes,  "is  very  great.  He  professes 
humility  and  gratitude  —  witK  truth, 
perhaps;  I  hope  so  —  but  his  position 
is  really  one  of  power,  and  I  fear  her 
makes  a  hard  use  of  his  power.** 

I  said  he  was  a  hound,  which,  at  the 
moment,  was  a  great  satisfaction  to 
me. 

"  At  the  time  I  speak  of,  as  the  time 
when  papa  spoke  to  me,"  pursued  Ag- 
nes, **  he  had  told  papa  that  he  was  go« 
ing  away ;  that  he  was  very  sorry  and 
unwilling  to  leave,  but  that  he  had  bet- 
ter prospects.  Papa  was  very  much 
depressed  then,  and  more  bowed  down 
by  care  than  ever  you  or  I  have  seen 
him  ;  but  he  seemed  relieved  by  this 
expedient  of  the  partnership,  thoujgh  at 
the  same  time  he  seemed  hurt  by  it  and 
ashamed  of  it." 

"  And  how  did  you  receive  it,  Ag- 
nes ?  " 

"I  did,  Trotwood,"  she  replied, 
"  what  I  hope  was  right.  Feeling  sure 
that  it  was  necessary  for  papa's  peace 
that  the  sacrifice  should  be  made,  I  en- 
treated him  to  make  it.  I  said  it  would 
lighten  the  load  of  his  life— ^  I  hope  it 
Willi  —  and  that  it  would  give  me  in- 
creased opportunities  of  beinjg  his  com- 
panion. O  Trotwood !  "  cned  Agnes, 
Eutting  her  hands  before  her  fece,  as 
er  tears  started  on  it,  "I  almost  feel 
as  if  I  had  been  papa's  enemy  instead 
of  his  loving  child.  For  I  know  how- 
he  has  altered,  in  his  devotion  to  rae. 
I  know  how  he  has  narrowed  the  circle 
of  his  sympathies  and  duties,  in  the 
concentration  of  his  whole  inind  upon 
me.  I  know  what  a  multitude  of  things 
he  has  shut  out  for  my  sake,  and  how 
his  anxious  thoughts  of  me  have  shad- 
owed his  life,  and  weakened  bis 
strength  and  energy,  by  turning  them 
always  upon  one  idea.  If  I  could  ever 
set  this  right  I  If  I  could  ever  work 
out  his  restoration,  as  I  have  so  iimo- 
cently  been  the  cause  of  his  decline !  ** 

I  had  never  before  seen  Agnes  cry. 
I  had  seen  tears  in  her  eyes  when  I  hjid 
brought  new  honors  home  fhnn  school, 
and  1  had  seen  them  th«r«  wbta  ^e 


seen  her  turn  her  gentle  head  aside 
■when  we  took  leave  of  one  another ; 
but  I  had  never  seen  her  grieve  like 
this.  It  made  me  so  sorry  that  I  could 
only  say,  in  a  foolish,  helpless  manner, 
•*  Pray,  Agnes,  don't  1  Don't,  my  dear 
sister  I  ** 

But  Agnes  was  too  superior  to  me  in 
character  and  purpose,  as  I  know  well 
now,  whatever  I  might  know  or  not 
know  theuj  to  be  long  in  need  of 
uiy  entreaties.  The  beautiful,  calm 
manner  which  makes  her  so  different  in 
my  remembrance  from  everybody  else, 
came  back  again,  as  if  a  cloud  had 
passed  from  a  serene  sky. 

**  We  are  not  likely  to  remain  alone 
much  longer,"  said  Agnes,  "  and  while 
I  have  an  opportunity,  let  me  earnestly 
entreat  you,  Trotwood,  to  be  friendly  to 
Uriah.  Don't  repel  him.  Don't  re- 
sent ^as  I  think  you  have  a  general  dis- 
position to  do)  what  may  be  unconge- 
nial to  you  in  him.  He  may  not  deserve 
it,  for  we  know  no  certain  ill  of  him. 
In  any  case,  think  first  of  papa  and 
Biel" 

Agnes  had  no  time  to  say  more,  for 
the  room  door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Wa- 
terbrook,  who  was  a  large  lady,  —  or 
who  wore  a  laige  dress :  I  don't  exactlv 
know  which,  for  I  don't  know  which 
was  dress  and  which  was  ladv,  — came 
siuling  in.  I  had  a  dim  recollection  of 
having  seen  her  at  the  theatre,  as  if  I 
had  seen  her  in  a  pale  magic-lantera ; 
but  she  appeared  to  remember  me  per- 
fectly, and  still  to  suspect  me  of  being 
in  a  state  of  intoxication. 

Finding  by  degrees,  however,  that  I 
was  sober,  and  (I  hope)  that  I  was  a 
modest  young  gentleman,  Mrs.  Water- 
brook  softened  towards  me  considera- 
bly, and  inquired,  firstly,  if  I  went  much 
into  the  parks,  and  secondly,  if  I  went 
much  into  society.  On  mv  replying  to 
bttth  these  questions  in  the  ne^tive, 
i|occurr;ed  to  me  that  I  fell  again  in  her 
eiM>d  (^Moion :  but  she  concealed  the 
lact  grafeefitUy,  and  invited  me  to  din- 
ner next  day.  I  accepted  the  invitation, 
an4  took  my  leave :  making  a  call  on 
"^nih  in  the  office  as  I  went  out,  and 
IfAviog  a  card  for  him  in  his  absence. 
WlwB  X  went  to  dinner  next  day»  and, 
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into  a  vapor-bath  < 
I  divined  that  I  w| 
for  I  immediately 
porter  in  disguis^ 
servant,  and  waits 
stairs  to  carry  up  n 
to  thebest  of  hissi] 
me  for  it  confidei 
never  seen  me  bel 
know  him,  and  wi^ 
Conscience  made  c 

I  found  Mr.  Wat 
die-aged  gentlemai 
and  a  good  deal  of 
wanted  a  black  nof 
of  a  pug-dog.  He 
py  to  have  the  hoQ' 
quaintance ;  and  ^ 
homage  to  Mrs.  W 
me,  with  much  c 
awml  lady  in  a  bla 
a  great  black  velv 
member  as  lookinj 
of  Hamlet's,  —  say 

Mrs.  Henry  Sp 
name ;  and  her  hu 
so  cold  a  man,  that 
being  gray,  seemed 
hoar-frost.  Imm 
shown  to  the  Her 
female;  which  A^ 
account  of  Mr.  . 
solicitor  to  somett 
I  forget  what  or  ' 
nected  with  the  Ti 

I  found  Uriah  I 

Cy,  in  a  suit  o; 
aility.  He  tol 
hands  with  him,  1 
be  noticed  by  me 
felt  obliged  to  me 
I  could  have  wis! 
obliged  to  me,  fc 
me  in  his  gratitut 
evening ;  and  whi 
to  Agnes,  was  sun 
eyes  and  cadaverc 
gauntly  down  upo 
There  were  otl 
for  the  occasion, 
the  wine.  But  tl 
tracted  my  attenti 
on  account  of  i 
nounced  as  Mr. 
flew  back  to  Sale 


^w  the  skeletons  ( 

I  looked  for  Mr.  Traddles  with  unu- 
sual interest.  He  was  a  sober,  steady- 
lo<^ng  young  man  of  retiring  manners, 
with  a  comic  bead  of  hair,  and  eyes 
that  were  rather  wide  open :  and  he  got 
tBto  an  obscure  corner  so  soon,  that  I 
had  some  difficulty  in  making  him  out 
At  length  I  had  a  good  view  of  him, 
mmL  either  my  vision  deceived  me,  or  it 
was  the  old  unfortunate  Tommy. 

I  made  my  way  to  Mr.  Waterbrook, 
tod  said,  that  I  believed  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  an  old  schoolfellow 
there. 

"Indeed?"  said  Mr.  WaterbrooV, 
surprised.  "You  are  too  young  to 
have  been  at  school  with  Mr.  Henry 
Spiker?" 

"  O,  I  don't  mean  him  I "  I  returned. 
"  I  mean  the  gentleman  named  Trad- 
dies." 

"  Oh  r  Ay,  ay  I  Indeed  I "  said  my 
l^t,  with  mucB  diminished  interest 
Possibly." 

*'  If  it 's  really  the  same  person,"  said 
I,  glancing  towards  him,  "  it  was  at  a 
place  called  Salem  House  where  we 
were  together,  and  he  was  an  excellent 
ifeUow.''^ 

"  O  yes.  Traddles  is  a  good  fellow," 
returned  my  host,  nodding  his  head 
with  an  air  of  toleration.  "Traddles 
is  Quite  a  good  fellow." 

"  It 's  a  curious  coincidence,"  said  I. 

"It  is  really,"  returned  my  host, 
"quite  a  coincidence,  that  Traddles 
should  be  here  at  all :  as  Traddles  was 
only  invited  this  morning,  when  the 
place  at  table,  intended  to  be  occupied 
by  Mrs.  Henry  Spiker's  brother,  became 
vacant,  in  consequence  of  his  indisnosi- 
tion.  A  very  gentlemanly  man,  Mrs. 
Henry  Spiker's  brother,  Mr.  Copper- 
field.'^ 

I  murmured  an  assent,  which  was  iuU 
of  feeling,  considering  that  I  knew  noth- 
ing at  all  about  him;  and  I  inquired 
what  Mr.  Traddles  was  by  profession. 

"Traddles,"  returned  Mr.  Water- 
fetook,  "  is  a  young  man  readins  for  the 
bar.  Yes.  lie  is  quite  a  good  fellow, 
nobody's  enemy  but  his  own." 

"Is  he  his  own  enemy?"  «aid  I, 
•eirty  t6  hear  thia. 


pursing  up  his  mouth,  and  playing  with 
Iiis  watch-chain,  in  a  comfortable,  pros^ 
perous  sort  of  way.  "  I  should  say  he 
was  one  of  those  men  who  stand  in 
their  own  light  Yes,  I  should  say  h« 
would  never,  for  example,  be  worth  five 
hundred  pound.  Traddles  was  recoia<» 
mended  to  me  by  a  professional  fiiend. 

0  yes.  Yes.  He  has  a  kind  of  talent^, 
for  drawing  brie&,  and  stating  a  case  iii 
writing,  plainly.  I  am  able  to  throw 
something  in  Traddles's  way,  in  the 
course  of  the  year;  somethinjg ~>'£br 
him  —  considerable.    O  yes.    Yes." 

I  was  much  impressed  by  the  extreme- 
ly comfortable  and  satisfied  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Waterbrook  delivered  him- 
self of  this  little  word  "Yes,"  every 
now  and  then.^  There  was  wondeifiu 
ex{nression  in  it  It  completely  con- 
veyed the  idea  of.  a  man  who  had  been 
bom,  not  to  say  with  a  silver  spoon«  but 
with  a  scaling-ladder,  and  had  gone  on 
mounting  all  the  heights  of  life  one  dS- 
ter  another,  until  now  he  looked,  firom 
the  top  of  the  fortifications,  with  the  eve 
of  a  phOosopher  and  a  patron,  on  the 
people  down  in  the  trenaies. 

My  reflections  on  this  theme  were 
still  in  proeress  when  dinner  was  an- 
nounced. Mr.  Waterbrook  went  down 
with  Hamlet's  aunt.  Mr.  Henry  Spiker 
took  Mrs.  Waterbrook.    Agnes,  whom 

1  should  have  liked  to  take  myself,  was 

g'ven  to  a  simpering  fellow  with  weak 
gs.  Uriah,  Traddles,  and  I,  as  the 
iunior  part  of  the  company,  went  down 
last,  how  we  could.  I  was  not  so  vexed 
at  losing  Agnes  as  I  might  have  been, 
since  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
making^  myself  known  to  Traddles  on 
the  stairs,  who  g^eeted^  me  with  great 
fervor :  while  Unah  writhed  with  such 
obtrusive  satisfaction  and  self-abase« 
ment,  that  I  could  gladly  have  pitched 
him  over  the  banisters. 

Traddles  and  I  were  separated  at  ta- 
ble, being  billeted  in  two  remote  cor- 
ners: he  in  the  glare  of  a  red  velvet 
lady :  I,  in  the  gloom  of  Hamlet's  aunt. 
The  dinner  was  very  long,  and  the  con- 
versation was  about  the  Aristocracy — 
and  Blood.  Mrs.  Waterbrook  repeat- 
edly t6ld  us,  that  if  she  had  a  weakaesd; 
it  was  Blood. 
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Tt  occtrtred  to  me  several  times  that 
^ee  should  have  got  on  better,  if  we  had 
not  been  quite  so  genteel.  We  were 
so  exceedingly  genteel,  that  our  scope 
was  very  limited.  A  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gulpid^e  were  of  the  party,  who  had 
somethm^  to  do  at  second-hand  (at  least, 
Mr.  Gulpidge  had)  with  the  law  busi- 
ness of  the  Bank  ;  and  what  with  the 
Bank,  and  what  with  the  Treasury,  we 
were  as  exclusive  as  the  Court  Circular. 
To  mend  the  matter,  Hamlet's  aunt 
had  the  femily  feiline  of  indulging  in 
sdHIoquy,  and  held  forth  In  a  desul- 
tory manner,  \n  herself,  on  eveiy  topic 
that  was  introduced.  These  were  ftw 
enough,  to  be  sure ;  but  as  we  always 
fbll  ba(^  upon  Blood,  she  had  a»  wide 
a  field  for  abstract  speculation  as  her 
nephew  himself 

We  might  have  been  a  party  of  Ogres, 
the  conversation  assumed  such  a  saa« 
guine  complexion. 

"I  confess  I  am  of  Mrs.  Water- 
brook's  opinion,**  said  Mr.  Waterbrod^ 
with  his  wine-glass  at  his  eye.  "  Other 
things  are  all  very  well  in  their  way, 
bttt  rive  me  Blood  t  »* 

"  O,  there  is  nothing,**  observed  Ham- 
let's aunt,  "  so  satisfactory  to  one  f 
There  is  nothing  that  is  so  much  one's 
heau  idial  of— of  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
speaking  generally.  There  are  some 
low  minds  (not  many,  I  am  happy  to 
believe,  but  there  are  some)  that  would 
prefer  to  do  what  /  should  call  bow 
down  before  idols.  Positively  Idols  t 
Before  services,  intellect,  and  so  on. 
But  these  are  intangible  points.  Blood 
is  not  so.  We  see  Blood  in  a  nose,  and 
we  know  it  We  meet  with  it  in  a  chin, 
and  we  say,  'There  it  is  I  That's 
Blood  V  It  is  an  actual  matter  of  fact. 
We  pcnnt  it  out  It  admits  of  no 
doubt*' 

The  simperinr  fellow  with  the  weak 
legs,tWho  had  taken  Agnes  down,  stated 
IBe  huestion  more  decisively  yet  I 
tJjOMrht 

■  *  0,  yon  know,  deuce  take  it,"  said 
this  gentleman^  looking  round  the  board 
with  an  imbecile  smile,  '*  we  can't  fore- 
go Blood,  you  know.  We  must  have 
B!o^  youknow.  Some  young  fellows, 
i6a.  know,  may  be  a  little  behmd  their 
ctattion,  perhapai  in  point  of  education 


»id  behavior,  and  may  go  a  little  wrang, 
you  know,  and  get  themselves  and  other 
people  into  a  varietv  of  fixes — and  all 
that— but  deuce  take  it,  it 's  delightful 
to  reflect  that  they  *ve  got  Blood  in  'em  \ 
Myself,  I  'd  rather  at  anv  time  \m 
knocked  down  by  a  man  who  had  got 
Blood  in  him,  than  I  'd  be  picked  up 
by  a  man  who  had  n't  1 " 

This  sentiment,  as  ccnapreseing  the 
general  question  into  a  nutshell,  gave 
tne  utmost  satisfaction,  and  brought  the 

Sntleman  into  great  notice  untU  the 
lies  retired.  After  thatj  I  observed 
that  Mr.  Onlpidee  and  Mr.  Henry  Spn 
ker,  who  had  nitoerto  been  very  distant* 
entered  into  a  defensive  alliance  against 
vs,  the  common  enemy,  and  exchaaffed 
a  mysterious  dialogue  across  the  tautrfe 
for  our  defeat  and  overthrow. 

**  That  afiair  of  the  first  bond  for  four 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds  has  not 
taken  the  course  that  was  expeOed, 
Spiker,**  said  Mr.  Gulmdge. 

"  Do  you  mean  the  £>.  ef  A.'s?  "  said 
Mr.  Spiker. 

,   "The  C.  of  B.*s?'*  said  Mr.  Gulp- 
Mr.  Spiker  raised  his  eyebrows,  and 
looked  much  concerned. 

"  When  the  question  was  referred  to 
Lord —  I  needn^t  naune  him,"  said  Mr. 
Gnlpidge,  checking  himself— 

**  I  understand,"  said  Mr.  Spiker, 
"N." 

Mr.  Gulpidge  darkly  nodded  —  '*  waa 
referred  to  him,  his  answer  was,  '  Mon< 
ey,  or  no  release.' " 

"  Lord  bless  my  soul  t  *'  cried  Mr. 
Spiker. 

'* '  Money,  or  no  release,' "  repeated 
Mr.  Gulpi^e,  firmly.  **The  next  in 
reversion,  — you  understand  me  ? " 

"  K.,"  said  Mr.  Spiker,  with  an  omi- 
nous  look. 

"  —  R.  then  positively  refused  to 
sign.  He  was  attended  at  Newmarket 
for  that  purpose,  and  he  point-Uank 
refused  to  do  it." 

Mr.  Spiker  was  so  interested,  that  he 
became  quite  stony. 

"  So  the  matter  rests  at  this  hour," 
ssud  Mr.  Gulpidge.  throwing  himsdf 
back  in  his  chair.  *'  Our  fiiend  Water- 
brook  will  excuse  me  if  I  forbear  to 
explain   myself  generally^  en  accoiiBt 
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of  the  niagnitude  of  the  interests  in- 
volved." 

Mr.  Waterbrook  was  only  too  happy, 
as  it  appeared  to  me,  to  have  such  in- 
terests, and  such  names,  even  hinted  at, 
across  his  table,     He  assumed  an  ex- 

fression  of  gloomy  intelligence  (though 
am  persuaded  he  knew  no  more 
about  the  discussion  than  I  did),  and 
highly  approved  of  the  discretion  that 
had  been  observed.  Mr.  Spiker,  after 
the  receipt  of  such  a  confidence,  natu- 
rally desired  to  favor  his  friend  with  a 
confidence  of  his  own  ;  therefore  the 
foregoing  dialoeue  was  succeeded  by 
another,  m  whicK  it  was  Mr.  Gulpidge's 
turn  to  be  surprised,  and  that  by  anoth- 
er in  which  the  surprise  came  round  to 
Mr.  Spiker's  turn  again,  and  so  on, 
turn  and  tiun  about.  All  this  time  we, 
the  outsiders,  remained  oftpressed  by 
the  tremendous  interests  involved  in 
the  conversation ;  and  our  host  regarded 
us  with  pride,  as  the  victims  of  a  salu- 
taiy  awe  and  astonishment. 

1  was  very  glad  indeed  to  get  up 
stairs  to  Agnes,  and  to  talk  with  her  in 
a  comer,  and  to  introduce  Traddles  to 
her,  who  was  shy,  but  agreeable,  and 
the  same  good-natured  creature  still. 
As  he  was  obliged  to  leave  early,  on 
account  of  going  away  next  mcMning  for 
a  month,  I  liad  not  nearly  so  much  con- 
versation with  him  as  I  could  have 
wished;  but  we  exchanged  addresses, 
and  promised  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
another  meeting  when  he  should  come 
back  to  town.  .  He  was  greatly  interested 
to  hear  that  I  knew  Steerfbrth,  and  spoke 
of  him  with  such  warmth  that  I  maule 
him  tell  Agnes  what  he  thought  of  him. 
But  Agnes  only  looked  at  me  the  while, 
and  very  slightly  shook  her  head  when 
only  I  observed  her. 

As  she  was  not  among  people  with 
whom  I  believed  she  could  be  very 
much  at  home,  I  was  almost  glad  to 
hear  that  she  was  going  away  within  a 
few  days,  though  I  was  sorry  at  the 
prospect  of  parting  from  her  ajgain  so 
soon.  This  caused  me  to  remain  until 
all  the  company  were  gone.  Convers- 
ing with  her,  and  hearing  her  sing,  was 
such  a  delightful  reminder  to  me  of 
my  happy  life  in  the  grave  old  house 
«he  had  made  so  beautiful,  that  I  could 


have  remained  there  half  the  oaght ; 
but,  having  no  excused  staying  any 
longer,  when  the  lights  of  Mr.  Water- 
brook's  society  were  all  snuffed  out, 
I  took  my  leave,  very  much  against  my 
inclination.  I  felt  then,  more  than 
ever,  that  she  was  my  better  Ai^el  ; 
and  if  I  thought  of  her  sweet  face  and 
placid  snule,  as  though  the/  had  shone 
on  me  from  some  removed  being,  like 
an  Angel,  I  hope  I  thought  no  harm. 

I  have  said  that  the  company  were 
all  ^one ;  but  I  ought  to  have  excepted 
Uriah,  whom  I  don't  include  in  |hat 
denomination,  and  who  had  never 
ceased  to  hover  near  us.  He  was  ciUwe 
behind  me  when  I  went  down  stairs. 
He  was  close  beside  me  when  I  walked 
away  from  the  house^  slowly  fitting  his 
long  skeleton  fingers  mto  the  still  loit- 
er fingers  of  a  great  Guy  Fawkes  pair 
of  jgloves.^ 

lit  was  in  no  disposition  for  Uriah's 
company,  but  in  remembrance  of  the 
entreatv  Agnes  had  made  to  me,  that  I 
asked  him  if  he  would  come  home  to 
my  rooms,  and  have  some  coffee. 

"  O,  really,  Master  Coppeifield,"  he 
rejoined,  —  "I  beg  your  pardon,  Mis- 
ter Copperfield,  but  the  other  comes  so 
natural.  —  I  don't  like  that  you  should 
put  a  constraint  upon  yourself  to  ask  a 
numble  person  like  me  to  your  ouse.'* 

"  There  is  no  constraint  in  the  case,'* 
said  I.     "  Will  you  come  ? " 

"  I  should  like  to,  very  much,"  re- 
plied Uriah,  with  a  writhe. 

*'  Well,  then,  come  along  I "  said  I. 

I  could  not  help  being  rather  short 
with  him,  but  he  appeared  not  to  raind 
it  We  went  the  nearest  way,  without 
conversing  much  upon  the  road ;  and 
he  was  so  humble  m  respect  of  those 
scarecrow  gloves,  that  he  was  still  put- 
ting them  on,  and  seemed  to  have  made 
no  advance  in  that  labor,  when  we  got 
to  my  place. 

I  led  him  up  the  dark  stairs,  to  pre- 
vent his  knocking  his  head  against  any- 
thing, and  really  his  damp  cold  band 
felt  so  like  a  firo^  in  mine,  that  I  was 
tempted  to  drop  it  and  run  away.  Ag- 
nes and  hospitality  prevailed,  however, 
and  I  conducted  him  to  my  fireside. 
When  I  lighted  my  candles,  he  fell  into 
meek  transports  with  the  room  that->>ros 
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T«v«aled  to  bim ;  and  when  I  heated  the 
C<]ffee  in  a&  unassuming  block-tin  vessel 
va  -which  Mrs.  Cnipp  delighted  to  pre- 
]>are  it  (chiefly,  I  believe,  because  it 
was  not  intended  for  the  purpose,  being 
a  shaving-pot,  and  because  there  was  a 
patent  invention  of  great  price  moulder- 
tfig  away  m  the  pantry),  he  professed  so 
much  emotion,  that  I  could  joyfully 
have  scalded  him. 

^  O,  really  Master  Copperfield,  —  I 
mean  Mister  Copperfield,"  said  Uriah, 
**  to  see  you  waitmg  upon  me  is  what  I 
never  could  have  expected  I  But,  one 
way  and  another,  so  many  things  hap- 
pen to  me  which  I  never  could  have  ex- 
pe<^«d,  I  am  sure,  in  my  umble  station, 
that  it  seems  to  rain  blessings  on  my 
ed.  You  have  heard  something,  I  des- 
say,  of  a  change  in  my  expectations. 
Master  Copperbeld,  /  should  say,  Mis- 
ter Coppeiiield  ? " 

As  he  sat  on  my  so£i,  with  his  long 
knees  drawn  up  under  his  coffee-cup, 
his  hat  and  gloves  upon  the  ground 
close  to  him,  his  spoon  going  softly 
round  and  round,  his  shadowless  red 
eyes,  which  looked  as  if  they  liad 
scorched  their  lashes  off,  turned  to- 
wards me  without  looking  at  me,  the 
disagreeable  dints  I  have  formerly  de- 
scribed in  his  nostrils  coming  and  going 
with  his  breath,  and  a  snaky  undulation 
pervading  his  frame  from  his  chin  to  his 
boots,  I  dedded  in  my  own  mind  that 
I  disliked  him  intensely.  It  made  me 
very  uncomfortable  to  have  him  for  a 
guest,  for  I  was  young  then,  and  un- 
used to  disguise  what  I  so  strongly 
feh. 

"  You  have  heard  something,  I  des- 
ssty,  of  a  change  in  my  expectations. 
Master  Copperfield  —  I  should  sav, 
3tf  ister  Coppeiiield  ? "  observed  Uriah. 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "something." 

'^  Ah !  I  thought  Miss  Agnes  would 
know  of  it  !  "  he  quietly  returned. 
**  I  *m  riad  to  find  Miss  Agnes  knows 
of  it.  O,  thank  you,  Master — Mister 
Cbbjjerfield  I " 

I  could  have  thrown  my  bootjack  at 
him  (It  lay  ready  on  the  ru^),  for  hav- 
injgf  entrapped  me  into  the  disclosure  of 
anything  concerning  Agnes,  however 
immaterial.  Bjit  I  only  drank  my  cof- 
fife. 


"  What  a  prophet  you  have  shown 
yourself,  Mister  Copperfield  I  "  pursued 
Uriah.  "  Dear  me,  what  a  prophet 
you  have  proved  yourself  to  be  I  Don't 
you  remember  saving  to  me  once,  that 
perhaps  I  should  be  a  partner  in  Mr. 
Wickneld's  business,  and  perhaps  it 
might  be  Wickfield  and  Heep  I  You 
may  not  recollect  it ;  but  when  a  person 
is  umble,  Master  Copperfield,  a  person 
treasures  such  thin^  up  1 " 

"  I  recollect  talking  about  it,"  said  I, 
"though  I  certainly  did  not  think  it 
very  likely  then." 

"O,  who  would  have  thought  it 
likely.  Mister  Copperfield ! "  returned 
Uriah,  enthusiastically.  "  I  am  sure  I 
did  n't  myself.  I  recollect  saying  with 
my  own  lips  that  I  was  much  too  um- 
ble. So  I  considered  myself  really  and 
truly." 

He  sat,  with  that  carved  grin  on  his 
&ce,  looking  at  the  fire,  as  I  looked  at 
him. 

"But  the  umblest  persons,  Master 
Copperfield,"  he  presently  resumed, 
"may  be  the  instruments  of  good.  I 
am  glad  to  think  I  have  been  the 
instrument  of  good  to  Mr.  Wickfield, 
and  that  I  may  oe  more  so.  O  what  a 
worthy  man  he  is.  Mister  Copperfield, 
but  how  imprudent  he  has  been  1 " 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,"  said  I.  I 
could  not  help  adding,  rather  pointedly, 
"  on  all  accounts." 

"  Decidedly  so.  Mister  Copperfield," 
replied  Uriah.  "On  all  accounts. 
Miss  Agnes's  above  all.  You  don't 
remember  your  own  eloquent  expres- 
sions. Master  Copperfield ;  out  /remem- 
ber how  you  said  one  day  that  every- 
body must  admire  her,  and  how  I 
thanked  you  for  it?  You  have  forgot 
that,  I  have  no  doubt.  Master  Copper- 
field?" 

"  No,"  said  I,  dryly. 

"  O  how  glad  I  am,  you  have  not  1 " 
exclaimed  Uriah.  "  To  think  that  you 
should  be  the  first  to  kindle  the  sparks 
of  ambition  in  my  umble  breast,  and 
that  you ' ve  not  foreot  it  I  O  ! — Would 
you  excuse  me  a^ng  for  a  cup  more 
coffee?" 

Something  in  the  emphasis  he  laid 
upon  the  kindling  of  those  si»rks,  and 
something  in  the  glance  he  directed  at 
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me  as  he  said  it,  had  made  roe  start  as 
if  I  had  seen  him  illuminated  by  a  blaze 
of  light  Recalled  by  his  request,  pre- 
ierred  in  qmte  another  tone  of  voice, 
I  did  the  honors  of  the  shaving-pot ; 
but  I  did  them  with  an  unsteadiness  of 
liand,  a  sudden  sense  of  bein^  no  match 
for  him,  and  a  perplexed  suspicious  anx- 
iety as  to  what  he  might  be  going  to 
say  next,  whicli  I  felt  could  not  escape 
his  observation. 

He  said  nothing  at  all.  He  starred 
his  coffee  round  and  round,  he  sipped 
it,  he  felt  his  chin  softly  with  his  gnsly 
hand,  he  looked  at  the  fire,  he  looked 
about  the  room,  he  gasped  rather  than 
smiled  at  me,  he  writhed  and  undu- 
lated about,  in  his  deferential  servility, 
he  stirred  and  sipped  again,  but  he 
left  the  renewal  of  the  conversation  to 
me. 

"  So,  Mr.  Wickfield,"  said  I,  at  last, 
^*who  is  worth  five  hundred  of  you— 
or  me " ;  for  my  life^  I  think,  I  could 
not  have  helped  dividing  that  part  of 
the  sentence  with  an-  awkward  jerk; 
"has  been  imprudent,  has  he,  Mr. 
Heeo?" 

'*0  very  imprudoit  indeed,  Master 
Copperfield,"  returned  Uriah,  sighine 
modestly.  "  O,  verv  much  so !  But  I 
wish  you  'd  call  me  Uriah,  if  you  please. 
It's  like  old  times." 

"Wen  I  Uriah,"  said  I,  bolting  it 
out  with  some  difficulty. 

"Thank  you!"  he  retwned,  with 
fervor.  "Thank  you.  Master  Copper- 
field  I  It's  like  the  blowinc  of  okl 
breezes  or  the  ringing  of  old  bellses  to 
hear  you  say  Unah.  I  beg  your  par- 
don.   Was  I  making  any  observation  ?  ** 

"About  Mr.  Wickfield,"  I  suggest- 

**  Oh !  Yes.  truly,"  said  Uriah.  "  Ah  I 
Great  imprudence.  Master  Copperfield. 
It 's  a  topic  that  I  would  n*t  toudi  upon, 
to  any  soul  but  you.  Even  to  you  1 
can  only  touch  upon  it,  and  no  more. 
If  any  one  else  had  been  in  my  place 
during  the  last  few  years,  by  this  time 
he  would  have  had  Mr.  Wickfield  (O, 
what  a  worthy  man  he  is.  Master  Cop- 
perfield, too  !)  under  his  thumb.  Un — 
der— his  thumb,"  said  Uriah,  very 
slowly,  as  he  stretched  out  his  cruel- 
looking  hand  above    my  table,   and 


pressed  his  own  thumb  daaa  tipem'  t^ 
antil  it  ^ook,  and  shook  the  room.   - 

If  I  had  been  obliged  to  look  aA  hii« 
with  his  nilay  foot  on  Mr.  Widcfield's 
head,  I  think  I  could  scafeefy  have 
hated  him  more. 

"O  dear,  yes^  Master  Cappeifiead,*^ 
he  proceeded  m  a  soft  vorae,  vaoat 
renuirkably  contrasting  with  the  acftion 
of  his  thumb,  which  did  not  diaini^ 
its  hard  pressure  in  the  least  degree, 
"  ihtm  *s  no  doubt  of  it  There  "vtinM 
have  been  loss,  disgrace,  I  don't  kaciv 
what  alL  Mr.  Wickfiekl  knows  it  I 
am  the  umble  instrument  of  uml^^  ssrv^ 
ing  him,  and  he  puts  me  on  an  «mi]ieM3e 
I  hardly  could  have  hoped  to  readt. 
How  thankful  should  I  be  I"  Wit|i 
his  face  turned  towards  me,  as  he  fin- 
ished, but  without  looking  at  me^  he 
took  his  crooked  thumb  <^  the  slrat 
where  he  had  planted  it,  and  slowly 
and  thoughtfully  scraped  his  lank  jaw 
with  it,  as  if  he  were  shaving  himself. 

I  recollect  well  how  indignantly  my 
heart  beat,  as  I  saw  his  crafty  &oe, 
with  the  appropris^ely  red  light  of  tiie 
fire  upon  xt,  preparing  Hex  somethkag 
else. 

"Master  Copperfield,"  he  begnn^ 
"  but  am  I  keepmg  you  up?  " 

"  You  are  not  keeping  me  iqt  I 
generally  go  to  bed  late." 

"Thank  you,  Master  C(»qierfieldl 
I  have  risen  from  my  umble  station 
since  first  you  used  to  address  me^  it  b 
true ;  but  I  am  omble  still.  I  hope  I 
never  shall  be  otherwise  than  umble. 
You  will  not  think  the  worse  of  say 
umbleness,  if  I  make  a  little  confidence 
to  you,  Master  Copperfield?  Will 
you?" 

"  O  no,"  said  I  with  an  effort 

"Thank  you  I"  He  took  oot -his 
pocket-handkerchief,  and  b^an  wijHng 
the  palms  of  his  hands.  "  Mass  Af^s, 
Master  Copperfield— " 

"Well,  Uriah?" 

"  O,  how  pleasant  to  be  called  Uriah 
spontaneously  I "  he  cried ;  and  gave 
himself  a  jerk,  like  a  convulsive  fish. 
"  You  thought  her  looking  very  beauti- 
ful, to-night.  Master  Copperfield?" 

"  I  thought  her  looking  as  sht  always 
does :  superior  in  all  respects  to  every 
one  around  her,"  I  returned. 
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you!    It's  so    troel'' 
0>  thank  you  very  much 

•  I  said,  loftily.    "  The»e 
is  no  neasoa  why  yoa  should  thank  me.*' 

"Why  that,  Master  Copperfield," 
'iatoA.  Uttah,  *'is  in  £ict  the  confidence 
tint  I  am  eoing>  to  take  the  liber^  of 
Tttposing.  UmUe  as  I  am,'*  he  wiped 
Ibb'  faamls  harder,  and  looked  at  them 
toA  si  the  fire  by  turns,  "  umble  as  my 
j&oUiev  is,  and  lowly  as  our  poor  but 
iMmest  roof  has  ever  been,  the  image 
bf  Miss  Agnes  {I  don't  mind  trustixM; 
yoiawith  my  secret,  Master  Copperfielo, 
fm  i  have  always  overflowed  towards 
yoa  since  the  first  moment  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  beholding  you  ia  a  pony- 
simy)  has  been  in  my  breast  for  years. 
-O  Master  Copperfield,  with  what  a  pure 
afljection  do  I  love  die  ground  my  Agnes 
walks  oni" 

>  I  believe  I  had  a  delirious  idea  of 
seiting  the  red-hot  poker  out  of  the  fire, 
and  nmning  him  mrough  with  it.  It 
went  fium  me  with  a  shock,  like  a  ball 
'fbetA  from  a  rifle :  but  the  image  of  Ag- 
WMs,  outraged  by  so  much  as  a  thought 
of  this  red-headed  animal's,  remained 
in  mgr  mbsd  when  I  looked  at  him,  — 
ntting  all  awry  as  if  his  mean  soul 
Krifiw  his  body,  — and  made  me  giddy. 
He  seemed  to  swdl  and  grow  befoce 
IBM  eytB :  the  room  seemed  full  of  the 
echoes  of  his  voice ;  and  the  strange 
feelii^  (to  which,  periiaps,  no  one  u 
qaite  a  stranger)  that  all  this  had  oc- 
cnned  before,  at  some  indefinite  time, 
•sad  thait  I  knew  what  he  was  going  to 
say  next,  took  possession  of  me. 

A  timely  observation  of  the  sense  of 
power  that  there  was  in  his  face  did 
more  to  bring  back  to  my  remembrance 
-'Ae  entreaty  of  Agnes,  in  its  fiiU  force, 
than  an^  eflfort  I  could  have  made.  I 
ariood  Inm,  with  a  better  appearance  of 
composure  than  I  could  have  liiought 
possible  a  minute  before,  whether  he 
Bad  made  his  fedings  known  to  Agnes. 

**  O  no,  Master  Copperfield  1 "  he  re- 
turned; "O  dear,  no!  Not  to  any 
one  but  you.  You  see  I  am  only  just 
emetpne  fimn  my  lowly  station.  I  rest 
'  9  good  deal  of  hope  on  her  observing 
\  WW  nseiol  I  am  to  her  £ither  (ibr  I 
trust  to  be  very  useful  to  him*  tfideed, 


Master  ( 


field),  And  haw  I  smooth 


the  way  for  him,  and  keep  him  straight. 
She 's  so  much  attached  to  her  father. 
Master  Copperfield,  (O,  what  a  lovelv 
thing  it  ia  in  a  daughter !)  that  I  think 
she  may  come,  on  his  accounty  to  be 
kind  to  me." 

I  &thomed  the  depth  of  the  rascal's 
whole  scheme,  and  understood  why  h^ 
laid  it  bare. 

"  If  you  '11  have  the  goodness  to  keep 
ray  secret,  Master  Copperfield,"  he  pur- 
sued, "  and  not,  in  general,  to  go  against 
me,  I  shall  take  it  as  a  particular  lavor. 
You  would  n't  wish  to  make  unpleasant- 
ness. I  know  what  a  friendly  heart 
you  've  got ;  but  having  only  known  me 
on  my  umble  footing  (on  my  umblest, 
I  should  say,  for  I  am  very  umble  still), 
you  might,  unbeknown,  go  against  me 
rather,  with  my  Agnes.  I  call  her 
mine,  you  see.  Master  Copperfield. 
There  's  a  song  that  says,  *  I  ^d  crowna 
resijsn,  to  call  ner  mine  !  *  I  hope  to 
do  It,  one  of  these  days." 

Dear  Agnes  I  So  much  too  loving 
and  too  good  for  any  one  that  I  could 
think  oCwas  it  possible  that  she  was 
xeserved  to  be  the  wife  of  such  a  wretch 
as  this  I 

"There's  no  hurry  at  present,  you 
know,  Master  Copperfield,"  Uriah  pro- 
ceeded in  his  slimy  way,  as  I  sat  gaz- 
ing at  hioL  with  this  thought  in  my 
mind.  "  My  Agnes  is  very  young  stiU ; 
and  mother  and  me  will  have  to  work 
our  way  upards,  and  make  a  good  many 
new  anangements,  before  it  would  be 
quite  convenient.  So  I  shall  have  time 
gradually  to  make  her  familiar  with  my 
hopes,  as  opportunities  ofier.  O,  I  'm 
so  much  obliged  to  you  for  this  confi- 
dence !  O,  it 's  such  a  relief  you  can't 
think,^  to  know  that  you  understand 
our  situation,  and  are  certain  (as  you 
would  n't  wish  to  make  unpleasantness 
in  the  family)  not  to  go  against  me  1 " 

He  took  the  hand  which  I  dared  not 
withhold,  and  having  given  it  a  damp 
squeeze,  referred  to  his  pale-faced 
watch. 

"  Dear  me ! "  he  said,  "it 's  past  one. 
The  moments  slip  away  so,  in  the  confi- 
dence of  old  times,  Master  Copperfield, 
that  it 's  almost  half  past  one  I^^ 

I  aasweiedthat  I  had  thought  it  was 


because  my  conversational  powers  were 
effectually  scattered. 

"Dear  me  !  "  he  said,  considering. 
"The  ouse  that  I  am  stopping  at — a 
sort  of  a  private  hotel  and  boarding- 
ouse,  Master  Copperfield,  near  the 
New  River  ed  —  will  have  gone  to  bed 
these  two  hours." 

"  lam  sorry,"  I  rettuiied,  "that there's 
only  one  bed  here,  and  that  I  — " 

"  O,  don't  think  of  mentioning  beds. 
Master  Copperfield  !  "  he  rejoined,  ec- 
statically, drawing  up  one  leg.  "But 
tvoidd  you  have  any  objections  to  my 
laying  down  before  the  fire?" 

"  If  it  comes  to  that,"  I  said,  "pray 
take  my  bed,  and  I  '11  lie  down  before 
the  fire." 

His  repudiation  of  this  ofifer  was  al- 
most shnll  enoughj  in  the  excess  of  its 
surprise  and  humihty,  to  have  penetrat- 
ed to  the  ears  of  Mrs.  Crupp,  then  sleep- 
ing, I  suppose,  in  a  distant  chamber, 
situated  at  about  the  level  of  low-water 
mark,  soothed  in  her  slumbers  by  the 
ticking  of  an  incorrigible  clock,  to  which 
she  always  referred  me  when  we  had 
any  little  difference  on  the  score  of 
punctuality,  and  which  was  never  less 
than  three  Quarters  of  an  hour  too 
slow,  and  haa  alwajrs  been  put  ri^ht 
in  the  morning  by  the  best  authorities. 
As  no  arguments  I  could  urge,  in  my 
bewildered  condition,  had  the  least  ef- 
fect upon  his  modesty  in  inducing  him 
to  accept  my  bedroom,  I  was  obliged 
to  make  the  "best  arrangements  I  could, 
for  his  repose  before  the  fire.  The 
mattress  of  the  sofa  (which  was  a  great 
deal  too  short  for  his  lank  figure),  the 
sofa  pillows,  a  blanket,  the  table-cover, 
a  clean  breakfast-cloth,  and  a  great- 
coat, made  him  a  bed  and  covering, 
for  which  he  was  more  than  thankfm. 
Having  lent  him  a  nightcap,  which  he 
put  on  at  once,  and  in  which  he  made 
such  an  awful  figure  that  I  have  never 
worn  one  since,  I  left  him  to  his  rest. 

I  never  shall  forget  that  night.  I 
never  shall  forget  now  1  turned  and 
tumbled ;  how  1  wearied  nayself  with 
thinking  about  Agnes  and  this  creature ; 
how  I  considered  what  could  I  do,  and 
what  ought  I  to  do ;  how  I  could  come 
to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  best 


and  to  keep  to  myself  what  I  had  heard. 
If  I  went  to  sleep  for  a  few  momeats, 
the  image  of  Agnes  with  her  tender 
eyes,  and  of  her  father  lot^ng  fondly 
on  her,  as  I  had  so  often  seen  him 
look,  arose  before  me  with  appealsjotg 
faces,  and  filled  me  with  vague  terrors. 
When  I  awoke,  the  recollection  that 
Uriah  was  lying  in  the  next  rooni  sat 
heavy  on  me  like  a  waking  night- 
mare ;  and  oppressed  me  with  a  leaden 
dread,  as  if  I  had  had  some  meaner 
qtiality  of  devil  for  a^  lodger. 

The  poker  got  into  my  dozing 
thoughts  besides,  and  wouldn't  come 
out.  I  thought,  between  sleeping  and 
waking,  that  it  was  still  red  not,  and 
I  had  snatched  it  out  of  the  fire,  and 
run  him  through  the  body.  I  was  so 
haunted  at  last  by  the  idea,  tho\;^h  I. 
knew  there  was  nothing  in  it,  that  I- 
stole  into  the  next  room  to  look  at 
him.  There  I  saw  him,  lying  on  his 
back,  with  his  legs  extending  to  I 
don't  know  where,  gurglings  takinj; 
place  in  his- throat,  stoppages  in  his 
nose,  and  his  mouth  open  like  a  post-; 
office.  He  was  so  niuch  worse  in  re» 
ality  than  in  my  distempered  fancy, 
that  afterwards  I  was  attracted  to  him 
in  very  repulsion,  and  could  not  help 
wandering  in  and  out  every  half-hour 
or  so,  and  taking  another  look  at  him. 
Still,  the  long,  long  night  seemed  heavy 
and  hopeless  as  ever,  and  no  promise  of 
dav  was  in  the  murky  sky. 

When  I  saw  him  going  down  stairs 
early  in  the  morning  (for,  thank  Heav- 
en I  he  would  not  stay  to  breakfast),  it 
appeared  to  me  as  if  the  night  was  go- 
ing away  in  his  person.  When  I  went 
out  to  the  Commons,  I  charged  Mrs. 
Crupp  with  particular  directions  to 
leave  the  windows  open,  that  my  sit- 
ting-room might  be  aired,  and  pmged 
of  bis  presence. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

I  FALL  INTO  CAPTIVITY. 

I  SAW  no  more  of  Uriah  Heep,  until 
the  day  when  Agnes  left  town.  .  I  ws^( 
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at  th«  CQeicli'>office  to  take  leave  of  her 
a»d  see  her  go ;  and  th'ere  was  he,  re- 
XntvAttg  to  Canterbury  by  the  same  con- 
veyance. It  was  some  small  satisfaction 
tame  to  observe  his  spare,  short- waist- 
edi  high-shouldered,  mulberry-colored 
great-coat  perched  up,  in  company  with 
an  umbrella  like  a  small  tent,  on  the 
edge  of  the  back  seat  on  the  roof,  while 
Agnes  was,  of  course,  inside  ;  but  what 
I  underwent  in  mv  effi>rts  to  be  friendly 
with  him,  while  Agnes  looked  on,  per- 
haps deserved  that  little  recompense. 
At  the  coach-window,  as  at  the  dmner- 
party,  he  hovered  about  us  without  a 
niDnient's  intermission,  like  a  great  vul- 
ture :  goreing  himself  on  every  syllable 
that  I  said  to  Agnes,  or  Agnes  said  to 
me. 

In  the  state  of  trouble  into  which  his 
disclosure  by  my  fire  had  thrown  me,  I 
had  thought  very  much  of  the  words 
Agnes  had  used  in  reference  to  the  part- 
nership. '*  I  did  what  I  hope  was  right 
Feeling  sure  that  it  was  necessary  for 
papa's  peace  that  the  sacrifice  should 
be  made,  I  entreated  him  to  make  it.*' 
A  miserable  foreboding  that  she  would 
yield  tOj  and  sustain  herself  by  the  same 
feeline  m  reference  to  any  sacrifice  for 
his  sake,  had  oppressed  me  ever  since. 
I  knew  how  she  loved  him.  I  knew 
what  the  devotion  of  her  nature  was. 
I  knew  from  her  own  lips  that  she  regard- 
ed herself  as  the  innocent  cause  m  his 
errors,  and  as  owine  him  a  great  debt 
she  ardently  desired  to  pay.  I  had  no 
consolation  m  seeing  how  different  she 
was  firom  this  detestable  Rufiis  with  the 
mulbernr-colored  great-coat,  for  I  felt 
that  in  the  very  difference  between  them, 
in  the  self-denial  of  her  pure  soul  and 
the  sardad  baseness  of  his,  the  greatest 
danger  lav.  All  this,  doubtless,  he  knew 
thoroughlv,  and  had,  in  his  cunning, 
consideitcd  well. 

Yet  I  was  so  certain  that  the  pros- 
pect of  such  a  sacrifice  afar  off  must 
destroy  the  happiness  of  Agnes ;  and 
I  was  so  sure,  m>m  her  manner,  of  its 
being  unseen  by  her  then,  and  havine 
cast  no  shadow  on  her  vet ;  that  I  could 
as  soon  have  injured  her,  as  given  her 
any  warning  of  what  impended.  Thus 
it  was  that  we  parted  without  explana- 
tita>:  she  waving  her  hand  and  smiling 


farewell  from  the  coach-window;  her 
evil  genius  writhing  on  the  roof,  as  if  he 
had  ner  in  his  clutches  and  triumphed. 

I  could  not  eet  over  this  farewell 
glimpse  of  them  for  a  long  time.  When 
Agnes  wrote  to  tell  me  of  her  safe  ar- 
rival, I  was  as  miserable  as  when  I  saw 
her  going  away.  Whenever  I  fell  into 
a  thoughtful  state,  this  subject  was  sure 
to  present  itself,  and  all  my  uneasiness 
was  sure  to  be  redoubled.  Hardly  a 
n^ht  passed  without  my  dreaming  of  it. 
It  became  a  part  of  my  life,  and  as  in- 

Tirable  from  my  life  as  nw  own  head, 
had  ample  leisure  to  refine  upon  my 
uneasiness:  for  Steerforth  was  at  Ox- 
ford, as  he  wrote  to  me,  and  when  I  was 
not  at  the  Commons,  I  was  very  much 
alone.  I  believe  I  had  at  this  time 
some  lurking  distrust  of  Steerforth.  I 
wrote  to  him  most  affectionately  in  re- 
ply to  his,  but  I  think  I  was  glad,  upon 
the  whole,  that  he  could  not  come  to 
London  just  then.  I  suspect  the  truth 
to  be,  that  the  influence  of  Agnes  was 
upon  me,  undisturbed  by  the  sight  of 
him ;  and  that  it  was  the  more  power- 
ful with  me,  because  she  had  so  large  a 
share  in  my  thoughts  and  interest. 

In  the  mean  time,  days  and  weeks 
slipped  away.  I  was  articled  to  Spen- 
low  and  Jorkins.  I  had  ninety  pounds 
a  year  (exclusive  of  my  house-rent  and 
sundry  collateral  matters)  from  my  aunt. 
My  rooms  were  engaged  for  twelve 
months  certain :  and  though  I  still  found 
them  dreary  of  an  evening,  and  the 
evenings  long,  I  could  settle  down  into 
a  state  of  equable  low  spirits,  and 
resign  myself  to  coffee ;  which  I  seem, 
on  looking  back,  to  have  taken  by  the 
gallon  at  about  this  period  of  my  exist- 
ence. At  about  this  time,  too,  I  made 
three  discoveries :  first,  that  Mrs.  Crupp 
was  a  martjrr  to  a  curious  disorder 
called  "the  spazzums,"  which  was  gen- 
erally accompanied  with  inflammation 
of  the  nose,  and  required  to  be  constant- 
ly treated  with  peppermint ;  secondly, 
that  something  pecunar  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  my  pantry  made  the  brandy 
bottles  burst :  thirdly,  that  I  was  alone 
in  the  world,  and  much  given  to  record 
that  circumstance  in  fragments  of  Eng- 
lish versification. 
On  the  day  when  I  was  articled,  no 
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sandwiches  and  sherry  into  the  office 
for  the  cleiks,  and  going  alone  to  the 
theatre  at  night.  I  went  to  see  "  The 
Stranger  "  as  a  Doctors'  Commons  sort 
of  pkiy,  and  was  so  dreadfully  cut  up, 
that  I  hardly  knew  myself  in  my  own 
glass  when  I  got  hcnne.  Mr.  Spenlow 
remarked,  on  this  occasion,  when  we 
concluded  our  business,  that  he  should 
have  been  happy  to  have  seen  me  at 
his  house  i^  Norwood  to  celebrate  our 
becoming  connected,  but  for  his  domes- 
tic arrangements  being  in  some  dis- 
order, on  account  of  the  exi)ected  re- 
turn of  his  daughter  from  finishing  her 
education  at  Paris.  But  he  intimated 
that,  when  she  came  home,  he  should 
hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  entertoin- 
in^  me.  I  knew  that  he  was  a  widower 
with  one  daughter,  and  expressed  my 
acknowledgments. 

Mr.  Spenlow  was  as  good  as  his  word. 
In  a  week  or  two  he  referred  to  this 
engagement,  and  said  that  if  I  would 
do  him  the  &vor  to  come  down  next 
Sstfurday,  and  stay  till  Monday,  he 
would  be  extremely  happy.  Of  course 
I  said  I  wouM  do  him  the  &vor ;  and 
he  was  to  drive  me  dowp  in  his  phae- 
ton, and  to  bring  me  back. 

When  the  day  arrived,  my  very  car*- 
pet-ba^  was  an  object  of  veneration  to 
the  stipendiary  clerks,  to  whom  the 
house  at  Norwood  was  a  sacred  myife- 
tery.  One  of  them  informed  me  that 
he  had  heard  that  Mr.  Spenlow  ate  en- 
tirely o£f  plate  and  china ;  and  another 
hinted  at  champagne  being  constantly 
on  draught,  after  the  usual  custom  of 
table  beer.  The  old  clerk  with  the  wig, 
whose  name  was  Mr.  Tiffy,  had  been 
down  on  business  several  times  in  the 
course  of  his  career,  and  had  on  each 
occasion  penetrated  to  the  breakfkst- 
parlor.  He  described  it  as  an  apart- 
ment of  the  most  sumptuous  nature, 
and  said  that  he  had  drunk  brown 
'^oaX.  India  sherry  there,  of  a  quality  so 
precious  as  to  make  a  man  wink. 

We  had  an  adjourned  cause  in  the 
Consistory  that  day — about  exc<Mnmu- 
nicating  a  baker  who  had  been  object- 
ing in  a  vestry  to  a  paving-rate — and 
as  the  evidence  was  just  twice  the 
length  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  according 


ktte  in  the  da^  before  we  fi^^ied. 
However,  we  got  him  excomraunkaoftd 
for  six  weeks,  and  sentenced  itt  ftO^-eod 
of  costs ;  and  then  the  baker's  ftfoetoV, 
and  the  judee,  and  the  advecatetf  on 
both  sides  (who  were  all  nearly  related) 
went  out  of  town  together,  and  Mr. 
Spenlow  and  I  drove  away  hi  ^)e 
phaeton. 

The  phaeton  wai  a  very  haadseiiie 
afiair;  the  horses  arched  their  ntehs 
and  lifted  up  their  legs  as  if  t)^  knew 
they  belonged  to  Itoctore'  Commons. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  con^tirixm 
in  the  Commcms  on  all  points  of  dis- 
play, and  it  turned  out  some  very  choice 
equipages  then ;  though  1  always  have 
considered,  and  always  shall  considei, 
that  in  my  time  the  great  article  of  com- 
petition there  was  starch;  whacii  I 
think  was  worn  amon^  the  proctors  to 
as  great  an  extrat  as  it  is  the  satture  of 
man  to  bear. 

We  were  very  pleasant  going  dotvti> 
and  Mr.  Spenlow  gave  me  some  hkit6 
in  reference  to  my  profession.  H* 
said  it  was  the  genteelest  professSoA 
in  the  worid,  and  must  on  no  aoMHtnt 
be  confounded  with  the  profession  of 
a  solicitor:  being  quite  another  sort 
of  thin^,  infinitely  more  exclusive^  less 
mechanical,  and  move  profitable.  W-e 
took  things  much  more  easily  in  the 
Commons  than  they  could  be  takeft 
anywhere  else,  he  observed,  and  that 
set  us,  as  a  privileged  class,  apart.  He 
said  it  was  impossible  to  conceal  the 
disagreeable  fiict,  tiiat  we  were  chidBy 
employed  by  solicitors ;  but  he  gave 
me  to  understand  that  they  were  aa 
inferior  race  of  men,  universally  looked 
down  upon  by  all  proctors  of  any  f»e'^ 
tensions. 

I  asked  Mr.  Spenlow  what  he  consid- 
ered the  best  sort  of  professional  busi^^ 
ness ?  He  replied,  that  a  good  coseof 
a  disputed  will,  where  there  was  a<  neat 
little  estate  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
pounds,  was,  perhaps^  the  best  of  ath 
la  such  a  case,  he  said,  not  oidy  w^r6 
there  very  pretty  pickings  in  the  wKfvS. 
arguments  at  every  stage  of  Ae  pro- 
ceedings, and  mountains  upon  .mauBi» 
tains  of  evidence  on  inteirc^tor^  and 
couDter-interragatory  (to  say  natfang  «f • 
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Wrnnn^  bnn&  ^t  to  the  DdegatM, 
tm4'  wen  to  the  Lords),  but  the  costs 
bewig  pretty  sure  to  come  out  of  the 
t«tate  «t  iMt,  both  sides  went  at  it  in 
41  lively  and  spirited  msutner,  and  ex- 
peoibe  was  no  consideration.  Then  be 
Munched  into  a  general  eulogium  on 
lh<t  Commons.  What  was  to  be  pai^ 
^Icularly  admired  (he  said)  in  the  Com- 
mons was  its  compactness.  It  was  the 
-noet  conveniently  mganited  place  in  the 
Jirofld.  It  was  the  complete  idea  of 
anugnecs.  It  lay  in  a  nutshell  For 
example ;  You  brought  a  divorce  case, 
or  a  restitution  case,  in  to  the  Consis- 
tocy.  Very  good.  You  tried  it  in  the 
•Qnttistmy.  You  made  a  quiet  little 
ix>tt9d  game  of  it  among  a  £uni]y  gn>«p, 
and  you  played  it.out  at  leisure.  Sup- 
pose yon  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
Consistory,  what  did  you  do  then? 
Why,  you  went  into  the  Arches.  What 
waa  the  Arches?  The  same  court,  in 
the  same  room,  with  the  same  bar,  and 
the  same  practitioners,  but  another 
judge,  ibr  tKere  the  Consistory  judge 
«oiud  plead  any  court-day  as  an  advo- 
«atft«  Well,  you  played  your  round 
game  out  agam.  Btill  you  were  not 
Wtiafied.  Very  good.  What  did  you 
do^hen  ?  Why,  you  went  to  the  Dele- 
sates.  Whowere  the  Delegates?  Why, 
Uat  Ecclesiastical  Delegates  were  the 
advocates  without  any  businen,  who 
bid.  looked  on  at  the  xonnd  gaaM  when 
it  was  playing  in  both  courts,  and  had 
seen  tte  caeds  shuffled,  and  cut,  and 
played,  and  had  talked  to  all  the  play- 
era  about  it,  and  now  came  fresh,  as 
jodgea,  to  settle  the  matter  to  the  sat- 
M&etien  of  everybody  I  IHspontented 
beapk  mii^t  talk  of  corruption  in  the 
Commons,  <:loseness  in  the  Commons, 
and  the  necessity  of  reforming  the 
Conunona,  «aid  Bir.  Spcnlow,  solemnly, 
in  •amclttskm ;  but  when  the  price  of 
wheat  per  bushel  had  been  highest,  the 
Gommaas  had  been  busiest:  and  a 
Auminight  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart, 
itd  «ay  this  to  the  whole  world, — 
^'tXeuch  the  Commons,  and  down 
Homes  the  country  I " 

1  listened  to  all  this  with  attention ; 
and  though,  I  must  say,  I  had   my 
doebts  whether  the  cooatry  was  quite 
to  thia  Comiiions  at 


Mr.  Spenlow  made  oat,  I  respectfafly 
deferred  to  his  opinion.  That  about  the 

grice  of  wheat  per  bushd  I  modestly 
It  was  too  much  for  my  strength,  and 
quite  settled  the  question.  I  have  nev- 
er, to  this  hour,  got  the  better  of  that 
bushel  of  wheat  It  has  resqipeared  to 
annihilate  me,  all  throi^  my  lifi^  in 
connection  wi^  all  kind  of  subjects.  I 
don't  know  now  exactly  what  it  has  to 
do  with  me,  or  what  r^t  it  has  to 
crush  me,  on  an  infinite  variety  of  oc- 
casions ;  but  whenever  I  see  my  old 
friend  the  bushel  broueht  in  by  the 
head  and  shoulders  (as  he  always  is,  I 
observe),  I  give  up  a  subject  for  loet 

This  «  a  digression.  /  was  not  the 
man  to  touch  the  Commons,  and  bring 
down  the  country.  I  submisravely  ex- 
pressed, by  ray  suence,  my  aoquieaoence 
m  all  I  had  heard  from  my  superior 
in  years  and  knowledge ;  and  we  talked 
about  "  The  Stranger  "  and  the  Drama, 
and  the  pair  of  horses,  until  we  came  to 
Mr.  SpenloVs  gate. 

There  was  a  lovely  garden  to  Mr. 
Speniow's  house ;  and  though  that  was 
not  the  best  time  of  the  year  for  seeing 
a  garden,  it  was  so  beautifully  kep^ 
that  I  was  quite  enchanted  There  was 
a  charming  lawn,  there  were  dusters  of 
trees,  and  there  Were  perspective  walks 
that  I  could  just  distingm^  in  the  dark, 
arched  over  with  trellis-work,  on  whidi 
shrubs  and  flowers  grew  in  the  growing 
season.  "  Here  Aiiss  Spenlow  walxs 
by  herself  I  thought.    *'  Dear  me ! " 

We  went  into  the  house,  which  waa 
cheerfully  lighted  up,  and  into  a  hall 
where  there  were  all  sorts  of  hats,  caps, 
great-coats,  plaids,  gloves,  whips,  and 
walking-sticks.  "Where  is  Miss  Do- 
ra?" said  Mr.  Spenlow  to  the  servant. 
"  Dora  I "  I  thought  **  What  a  beau- 
tiful  name  I " 

We  turned  into  a  room  near  at  band 
(I  think  it  was  the  identical  breakfast- 
room,  made  memorable  by  the  brown 
East  India  sherry),  and  I  heard  a  voice 
say,  "Mr.  Copperfield,  my  daughter 
Dora,  and  my  daughter  Dora's  confi- 
dential fnend  1 "  It  was,  no  doubt,  Mr. 
Spenlow's  voice,  but  I  did  n't  know  it, 
and  I  didn't  care  whose  it  was.  AU 
was  over  in  a  moment  I  had  fiilfiUed 
l»y  deetiny.    I  waa  «  captive  and  « 
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slave.  I  loved,  Dora  Spenlow  to  dis- 
traction I 

She  was  more  than  human  to  me. 
She  was  a  Fairy,  a  SyljJh,  I  don't  know 
what  she  was,  —  anything  that  no  one 
ever  saw,  and  everything  that  every- 
body ever  wanted.  ^  I  was  swallowed  up 
in  an  abyss  of  love  in  an  instant  There 
was  no  pausing  on  the  brink ;  no  look- 
ing down,  or  looking  back ;  I  was 
gone,  headlong,  before  I  had  sense  to 
say  a  word  to  her. 

"/,"  observed  a  well-remembered 
voice,  when  I  had  bowed  and  mur- 
mured something,  "  have  seen  Mr.  Cop- 
perfield  before.**^ 

The  speaker  was  not  Dora.  No ;  the 
confidential  friend,  Miss  Murdstone ! 

I  don't  think  I  was  much  astonished. 
To  the  best  of  my  judgment,  no  capaci- 
ty of  astonishment  was  left  in  me. 
There  was  nothing  worth  mentioning  in 
the  material  world,  but  Dora  Spenlow, 
to  be  astonished  about.  I  said,  "  How 
do  you  do,  Miss  Murdstone?  I  hope 
you  are  well,"  She  answered,  "Very 
well."  I  said,  "How  is  Mr.  Murd- 
stone ?  "  She  replied,  "  My  brother  is 
robust,  I  am  obliged  to  you." 

Mr.  Spenlow,  who,  I  suppose,  had 
been  surprised  to  see  us  recognize  each 
other,  then  put  in  his  word. 

"  I  am  glad  to  find,"  he  said,  "  Cop- 
perfield«  that  you  and  Miss  Murdstone 
are  already  acquainted." 

"Mr.  Copperfield  and  myself,"  said 
Miss  Murdstone,  with  severe  compo- 
sure, "  are  connections.  We  were  once 
slightly  acquainted.  It  was  in  his  child- 
ish days.  Circumstances  have  sepa- 
rated us  since.  I  should  not  have 
known  him." 

I  replied  that  I  should  have  known 
her  anywhere.   Which  was  true  enough. 

"  Miss  Murdstone  has  had  the  good- 
ness," said  Mr.  Spenlow  to  me,  "to 
accept  the  office — if  I  may  so  describe 
it— of  my  daughter  Dora's  confidential 
friend.  My  daughter  Dora  having,  un- 
happily, no  mother,  Miss  Murdstone  is 
obli^ng  enough  to  become  her  com- 
panion and  protector." 

A  passing  thought  occurred  to  me 
that  Miss  Murdstone,  like  the  pocket 
instrument  called  a  life-preserver,  was 
not  so  much  designed  for  poiposes  of 


protection  as  of  assault.  But  as'l  had 
none  but  passing  thoughts  for  any  sob-^ 
iect  save  Dora,  I  glanced  at  her,  direct- 
ly afterwards,  and  was  thinking  that  I 
saw,  in  her  prettily  pettish  manner,  that 
she  was  not  very  much  inclined  to  be 
particularly  confidential  to  her  compan-> 
ion  and  protector,  when  a  bell  ran^, 
which  Mr.  Spenlow  said  was  the  first  din- 
ner-bell, and  so  carried  me  off  to  di«BS> 

The  idea^  of  dressing  one's  eeh^  or 
doing  anything  in  the  way  of  action,  in 
that  state  of  love,  was  a  little  too  ridic- 
alous.  I  could  only  sit  down  before  riiy 
fire,  biting  the  key  of  my  carpet-bag, 
and  think  of  the  captivating,  girlisn, 
bright-eyed,  lovely  Dora.  What  a  form 
she  had,  what  a  face  she  had,  what  a 
gracefiil,  variable,  enchanting  manner  I 

The  bell  rang  again  so  soon  that  I 
made  a  mere  scramble  of  m^  dressing, 
instead  of  the  careful  operation  I  could 
have  wished  under  the  circumstances, 
and  went  down  stairs.  There  was  some 
company.    Dora  was  talking  to  an  old 

gentleman  with  a  gray  head.  Gray  as 
e  was,  —  and  a  great-grandfather  into 
the  bargain,  for  he  said  so,  —  I' was 
madly  jealous  of  him. 

What  a  state  of  mind  I  was  m !  I 
was  jealous  of  everybody.  I  could  n't 
bear  the  idea  of  anybody  knowing  Mr. 
Spenlow  better  than  I  did.  It  was  tor- 
turing to  me  to  hear  them  talk  of  oc- 
currences in  which  I  had  had  no  share. 
When  a  most  amiable  person,  wHh  a 
highly  polished  bald  head,  asked  me, 
across  the  dinner-table,  if  that  were  the 
first  occasion  of  my  seeing  the  erounds, 
I  could  have  done  anything  to  him  that 
was  savage  and  revengeful. 

I  don't  remember  who  was  there, 
except  Dora.  I  have  not  the  least  idea, 
what  we  had  for  dinner,  besides  Dora. 
My  impression  is,  that  I  dined  off  Dora 
entirely,  and  sent  away  half  a  dozen 
plates  untouched.  I  sat  next  to  her.  I 
talked  to  her.  She  had  the  most-de* 
lightfiil  little  voice,  the  gayest  little 
lau^h,  the  pleasantest  and  most  ff»d- 
nating  little  ways,  that  ever  led  a  lost 
youth  into  hopeless  slavery.  She  was 
rather  diminutive  altogether.  So  much 
the  more  precious,  I  tnought. 

When  she  went  out  of  the  room  with 
Miss  Muxdstooe  (no  other  ladies  iR^^re 
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bfihe -party),  I  fell  into  a  revery,  only 
disturbed  oy  the  cruel  apprehension 
that  Miss  Murdstone  would  disparage 
{ae>to  her.  The  amiable  creature  with 
tb4  polished  head  told  me  a  lon^  story, 
whieh  I  think  was  about  gardenmg.  I 
think  I  heard  him  say,  "  My  gardener," 
S9vefal  times.  I  seemed  to  pay  the 
deepest  attention  to  him,  but  I  was 
\f  aadering  in  a  garden  of  Eden  all  the 
H^ik  with  Dora. 

'  My  apprehensions  of  being  dispar- 
a^d  to  the  object  of  my  engrossing 
^etioo,  were  revived  when  we  went 
jQto  the  drawing-room,  by  the  grim  and 
distant  aspect  of  Miss  Murdstone.  But 
I'viras  relieved  of  them  in  an  unexpected 


•David-  Copperfield,"  said  Miss 
Murdstone,  beckoning  me  aside  into  a 
ifindow.     "A  word.' 

I  confronted  Miss  Murdstone  alone. 

"  David  Copperfield,"  said  Miss 
Murdstone,  "  I  need  not  enlarge  upon 
family  circumstances.  They  are  not  a 
tempting  subject." 

"  Far  from  it,  ma'am,"  I  returned. 

*'  Far  firom  it,"  assented  Miss  Murd- 
stone. "  I  do  not  wish  to  revive  the 
memcH7  of  past  differences,  or  of  past 
imtmges.  I  have  received  outrages 
irom  «  person  —  a  female  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  for  the  credit  of  my  sex — who  is 
npt  to  be  mentioned  without  scorn  and 
di^ust ;  and  therefore  I  would  rather 
not  mention  her." 

I  felt  very  fiery  on  my  aunt's  account ; 
bttt  I  said  It  would  certainly  be  better,  if 
]yli8&  Murdstone  pleased,  not  to  men- 
tion her.  I  could  not  hear  her  disre- 
spectfully mentioned,  I  stdded,  without 
i^r^tressijag  my  opinion  in  a  decided 
ioBe. 

Miss  Murdstone  shut  her  eyes,  and 
disdainfiiUy  inclined  her  head;  then, 
plowly  opening  her  eyes,  resumed  :  — 
/  "David  Copperfield,  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  disguise  the  iact  that  I  formed 
sio,  unfavorable  opinion  of  you  in  your 
cluldhood.  It  may  have  been  a  mis- 
taken one,  or  you  may  have  ceased  to 
justify  it.  That  is  not  in  question  be- 
tT^een  us  now.  I  belong  to  a  fiimily, 
remarkable,  I  believe,  for  some  firm- 
ness ;.  and  I  am  not  the  creature  of  cir- 
SSWytanfe  or  change.    I  may  have  my 


opinion  of  yon.  You  may  have  your 
opinion  of  me." 

I  inclined  my  head,  in  my  turn. 

"  But  it  is  not  necessary,"  said  Miss 
Murdstone,  "  that  these  opinions  should 
come  into  collision  here.  Under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  it  is  as  well  on  all 
accounts  that  they  should  not  As  the 
chances  of  life  have  brought  us  together 
again,  and  may  bring  us  together  on 
other  occasions,  I  would  say,  let  us  meet 
here  as  distant  acquaintances.  Family 
circumstances  are  a  sufficient  reason  for 
our  only  meeting  on  that  footing,  and  it 
is  quite  unnecessary  that  either  of  us 
should  make  the  other  the  subject  of 
remark.    Do  you  approve  of  this  ? " 

"Miss  Murdstone,"  I  returned,  "I 
think  you  and  Mr.  Murdstone  used  me 
very  cruelly,  and  treated  my  mother 
witn  great  unkindness.  I  shall  always 
think  so,  as  long  as  I  live.  But  I  quite 
agree  in  what  you  propose." 

Miss  Murdstone  shut  her  eyes  again, 
and  bent  her  head.  Then,  Just  touch- 
ing the  back  of  my  hand  with  the  tips 
of  her  cold  stiff  fingers,  she  walked 
away,  arranging  the  little  fetters  on 
her  wrists  and  round  her  neck :  which 
seemed  to  be  the  same  set,  in  exactly 
the  same  state,  as  when  I  had  seen  her 
last.  These  reminded  me,  in  reference 
to  Miss  Murdstone's  nature,  of  the  fet- 
ters over  a  jail-door ;  suggesting  on  the 
outside,  to  all  beholders,  what  was  to 
be  expected  within. 

All  I  know  of  the  rest  of  the  evening 
is,  that  I  heard  the  empress  of  my  heart 
sing  enchanted  ballads  in  the  French 
language,  generally  to  the  effect  that, 
whatever  was  the  matter,  we  ought  al- 
ways to  dance,  Ta  ra  la,  Ta  ra  la !  ac- 
companying herself  on  a  glorified  in- 
strument, resembling  a  ^itar.  That  I 
was  lost  in  blissful  delirium.  That  I 
refused  refireshment  That  my  soul 
recoiled  fi-om  punch  particularly.  That 
when  Miss  Murdstone  took  her  into 
custody  and  led  her  away,  she  smiled 
and  gave  me  her  delicious  hand.  That 
I  caught  a  view  of  myself  in  a  mirror, 
looking  perfectly  imbecile  and  idiotic. 
That  I  retired  to  bed  in  a  most  maudlin 
state  of  mind,  and  got  up  in  a  crisis  of 
feeble  in£ituation. 

It  was  a  fine  morning,  and  early^  and 
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I  thought  I  would  go  and  titke  a  stroH 
down  one  of  those  wire-arched  walks, 
and  indulge  my  passion  by  dw«Bing  on 
her  image.  Chi  ray  wity  through  the 
hall,  I  encountered  her  little  dog,  who 
was  called  Jip — short  for  Gypsy.  I 
approached  him  tenderly,  for  I  loved 
even  him  ;  but  he  showed  his  whole  set 
of  teeth,  got  under  a  chair  expressly  to 
snarly  and  wouldn't  hear  of  the  Uast 
£uniliarity. 

The  garden  was  C(kd  and  sofitery.  I 
walked  abou^  wondering  what  my  fecA- 
ings  of  happiness  would  be,  if  I  could 
ever  become  eugaged  to  this  dear  won- 
der.  As  to  marriage,  and  fortune,  and 
all  that,  I  believe  I  was  almost  as  mno* 
cently  undesigning  then  as  when  I 
loved  little  Em'ly.  To  be  allowed  to 
call  her  "Dora,"  to  write  to  her,  to 
dote  upon  and  worship  her,  to  hav« 
reason  to  think  that  when  she  wa»  with 
other  people  she  was  yet  mindiiil  of  me, 
seemed  to  me  the  summit  of  human 
ambition  :  I  am  sure  it  was  the  summit 
of  mine.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  I  was  a  lackadaisical  yoone  spoon- 
ey: but  there  was  a  purity  of  heart  in 
ail  this  still,  that  prevents  my  having 
quite  a  contemptuous  recollection  of  i^ 
let  me  laugh  as  I  may. 

I  had  not  been  walking  long,  when  I 
turned  a  comer,  and  met  her.  I  tingle 
a^ain  from  head  to  foot  as  my  recollec- 
tton  turns  that  comer,  and  my  pen 
shakes  in  my  hand. 

*'Yoa — are — out  early,  Miss  Spen- 
low,"  said  I. 

**It*s  so  stupid  at  home,"  she  re- 
plied, *'  and  Miss  Murdstone  is  so  ab- 
surd !  She  talks  such  nonsense  about 
its  being  necessary  for  the  day  to  be 
aired,  before  I  come  out.  Aired  t'* 
(She  laughed  here,  in  the  most  melodi- 
ous manner.)  "  On  a  Sunday  morning, 
when  I  don't  practise,  I  must  do  some- 
thing. So  I  told  papa  last  night  I 
must  come  out  Besides,  it's  the 
brightest  time  of  the  whole  day.  Don't 
you  think  so  ?  " 

I  hazarded  a  bold  flight,  and  said 
(fiot  without  stammering)  that  it  was 
Yery  bright  to  me  then,  though  it  had 
been  very  dark  to  me  a  mmute  be- 
fore. 

'*  Do  you  aeaa  %  compUmoot?"  said 


Dora,  **  or  that  the  w«athar  has.  xmS^f 
changed?" 

I  stammered  worse  than  before^  in 
replying  that  I  meant  no  con^limeot, 
but  the  plain  truth ;  though  I  was  not 
aware  of  any  change  having  taken 
place  in  the  weather.  It  was  in  ^e 
state  of  my  own  feelings  I  added,  bash- 
fully, to  clench  the  ex^aoation. 

I  never  saw  such  curl»— how  cauld 
I,  for  there  never  were  sucb  cuxis  I  — 
as  tliose  she  shook  out  to  hide  her 
blushes.  As  to  the  straw  hat  and  blue 
ribbons  which  was  on  the  top  of  the 
cur)s^  if  I  could  only  have  hung  it  up 
in  my  room  in  Buckin^am  Street 
whaBt  a  priceiese  possession  it  would 
have  been  I 

"You  have  just  come  home  ^m 
Paris,"  said  I. 

"  Yes,"  said  she.  "  Have  you  <»ver 
been  there  ? " 

"  No." 

"  O,  I  hope  you  'U  go  soon  I  Yott 
would  like  it  so  much  !  " 

Traces  of  deep-seated  aoguish  ap- 
peared in  my  countenance.  That  she 
should  hope  I  would  go,  that  she  should 
think  it  possible  I  couhi^Oy  was  iasiip> 
portable.  I  depreciated  Paris;  I  de- 
nreciated  France.  I  said  I  would  n'^ 
leave  England,  under  existing  drcum- 
stances,  tor  any  earthly  eoosideratioa. 
Nothing  should  induce  me.  In  sh<M:^ 
she  was  shaking  the  curls  again,  when 
the  little  dog  came  running  along  thft 
walk  to  our  relie£ 

He  was  mortally  jealous  of  me,  and 
persisted  in  barking  at  me.  She  took 
him  up  in  her  arms —  O  my  goodness  I 
— and  caressed  him,  but  he  insisted 
upon  barking  stiU.  He  wouldn't  lefc 
me  touch  him,  when  I  tried ;  and  then 
she  beat  him.  It  increased  my  suffer- 
ings greatly  to  see  the  pats  she  gave  him 
for  punidhment  on  the  bridge^  of  his 
bhint  nose,  while  he  winked  his  eyes, 
and  licked  her  hand,  and  still  growled 
within  himself  like  a  little  double-bass. 
At  length  he  was  quiet,  —  well  he  might 
be  with  her  dimpled  chin  upon  his 
head  I  —  and  we  walked  away  to  look 
at  a  greenhouse. 

"You  are  not  very  intimate  with 
Miss  Murdstone^  are  you}"  said  Denu 
--"Myprt," 
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X'mii  *^  laiBt  words  Wert  to  the  dog. 
O,  if  they  bad  only  been  to  me  t) 

^*  N6,»'T  replied.  **  Not  at  all  *a" 
''She  19  t  tiresome  creature,"  said 
jytki^  pouting.  "  I  can't  think  what 
pap:£  can  have  been  about,  when  he 
chose  suph  a  vexatious  thing  to  be  my 
coisipktaxm.  Who  want*  a  protector? 
I  ^m  sitre  /  don't  want  a  protector. 
Jtp  can;t>'^^^  ™^  3  gresrt  deal,  better 
than  Miss  Mtirdstone,  —  caa't  you,  Jip, 
dear?'* 

-He  only  winked  lazily,  whe»  she 
kissed  his  ball  of  a  head. 

'  * '  Papa  cafls  her  my  confidential  friend^ 
bttf  I  am  sm%  she  is  nfy  such  thing  — 
i^'she,  Jip?  We  »-e  not  going  to  coft** 
fide  in  such  cross  people,  Jip  and  I. 
We  mean  to  liesitow  our  confidence 
■where  we  like,  and  to  find  out  our  own 
filefids,  instead  of  having  them  Ibund 
out  for  us — don't  we,  Jip?*.' 

Jip  made  a  comf(»rtabJe  noise,  in  an' 
swe#,  a  little  Hke  a  teA-kettle  when  it 
ftings.  As  for  me,  every  word  was  a 
n6w  heap  of  fetters,  riveted  above  the 

"  It  is  very  hard,  because  we  have  not 
a  kind  mamma,  that  we  are  to  have,  in* 
stead,  a  sulky,  gloomy  old  thing  like 
Miss  Mnrdstone,  always  followmg  us 
al>out — It  n't  itj  JJp  ?  Never  mind,  Jip. 
We  won't  be  confidential,  and  we  ^11 
make  ourselves  as  happy  as  we  can  in 
spite  of  her,  itAA  we'll  tease  her,  and 
not  pleS$e  her -^  won't  we»  Jn>?" 

If  it  had  lasted  any  longw,  1  tlnnk  I 
tiiust  have  tcmt  down  on  my  knees  on 
the  gntvel,  with  the  probability  before 
me  of  grazing  them,  and  of  bemg  pres- 
entlyejected  m>m  the  premises  besadesi 
^ttt,  by  good  fortune,  the  greenhesise 
was  notikr  o<l^  surid  these  words  tnev^fat 
us  toil 

It  contained  qtdte  a  show  of  beautifol 
^raniume.  We  loitered  along  in  fix>nt 
of  them,  and  Dora  often  stopped  to  ad- 
ihtre  this  one  or  that  one,  and  I  stopped 
td  admire  the  same  one,  and  Dora, 
htn^lTing,  held  the  dog  up  childishly, 
to  imelfthe  flowers ;  and  u  we  were  not 
sq}' three  in  Fatry-land,  certainly  /  was. 
The  scent  of  a  ^^eranium  lea^  at  this 
(fay,  strikes  me  with  a  ha]f-comical,  half- 
Mnotts  wonder  as  to  what  change  has 
come  over  me  in  a  moment ;  and  thca 


I  see  a  straw  hat  and  blue  ribbons,  VbA 
a  quantity  of  curls,  and  a  little  black 
dog  beixiig  held  up,  in  two  slender  arms, 
against  a  bank  of  blossoms  and  bright 
leaves. 

Miss  Muxdstone  had  been  looking  for 
us.  She  found  us  here ;  and  presented 
her  iHiooi^enial  cheek,  the  little  wriu' 
kles  in  it  filled  with  hair-powder,  to 
Dora  to  be  kissed.  Then  she  took  Do- 
rst's  arm  in  hers,  and  marched  us  in  to 
breakfast  as  if  it  were  a  soldier's  funeral. 

How  many  cups  of  tea  I  drank,  be- 
cause Dora  made  it,  I  don't  Imow. 
Bv^  I  perfectly  remember  that  I  sat 
swilliEM^  tea  until  my  whole  nervous  sys- 
tem, if  I  had  had  any  in  those  days, 
must  have  gone  by  the  board.  By  and 
by  we  went  to  church.  Miss  Murd- 
stone  was  between  Dora  and  me  in  the 
pew ;  but  I  heard  her  sing,  and  the  con^ 
gregation  vanished.  A  sermon  was  de- 
IivMed,  —about  Dora,  of  course,  —  and 
I  am  afraid  that  is  all  I  know  of  the 
^service. 

We  had  a  quiet  day.  No  company,  a 
walkj  a  family  dinner  cS  four,  and  an 
evening  oflooking  over  books  and  pic- 
tures ;  Miss  Murdstone,  with  a  homily 
before  her,  and  her  eye  upon  us,  keep- 
ing guard  vi^lantly.  Ah  I  litUe  did 
Mr.  Spenlow  imagine,  when  he  sat  op- 
posite to  me  after  dinner  (hat  day,  with 
his  ixtcket-handkerchief  over  his  head, 
how  fervently  I  was  embracinfi|  him,  in 
my  fancy,  as  his  son-in-law  !  Little  did 
he  think,  when  I  took  leave  of  him  at 
night,  that  he  had  just  given  his  fidl 
consent  to  my  being  engaged  to  Dora, 
and  that  I  was  invoking  blessings  oa 
his  head  t 

We  departed  early  in  the  morning, 
for  we  had  a  Salvage  case  coming  on  m 
the  Admiralty  Court,  requiring  a  rather 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  whole  science 
of  navigation,  in  which  (as  we  couldn't 
be  expected  to  know  much  about  those 
matters  in  the  Commons)  the  judge  had 
entreated  two  old  Trinity  Masters,  for 
charity's  sake,  to  come  and  help  him 
out.  Dora  wa»  at  the  breakfast-table 
to  make  the  tea  again,  however  ;  and  I 
had  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  taking 
c^my  hat  to  her  in  the  phaeton,  as  sh^ 
stood  on  the  door-step  with  Jip  in  hem 
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What  the  Admiralty  was  to  me  that 
day  ;  what  nonsense  I  made  of  our  case 
in  my  mind,  as  I  listened  to  it ;  how  I 
saw  "  Dora  "  engraved  upon  the  blade 
of  the  silver  oar  which  they  lay  upon  the 
table,  as  the  emblem  of  that  high  juris- 
diction :  and  how  I  felt  when  Mr.  Spen- 
low  went  home  without  me  (I  had  had 
an  insane  hope  that  he  might  take  me 
back  againX  as  if  I  were  a  mariner  my- 
self, and  the  ship  to  which  I  belonged 
had  sailed  away  and  left  me  on  a  desert 
island ;  I  shall  make  no  fruitless  effort 
to  describe.  ^  If  that  sleepy  old  court 
could  rouse  itself)  and  present  in  any 
visible  form  the  day-dreams  I  have  had 
in  it  about  Dora,  it  would  reveal  my 
truth. 

I  don't  mean  the  dreams  that  I 
dreamed  on  that  day  alone,  but  day 
after  day,  from  week  to  week,  and  term 
to  term.  I  went  there,  not  to  attend  to 
what  wasgoing  on,  but  to  think  about 
Dora.  If  ever  I  bestowed  a  thought 
upon  the  cases,  as  they  dragged  their 
slow  length  before  me,  it  was  only  to' 
wonder,  in  the  matrimonial  cases  (re- 
membering Dora)  how  it  was  that  mar- 
ried people  could  ever  be  otherwise  than 
happy ;  and,  in  the  Prerogative  cases, 
to  consider,  if  the  money  in  Question 
had  been  left  to  me,  what  were  the  fore- 
most steps  I  should  immediately  have 
taken  in  regard  to  Dora.  Within  the 
first  week  of  my  passion,  I<bought  four 
sumptuous  waistcoats,  —  not  for  myself; 
/  had  no  pride  in  them ;  for  Dora,  — 
and  took  to  wearing  straw-colored  kid 

gloves  in  the  streets,  and  laid  the  foun- 
ations  of  all  the  corns  I  have  ever  had. 
If  the  boots  I  wore  at  that  period  could 
only  be  produced  and  compared  with 
the  natural  size  of  my  feet,  they  would 
show  what  the  state  of  my  heart  was,  in 
a  most  affecting  manner. 

And  yet,  wretched  cripple  as  I  made 
myself  by  this  act  of  homage  to  Dora,  I 
walked  miles  upon  miles  daily  in  the 
hope  of  seeinc  her.  Not  only  was  I 
soon  as  well  known  on  the  Norwood 
Road  as  the  postman  on  that  beat,  but 
I  pervaded  London  likewise.  I  wsdked 
about  the  streets  where  the  best  shops 
for  ladies  were,  1  haunted  the  Bazaar 
like  an  unquiet  spirit,  I  fagged  through 
the  Park  again  and  again,  long  after  I 


was  9uite  knocked  up.  Sometiiries,  at 
long  intervals  and  on  rare  occasions,  I 
saw  her.  Perhaps  I  saw  her  glove 
waved  in  a  carriage  window ;  perhaps  I 
met  her,  walked  with  her  and  Miss 
Murdstone  a  little  way,  and  spoke  to 
her.  In  the  latter  case  I  was  alwajrs 
very  miserable  afterwards,  to  think  that 
I  had  said  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  or 
that  she  had  no  idea  of  the  extent  of 
my  devotion,  or  that  she  cared  nothing 
about  me.  I  was  always  looking  otit,  as 
mav  be  supposed,  for  another  invitation 
to  Mr.  Spenlow's  house.  I  was  always 
being  disappointed,  for  I  got  none. 

Mrs.  Cnipp  must  have  been  a  woman 
of  penetration ;  for  when  this  attach- 
ment was  but  a  few  weeks  old,  and  I 
had  not  had  the  courage  to  write  more 
explicitly  even  to  Agnes  than  that  I  had 
been  to  Mr.  Spenlow's  house,  *'  whose 
femily,"  I  added,  "  consists  of  one 
daughter,"  —  I  say  Mr&  Crupp  must 
have  been  a  woman  of  penetration,  for, 
even  in  that  early  stage,  she  found  it 
out  She  came  up  to  me  one  evening; 
when  I  was  very  low,  to  ask  (she  be- 
ing then  afflicted  with  the  disorder  I 
have  mentioned)  if  I  could  oblige  her 
with  a  little  tincture  of  cardaraums 
mixed  witli  rhubarb,  and  flavored  with 
seven  drops  of  the  essence  of  cloves, 
which  was  the  best  remedy  for  her  com- 
plaint ;  or,  if  I  had  not  such  a  thing 
by  me,  with  a  little  brandy,  which  was 
the  next  best  It  was  not,  she  remaileed, 
so  palatable  to  her,  but  it  was  the  next 
best  As  I  had  never  even  heard  of 
the  first  remedy,  and  always  had  the 
second  in  the  closet,  I  gave  Mrs.  Cnipp 
a  glass  of  the  second^  which  (that  I 
might  have  no  suspicion  of  its  being 
devoted  to  any  improper  use)  she  b^;an 
to  take  in  my  presence. 

"  Cheer  up,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Crapp, 
"  I  can't  abear  to  see  you  so,  sir,  I  'm 
a  mother  mysel£" 

I  did  not  quite  perceive  the  applica- 
tion of  this  ract  to  myself)  but  I  smiled 
on  Mrs.  Crupp  as  benignly  as  was  in 
my  power. 

"  Come,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Crupp.  "  Ex- 
cuse me.  1  know  what  it  is,  sir.  There  'a 
a  lady  in  the  case." 

"  Mrs.  Crupp?"  I  returned,  reddon- 
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"  0»  bless  yon  1  Keep  a  good  heart, 
sir!"  said  Mrs.  Crupp,  nodding  en- 
couragement "  Never  say  die,  sir  I  If 
she  don't  smile  upon  you,  there  's  a 
many  as  will  You  're  a  young  gentle- 
man to  be  smiled  on,  Mr.  Cop{)erfull, 
and  you  must  learn  your  walue,  sir." 

Mrs.  Crupp  always  called  me  Mr. 
CopperfuU:  firstly,  no  doubt,  because 
it  was  not  my  name ;  and  secondly,  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  in  some  indistinct 
association  with  a  washing-day. 

"What  makes  you  suppose  there  is 
any  young  lady  in  the  case,  Mrs. 
Crupp?"  said  I. 

"Mr.  Copperfiill,"  said  Mrs.  Crupp, 
with  a  great  deal  of  feeling,  "  I  'm  a 
mother  mysel£" 

For  some  time  Mrs.  Crupp  could 
only  lay  her  hand  upon  her  nankeen 
bosom,  and  fortify  herself  against  re- 
turning pain  with  sips  of  her  medicine. 
At  lenetn  she  spoke  again. 

"  When  the  present  set  were  took  for 
you  by  your  dear  aunt,  Mr.  Copper- 
full,^"  said  Mrs.  Crupp,  "my  remark 
were,  I  had  now  found  summun  I  could 
care  for.  *  Thank  Ev'in  I '  were  the 
expression,  '  I  have  now  found  aammnn 
I  can  care  for  l'  —  You  don't  eat 
enough,  sir,  nor  yet  drink." 

"  Is  that  what  you  found  your  sup- 
position on,  Mrs.  Crupp? "  said  I. 

"Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Crupp,  in  a  tone 
approaching  to  seventy,  "  I  've  laun- 
dressed  other  young  gentlemen  besides 
yourself.  A  young  gentleman  may  be 
over<careful  of  himself,  or  he  may  be 
under-careful  of  himself.  He  may 
brush  his  hair  too  regular,  or  too  un- 
regular.  He  may  wear  his  boots  much 
too  large  for  him,  or  much  too  small. 
That  is  according  as  the  yonng  gentle- 
man has  his  original  character  formed. 
But  let  him  go  to  which  extreme  he 
may;  sir,  there 's  a  young  lady  in  both 
of  'em." 

jyf  rs.  Qrupp  shook  her  head  in  such  a 
detitrmined  manner,  that  I  had  not  an 
in^  of  'vantage-ground  left. 

"It  was  but  the  gentleman  which 
died  here  before  yourself,"  said  Mrs. 
CrtfFpi  "  that  fell  m  love  -^  with  a  bar- 
maid —  and  had  his  waistcoats  took  in 
diT«0tlt^  though  much  swelled  by  drink- 
ing." 
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"  Mrs.  Crupp,"  said  I,  "  I  must  beg 
you  not  to  connect  the  young  lady  in 
my  case  wiUi  a  bar-maid,  or  anything 
of  that  sort,  if  you  please." 

"Mr.  Copperfoll,"  returned  Mrs. 
Crupp,  "  I  'm  a  mother  myself,  and  not 
likely.  I  ask  your  pardon,  sir,  if  I  in- 
trude. I  should  never  wish  to  intrude 
where  I  were  not  welcome.  But  you 
are  a  young  gentleman,  Mr.  Copperhill, 
and  my  adwice  to  you  is,  to  cheer  up, 
sir,  to  keep  a  good  heart,  and  to  know 
your  own  walue.  If  you  was  to  take  to 
something,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Crupp,  "if 
you  was  to  take  to  skittles,  now,  which 
IS  healthy,  you  might  find  it  divert  your 
mind,  and  do  you  good." 

With  these  words,  Mrs.  Crupp,  af- 
fecting to  be  very  carefiil  of  the  brandy 
—  which  was  all  gone  —  thanked  me 
with  a  majestic  courtesy,  and  retired. 
As  her  figure  disappeared  into  the 
gloom  of  the  entry,  this  counsel  certain- 
ly presented  itself  to  my  mind  in  the 
light  of  a  slight  liberty  on  Mrs.  Crupp's 
part ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  was  con- 
tent to  receive  it,  in  another  point  of 
view,  as  a  word  to  the  wise,  and  a  warn- 
ing in  future  to  keep  my  secret  better. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

TOMMY  TRADDLES. 

It  may  have  been  in  conseauence  of 
Mrs.  Crupp's  advice,  and  perhaps  for 
no  better  reason  than  because  there 
was  a  certain  similarity  in  the  sound  of 
the  words  skittles  and  Traddles,  that  it 
came  into  my  head,  next  day,  to  go  and 
look  after  Traddles.  The  time  he  had 
mentioned  was  more  than  out,  and  he 
lived  in  a  little  street  near  the  Veteri- 
nary College  at  Camden  Town,  which 
was  principally  tenanted,  as  one  of  our 
clerl»  who  Kved  in  that  direction  in- 
formed me,  by  gentlemen  students,  who 
bought  live  donkeys,  and  made  experi- 
ments on  those  quadrupeds  in  their  pri- 
vate apartments.  Having  obtained  firom 
this  derk  a  direction  to  the  academic 
grove  in  question,  I  set  out,  the  same 
afternoon,  to  visit  my  old  schoolfellow. 

I  found  that  the  street  was  not  as  de« 


to  be,  for  the  sake  of  Traddles.  The 
inhabitants  appeared  to  have  a  propen- 
sity to  throw  any  little  trifles  they  were 
■  not  in  want  of  into  the  road :  which 
not  only  made  it  rank  and  sloppy,  but 
untidy  too,  on  account  of  the  cabbage- 
leaves.  The  refuse  was  not  wholly  vege- 
table either;  for  I  myself  saw  a  shoe, 
a  doubled-up  saucepan,  a  black  bonnet, 
and  an  umbrella,  in  various  stages  of 
decomposition,  as  I  was  looking  out  for 
the  number  I  wanted. 

The  general  air  of  the  place  reminded 
me  forcibly  of  the  days  when  I  lived 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micawber.  An  in- 
describable character  of  feded  gentility 
that  attached  to  the  house  I  sought, 
and  made  it  unlike  all  the  other  houses 
in  the  street, — though  they  were  all 
built  on  one  monotonous  pattern,  and 
looked  like  the  early  copies  of  a  blun- 
dering boy  who  was  learning  to  make 
houses,  and  had  not  yet  got  out  of  his 
cramped  brick  and  mortar  pothooks,  — 
reminded  me  still  more  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Micawber.  Happening  to  arrive 
at  the  door  as  it  was  opened  to  the  af- 
ternoon milkman^  I  was  reminded  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micawber  more  forcibly 
yet. 
"  Now,"  said  the  milkman  to  a  very 

Jrouthful  servant-girl,  "has  that  there 
ittle  bill  of  mine  been  heard  on  ?  *\ 

•'  O,  master  says  he  '11  attend  to  it  im- 
mediate," was  the  reply. 

••  Because,"  said  the  milkman,  going 
on  as  if  he  had  received  no  answer,  and 
speaking,  as  I  judged  from  his  tone, 
rather  for  the  edification  of  somebody 
within  the  house  than  of  the  youthful 
servant,  —  an  impression  which  was 
strengthened  by  his  manner  of  glaring 
down  the  passage,  —  "  because  that 
there  little  bill  has  been  running  so 
long,  that  I  begin  to  believe  it's  run 
away  altogether,  and  never  won't  be 
heerd  of  Now,  I'm  not  a  going  to 
stand  it,  you  know ! "  said  tJne  milk- 
man, still  throwing  his  voice  into  the 
house,  and  glaring  down  the  passage. 

As  to  his  dealing  in  the  mild  article 
of  milk,  by  the  by,  there  never  was 
a  greater  anomaly.  His  deportment 
would  have  been  fierce  in  a  butcher  pr 
a  brandy  meFcbant 


came  faint,  but  she  seemed  to  me,  frona 
the  action  of  her  lips,  again  to  mur- 
mur that  it  would  be  attended  to  im- 
mediate. 

"  I  tell  you  what,"  said  the  milkman, 
looking  hard  at  her  for  the  first  time, 
and  taking  her  by  the  chin,  "are  you 
fond  of  milk?"^ 

"  Yes,  I  likes  it,"  she  replied. 

"Good,"  said  the  milkman.  "Then 
you  won't  have  none  to-morrow.  D'  ye 
hear?  Not  a  fi-agment  of  milk  you 
won't  have  to-morrow." 

I  thought  she  seemed,  upon  the  whole, 
relieved  by  the  prospect  of  having  any 
to-day.  The  milkman,  after  shaking 
his  head  at  her,  darkly,  released  her 
chin,  and  with  anything  rather  than 
good-will  opened  his  can,  and  deposited 
the  usual  quantity  in  the  family  jug. 
This  done,  he  went  away,  muttenng, 
and  uttered  the  cry  of  his  trade  next 
door,  in  a  vindictive  shriek. 

"Does  Mr.  Traddles  live  here?"  I 
then  inquired. 

A  mysterious  voice  from  the  end  of  the 
passage  replied,  "Yes."  Upon  which 
the  youthful  servant  replied,  "Yea." 

"  Is  he  at  home  ?  "  said  I. 

Again  the  mysterious  voice  replied  in 
the  affirmative,  and  again  the  servant 
echoed  it.  Upon  this,  I  walked  in,  and 
in  pursuance  of  the  servant's  directions 
walked  up  stairs ;  conscious,  as  I  passed 
the  back-parlor  door,  that  I  was  sur- 
veyed by  a  mysterious  eye,  probably 
belonging  to  the  mysterious  voice. 

When  I  got  to  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
—  the  house  was  only  a  story  high 
above  the  ground  floor,  — Traddles  was 
on  the  landing  to  meet  me.  He  was 
delighted  to  see  me,  and  gave  me  wel- 
come, with  great  heartiness,  to  bis  little 
room.  It  was  in  the  front  of  the  house, 
and  extremely  neat,  though  sparely 
furnished.  It  was  his  only  room,  I 
saw ;  for  there  was  a  8ofa-l>edstead  in 
it,  and  his  blacking-brushes  and  black- 
ing were  among  his  books,  —  on  the  top 
shelf,  behind  a  dictionary.  His  table 
was  covered  with  papers,  and  h^  was 
hard  at  work  in  an  old  coat  I  lQok;9d 
at  nothing,  that  I  know  of,  but  I  saw 
everything,  even  to  the  prospect  of  a 
church  upon  his  china  inkstand  a^  I 
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sat  down,  —  and  this,  too,  was  a  faculty 
confirmed  in  me  in  the  old  Micawber 
times.  Various  ingenious  arrangements 
he  had  made  for  the  disguise  of  his 
chest  of  drawers  and  the  accommoda- 
tion of  his  boots,  his  shaving-glass,  and 
so  forth,  particularly  impressed  them- 
selves upon  me,  as  evidences  of  the 
same  Traddles,  who  used  to  make  mod- 
els of  elephant's  dens  in  writing-paper 
to  put  flies  in ;  and  to  comfort  himself 
linder  ill-usage  with  the  memorable 
works  of  art  I  have  so  often  mentioned 

In  a  comer  of  the  room  was  some- 
thing neatly  covered  up  with  a  large 
white  cloth.  I  could  not  make  out 
what  that  was. 

"Traddles,"  said  I,  shaking  hands 
with  him  again,  after  I  had  sat  down, 
"  I  am  delighted  to  see  you." 

"  I  am  delighted  to  see  yout  Copper- 
field,"  he  returned.  "  I  am  very  glad 
indeed  to  see  you.  It  was  because  I 
was  thoroughly  glad  to  sec  you  when  we 
met  in  Ely-place,  and  was  sure  you  were 


thoroughly  glad  to  see  me,  that  I  gave 
you  this  address  in        "     " 
at  chambers.' 


I  instead  of  my  address 


**  Oh  1  You  have  chambers  ? "  said  I. 
-.  "  Why,  I  have  the  fourth  of  a  room 
and  a  passage,  and  the  fourth  of  a 
clerk,"  returned  Traddles.  "Three 
others  and  myself  unite  to  have  a  set  of 
chambers  —  to  look  business-like  —  and 
we  quarter  the  clerk  too.  Half  a  crown 
a  week  he  costs  me." 

His  old  simple  character  and  good 
temper^  and  something  of  his  old  un- 
lucky fortune  also,  I  thought,  smiled  at 
me  m  the  smile  with  which  he  made 
this  explanation. 

"It's  not  because  I  have  the  least 
pride,  Copperfield,  you  understand," 
said  Traddles,  "that  I  don't  usually 
give  my  address  here.  It 's  only  on  ac- 
count of  those  who  come  to  me,  who 
might  not  like  to  come  here.  For  my- 
seli,  I  am  fighting  my  way  on  in  the 
world  against  difficulties,  and  it  would 
be  ridiculous  if  I  made  a  pretence  of 
doing  anything  else." 

"You  are  reading  for  the  bar,  Mr. 
"Waterbrook  informed  me  ?  "  said  I. 
.    "Why  yes,"  said  Traddles,  rubbing 
his  hands  slowly  over  one  another,  "  I 
ain  reading  for  the  bar.    The  £ict  is,  I 


have  just  begun  to  keep  my  terms,  after 
rather  a  long  delay.  It's  some  time 
since  I  was  articled,  but  the  payment  of 
that  hundred  pounds  was  a  great  pull. 
A  great  pull !  "  said  Traddles,  with  a 
wince,  as  if  he  had  had  a  tooth  out. 

"Do  you  know  what  I  can't  help 
thinking  of,  Traddles,  as  I  sit  here  look- 
ing at  you  ?  "  I  asked  him. 

^'  No,"  said  he. 

"That  sky-blue  suit  you  used  to 
wear." 

"  Lord,  to  be  sure  ! "  cried  Traddles, 
laughing.  "Tight  in  the  arms  and- 
legs,  you  know  ?  Dear  me  !  Well  I 
Those  were  happy  times,  weren't 
they  ?  " 

"I  think  our  schoolmaster  mig^ht  have 
made  them  happier,  without  domg  any 
harm  to  any  of  us,  I  acknowledge,"  I 
returned. 

**  Perhaps  he  might,"  said  Traddles. 
"  But  dear  me,  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
fun  going  on.  Do  you  remember  the 
nights  in  the  bedroom?  When  we 
used  to  have  the  suppers  ?  And  when 
you  used  to  tell  the  stories  ?  Ha,  ha, 
ha  I  And  do  you  remember  when  I  got 
caned  for  cnrine  about  Mr.  Mell  ?  Old 
Creakle!  I  should  like  to  see  him 
again,  too ! " 

"  He  was  a  brute  to  you,  Traddles," 
said  I,  indignantly ;  for  his  good-humor 
made  me  feel  as  if  I  had  seen  him  beat- 
en but  yesterday. 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  returned  Trad- 
dles. "Really?  Perhaps  he  was, 
rather.  But  it 's  aU  over,  a  long  while. 
Old  Creakle ! " 

"  You  were  brought  up  by  an  uncle, 
then?"  said  I. 

"  Of  course  I  was !  "  said  Traddles. 
"  The  one  I  was  always  going  to  write 
to.  And  always  did  n't,  eh  I  Ha,  ha, 
ha  I  Yes,  I  had  an  uncle  then.  He 
died  soon  after  I  left  school." 

"  Indeed  ? " 

"Yes.  He  was  a  retired — what  do 
you  call  it! — draper— cloth-merchant 
—  and  had  made  me  his  heir.  But  he 
didn't  like  me  when  I  grew  up." 

"  Do  you  really  mean  that  ? "  said  I. 
He  was  so  composed,  that  I  fancied  he 
must  have  some  other  meaning. 

"  O  dear,  yes,  Copperfield  I  I  mean 
it,"    replied  Traddles.-    "It  was   vu 
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mifartaaiate  thmg,  but  he  didn't  like 
me  at  all.  He  said  I  wasn't  at  all 
what  he  expected,  and  so  he  married 
his  housekeeper." 

"  And  what  did  you  do?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  did  n^t  do  anything  in  particular," 
said  Traddles.  "I  lived  with  them, 
waiting  to  be  put  out  in  the  world,  un- 
til his  gout  unfortunately  flew  to  his 
stomach;  and  so  he  died,  and  so  she 
married  a  young  man,  and  so  I  wasn't 
provided  for." 

"Did  you  get  nothing,  Traddles, 
after  all  P*^ 

"  O  dear,  yes  I  "  said  Traddles.  "  I 
got  fifty  pounds.  I  had  never  been 
brought  up  to  any  profession,  and  at 
first  I  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do  for  my- 
self However,  I  began,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  son  of  a  professional 
man,  who  had  been  to  Salem  House,  — 
Yawlo-,  with  his.  nose  on  one  side. 
Do  you  recollect  him  ? " 

No.  He  had  not  been  there  with 
me ;  all  the  noses  were  straight  in  my 
day. 

♦*It  don't  matter,"  said  Traddles. 
"  I  began^  by  nteans  of  his  assistance, 
to  copy  law  writings.  That  didn't 
answer  very  well ;  and  then  I  began  to 
state  cases  for  them,  and  make  abstracts, 
and  do  that  sort  of  work.  For  I  am  a 
plodding  kind  of  fellow,  Copperfield, 
and  had  learnt  the  way  of  doing  such 
things  pithily.  Well  I  That  put  it  in 
my  head  to  enter  myself  as  a  law  stu- 
dent; and  that  ran  away  with  all  that 
was  left  of  the  fifty  pounds.  Yawler 
recommended  me  to  one  or  two  other 
offices,  however, — Mr.  Waterbrook's 
for  one,  —  and  I  got  a  good  many  jobs. 
I  was  fortunate  enoi^h,  too,  to  become 
acquainted  writh  a  person  in  the  pub- 
lishing way,  who  was  getting  up  an 
Encyclopaedia,  and  he  set  me  to  work ; 
and,'  indeed  '*  (glancing  at  his  table), 
*•  I  am  at  work  lor  him  at  this  minute. 
I  am  not  a  bad  compiler,  Copperfield,"  . 
said  Traddles,  preserving  the  same  air 
of  cheerftil  confidence  in  all  he  said, 
"  but  I  have  no  invention  at  all ;  not  a 
particle.  I  suppose  there  never  was  a 
:  man  witn.  less  cwiginality  than  I 


?r5.' 


As  Traddles  seemed  to  expect  that  I 
diould  assent  to  this  as  a  matter  of 


course,  I  nodded ;  and  he  went  «ii,  with 
the  same  sprightly  patience— I  caa 
find  no  better  expression  —  as  before. . 

"So,  by  little  and  little,  and  not 
living  high,  I  managed  to  scrape  up 
the  hundred  pounds  at  last,"  said  Trad- 
dles; "and  thank  Heaven  that's  {>aid 
— though  it  was— though  it  cert^uoly 
was,"  said  Traddles,  wincing  again  aa 
if  he  had  had  another  tooth  Gut«  "a 
pulL  I  am  living  by  the  sort  of  work 
I  have  mentioned,  stiU,  and  I  hope, 
one  of  these  days,  to  get  ccmnected 
<rith  some  newspaper,  which  wguld 
almost  be  the  making  oi  my  fortune* 
Now,  Copperfield,  you  are  so  acaotly 
what  you  used  to  be,  with  that  a^«e- 
^le  face,  and  it's  so  pleasant  to  see 
you,  that  I  ^a'n't  conceal  anything. 
Therefore  you  mu&t  know  tlutt  I  am 
;aged." 

Engaged  1  O  Dora  I 
'She  is  a  curate's  daug^iter,"  said 
Traddles  ;  "  one  often,  down  in  Devon- 
shire. Yes  ! "  For  he  saw  me  glance, 
involuntarily,  at  the  prospect  on  the 
inkstand.  ^* That's  the  church  I  You 
come  round  here,  to  the  left,  out  of  this 
gate,"  tracing  his  finger  along  the  ink- 
stand, "and  exactly  where  I  hold  this 
pen,  there  stands  the  house,  fiicing, 
you  understand,  towards  the  churdx." 

The  delight  with  which  he  entered 
into  these  particulars  did  not  fiiEy 
present  itself  to  me  until  afterwards ; 
tor  my  selfish  thoughts  were  making  a 
ground-plan  of  Mr.  Spenlow's  house 
and  garden  at  the  same  moment. 

"  She  is  such  a  dear  girl  I "  said  Trad- 
dles ;  "  a^  little  older  than  me,  but  the 
dearest  girl  I  I  told  you  I  was  going 
out  of  town  ?  I  have  neen  down  tnere. 
I  walked  there,  and  I  walked  back, 
and  I  had  the  most  delightful  timet 
I  dare  say  ours  is  likely  to  be  a  rather 
long  engagement,  but  our  motto  is 
'  Wait  and  hope  I '  We  alwa3rs  say 
that.  '  Wait  and  hope,'  we  always  say. 
And  she  would  wait,  Copperfidd,  till 
she  was  sixty — any  age  you  can  men- 
tion —  for  me  I  " 

Traddles  rose  fi-om  his  chair,  and, 
with  a  triumphant  smile,  put  his  hana 
upon  the  white  cloth  I  had  observed. 

"  However,"  he  said,  "  it 's  not  that 
we  haven't  made  a  beginning  towaida 
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iKNilake^faig.  No,  no ;  yn  hare  be- 
gan. We  must  get  on  bv  degrees,  bnt 
we  have  bejgun.  Here/'  drawing  the 
doth  off  with  great  pride  and  care, 
*1are  two  pieces  of  fiimiture  to  ccnn- 
nence  with.  This  flower>pot  and  stand 
she  bought  hersel£  You  put  that  in  a 
paorlor-wmdow,"  said  Traddles,  filing 
a  little  back  from  it  to  sin^ey  it  with 
the  greater  admiration,  "with  a  plant 
in  it,  and — and  there  yon  are  1  This 
little  round  table  with  the  marble  top 
iit  's  two  feet  ten  in  circumference)  / 
Doo^t.  You  want  to  lay  a  book  down, 
yira  know,  or  somebody  comes  to  see 
you  or  your  wife,  and  wants  a  place  to 
stand  a  cup  d  tea  npon^  and  —  and 
there  you  are  again  1 "  said  Traddles- 
*^-It'8  an  admirable  piece  of  workman^ 
ifak),^— firm  as  a  rock  1 " 

I  praised  them  both  highly,  and 
Traddles  replaced  the  covering  as  care- 
folly  as  he  had  removed  it. 

**It*8  not  a  ^reat  deal  towards  the 
ftirnishing,"  said  Traddles,  "but  it's 
•omething.  The  table-cloths,  and  pil- 
low-cases, and  articles  of  that  kind,  are 
what  discourage  me  most,  Copperfield. 
So  does  the  ironmongery,  —  candle- 
boaces,  and  gridirons,  and  that  sort  of 
necessaries,  —  because  those  thin^  teU, 
and  mount  up.  However,  'Wait  and 
hope  1 '  And  I  assure  you  she  is  the 
dearest  girl  I " 

"  I  am  quite  certain  of  it,"  said  I. 
.  "  In  the  mean  time,'*  said  Traddles, 
ceoring  back  to  his  chair ;  "  and  this  is 
the  end  of  my  prosing  about  myself,  I 
get  on  aa  well  as  I  can.  I  don't  make 
much,  but  I  don't  spend  much.  In 
general,  I  board  with  the  people  down 
staurs,  who  are  very  agreeable  people 
ifldeed.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micawber 
have  seen  a  good  deal  of  life,  and  are 
excellent  company.'* 

"My  dear  Traddles  I"  I  quickly 
cxdaimed.  "What  are  you  talking 
about?" 

■  Traddles  looked  at  m^,  as  if  he  won- 
da«d  what  /  was  talking  about. 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micawber  I "  I  re- 
peated. "Why,  I  am  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  them  1 " 

An  opfKntune  double  knock  at  the 
door,  which  I  knew  well  from  old  expe- 
-* L  m  Windsor^terrace,  and  which 


nobody  but  Mr.  Micawber  could  ev«r 
have  Imodied  at  that  door,  resolved  any 
doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  their  being  mv 
old  friends.  I  begged  Traddles  to  ask 
his  landloid  to  wJUk  up.  Traddles  ac- 
cordingly did  so,  ovfst  the  banister; 
and  Mr.  Micawber,  not  a  bit  changed — 
his  tights,  his  stick,  his  shirt-collar,  and 
his  eye-glass,  all  the  same  as  ever  — 
came  into  the  room  with  a  genteel  and 
youthfiil  air. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon^  Mr.  Traddles," 
said  Mr.  Micawner,  with  the  old  roU  in 
his  voice,  as  he  checked  himself  in  hum- 
ming a  soft  tune.  "  I  was  not  aware 
that  there  was  any  individual,  alien  to 
this  tenement,  in  yoursanc.tum." 

Mr.  Micawber  slightly  bowed  to  m^ 
and  pulled  up  his  shirt-collar. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Micawber?  " 
said  I. 

"  Sir^"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  "  you  art 
exceedingly  obliging.  I  am  in  staiu 
quo** 

"And  Mrs.  Micawber? "  I  purstied. 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  "  she  is 
also,  thank  God,  in  statu  qua** 

"  And  the  children,  Mr.  Micawber  ?  " 

"Sir,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  "  I  re- 
joice to  reply  that  they  are,  likewise,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  salubrity." 

All  this  time,  Mt.  Micawber  had  not 
known  me  in  ^e  least,  though  he  had 
stood  £u:e  to  face  with  me.  But  now, 
seeing  me  smile,  he  examined  my  fea- 
tures  with  more  attention,  fell  back, 
cried,  "Is  it  possible  I  Have  I  the 
'pleasure  of  a^ain  beholding  Copper- 
field  ! "  and  shook  me  by  both  hands 
vrith  the  utmost  fervor. 

"Good  Heaven,  Mr.  Traddles!" 
said  Mr.  Micawber,  "  to  think  that  I 
should  find  you  acquaiuted  with  the 
friend  of  my  youth,  the  companion  iA 
earlier  days  1  My  dear ! "  calling  over 
the  banisters  to  Mrs.  Micawber,  while 
Traddles  looked  (with  reason)  not  a  lit- 
tle amazed  at  this  descrmtion  of  me. 
"  Here  is  a  gentleman  in  Mr.  Traddles's 
apartment,  whom  he  wishes  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you,  my 
love  1 " 

Mr.  Micawber  immediately  reap* 
peared,  and  shook  hands  with  me 
again. 

"  And  how  is  our  good  fiiend  the  Doe* 
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tor,  Copoerfield?"  said  Mr.  Micawber, 

"and  all  the  circle  at  Canterbury?" 

"  I  have  none  but  good  accounts  of 
them/'  said  I. 

"I  am  most  delighted  to  hear  it," 
said  Mr.  Micawber.  "It  was  at  Can- 
terbury where  we  last  met  Within  the 
shadow,  I  may  figuratively  sav,  of  that 
religious  edifice  immortalized  by  Chau- 
cer, which  was  anciently  the  resort  of 
Pilgrims  fix)m  the  remotest  comers  of — 
Sn  short,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  "in  the 
inmiediate  neighborhood  of  the  Cathe- 
dral." 

I  replied  that  it  was.  Mr.  Micawber 
continued  talking  as  volubly  as  be 
could;  but.  not,  I  thought,  without 
blowing,  by  some  marks  of  concern  in 
his  countenance,  that  he  was  sensible  of 
sounds  in  the  next  room,  as  of  Mrs.  Mi- 
cawber washing  her  hands,  and  hurried- 
ly opening  ana  shutting  drawers  that 
were  uneasy  in  their  action. 

"  You  find  us,  Coppcrfield,"  said  Mr. 
Micawber,  with  one  eye  on  Traddles, 
"at  present  established  on  what  may 
be  designated  as  a  small  and  unassum- 
ing scale ;  but,  you  are  aware  that  I 
have,  in  the  course  of  my  career,  sur- 
mounted difficulties  and  conquered  ob- 
stacles. You  are  no  stranger  to  the 
feet,  that  there  have  been  periods  of 
my  life  when  it  has  been  requisite  that 
I  should  pause,  until  certain  expected 
events  should  turn  up,  when  it  has  been 
necessary  that  I  should  fall  back,  before 
making  what  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  ac- 
cused of  presiunption  in  terming  —  a 
spring.  Tne  present  is  one  of  those 
momentous  stages  in  the  life  of  man. 
You  find  me,  faUen  back,  for  a  spring ; 
and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
a  vigorous  leap  will  shortly  be  the 
result." 

I  was  expressing  my  satisfaction, 
when  Mrs.  Micawber  came  in ;  a  little 
more  slatternly  than  she  used  to  be, 
or  so  she  seemed  now,  to  my  unaccus- 
tomed eyes,  but  still  with  some  prepa- 
ration ol  herself  for  company,  and  with 
a  pair  of  brown  gloves  on. 

"My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Micawber, 
leading  her  towards  me.  "  Here  is  a 
gentleman  of  the  name. of  Copperfield, 
who  wishes  to  renew  his  acquaintance 
with  you." 


It  would  have  beoi  betfaMr»  aa  ft 
turned  out,  to  have  led  gently  up  to  his 
announcement,  for  Mrs.  Micawbeiv  be- 
ing in  a  delicate  state  of  health,  was 
overcome  by  it,  and  was  taken  ao  un- 
well, that  Mr.  Micawber  was  obliged, 
in  great  trepidation,  to  run  down  to  the 
water-butt  m  the  back  yard,  and  draw 
a  basinful  to  la^e  her  mrow  with.  She 
presently  revived,  however,  and  was 
really  pleased  to  see  me.  We  had 
half  an  hour's  talk,  altogether ;  and  I 
asked  her  about  tiie  twins,  who,  she 
said,  were  "  grown  great  creatures  "  i 
and  after  Master  and  Miss  Micawber, 
whom  she  described  as  "absolute 
giants,"  but  they  were  not  produced  oa 
ttiat  occasion. 

Mr.  Micawber  was  very  anxious  that 
I  should  stay  to  dinner.  I  should  not 
have  been  averse  to  do  so,  but  that  £ 
imagined  I  detected  trouble,  and  cal- 
culation relative  to  the  extent  of  the 
cold  meat,  in  Mrs.  Micawber's  eye.  I 
therefore  pleaded  another  engagement; 
and  observing  that  Mrs.  Micawber'a 
spirits  were  immediately  lightened*  I 
resisted  all  persuasion  to  forego  it. 

But  I  told  Traddles,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Micawber,  that  before  I  could 
think  of  leaving,  they  must  appomt  a 
day  when  they  would  come  and  dine 
with  me.  The  occupations  to  which 
Traddles  stood  pledged  rendered  it 
necessary  to  fix  a  somewhat  distant 
one ;  but  an  appointment  was  made  for 
the  purpose,  that  suited  us  all,  and  then 
I  took  my  leave. 

Mr.  Micawber,  under  pretence-  of 
showing  me  a  nearer  way  than  that  by 
which  I  had  come,  aocompamied  me  to 
the  comer  of  the  street ;  being  anxious 
(he  explained  to  me)  to  say  a  lew  worddl 
to  an  old  friend,  in  confidence. 

"My  dear  Copperfield,"  said  Mr. 
Micawber,  "  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that 
to  have  beneath  our  roo^  under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  a  mmd  like  that 
which  gleams  •'-if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expression  —  which  gleams— in 
vour  fnend  Traddles,  is  an  unspeaka- 
ble comfort.  With  a  washwoman,  who 
exposes  hard-bake  for  sale  in  her  par- 
lor-window, dwelUng  next  door,  and  a 
Bow-Street  officer  residing  over  the 
way,  you  may  imagine  that  his  aodety 
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ii  ar-aouxce  of  consolation  to  myself  and 
to  Mrs.  Micawber.  I  am  at  present, 
nrsJ  dear  Copperfield,  en^a^ed  in  the 
mt  oi  com  upon  commission;  It  is 
not  an  avocation  of  a  remunerative 
description -^  in  other  words,  it  does 
«R9/ pay — and  some  temporary  embar- 
Yassments  of  a  pecuniary  nature  have 
been  the  consequence.  I  am,  however, 
deHghted  to  add  that  I  have  now  an 
hnihediate  prospect  of  something  turn- 
^$  ap  (I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say  in 
-vmat  direction),  which  I  trust  will  ena- 
ble me  to  provide,  permanently,  both 
for  myself  and  for  your  friend  Traddles, 
in  whom  I  have  an  unafEected  interest. 
You  may,  perha{>s,  be  prepared  to  hear 
Mi^.  Micawber  is  in  a  state  of  health 
which  renders  it  not  wholly  improba- 
ble that  an  addition  may  be  ultimately 
made  to  those  pledges  of  affection  which 
— in  short,  to  the  infantine  group.  Mrs. 
Micawber's  femily  have  been  so  good 
as  to  express  their  dissatisfitction  at  this 
state  of  things.  I  have  merely  to  ob- 
serve that  I  am  not  aware  it  is  any 
business  of  theirs,  and  that  I  repel  that 
exhibition  of  feeling  with  scorn  and 
with  defiance  1 " 

*  Mr.  Micawber  then  shook  hands  with 
me  again,  and  left  me. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

MR.   micawber's  gauntlet. 

UwTi  L  the  day  arrived  on  which  I  was 
to  entertain  my  newly  found  old  friends, 
I  lived  principally  on  Dora  and  coffee. 
In  my  lovelorn  condition,  my  appetite 
langmshed ;  and  I  was  glad  of  it,  for  I 
felt  as  though  it  would  have  been  an  act 
of  perfidy  towards  Dora  to  have  a  natu- 
ral relish  for  my  dinner.  The  quantity 
of  walking  exercise  I  took  was  not  in 
this  respect  attended  with  its  usual 
consequence,  as  the  disappointment 
counteracted  the  fi^sh  air.  I  have  my 
doubts,  too,  founded  on  the  acute  ex- 
perience acquired  at  this  period  of  my 
nfe^  whether  a  sound  enjoyment  of 
ammal  food  can  develop  itself  finely 
in  any  human  subject  who  is  always 
\pL  tocment  from  tight  boots.    I  think 


the  extremities  require  to  be  at  peace 
before  the  stomach  will  conduct  itself 
with  vigor. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  domestic  litde 
party,  I  did  not  repeat  ray  former  exten- 
sive preparations.  I  merely  provided  a 
pair  of  soles,  a  small  leg  of  mutton,  and 
a  pigeon-pie.  Mrs.  Crupp  broke  out  in- 
to rebellion  on  my  first  bashful  hint  in 
reference  to  the  cooking  of  the  fish  and 
joint,  and  said,  with  a  dignified  sense 
of  injury,  "  No  I  no,  sir  1  You  will 
not  ask  me  sich  a  thing,  for  you  are 
better  acquainted  with  me  than  to  sup> 
pose  me  capable  of  doing  what  I  can- 
not do  with  ampial  satisfaction  to  my 
own  feelings  1 "  But,  in  the  end,  a 
compromise  was  effected ;  and  Mrs. 
Crupp  consented  to  achieve  this  feat, 
on  condition  that  I  dined  from  home 
for  a  fortnight  afterwards. 

And  here  I  may  remark,  that  what  I 
underwent  from  Mrs.  Crupp,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  tyrannv  she  established 
over  me,  was  dreadniL  I  never  was 
so  mudi  afraid  of  any  one.  We  made 
a  compromise  of  every^thing.  If  I  hesi- 
tated, she  was  taken  with  that  wonderful 
disorder  which  was  always  lying  in  am- 
bush in  her  system,  ready  at  the  shortest 
notice,  to  prey  upon  her  vitals.  If  I  rang 
the  bell  impatiently,  after  half  a  dozen 
unavailing  modest  pulls,  and  she  ap- 
peared at  last,  —  which  was  not  by  any 
means  to  be  relied  upon,  —  she  would 
appear  with  a  reproachful  aspect,  sink 
breathless  on  a  chair  near  the  door, 
lay  her  hand  upon  her  nankeen  bo- 
som, and  become  so  ill,  that  I  was 
§lad,  at  any  sacrifice  of  brandy  or  any- 
ling  else,  to  get  rid  of  her.  If  I  ob-r 
jected  to  having  my  bed  made  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon, — which  I  do 
still  think  an  uncomfortable  arrange- 
ment, —one  motion  of  her  hand  towards 
the  same  nankeen  region  of  wounded 
sensibility  was  enough  to  make  itoe  falter 
an  apology.  In  short,  I  would  have 
done  anything  in  an  honorable  way 
rather  than  give  Mrs.  Crupp  offence ; 
and  she  was  the  terror  of  my  life. 

I  bought  a  second-hand  dumb-waiter 
for  this  dinner-party,  in  preference  to  re- 
engaging the  handy  young  man ;  a^inst 
vidiom  I  had  conceived  a  prejudice,  in 
consequence   of  meeting   him  in  the 


coat  remarkably  like  one  of  mine,  which 
had  been  missing  since  the  former  oc- 
casion. The  "  young  gal "  was  re-en- 
gaged :  but  on  the  stipulation  that  she 
should  only  bring  in  the  dishes,  and 
then  withdraw  to  the  landing-place, 
beyond  the  outer  door;  where  a  habit 
of  sniffing  she  had  contracted  would 
be  lost  upon  the  guests,  and  where  her 
retiring  on  the  plates  would  be  a  phys- 
ical impossibility.  . 

Having  laid  in  the  materials  for  a  bowl 
of  punch,  to  be  compounded  by  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber;  having  provided  a  bottle  of 
lavender-water,  two  wax-candles,  a  pa- 
per of  mixed  pins,  and  a  pincushion, 
to  assist  Mrs.  Micawber  in  her  toilet, 
at  my  dressin|;-table ;  having  also 
caused  the  fire  in  my  bedroom  to  be 
lighted  for  Mrs.  Micawber's  conve- 
nience ;  and  having  laid  the  cloth  with 
my  own  hands,  I  awaited  the  result 
with  composure. 

At  the  appointed  time,  my  three  visit- 
ors arrived  together.  Mr.  Micawber 
with  more  shirt-collar  than  usual,  and  a 
new  ribbon  to  his  eye-glass  ;  Mrs.  Mi- 
cawber with  her  capin  herwhity-brown 
paper  parcel ;  Traddles  carrying  the  par- 
cel, and  supporting  Mrs.  Micawber  on 
his  arm.  They  were  all  delighted  with 
my  residence.  When  I  conducted  Mrs. 
Micawber  to  my  dressing-table,  and  she 
saw  the  scale  on  which  it  was  prepared 
for  her,  she  was  in  such  raptures,  that 
she  called  Mr.  Micawber  to  come  in  and 
look, 

*'  My  dear  Copperfield,"  said  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber, "  this  is  luxurious.  This  is  a 
way  of  life  which  reminds  me  of  the 
period  when  I  was  myself  in  a  state 
of  celibacy,  and  Mrs.  Micawber  had 
not  yet  been  solicited  to  plight  her 
faith  at  the  Hymeneal  altar.^' 

**  He  means,  solicited  by  him,  Mr. 
Copperfield,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  arch- 
ly.   "  He  cannot  answer  for  others." 

"  My  dear,"  returned  Mr.  Micawber 
with  sudden  seriousness,  "  I  have  no 
desire  to  answer  for  others.  I  am  too 
well  aware  that  when,  in  the  inscrutable 
decrees  of  Fate,  you  were  reserved  for 
me,  it  is  possible  you  may  have  been  re- 
served for  one  destined,  after  a  protract- 
ed struggle,  at  length  to  fall  a  victim  to 


cated  nature.  I  understand  vour  aUiij« 
sion,  my  love.  I  regret  it,  but  I  caa 
bear  it." 

"  Micawber  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mi- 
cawber, in  tears.  '*Have  I  deserved 
this  ?  I,  who  never  have  deserted  you  ; 
who  never  will  desert  you,  Micaw- 
ber 1 " 

"My  love,"  said  Mr.  Micawber, 
much  affected,  "  you  will  forgive,  and 
our  old  and  tried  friend  Copperfield 
will,  I  am  sure,  forgive,  the  momentary- 
laceration  of  a  wounded  spirit,  made 
sensitive  by  a  recent  collision  with  the 
Minion  of  Power,  —  in  other  woids^ 
vrith  a  ribald  Turncock  attached  to  the 
water- works,  —  and  will  pity,  not  con- 
demn, its  excesses." 

Mr.  Micawber  then  embraced  Mrs. 
Micawber,  and  pressed  ray  hand ;  leav- 
ing me  to  infer  from  this  broken  allu- 
sion that  bis  domestic  supply  of  water 
had  been  cut  off  that  afternoon,  in  con- 
sequence of  default  in  the  payment  of 
the  company's  rates. 

To  divert  his  thoughts  from  this  mel- 
ancholy subject,  I  informed  Mr.  Mi** 
cawber  that  I  relied  upon  him  for  a 
bowl  of  punch,  and  led  him  to  the 
lemons.  His  recent  desj^ondency,  luH 
to  say  despair,  was  gone  in  a  momenta 
I  never  saw  a  man  so  thoroughly  enjoy 
himself  amid  the  fragrance  of  lemon- 
peel  and  sugar,  the  odor  of  burning 
rum,  and  the  steam  of  boiling  water,  as 
Mr.  Micawber  did  that  aftemcMon.  It 
was  wonderful  to  see  his  face  shining  at 
us  out  of  a  thin  cloud  of  these  delicate 
fumes,  as  he  stirred,  and  mixed,  and 
tasted,  and  looked  as  if  he  were  mak* 
ing,  instead  of  punch,  a  fortime  for  his 
&mily  down  to  the  latest  posterity.  As 
to  Mrs.  Micawber,  I  don't  know  wheth- 
er it  was  the  effect  of  the  cap,  or  the 
lavender-water,  or  the  pins,  or  the  fire, 
or  the  wax-candle3,  but  she  came  out  of 
my  room,  comparatively  speaking,  love- 
ly. And  the  lark  was  never  gayer  than 
that  excellent  woman. 

I  suppose  —  I  never  ventured  to  in- 
quire, but  I  suppose  —  that  Mrs.  Cru^p, 
after  frying  the  soles,  was  taken  ilL 
Because  we  broke  down  at  that  point 
The  leg  of  mutton  came  up  very  re4 
within,  and  very  pale  without ;  1>end« 
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bdving  a  foreign  substance  of  a  gritty 
nature  sprinkled  over  it»  as  if  it  had  had 
a  ^1  into  the  ashes  of  that  xemarkable 
kitchen  fireplace.  But  we  were  not  in 
a  {Condition  to  judge  of  this  fact  fi-om 
tlie  appearance  of  the  gravy,  forasmuch 
as  the  "  youn^  gal "  had  dropped  it  all 
upon  the  stairs,  —  where  it  remained, 
by  the  by,  in  a  long  train,  until  it  was 
ivom  ont.  The  pigeon-pie  was  not  bad, 
but  it  was  a  delusive  pie;  the  crust 
being  tike  a  disappointing  head,  phreno- 
Ic^iodly  speaking,  —  fiillof  lumps  and 
with  nothing  particular  under- 


neath. In  short,  the  banquet  was  such 
a  failure  that  I  ^ould  have  been  quite 
unhappy*- about  the  failure,  I  mean, 
for  I  was  always  unhappy  about  Dora 
—  if  I  had  not  been  relieved  by  the 
great  good-humor  of  my  company,  and 
By  a  bright  suggestion  bom.  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber. 

*•  My  dear  firiend  Copperfield,"  said 
Mr.  Micawber,  "acciaents  will  occur 
In  the  best-regulated  families;  and  in 
families  not  regulated  by  that  pervading 
influence  which  sanctifies  while  it  en- 
hances the  —  a  —  I  would  say,  in  short, 
bv  the  influence  of  Woman,  in  the  lofty 
character  of  Wife,  they  may  be  expect- 
ed with  confidence,  and  must  be  borne 
with  philosophv.  If  you  will'  allow  me 
to  -take  the  liberty  of  remarking  that 
there  are  few  comestibles  better,  in  their 
wav,  than  a  Devil,  and  that  I  believe, 
witn  a  little  division  of  labor,  we  could 
accomplish  a  good  one  if  the  young 
person  in  attendance  could  produce  a 

Sidiron,  I  would  put  it  to  you,  that 
is  little  misfortune  may  be  easily  re- 
paired." 

Thoe  was  a  gridiron  in  the  pantry, 
on  which  my  morning  rasher  of  bacon 
was  cooked.  We  had  it  in  in  a  twink- 
ling, and  immediately  applied  ourselves 
to  canying  Mr.^  Micawber's  i^ea  into 
effect.  The  division  of  labor  to  which 
he  had  referred  was  this :  Traddles 
cut  the  mutton  into  slices ;  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber (who  could  do  anything  of  this  sort 
to  perfection)  covered  them  with  pep- 
per, mustard,  salt,  and  cayenne ;  I  put 
&em  on  the  gridiron,  turned  them  with 
a  f^rk,  and  took  them  off,  under  Mr. 
Micawber's  directions ;  and  Mrs.  Mi- 
heated,  and  continually  stirred. 


some  mushroom  catchup  in  a  little 
saucepan.  When  we  had  slices  enough 
done  to  begin  upon,  we  fell  to,  with  our 
sleeves  still  tucked  up  at  the  wrists, 
more  slices  sputtering  and  blazine  on 
the  fire,  and  our  attention  divided  be- 
tween the  mutton  on  our  plates  and 
the  mutton  then  preparing. 

What  with  the  novelty  of  this  cookery, 
the  excellence  of  it,  tjie  bustle  of  it,  the 
fiequent  starting  up  to  look  after  it,  the 
frequent  sitting  down' to  dispose' of  it  as 
the  crisp  slices  came  off  the  gridiron  hot 
and  hot,  the  being  so  busy,  so  flushed 
with  the  fire,  so  amused,  and  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  tempting  noise  and  sa- 
vor, we  reduced  the  leg  of  mutton  to 
the  bone.  My  own  appetite  came  back 
miraculously.  I  am  asnamed  to  record 
it,  but  I  really  believe  I  forgot  Dora  for 
a  little  while.  I  am  satisfied  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Micawber  could  not  have  en- 
joyed the  feast  more  if  they  had  sold  a 
bed  to  provide  it.  Traddles  laughed 
as  heartily,  almost  the  whole  time,  as 
he  ate  and  worked.  Indeed  we  all  did, 
all  at  once ;  and  I  dare  say  there  never 
was  a  greater  success. 

We  were  at  the  heieht  of  our  en- 
joyment, and  were  all  busily  engaged, 
in  our  several  departments,  endeavoring 
to  bring  the  last  batch  of  slices  to  a 
state  of  perfection  that  should  crown  the 
feast,  when  I  was  aware  of  a  strange 
presence  in  the  room,  and  my  eyes  en- 
countered those  of  the  staid  Littimer, 
standing  hat  in  hand  before  me. 

"  What 's  the  matter?  "  I  involunta* 
rily  asked. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I  was  di- 
rected to  come  in.  Is  my  master  not 
here,  sir?" 

"  No." 

"  Have  you  not  seen  hira,  sir  ? " 

"  No ;  don't  you  come  from  him  ?  " 

**  Not  immemately  so,  sir." 

"  Did  he  tell  you  you  would  find  him 
here?" 

"  Not  exactly  so,  sir.  But  I  should 
think  he  might  be  here  to-morrow,  as 
he  has  not  been  here  to-day." 

"  Is  he  coming  up  fit>m  Oxford  ?  " 

**I  beg,  sir,'°  he  returned  respect- 
fully, "tnat  you  wiU  be  seated^  and 
allow  me  to  do  this."  With  which  he 
took  the  fork  from  my  unresisting  hand, 
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and  bent  over  the  gridiron,  as  if  his 
whole  attention  were  concentrated  on 
it. 

We  should  not  have  been  much  dis- 
composed, I  dare  say,  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Steerforth  himself,  but  we  be- 
came in  a  moment  the  meekest  of  the 
meek  before  his  respectable  serving- 
man.  Mr.  Micawber,  humming  a  tune 
to  show  that  he  was  quite  at  ease,  sub- 
sided into  his  chair,  with  the  handle  of 
a  hastily  concealed  fork  sticking  out  of 
the  bosom  of  his  coat,  as  if  he  had 
stabbed  himself.  Mrs.  Micawber  put 
on  her  brown  gloves,  and  assumed  a  gen- 
teel languor.  Traddles  ran  his  greaser 
hands  through  his  hair,  and  stood  it 
bolt  upright,  and  stared  in  conAision  on 
the  tablecloth.  As  for  me,  I  was  a 
mere  infant  at  the  head  of  my  own  ta- 
ble ;  and  hardly  ventured  to  glance  at 
the  respectable  phenomenon,  who  had 
come  from  heaven  knows  where,  to 
put  my  establishment  to  rights. 

Meanwhile  he  took  the  mutton  off 
the  gridiron,  and  gravely  handed  it 
Found.  We  all  took  some,  but  our 
appreciation  of  it  was  gone,  and  we 
merdy  made  a  show  of  eating  it.  As 
we  severally  pushed  away  our  plates,  he 
noiselessly  removed  them,  and  set  on 
the  cheese.  He  took  that  ofi^  too,  when 
it  was  done  with ;  cleared  the  table ; 
piled  everything  on  the  dumb-waiter; 
gave  us  our  wine-glasses;  and,  of  his 
own  accord,  wheeled  the  dumb-waiter 
into  the  pantry.  All  this  was  done  in 
a  perfect  manner,  and  he  never  raised 
his  eyes  from  what  he  was  about.  Yet 
his  very  elbows,  when  he  had  his  back 
towards  me,  seemed  to  teem  with  the 
expression  of  his  fixed  opinion  that  I 
was  extremely  young. 

"  Can  I  do  anything  more,  sir?  *' 

I  thanked  him  and  said  No;  but 
would  he  take  no  dinner  himself? 

*•  None,  I  am  obliged  to  you,  sir.'* 

"  Is  Mr.  Steerforth  coming  firom  Ox- 
ford?" 

**  I  bee  your  pardon,  sir?  " 

"  Is  Mr.  Steerforth  coming  from  Ox- 
ford?" .  ^  ^ 

"  I  should  imagine  that  he  might  be 
here  to-morrow,  sir.  I  rather  thought 
he  might  have  been  here  to-day,  sir. " 
The  mistake  is  mine^  no  doubt,  sir." 


**  If  you  should  see  him  first —  " 
said  I. 

"  If  you  '11  excuse  me,  sir,  I  don't 
think  I  shall  see  him  first'* 

"In  case  you  do,"  said  I,  "pray  say 
that  I  am  sorry  he  was  not  here  to-day, 
as  an  old  schoolfellow  of  his  was  here." 

•*  Indeed,  sir !  "  and  he  divided  a 
bow  between  me  and  Traddles,  with  a 
glance  at  the  latter. 

He  was  moving  softly  to  the  door, 
when,  in  a  forlorn  hope  of  saying  some- 
thing naturally  —  which  I  never  could, 
to  this  man  —  I  said,  — 

"Oh!  Littimerl" 

"  Sir ! " 

*•  Did  you  remain  long  at  Yarmouth, 
that  time?"^ 

'*  Not  particularly  so,  sir." 

"  You  saw  the  boat  completed  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir.  I  remained  behind  on 
purpose  to  see  the  boat  completed." 

*n  know  I "  He  raised  his  eyes  to 
mine  respectfully.  "  Mr.  Steerforth 
has  not  seen  it  yet,  I  suppose  ?  '* 

"  I  really  can't  say,  sir.  I  think — 
but  I  really  can't  say,  sir.  I  wish  you 
good  night,  sir." 

He  comprehended  everybody  present, 
in  the  respectful  bow  with  which  he 
followed  these  words,  and  disappeared. 
My  visitors  seemed  to  breatne  more 
fi-eely  when  he  was  gone  :  but  ray  own 
relief  was  very  great,  for  besides  the 
constraint,  arising  from  that  extraordi- 
nary  sense  of  being  at  a  disadvantage 
which  I  always  had  in  this  mat?s 
presence,  my  conscience  had  embar* 
rassed  me  with  whispers  that  I  had  mis- 
trusted his  master,  and  I  could  not  re- 
pre!«  a  vague,  uneasy  dread  that  he 
might  find  it  out.  How  was  it,  having 
so  little  in  reality  to  conceal,  that  f 
always  did  feel  as  if  this  man  wei« 
finding  me  out? 

Mr.  Micawber  roused  me  from  this 
reflection,  which  was  blended  with  a 
certain  remorseful  apprehension  of  see- 
ing Steerforth  himself,  by  bestowing 
many  encomiums  on  the  absent  Litti- 
mer  as  a  most  respectable  fellow,  and 
a  thoroughly  admirable  servant.  Mr 
Micawber,  I  may  remark,  had  taken 
his  full  share  of  the  general  bow,  and 
had  received  it  with  infinite  condescen- 
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"But  panch,  my  dear  Cop^rfield," 
said  Mr.  Micawber,  tasting  it,  "like 
time  and  tide,  waits  for  no  man.  Ah  1 
it  is  at  the  present  moment  in  high  fla- 
vor. My  love,  will  you  give  me  your 
opinion  ?  " 

Mrs.  Micawber  pronounced  it  excel- 
lent. 

*'  Then  I  will  drink,'*  said  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber, "  if  my  friend  Copperfield  will 
permit  me  to  take  that  social  liberty,  to 
the  days  when  my  friend  Coppemeld 
and  myself  were  younger,  and  fought 
our  way  in  the  world  side  by  side.  I 
may  say,  of  myself  and  Copperfield,  in 
words  we  have  sung  together  before 
i^w,  that 

We  twa'  hoe  run  about  the  braes 
And  pu'd  the  gowans  fine 

— « in  a  figurative  point  of  view  —  on 
several  occasions.  I  am  not  exactly 
aware,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  with  the 
old  roll  in  his  voice,  and  the  old  in- 
describable air  of  saying  something 
fnteel,  "  What  gowans  may  be,  but 
have  no  doubt  that  Copperfield  and 
myself  would  freauently  have  taken  a 
pull  at  them,  if  it  had  been  feasible." 

Mr.  Micawber,  at  the  then  present 
moment^  took  a  puU  at  his  punch.  So 
we  all  did  :  Traddles  evidently  lost  in 
wondering  at  what  distant  time  Mr. 
Micawber  and  I  could  have  been  com- 
rades in  the  battle  of  the  world. 

"Ahem  I "  said  Mr.  Micawber^  clear- 
ing his  throat,  and  warming  with  the 
punch  and  with  the  fire.  "My  dear, 
another  glass  ?  " 

Mrs.  Micawber  said  it  must  be  very 
little,  but  we  could  n't  allow  that,  so  it 
was  a  glassfiil. 

"  As  we  are  quite  confidential  here, 
Mr.  Copperfield,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber, 
sipping  her  punch,  "  Mr.  Traddles  be- 
ing a  part  of  our  domesticity^  I  should 
much  like  to  have  your  opinion  on  Mr. 
Micawber's  prospects.  For  com,"  said 
Mrs.  Micawber  ar^mentatively,  "  as  I 
have  repeatedly  said  to  Mr.  Micawber, 
may  be  gentlemanly,  but  it  is  not  remu- 
nerative. Commission  to  tlie  extent  of 
two  and  ninepence  in  a  fortnight  cannot, 
however  limited  our  ideas,  be  considered 
zi^unerative." 
.    We  were  all  agreed  upon  that 


"Then,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  who 
prided  herself  on  taking  a  clear  view 
of  things,  and  keeping  Mr.  Micawber 
straight  by  her  woman's  wisdom,  when 
he  might  otherwise  go  a  little  crooked, 
—  "  then  I  ask  myself  this  question.  If 
com  is  not  to  be  relied  upon,  what  is  ? 
Are  coals  to  be  reUed  upon?  Not  at 
all.  We  have  turned  our  attention  to 
that  experiment,  on  the  suggestion  of 
my  famiW,  and  we  find  it  follacious."  ^ 

Mr.  Micawber,  leaning  back  in  his 
chair  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
eyed  us  aside,  and  nodded  his  head,  as 
much  as  to  say  that  the  case  was  very 
clearly  put. 

"  Ibe  articles  of  com  and  coals,"  said 
Mrs.  Micawber,  still  more  argumenta- 
tively,  "being  equally  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Copperfield,  I  naturally  look 
round  the  world,  and  say,  'What  is 
there  in  which  a  person  of  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber's  talent  is  likely  to  succeed  ? '  And 
I  exclude  the  doing  anything  on  commis- 
sion, because  commission  is  not  a  cer- 
tainty. What  is  best  suited  to  a  person 
of  Afr.  Micawber's  peculiar  tempera- 
ment is,  I  am  convinced,  a  certainty." 

Traddles  and  I  both  expre^ed,  by 
a  feeling  murmur,  that  this  great  dis- 
covery was  no  doubt  true  of  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber, and  that  it  did  him  much 
credit 

"  I  will  not  conceal  fit>m  you,  my  dear 
Mr.  Copperfield,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber, 

that  /  have  long  felt  the    Brewing 


business  to  be  particularly  adapted  to 
r.  Micawber.    Look  at  Barclay  and 


Mr. 


Perkins  1  Look  at  Traman,  Hanbuiy, 
and  Buxton !  It  is  on  that  extensive 
footing  that  Mr.  Micawber,  I  know  fix)m 
my  own  knowledge  of  him,  is  calculated 
to  shine  ;  and  the  profits,  I  am  told,  are 
e-NOR — ^mous  I  But  if  Mr.  Micawber 
cannot  get  into  those  firms,  —which  de- 
cline to  answer  his  letters,  when  he  of- 
fers his  services  even  in  an  inferior  ca- 
pacity,— what  is  the  use  of  dwelling 
upon  that  idea?  None.  I  may  have  a 
conviction  that  Mr.  Micawbers  man- 
ners —  '* 

"Heral  Really,  my  dear,"  inter- 
posed Mr.  Micawber. 

"  My  love,  be  silent"  said  Mrs.  Mi- 
cawber, laying  her  brown  glove  on  his 
hand.    "  I  may  have  a  obnvictioDi  Mr. 
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Copperfieldf  that  Mr.  Micawber*s  man- 
ners peculiarly  qualify  him  for  the 
banking  business.  I  may  argue  within 
myself^  that  if  /  had  a  deposit  at  a 
banking-bouse,  the  manners  of  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber,  as  representing  that  banking- 
hotise,  would  inspire  confidence,  and 
must  extend  the  connection.  But  if  the 
various  banking-houses  refuse  to  avail 
themselves  of  Mr.  Micawber's  abilities, 
or  receive  the  offer  of  them  with  con- 
tumely, what  is  the  use  of  dweUin^  upon 
that  idea?  None.  As  to  originating 
a  banking  business,  I  may  know  that 
there  are  members  of  my  family  who, 
if  they  chose  to  place  their  money  in 
Mr.  Micawber's  hands,  mi^ht  found  an 
establishment  c^  that  description.  But 
if  they  do  not  choose  to  place  their 
money  in  Mr.  Micawber's  hands, — 
which  they  don't,  —  what  is  the  use  of 
that?  Again  I  contend  that  we  are  no 
farther  advanced  than  we  were  be- 
fore." 

I  shook  my  head,  and  said,  "  Not  a 
bit"  Traddles  also  shook  his  head, 
and  said,  "  Not  a  bit" 

"What  do  I  deduce  from  this?" 
Mrs.  Micawber  went  on  to  say,  still 
with  the  same  air  of  putting  a  case  lu- 
cidly. "  What  is  the  conclusion,  my 
dear  Mr.  Copperfield,  to  which  I  am 
irresistibly  brought?  Am  I  wrong  in 
saying,  it  is  clear  that  we  must  live  ?  " 

I  answered,  "Not  at  all!"  and 
Traddles  answered,  "  Not  at  all  1 "  and 
I  found  myself  afterwards  sagely  add- 
ing, alone,  that  a  person  must  either 
live  or  die. 

"  Just  so,"  returned  Mrs.  Micawber. 
"  It  is  precisely  that  And  the  fact  is, 
my  dear  Mr.  Copperfield,  that  we  can 
not  live  without  something  widely  dif- 
ferent from  existing  circumstances 
shortly  turning  up.  Now  I  am  con- 
vinced, myself  and  this  I  have  pointed 
out  to  Mr.  Micawber  several  times  of 
late,  that  things  cannot  be  expected  to 
turn  up  of  themselves.  We  must,  in  a 
measure,  assist  to  turn  them  up.  I  may 
be  wrong,  but  I  have  formed  that  opin- 
ion." 

Both  Traddles  and  I  applauded  it 


hi^h^^ 


ery  well,"  said  Mrs.  Micawbei. 
The«  what  do  I  yecommend  ?    Here 


is  Mr.  Micawber  with  a  varittyof  qual- 
ifications, with  great  talent —  '* 

"  Really,  my  love,"  said  Mr.  Micavv- 
ber. 

"Pray,  my  dear,  allow  me  to  con- 
clude. Here  is  Mr.  Micawber,  with  a 
variety  of  qualifications^  wilh  ^«at  tal- 
ent, /  should  say,  with  genius,  but 
that  may  be  the  partiality  of  a  wife  —  *» 

Traddles  and  I  both  munniffed 
"  No." 

"  And  here  is  Mr.  Micawber  "withoixt 
any  suitable  position  or  employraEeat. 
Where  does  that  responsibility  rest? 
Clearly  on  society.  Then  I  would  make 
a  fact  so  disgracefiil  known,  and  boldly 
challenge  society  to  set  it  right  It  ap^ 
pears  to  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Copperfield," 
said  Mrs.  Micawber,  forcibly,  "that 
what  Mr.  Micawber  has  to  do,  is  to 
throw  down  the  gauntlet  to  society,  and 
say,  in  effect,  '  Show  me  who  will  take 
that  up.  Let  the  party  immediately 
stCT)  forward.*" 

I  ventured  to  ask  Mrs.  Micawber 
how  this  was  to  be  done. 

"  By  advertising,"  said  Mrs.  Micaw- 
ber, "in  all  the  papers.  It  smpears 
to  me,  that  what  Mr.  Mica^iiHi>er  has  to 
do,  in  justice  to  himself,  in  justice  to  his 
family,  and  I  will  even  go  so  far  as  to 
say  in  justice  to  society,  by  which  he 
has  been  hitherto  overlooked,  is  to  ad- 
vertise in  all  the  papers;  to  describe 
himself  plainly  as  so  and  so,  with  such 
and  such  qualifications,  and  to  put  it 
thus :  '■Now  employ  me,  on  remunera- 
tive terms,  and  address,  post-paid,  to 
W.  M.J  Post  Office,  Camden  Town.*" 

"  This  idea  of  Mrs.  Micawber's,  my 
dear  Copi^erfield,  "  said  Mr.  Micawber, 
makinj;  his  shirt-collar  meet  in  front  of 
his  chm,  and  glancing  at  me  sideways, 
"  is,  in  fact,  the  Leap  to  which  I  allud- 
ed, when  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing you.'* 

"^  Advertising  is  rather  expensive,*'  I 
remarked,  dubiously. 

"  Exactly  so !  "  said  Mrs.  Micawber, 
preserving  the  same  logical  air.  "  Quite 
true,  my  dear  Mr,  Copperfield  !  I  nave 
made  Uie  identical  (M>servation  to  Mr. 
Micawber.  It  is  for  that  reason  eape> 
ciaUy,  that  I  think  Mr.  Micawber  ought 
(as  I  have  already  said,  in  Histice  to 
himself  in  juatioe  to  his  baSiyp  aad  in 
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jmitiee  Id  aadety)  to  raise  a  certain  sum 
of  money— on  a  bilL"  . 

Mr.  Micawber,  leanin{(  back  in  his 
chair,  trifled  with  his  eye-glass,  and 
csmt  his  e^  up  at  the  ceiling  ;  but  I 
thought  him  observant  of  TraddleS) 
too,  who  was  looking  at  the  fire. 

"If  no  member  of  my  £uuily,"  said 
Mrs.  Micawber,  "  is  possessed  of  suffi- 
cient natural  feeling  to  negotiate  that 
bill,  —  I  believe  there  is  a  better  busi- 
ness term  to  express  what  I  mean — " 

i&v,  MioKwber,  with  his  eyes  still 
cast  up  at  the  ceiling,  suggested  "Dis- 
count" 

"To  discount  that  bill,"  said  Mrs. 
Micawber,  "then  my  opinion  is,  that 
Mr.  Micawber  should  ^o  into  the  City» 
should  take  that  bill  mto  the  Money 
Market,  and  should  dispose  of  it  for 
what  he  can  get  If  the  individuals  in 
the  Money  Market  oblige  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber to  sustain  a  great  sacrifice,  that  is 
between  themselves  and  their  con- 
sciences. I  view  it,  steadily,  as  an  in- 
vestment I  recommend  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber, my  dear  Mr.  Copperfield,  to  do 
the  same;  to  regard  it  as  an  invest- 
ment wMch  is  sin-e  of  return,  and  to 
make  up  his  mind  to  any  sacrifice." 

I  felt,  but  I  am  sure  I  don't  know 
why,  that  this  was  self-denying  and  de- 
voted in  Mrs.  Micawber,  and  I  uttered 
a  murmur  to  that  effect  Traddles,  who 
tot^  his  tone  fit>m  me,  did  likewise, 
still  looking  at  the  fire. 

"I  will  not,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber, 
finishing  her  punch,  and  gathering  her 
scarf  about  her  shoulders,  preparatory 
to  her  withdrawal  to  my  bedroom,  —  "  I 
will  not  protract  these  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Micawber's  pecuniary 
a^rs.  At  your  fireside,  my  dear  Mr. 
Copperfield,  and  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Traddles,  who,  though  not  so  old  a 
friend,  is^  quite  one  of  ourselves,  I  could 
n6t  reiirain  from  making  you  acquainted 
with  the  course  /  advise  Mr.  Micawber 
to  take.  I  feel  that  the  time  is  arrived 
when  Mr.  Micawber  should  exert  him- 
sdf  and — I  ^11  add  —  assert  himself 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  these  are  the 
means.  I  am  aware  that  I  am  merely 
a  female,  and  that  a  masculine  judg- 
ment is  usually  considered  more  com- 
p«teBt  to  tbe  discosfiion  of  such  ques- 


tions ;  still  I  must  not  forget  that,  when 
I  lived  at  home  with  my  papa  and 
mamma,  my  papa  was  in  the  habit  of 
saying,  *  Emma's  form  is  fragile,  but 
her  grasp  of  a  subject  is.  inferior  to 
none.'  That  my  papa  was  too  partial, 
I  well  know ;  but  that  he  was  an  ob- 
server of  chsuacter  in  some  degree,  my 
duty  and  my  reason  equally  forbid  me 
to  doubt" 

With  th^se  words,  and  resisting  our 
entreaties  that  she  would  grace  the  re- 
maining circulation  of  the  punch  with 
her  presence,  Mrs.  Micawber  retired  to 
my  bedroom.  And  really  I  felt  that 
she  was  a  noble  woman, — the  sort  of 
woman  who  might  have  been  a  Roman 
matron,  and  done  all  manner  of  heroic 
things,  in  times  of  public  trouble. 

In  the  fervor  of  this  impression,  I 
congratulated  Mr.  Micawber  on  the 
treasure  he  possessed.  So  did  Trad- 
dles. Mr.  Micawber  extended  his  hand 
to  each  of  us  in  succession,  and  then 
covered  his  face  with  his  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, which  I  think  had  more  snuff 
upon  it  than  he  was  aware  of.  He  then 
returned  to  the  punch,  in  the  highest 
state  of  exhilaration. 
-^  He  was  full  of  eloquence.  He  gave 
tis  to  understand  that  in  our  children 
we  lived  again,  and  that,  under  the 
pressure  of  pecuniary  difficulties,  any 
accession  to  their  number  was  doubly 
welcome.  He  said  that  Mrs.  Micawber 
had  latteriy  had  her  doubts  on  this 
point,  but  that  he  had  dispelled  them, 
and  reassured  her.  As  to  her  fiunily, 
they  were  totally  unworthy  of  her,  and 
their  sentiments  were  utterly  indifferent 
to  him,  and  they  might— I  quote  his 
own  expression — go  to  the  EteviL 

Mr.  Micawber  then  delivered  a  warm 
eulogy  on  Traddles.  He  said  Trad- 
dles's  was  a  character,  to  the  steady 
virtues  of  which  he  (Mr.  Micawber) 
could  lay  no  claim,  but  which,  he 
thanked  Heaven,  he  could  admire.  He 
feelingly  alluded  to  the  young  lady,  un- 
known, whom  Traddles  had  honor^ 
with  his  affection,  and  who  had  reap- 
rocated  that  affection  by  honoring  and 
blessing  Traddles  with  Aar  affection. 
Mr.  Micawber  pledged  her.  So  did  I. 
Traddles  thanked  us  both,  by  saying, 
with  a  simplicity  and  honesty  1  had 
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sense  enough  to  be  quite  charmed  with, 
**  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  in- 
deed. And  I  do  assure  you,  she 's  the 
dearest  girl  I " 

Mr.  Micawber  took  an  early  opportu- 
nity, after  that,  of  hinting,  with  the  ut- 
most delicacy  and  ceremony,  at  the 
state  of  my  affections.  Nothing  but 
the  serious  assurance  of  his  friend  Cop- 
periield  to  the  contrary,  he  observed, 
could  deprive  him  of  the  impression 
that  his  friend  Copperfield  loved  and 
was  beloved.  After  feeling  very  hot 
and  uncomfortable  for  some  time,  and 
after  a  good  deal  of  blushing,  stammer- 
ing, and  denying,  I  said,  naving  my 
glass  in  my  hand,  "  Well !  I  would  give 
them  D.  1  ^*  which  so  excited  and  grati- 
fied Mr.  Micawber,  that  he  ran  with  a 
glass  of  punch  into  my  bedroom,  in 
order  that  Mrs.  Micawber  mi^ht  drink 
D.,  who  drank  it  with  enthusiasm,  cry- 
ing from  within,  in  a  shrill  voice, 
"  Hear,  hear  I  My  dear  Mr.  Copper- 
field,  I  am  delighted.  Heart"  and 
tapping  at  the  wall,  by  way  of  ap- 
plause. 

Our  conversation,  aften»«rds,  took  a 
more  worldly  turn ;  Mr.  Micawber  tell- 
ing us  that  he  found  Camden  Town 
inconvenient,  and.  that  the  first  thing 
he  contemplated  doing,  when  the  adver- 
tisement snould  have  been  the  cause 
of  something  satisfactory  turning  up, 
was  to  move.  He  mentioned  a  terrace 
at  the  western  end  of  Oxford  Street, 
fronting  Hyde  Park,  on  which  he  had 
always  had  his  eye,  but  which  he  did 
not  expect  to  attain  immediately,  as  it 
would  require  a  large  establishment. 
There  would  probably  be  an  interval, 
he  exi>lained,  m  which  he  should  con- 
tent himself  with  the  upper  part  of  a 
house,  over  some  respectable  place  of 
business,  —  say  in  Piccadilly,  —  which 
would  be  a  cheerfiil  situation  for  Mrs. 
Micawber ;  and  where,  by  throwing  out 
a  bow-window,  or  carrying  up  the  roof 
another  story,  or  making  some  little 
alteration  of  that  sort,  they  might  live, 
comfortably  and  reputably,  for  a  few 
years.  Whatever  was  reserved  for  him, 
he  expressly  said,  or  wherever  his  abode 
might  be,  we  might  rely  on  this,  —  there 
would  always  be  a  room  for  Traddles, 
and  a  knife  and-  iork  for   me.     We 


acknowledged  his  kmdness;  atMl'  he' 
begged  us  to  forgive  his  having  launched 
into  these  practical  and  business-like 
details,  and  to  excuse  it  as  natural  ia 
one  who  was  making  entirely  new 
arrangements  in  life. 

Mrs.  Micawber  tapping  at  the  wall 
agaiuj  to  know  if  tea  were  ready,  broke 
up  this  particular  phase  of  our  friendly 
conversation.  She  made  tea  for  us  in 
a  most  agreeable  manner ;  and,  when- 
ever I  went  near  her,  in  handing  aboat 
the  tea-cups  and  bread  and  butter, 
asked  me,  m  a  whisper  whether  P.  was 
fair,  or  dark,  or  whether  she  was  short, 
or  tall :  or  something  of  that  kind ; 
which  I  think  I  liked.  After  tea,  we 
discussed  a  variety  of  tomes  before  the 
fire;  and  Mrs.  Micawber' was  good 
enough  to  sing  us  (in  a  small,  thin, 
flat  voice,  which  I  remembered  to  have 
considered,  when  I  first  knew  her,  the 
very  table-beer  of  acoustics)  the  favorite 
ballads  of  "The  Dashing  White  Ser- 
jeant, "  and  "  Little  Tafflin."  For  both 
of  these  songs  Mrs.  Micawber  had  been 
famous  when  she  lived  at  home  with 
her  papa  and  mamma.  Mr.  Micawber 
told  us,  that  when  he  heard  her  sizi^ 
the  first  one,  on  the  first  occasion  of  his 
seeing  her  beneath  the  parental  roof, 
she  had  attracted  his  attention  in  an 
extraordinary  degree ;  but  that  when 
it  came  to  Little  Tafflin,  he  had  re- 
solved to  win  that  woman  or  perish  in 
the  attempt. 

It  was  between  tei)  and  eleven  o'clock 
when  Mrs.  Micawber  rose  to  replace 
her  cap  in  the  whity-brown  paper  par- 
cel, and  to  put  on  her  bonnet  Mr. 
Micawber  took  the  opportunity  of  Trad- 
dles putting  on  his  great-coat,  to  slip  a 
letter  into  my  hand,  with  a  whispered 
re<iuest  that  I  would  read  it  at  my 
leisure.  I  also  took  the  opportunity 
of  my  holding  a  candle  over  the  ban- 
isters to  light  them  down,  when  Mr. 
Micawber  was  going  first,  leading  Mrs. 
Micawber,  and  Traddles  was  following 
with  the  cap,  to  detain  Traddles  for  a 
moment  on  the  top  of  the  stairs. 

"Traddles,"  said  I,  "Mr.  Micawber 
don't  mean  any  harm,  poor  fellow :  bat, 
if  I  were  you,  I  would  n't  lend  him  any- 
thing." 

"My    dear    Copperfield,"    retoraed 
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.Txaddles^  smiling,  "  I  have  n*t  got  any- 
>  ^ng  to  lend." 

"  You  have  got  a  name,  you  know," 
said  I. 

"  Oh  I  You.  call  that  something  to 
lend?"  returned  Traddles  with  a 
thoughtful  look. 

"Certainly." 

"  Oh  I "  said  Traddles.  "  Yes,  to  be 
sure  1  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
CoiH>crfield ;  but  —  I  am  afraid  I  have 
lent^him  that  already." 

^*  For  the  bill  that  is  to  be  a  certain 
investment?  "  I  inquired. 
,  "Ko,"  said  Traddles.  "Not  for 
that  one.  This  is  the  first  I  have  heard 
of  that  one.  I  have  been  thinking  that 
he  will  most  likely  propose  that  one, 
on  the  way  home.    Mine 's  another." 

'^  I  hope  there  will  be  nothing  wrong 
about  it,"  said  I. 

"I  hope  not,"  said  Traddles.  "I 
should  think  not,  though,  because  he 
told  me  only  the  other  day,  that  it  was 
nrovided  for.  That  was  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber's  exiM-ession,  *  Provided  for.'  " 

Mr.   Micawber   looking  up    at   this 

e*  mcture  to  where  we  were  standing,  I 
ad  only  time  to  repeat  my  caution. 
Traddles  thanked  me,  and  descended. 
But  I  was  much  afraid,  when  I  observed 
the  good-natured  manner  in  which  he 
went  down  with  the  cap  in  his  hand, 
and  gave  Mrs.  Micawber  his  arm,  that 
he  would  be  carried  into  the  Money 
Market  neck  and  heels. 

I  returned  to  my  fireside,  and  was 
xnusing,  half  gravely  and  half  laughing, 
on  the  character  of  Mr.  Micawber  and 
the  old  relations  between  us,  when  I 
heard  a  quick  step  ascending  the  stairs. 
At  first  I  thought  it  was  Traddles  com- 
ing back  for  something  Mrs.  Micawber 
had  left  behmd;  but  as  the  step  ap- 
proached, I  knew  it,  and  felt  my  heart 
beat  high,  and  the  blood  rush  to  my 
ftce,  for  it  was  Steerforth's. 

■  I  was  never  unmindful  of  Agnes, 
and  she  never  left  that  sanctuary  in  my 
thoughts  — if  I  may  call  it  so  —  where  I 
had  placed  her  from  the  first.  But 
when  he  entered,  and  stood  before  rae 
with  his  hand  out,  the  darkness  that 
had  fallen  on  him  changed  to  light,  and 
X  lelt  confounded  and  ashamed  of  hav- 
^iflS^ubted  one  I  loved  so  heartily.    I 


loved  her  none  the  less ;  I  thought  of 
her  as  the  same  benignant,  gentle  angel 
in  my  life  ;  I  reproached  mjself,  not  her, 
with  having  done  him  an  injury ;  and  I 
would  have  made  him  any  atonement  if 
I  had  tuiown  what  to  make,  and  how  to 
make  it. 

"Why,  Daisy,  old  boy,  ^dumfoun- 
dered  !"  laughed  Steerforth,  shaking  my 
hand  heartily,  and  throwing  it  gayly 
away.  "  Have  I  detected  you  in  anoth- 
er feast,  you  Sybarite  1  These  Doctors' 
Commons  fellows  are  the  gayest  men  in 
town,  I  believe,  and  beat  us  sober  Ox- 
ford people  all  to  nothing  ! "  His  bright 
ence  went  merrily  round  the  room,  as 
took  the  seat  ou  the  sofa  opposite  to 
me,  which  Mrs.  Micawber  had  recently 
vacated,  and  stirred  the  fire  into  a 
blaze. 

"  I  was  so  surprised  at  first,"  said  I, 
giving  him  welcome  with  all  the  cordi- 
ality I  felt,  "  that  I  had  hardly  breath 
to  greet  you  with,  Steerforth." 

"Well  the  sight  of  me  is  good  for 
sore  eyes,  as  the  Scotch  say,"  replied 
Steerforth,  "and  so  is  the  sight  of  you, 
Daisy,  in  fiiU  bloom.  Howareyou,  my 
Bacchanal?" 

"  I  am.  very  well,"  said  I ;  "  and  not 
at  all  Bacchanalian  to-night,  though  I 
confess  to  another  party  of  three." 

"All  of  whom  I  met  in  the  street, 
talking  loud  in  your  praise,"  returned 
Steerforth.  "  Who  's  our  friend  in  the 
tights?" 

I  gave  him  the  best  idea  I  could,  in 
a  few  words,  of  Mr.  Micawber.  He 
laughed  heartily  at  my  feeble  portrait 
of  that  gentleman,  and  said  he  was 
a  man  to  know,  and  he  must  know 
him. 

"  But  who  do  you  suppose  our  other 
fnend  is  ?  "  said  I,  in  my  turn. 

"  Heaven  knows,"  said  Steerforth. 
"  Not  a  bore,  I  hope  ?  I  thought  he 
looked  a  little  like  one." 

"  Traddles  1 "  I  replied,  triumphant- 
ly- 

"Who's  he?"  asked  Steerforth,  in 
his  careless  way. 

"Don't  you  remember  Traddles? 
Traddles  in  our  room  at  Salem  House  ?  " 

"  O,  that  fellow  I  "  said  Steerforth, 
beating  a  lump  of  coal  on  the  top  of 
the  fire,  with  the  poker.     "  Is  he  as 
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s(^  as  ever  ?  And  where  the  deuce  did 
you  pick  him  up  ?  " 

I  extolled  Traddles  in  reply,  as  hiehly 
as  I  could ;  for  I  felt  that  Steerforth 
rather  slighted  him.  Steerforth,  dis- 
missing the  subject  with  a  light  nod, 
and  a  smile,  and  the  remark  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  see  the  old  fellow  too, 
for  he  had  always  been  an  odd  fish,  in- 
quired if  I  could  give  him  anything  to 
eat?  During  most  of  this  short  dia- 
logue, when  ne  had  not  been  speaking 
in  a  wild  vivacious  manner,  he  had  sat 
idly  beating  on  tlie  lump  of  coal  with 
the  poker.  I  observed  that  he  did  the 
same  thing  while  I  was  getting  out  the 
remains  ofthe  pigeon*pie,  and  so  forth. 

"Why,  Daisy,  here's  supper  for  a 
king  I "  he  exclaimed,  starting  out  of  his 
silence  with  a  burst,  and  takmg  his  seat 
at  the  table.  *'  I  shall  do  it  iustice,  for 
I  have  coihe  fcom  Yarmouth.*' 

*'  I  thought  you  came  firom  Oxford?  " 
I  returned. 

"  Not  I,"  said  Steerforth.  "  I  have 
been  seafaring — better  employed. ' ' 

''Littimerwas  here  to-day,  to  inquire 
for  you,"  I  remarked,  "and  I  under- 
stood him  that  you  were  at  Oxford ; 
though  now  I  thmk  of  it,  he  certainly 
did  not  say  so." 

"  Littimer  is  a  greater  fool  than  I 
thought  him,  to  have  been  inquiring 
for  me  at  all,"  said  Steerforth,  jovially 
pouring  out  a  glass  of  wine,  ana  drink- 
mg  to  me.  **  As  to  understanding  him, 
you  are  a  cleverer  fellow  than  most  of 
us,  Daisy,  if  you  can  do  that." 

"That's  true,  indeed,"  said  I,  mov- 
ing my  chair  to  the  table.  "  So  you 
have  been  at  Yarmouth,  Steerforth  ?  " 
interested  to  know  all  about  it  "  Have 
you  been  there  long?" 

"No,"  he  returned.  "An  escapade 
of  a  week  or  so." 

"  And  how  are  they  all?  Of  course, 
little  Emily  is  not  married  yet? " 

"Not  yet  Going  to  be,  I  believe, 
-T-in  so  many  weeks,  or  months,  or 
something  or  other.  I  have  not  seen 
much  of  *em.  By  the  by," — he  laid 
down  his  knife  and  fork,  which  he  had 
been  usin^  vdth  great  diligence,  and 
began  feehng  in  his  pockets,  -^  "I  have 
a  letter  for  you." 

"  From  whom  ?  " 


**Why,  firom  your  oM  nu^e;*'  tie»- 
retumeo,  taking  some  papers  out  of  Ills 
breast  pocket  "  '  J.  Steerforth',  Es- 
quire, debtor,  to  the  Willing  Mind'  ; 
that 's  not  it  Patience,  and  we  'H  find 
it  presently.  Old  what's-his-name  's  in 
a  bad  way,  and  it  *s  about  that,  I  be- 
lieve." 

**  Barkis,  do  you  mean  ?  ** 

"  Yes  I "  still  feeling  in  his  pockets, 
and  looking  over  their  contents  :  "it's 
all  over  with  poor  Barkis,  I  am  afraid. 
I  saw  a  littte  apothecary  there— sur- 
geon, or  whatever  he  is  —  who  brought 
your  worship  into  the  world-  He  was 
mighty  learned  about  the  case,  to  me ; 
but  the  upshot  of  his  opinion  was,  that 
the  carrier  was  making  his  last  Journey 
rather  Cast  —  Put  your  hand  mto  the 
breast  pocket  of  my  weat-coat  on  the 
chair  yonder,  and  I  Uiink  you  11  find 
the  letter.     Is  it  there?  " 

"  Here  it  is ! "  said  I. 

"That's  right  I" 

It  was  fit)m  Peggotty ;  something 
less  legible  than  usual,  and  brief.  It 
informed  me  of  her  husband's  hopeless 
state,  and  hinted  at  his  being  "  a  little 
nearer"  than  heretofore,  and  cdnse- 
quently  more  difficult  to  manage  for  his 
own  comfort.  It  said  nothing  of  her 
weariness  and  watching,  and  praised 
him  highly.  It  was  written  with  a  plain,  -' 
unaffected,  homely  piety  that  I  knew  to  ' 
be  genuine,  and  ended  with  "  my  duty 
to  my  ever  darling,"  —  meaning  my- 
self. 

While  I  deciphered  St,  Steerforth 
continued  to  eat  and  drink. 

"  It 's  a  bad  job,"  he  said,  when  I 
had  done  ;  "  but  the  sun  sets  every  day, 
and  people  die  every  minute,  and  we 
must  n't  be  scared  by  the  common  lot. 
If  we  foiled  to  hold  our  own,  because- 
that  eoual  foot  at  all  men's  doors  was 
heard  knocking  somewhere,  every  ob-- 
ject  in  this  world  would  slip  fiwm  us. 
No  I  .Ride  on  I  Rough-shod  if  need 
be,  smooth-shod  if  that  will  do,  but  ride 
on  1  Ride  on  over  all  obstacles,  and  win 
the  race  I  "^ 

"  And  win  what  race  ?  "  said  I. 

*'  The  race  that  one  has  started  in,**'' 
said  he.     "  Ride  on  I " 

I  noticed,  I  remember,  as  he  paused, 
looking  at  me  with  lus  handsome  head* 
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jL  Uttie  tltfown  back,  and  his  glass 
raused  in  his  hand,  that,  though  the 
freshness  of  the  sea-wind  was  on  his 
£ioe,  and  it  was  ruddy,  there  were 
traces  in  it,  made  since  I  last  saw  it,  as 
if  he  had  applied  himself  to  some  ha- 
bitual strain  of  the  fervent  energy 
which,  when  roused,  was  so  passionate- 
ly roused  within  him.  I  had  it  in  my 
thoughts  to  remonstrate  with  him  upon 
his  desperate  way  of  pursuing  any  pncy 
that  he  took,  —  such  as  this  buffeting  of 
lough  seas,  and  braving  of  hard  weath- 
er, for  example, — wlien  my  mind 
glanced  off  to  the  mmiediate  subject  of 
our  conversation  again,  and  pursued 
that  instead. 

*'  I  tell  you  what,  Steerforth,"  said  I, 
"if  your  high  spirits  will  listen  to 
me — ** 

*'  They  are  potent  spirits,  and  will  do 
whatever  you  like,"  he  answered,  mov- 
ing from  the  table  to  the  fireside 
again. 

"  Then  I  tell  you  what,  Steerforth,  I 
think  I  will  go  down  and  see  my  old 
nurse.  It  is  not  that  I  can  do  her  any 
good,  or  render  her  any  real  service ; 
.but  she  is  so  attached  to  me  that  my 
visit  will  have  as  much  effect  on  her 
as  if  I  coidd  do  both.  She  will  take  it 
so  kindly,  that  it  will  be  a  comfort  and 
support  to  her.  It  is  no  great  effort  to 
make,  I  am  sure,  for  such  a  friend  as 
she  has  been  to  me.  Would  n't  you  go 
a  day's  journey,  if  you  were  m  my 
place  ? " 

His  £u:e  was  thoughtful,  and  he  sat 
considering  a  little  before  he  answered, 
in  a  low  voice,  "  Well  1  Go.  You  can 
do  no  harm." 

*'  You  have  just  come  back,"  said  I, 
*'  and  it  would  be  in  vain  to  ask  you  to 
go  with  me?" 

"Quite,"   he  returned.     "I  am  for 
Highgate  to-night.     I   have  not  seen 
my  mother  this  long  time,  and  it  lies 
upon  my  conscience,  for  it 's  something 
to  be  loved  as  she  loves  her  prodigal 
son.  —  Bah  I    Nonsense  !  —  You  mean 
to  eo  to-morrow,  I  suppose?"  he  said, 
holding  me  out  at  arm's  length,  with  a 
hand  on  each  of  my  shoulders. 
"Yes,  I  think  so." 
**  Well,  then,  don't  go  till  next  day. 
J^  wanted  you  to  come  and  stay  a  few 
s6 


days  with  us.  Hera  I  am,  on  pozpose 
to  bid  you,  and  you  fly  off  to  Yar- 
mouth I " 

"  You  are  a  nice  fellow  to  talk  of  fly- 
ing ofii  Steerforth,  who  are  always  run- 
ning wild  on  some  unknown  expedition 
or  other ! " 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  with- 
out speaking,  and  then  rejoined,  still 
holding  me  as  before,  and  giving  me  a 
shake,  — 

"  Come  I  Say  the  next  day,  and  pass 
as  much  of  to-morrow  as  you  can  with 
us  I  Who  knows  when  we  may  meet 
again,  else?  Cornel  Say  the  next 
day  I  I  want  you  to  stand  between 
Rosa  Dartle  and  me,  and  keep  us  asun- 
der." 

"Would  you  love  each  other  too 
much,  without  me  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  or  hate,"  laughed  Steerforth ; 
"  no  matter  which.  Come  1  Say  the 
next  day  I " 

I  said  the  next  day  ;  and  he  pnt  on 
his  great-coat  and  lighted  his  cigar,  and 
set  off  to  walk  home.  Finding  him  in 
this  intention,  I  put  on  my  own  great- 
coat (but  did  not  light  my  own  cigar, 
having  had  enough  of  that  for  one 
while)  and  walked  with  him  as  ^  as 
the  open  road;  a  dull  road,  then,  at 
night  He  was  in  great  spirits  all  the 
way  ;  and  when  we  parted,  and  I  looked 
after  him  going  so  gallantly  and  airily 
homewarc^  I  thought  of  his  sayinp^ 
*'Ride  on  over  all  obstacles,  and  wm 
the  race  I "  and  wished,  for  the  first 
time,  that  he  had  some  worthy  race  to 
run. 

I  was  undressing  in  my  own  room, 
when  Mr.  Micawber's  leuer  tumbled 
on  the  floor.  Thus  reminded  of  it,  I 
broke  the  seal  and  read  as  follows.  It 
was  dated  an  hour  and  a  half  before 
dinner.  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  have 
mentioned  that,  when  Mr.  Micawber 
was  at  any  particularly  desperate  crisis, 
he  used  a  sort  of  le^al  phraseology, 
which  he  seemed  to  thmk  equivalent  to 
winding  up  his  afiairs. 

"Sir, —  for  I  dare  not  say  my  dear 

Copperfield,  — 

"  It  is  expedient  that  I  should  inform 
you  that  the  undersigned  is  Crushed. 
Some  flickering  efforts  to  spare  you  the 


tons  position,  you  may  observe  in  him 
this  oay;  but  hope  has  sunk  beneath 
the  horizon,  and  the  undersigned  is 
Crushed. 

"  The  present  communication  is 
penned  within  the  personal  range  (I 
cannot  call  it  the  soaety)  of  an  individ- 
ual, in  a  state  closely  bordering  on  intox- 
ication, employed  oy  a  broker.  That 
individual  is  in  legal  possession  of  the 
^  premises,  under  a  distress  for  rent  His 
inventory  includes,  not  only  the  chattels 
and  effects  of  every  description  belong- 
ing to  the  undersigned,  as  yearly  tenant 
of  this  habitation,  but  also  those  apper- 
taining to  Mr.  Thomas  Traddles,  lodg- 
er, a  member  of  the  Honorable  Society 
of  the  Inner  Temple. 

"  If  any  drop  of  gloom  were  wanting 
in  the  overflowing  cup,  which  is  now 
*  commended  '  (in  the  language  of  an 
immortal  Writer)  to  the  lips  of  the  un- 
dersignedf  it  would  be  found  in  the  fact, 
that  a  fhendly  acceptance  granted  to 
the  undersinied,  by  the  before-men- 
tioned Mr.  Thomas  Traddles,  for  the 
sum  of  £23  £s.  9^d.  is  over  due,  and  is 
NOT  provided  for.  Also,  ^  in  the  feet, 
that  the  living  responsibilities  clinging  to 
the  undersized,  will,  in  the  course  of 
nature,  be  increased  by  the  sum  of  one 
more  helpless  victim,  whose  miserable 
appearance  may  be  looked  for  —  in 
round  numbers  —  at  the  expiration  of  a 
period  not  exceeding  six  lunar  months 
irom  the  present  date. 

"  After  premising  thus  mucK,  it  would 
be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  add, 
that  dust  and  ashes  are  forever  scat- 
tered 
"On 
"The 
"Head 
"Of 

"  WiLKINS  MiCAWBBR." 

Poor  Traddles  I  I  knew  enough  of 
Mr.  Micawber  by  this  time,  to  foresee 
that  Ae  might  be  expected  to  recover 
the  blow  ;  but  my  nignt's  rest  was  sore- 
ly distressed  by  thoughts  of  Traddles, 
and  of  the  curate's  daughter,  who  was 
one  of  ten,  down  in  Devonshire,  and 
who  was  such  a  dear  girl,  and  who 
would    wait    for    Traddles    (ominous 
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CHAPTER    XXIX, 

I     VISIT    STBBRFORTH    AT    HIS    HOM^ 
AGAIN. 

I  MBNTiONBD  to  Mr.  Spenlow  in  th« 
morning,  that  I  wanted  leave  of  absence 
for  a  short  time ;  and  as  I  was  not  in  th€ 
receipt  of  any  salary,  and  consequently 
was  not  obnoxious  to  the  implacable 
Jorkins,  there  was  no  difficult^r  about 
It  I  took  that  opportunity,  with  my 
voice  sticking  in  my  throat,  and  my 
sight  feiling  as  I  uttered  the  words,  td 
express  my  hope  that  Miss  Spenlow 
was  quite  well ;  to  which  Mr.  Spenlow 
replied,  with  no  more  emotion  than  if 
he  had  been  speaking  of  an  ordinary 
human  being,  that  he  was  much  obliged 
to  me,  and  sne  was  very  well. 

We  articled  clerks,  as  germs  of  the 
patrician  order  of  proctors,  were  treated 
with  so  much  consideration,  that  I  was 
almost  my  own  master  at  all  times.  As  I 
did  not  care,  however,  to  ^et  to  Highgate 
before  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  day,  and 
as  we  had  another  little  excommunica- 
tion case  in  court  that  morning,  which 
was  called  The  office  of  the  Judge,  pro- 
moted by  Tipkins  against  Bullock  for 
his  soul's  correction,  I  passed  an  hour 
or  two  in  attendance  on  it  with  Mr. 
Spenlow  very  agreeably.  It  arose  out 
of  a  scuffle  between  two  church-war- 
dens, one  of  whom  was  alleged  to  have 
Eushed  the  other  against  a  pump ;  the 
andle  of  which  pump  projecting  into  a 
school-house,  which  school-house  was 
under  a  gable  of  the  church-roof,  made 
the  push  an  ecclesiastical  offence.  It 
was  an  amusing  case ;  and  sent  me  up 
to  Highgate,  on  the  box  of  the  stage- 
coach, tiunlung  about  the  Commons, 
and  what  Mr.  Spenlow  had  said  about 
touching  the  Commons  and  bringing 
down  the  country. 

Mrs.  Steerforth  was  pleased  to  see  me, 
and  so  was  Rosa  Darue.  I  was  agree- 
ably surprised  to  find  that  Littimer  was 
not  there,  and  that  we  were  attended  by 
a  modest  little  parlor-maid,  with  blue 
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ribbons  in  her  capk  whose  eve  it  was 
much  more  pleasant,  and  much  less  di»* 
concerting,  to  catch  by  accident,  than 
the  eye  of  that  respectable  man.     But 
what  I  particularly  observed,  before  I 
had  been  half  an  hour  in  the  house,  was 
the  close  and  attentive  watch  Miss  Dar- 
tJe  kept  upon  me ;  and  the  lurking  man- 
ner in  whidi  she  seemed  to  compare  my 
&ce  with  Steerforth's,  and  Steerforth's 
with  mine,  and  to  lie  in  wait  for  some- 
thine  to  come  out  between  the  two.    So 
surdy  as  I  looked  towards  her,  did  I  see 
that  eager  visage,  with  its  gaunt  black 
ejres   and   searching   brow,  intent   on 
mine :  or  passing  suddenly  from  mine 
to  Steerforth's ;  or  comprehending  both 
of  us  at  once.     In  this  lynx-Uke  scrutiny 
she  was  so  fax  from  faltering  when  she 
saw  I  observed  it,  that  at  such  a  time 
she  only  fixed  her  piercing  look  upon 
me  with  a  more  intent  expression  still. 
Blameless  as  I  was,  and  I  knew  that  I 
was,  in  reference  to  any  wrong  she  could 
possibly  suspect  me  o^  I  shrunk  before 
ner  strange  eyes,  quite  unable  to  endure 
their  hungry  lustre. 

All  day,  she  seemed  to  pervade  the 
whole  house.  If  I  talked  to  Steerforth 
in  his  room,  I  heard  her  dress  rustle  in 
the  little  gidlery  outside.  When  he  and 
I  eng^ed  in  some  of  our  old  exercises 
on  the  lawn  behind  the  house,  I  saw  her 
fiice  pass  from  window  to  window,  like 
a  wandering  light,  until  it  fixed  itself  in 
one,  and  watched  us.  When  we  all  four 
went  out  walking  in  the  afternoon,  she 
closed  her  thin  hand  on  my  arm  like  a 
springy  to  keep  roe  back,  while  Steerforth 
and  his  mother  went  on  out  of  hearing  : 
and  then  spoke  to  me. 

"You  have  been  a  long  time,"  she 
said,  "  without  coming  here.  Is  your 
profession  really  so  engaging  and  in- 
teresting as  to  absorb  your  whole  at- 
tention? I  ask  because  I  always  want 
to  be  informed,  when  I  am  ignorant  Is 
it  really,  though  ?  " 

I  replied  that  I  liked  it  well  enough, 
but  that  I  certainly  could  not  claim  so 
much  for  it. 

"O,  I  am  glad  to  know  that,  be- 
cause I  always  like  to  be  put  right 
when  I  am  wronj^,"  said  Rosa  Darde. 
"You  mean   it  is  a  little  dry,  per- 


Wen,  I  replied ;  perhaps  it  was  a  lit- 
tle dry. 

"O,  and  that's  a  reason  why  you 
want  relief  and  change,  excitement, 
and  all  that?"  said  she.  "Ah!  very 
true  I  But  is  n't  it  a  little—  eh  ?— for 
him;  I  don't  mean  you?" 

A  quick  glance  of  her  eye  towards  the 
spot  where  Steerfinth  was  walkiiie,  with 
his  mother  leaning  on  his  arm,  snowed 
me  whom  she  meant ;  but  beyond  that 
I  was  quite  lost  And  I  lodced  so,  I 
have  no  doubt 

"  Don't  it,  —  I  don't  say  that  it  do**^ 
mind  I  want  to  know,  ~  don't  it  rather 
engross  him  ?  Don't  it  make  him,  per- 
haps, a  little  more  remiss  than  ususu  ia 
his- visits  to  his  blindly  doting  —  eh?" 
With  another  quick  glance  at  Uiem,  and 
such  a  glance  at  me  as  seemed  to  look 
into  my  innermost  thoughts. 

"  Miss  Dartle,"  I  returned,  "pray  do 
not  think  —  " 

"  I  don't ! "  she  said.  ^ "  O  dear  m% 
don't  suppose  that  I  think  anjrthing  I 
I  am  not  suspicious.  I  only  ask  a  ques- 
tion. I  don  t  state  any  opinion.  I 
want  to  found  an  opinion  on  what  you 
tell  me.  Then,  it 's  not  so  ?  Weill  I 
am  very  glad  to  know  it." 

"  It  certainly  is  not  the  £fict,"  said  I, 
perplexed,  "  that  I  am  accountable  for 
Steerforth's  having  been  awav  firom 
home  longer  than  usual,  if  ne  has 
been :  which  I  really  don't  know  at  this 
moment,  unless  I  understand  it  firom 
you.  I  haye  not  seen  him  this  loQg 
while,  until  last  night" 

"No?" 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Dartle,  no  1 " 

As  she  looked  fiill  at  me,  I  saw  her 
foce  grow  sharper  and  paler,  and  the 
marks  of  the  old  wound  lengthen  out 
until  it  cut  through  the  disfigured  lip, 
and  deep  into  the  nether  lip,  anddantea 
down  the  face.  There  was  something 
positively  awful  to  me  in  this,  and  in 
the  brightness  of  her  eyes,  as  she  said, 
looking  fixedly  at  me,  — 

"  What  is  he  doing?  " 

I  repeated  the  words,  more  to  myself 
than  her,  being  so  amazed. 

"What  is  he  doing?"  she  said,  with 
an  eagerness  that  seemed  enough  to 
consume  her  like  a  fire.  "  In  what  i« 
that  man  assisting  hiin,  who  never  looks 
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in  his  eyes?  If  you  are  honorable  and 
feithfiil,  I  don't  ask  you  to  betray  ^our 
friend.  I  ask  you  only  to  tell_  me,  is  it 
anger,  is  it  hatred,  is  it  pride,  is  it  rest- 
lessness, is  it  some  wild  fancy,  is  it  love, 
what  is  iiy  that  is  leading  him  ?  " 

"Miss  Dartle,"  I  returned,  "how 
shall  I  tell  you,  so  that  you  will  believe 
me,  that  I  know  of  nothing  in  Steer- 
forth  different  from  what  there  was 
when  I  first  came  here.  I  can  think  of 
nothins.  I  firmly  believe  there  is  noth- 
ing. I  hardly  understand  even  what 
you  mean." 

>  As  she  still  stood  looking  fixediv  at 
me,  a  twitching  or  throbbing,  from  which 
I  could  not  dissociate  the  idea  of  pain, 
esant  into  that  cruel  mark,  and  lifted 
up  the  comer  of  her  lip  as  if  with  scorn, 
or  with  a  pitv  that  despised  its  object. 
She  put  her  hand  upon  it  hurriedly,  — 
a  hand  so  thin  and  delicate,  that  when 
I  had  seen  her  hold  it  up  before  the 
fire  to  shade  her  face,  I  had  compared 
it  in  my  thoughts  to  fine  porcelain, — 
and  saymg,  in  a  quick,  fierce,  passionate 
way,  **I  swear  >'ou  to  secrecy  about 
this  ! "  said  not  a  word  more. 

Mrs.  Steerforth  was  particularly  hap- 
py in  her  son's  society,  and  Steerforth 
was^  on  this  occasion,  particularly  atten- 
tive and  respectful  to  her.  It  was  very 
interesting  to  me  to  see  them  together, 
not  only  on  account  of  their  mutual  af- 
fection, but  because  of  the  strong  per- 
sonal resemblance  between  them,  and 
the  manner  in  which  what  was  haughty 
or  impetuous  in  him  was  soAened  by  age 
and  sex,  in  her,  to  a  gracious  dignity. 
I  thought,  more  than  once,  that  it  was 
well  no  serious  cause  of  division  had 
ever  come  between  them  ;  or  two  such 
natures  •—  I  ought  rather  to  express  it, 
two  such  shades  of  the  same  nature  — 
might  have  been  harder  to  reconcile 
than  the  two  extremest  opix>sites  in 
creation.  The  idea  did  tiot  originate  in 
my  own  discernment,  I  am  bound  to 
confess,  but  in  a  speech  of  Rosa  Dar- 
tle's. 

She  said  at  ditiner,  — 

^'O,  but  do  tell  me,  though,  some- 
:1x>dy,  because  I  have  been  thinking 
about  it  all  day;  and- 1  want  to  know." 

'*  Yoa  want  to  kaow  what,  RoM?" 


Rosa,  do  not  be  mysterious.**  ■ ' 

"Mysterious!"  she  cried.  **  Oh ! 
really  ?    Do  you  consider  me  so  ?** 

"Do  I  constantly  entreat  you,'*  said 
Mrs.  Steerforth,  "  to  speak  plaitily,  th 
your  own  natural  manner  ?  '*     -^ 

"  O,  then  this  is  not  mv  natural  tt^rt- 
ner?  "  she  rejoined.  "  Now  you  must 
really  bear  with  me,  because  1  ask  far 
information.  We  never  know  otif- 
selves." 

"  It  has  become  a  second  natnire,*' 
said  Mrs.  Steerforth,  without  aiiy  dis- 
pleasure; "but  I  remember, >— and  so 
must  you,  I  think,  —  when  your  man- 
ner was  different,  Rosa ;  when  it  was 
not  so  guarded,  and  was  more  trtist- 
ful." 

•*  I  am  sure  you  arc  right,"  she  t<5- 
tumed :  "  and  so  it  is  that  bad  habits 
grow  upon  one  !  Really?  Less  guard- 
ed and  more  trustfiil  ?  How  can  I,  im- 
perceptibly, have  changed,  I  wonder  I 
Well,  that 's  very  odd  !  I  must  study 
to  regain  my  former  self." 

"  f  wish  you  would,"  said  Mrs.  Steer- 
forth, with  a  smile. 

"  O,  I  really  will,  you  know  !  **  she  an- 
swered. "I  will  learn  fiankness  fit>m— 
let  me  see —  from  James.** 

"  You  cannot  learn  fiankness,  Rosa," 
said  Mrs.  Steerforth,  quickly—  for  there 
was  always  some  effect  of  sarcasm  in 
what  Rosa  Dartle  said,  though  it  was 
said,  as  this  was,  in  the  most  uncon- 
scious manner  in  the  world  —  "in  abet- 
ter school." 

"  That  I  am  sure  of,"  she  answered, 
with  uncommon  fervor.  **  If  I  am  sum 
of  anything,  of  course,  you  know,  I  an 
sure  of  that." 

Mrs.  Steerforth  appeared  tome  ^ 
regret  having  been  a  little  nettled  ;  for 
she  presently  said,  in  a  kind  tone,  -^ 

"  Well,  my  dear  Rosa,  we  have  wt 
heard  what  it  is  that  you  want  id  be 
satisfied  about?" 

"That  I  want  to  be  satisfied  about-?'* 
she  replied,  with  provoking  coldne^. 
"  O,  it  was  only  whether  people,  who 
are  like  each  other  in  their  moral  con- 
stitution —  is  that  the  phrase  ?  ** 

"  It  *s  as  good  a  phrase  as  anot^V 
said  Steerforth. 

'*  Thank  you :  —whether  peoi^iHto 
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fn^llke  ndi  other  in  their  moral  con- 
sti^ution,  tx^  in  greater  danger  than 
pcc^Ue  not  so  circumstanced,  supposing 
any  serious  cause  of  variance  to  arise 
between  them,  of  being  divided  angrily 
and  deeply  ?  " 

"I  should  say  yes,"  said  Steer- 
lorth. 

.  **^Should  you  ?  "  she  retorted.  "  Dear 
xxie  I  Supposing  then,  for  instance  — 
any  unlil^y  thing  will  do  for  a  suppo- 
sition —  that  you  and  your  mother  were 
tahwe  a  serious  quarrel" 

'  VHy  dear  Rosa,"  interposed  Mrs. 
3teerforth,  laughing  good-naturedly, 
"  suggest  some  oUier  supposition ! 
.James  and  I  know  our  duty  to  each 
other  better,  I  pray  Heaven  r* 

"  O,"  said  Miss  Dartle,  nodding 
Iter-  bead  thoughtfully,  "to  be  sure. 
.Thai  would  prevent  it?  Why,  of 
course  it  would.  £x-actly.  Now,  I 
am  glad  I  have  been  so  foolish  as  to 
put  the  case,  for  it  is  so  very  eood  to 
.know  that  your  duty  to  each  other 
Would  prevent  it  !  Thank  you  very 
mudi." 

One  other  little  circumstance,  con- 
nected with  Miss  Dartle  I  must  not 
omit;- for  I  had  reason  to  remember  it 
thereafter,  when  all  the  irremediable 
past  was  rendmd  plain.  During  the 
whole  of  this  day,  but  especially  from 
this  period  of  it,  Steerforth  exerted  him- 
self with  his  utmost  skill,  and  that  was 
with  his  utmost  ease,  to  charm  this  sin- 
gular creature  into  a  pleasant  and 
pleased  companion.  That  he  should 
succeed,  was  no  matter  of  surinrise  to 
me.  That  she  should  strun^le  against 
U>e  fascinating  influence  of  his  delight- 
ful art  —  delightful  nature  I  thought 
k  then— did  not  surprise  me  either; 
fbr  I^  knew  that  she  was  sometimes 
jaundiced  and  perverse.  I  saw  her 
features  and  her  manner  slowly  change  ; 
1  s^w  her  look  at  him  with  grow- 
ing' admiration ;  I  saw  her  try,  more 
aiid  more  £untly,  but  always  angrily, 
AS  if  slie  condemned  a  weakness  m 
{itself,  to  resist  the  captivating  power 
that  he  possessed :  and  finally  I  saw 
her  sharp  glance  soften,  and  her  smile 
•bec^ae  quite  gentle,  and  I  ceased  to  be 
amfaid  of^her  as  I  had  really  been  all 
cfltoy^^iaA  wtt  all  aat  about  the  fire,  talk- 


ing and  laughing  tc«etherj  with  as  littt^ 
reserve  as  it  we  had  been  children. 

Whether  it  was  because  we  had  sat 
there  so  long,  or  because  Steerforth 
was  resolved  not  to  lose  the  advantage 
he  had  gained,  I  do  not  know ;  but  we 
did  not  remain  in  the  dining-room  more 
than  five  minutes  after-  her  departure. 
"  She  is  playing  her  harp,"  said  Steer- 
forth, softly,  at  the  drawing-room  door, 
"  and  nobody  but  my  mother  has  heard 
her  do  that,  I  believe,  these  three 
years."  He  said  it  with  a  curious 
smile,  which  was  gone  directly ;  and  we 
went  into  the  room  and  found  her 
alone. 

"Don't  get  up,"  said  Steerforth 
(which  she  had  already  done) ;  "  my 
dear  Rosa,  don't  1  Be  kind  for  oncey 
and  sing  us  an  Irish  song." 

"What  do  you  care  for  an  Irish 
song  ?  "  she  returned. 

"Much  !  "  said  Steerforth.  " Much 
more  than  for  any  other.  Here  is 
Daisy,  too,  loves  music  fi-om  his  soul. 
Sing  us  an  Irish  song,  Rosa  1  and  let 
me  sit  and  listen  as  I  used  to  do." 

He  did  not  touch  her,  or  the  chair 
from  which  she  had  risen,  but  sat  him- 
self near  the  haxp.  She  stood  beside  it 
for  some  little  while,  in  a  curious  wa^, 
going  through  the  motion  of  playing  it 
with  Iier  right  hand,  but  not  sounaing 
it.  At  len£[th  she  sat  down,  and  drew 
it  to  her  with  one  sudden  action,  and 
played  and  sang. 

I  don't  know  what  it  was,  in  her  touch 
or  voice,  that  made  that  song  the  most 
unearthly  I  have  ever  heard  in  my  life, 
or  can  imagine.  There  was  something 
fearful  in  the  reality  of  it.  It  was  as  if 
it  had  never  been  written,  or  set  to 
music,  but  spnmg  out  of  the  passion 
within  her ;  whidn  found  imperfect  ut- 
terance in  the  low  sounds  of  her  voice, 
and  crouched  again  when  all  was  still. 
I  was  dumb  when  she  leaned  beside  the 
harp  again,  playing  it,  but  not  sounding 
it,  with  her  right  hand. 

A  minute  more,  and  this  had  roused 
me  fi-om  my  trance.  Steerforth  had 
left  his  seat,  and  gone  to  her,  and  had 
put  his  arm  laughingly  about  her,  and 
bad  said,  "  Come,  Rosa*  for  the  future 
we  will  love  each  other  very  much  I " 
A«d  she  had  etmck  him,  and  bad 
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thrown  him  off  with  the  fiiiy  of  a 
wild-cat,  and  had  bunt  out  of  the 
room. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  Rosa?»» 
said  Mrs.  Steerforth,  coming  in. 

"She  has  been  an  angel,  mother,'* 
returned  Steerforth,  "for  a  httle  while ; 
and  has  run  into  the  opposite  extreme, 
since,  by  way  of  compensation." 

"  You  should  be  carefU  not  to  irritate 
her,  James.  Her  temper  has  been 
soured,  remember,  and  ought  not  to  be 
tried." 

Rosa  did  not  come  back ;  and  no 
other  mention  was  made  of  her,  until  I 
went  with  Steerforth  into  his  room  to 
say  good  night.  Then  he  laughed  about 
her,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  seen 
such  a  fierce  little  piece  of  incompre- 
hensibility. 

I  expressed  as  much  of  my  astonish- 
ment as  was  then  capable  of  expression, 
and  asked  if  he  could  guess  what  it  was 
that  she  had  taken  so  much  amiss,  so 
suddenly. 

"  O,  Heaven  knows,"  said  Steerforth. 
"  Anything  you  like,  —  or  nothing !  I 
told  you  she  took  everything,  herself 
included,  to  a  grindstone,  and  sharp- 
ened it.  She  is  an  edge-tool,  and  re- 
quires great  care  in  dealing  with.  She 
is  always  dangerous.    Go<m1  night  1 " 

"Good  night  I"  said  I,  "my  dear 
Steerforth  t  I  shall  be  gone  before  you 
wake  in  the  morning.    Good  night ! " 

He  was  unwilling  to  let  me  go ;  and 
stood,  holding  me  out,  with  a  hand  on 
each  of  my  shoulders,  as  he  had  done  ia 
my  own  room. 

"Daisy,"  he  said,  with  a  smile, — 
"  for  though  that 's  not  the  name  your 
l^odfathers  and  Kodmothers  gave  you. 
It 's  the  name  I  like  best  to  call  you  bv, 
—  and  I  wish,  I  wish,  I  wish  you  could 
give  it  to  me ! " 

"  Why  so  I  can,  if  I  choose,"  said  I. 

"  Daisy,  if  anything  shouldever  sep- 
arate us,  you  must  think  of  me  at  my 
best,  old  boy.  Come  I  let  us  make  that 
bargain.  Think  of  me  at  my  best  if 
circumstances  should  ever  part  us  t " 

"You   have  no  best  to  me,  Steer- 
forth," said  I,   "and  no  worst    You 
are  always  eoually  loved,  and  cherished 
in  my  heart.  ** 
.    So   much  compunctioB  for  hamg 


erer  wronged  him,  even  by  a  ^caepAtm^ 
thought,  did  I  feel  within  me,  (haC'Idhe 
confession  of  having  done  so  was  risintf 
to  my  lips.  But  for  the  reluctance  I 
had  to  betray  the  confidence  of  Agnes, 
but  for  my  uncertainty^  how  to  •iq)iMV)ach 
the  subject  with  no  risk  of  doing  90,  it 
would  have  reached  them  before  he 
said,  "  God  bless  you,  Daisy,  and  good 
night !  "  In  my  doubt,  it  did  not  reach 
them;  and  we  shook  hands,  and  wa 
parted. 

I  was  up  with  the  duU  dawn,  and, 
havine  dressed  as  quietly  as  I  could, 
lookea  into  his  room.  He  was  fast 
auleep ;  lying,  easily,  with  his  head  up- 
on his  arm,  as  I  had  often  seen  him  ke 
at  school. 

The  time  came  in  its  season,  and  that 
was  very  soon,  when  I  almost  wondered 
that  nothing  troubled  his  repose,  as  I 
looked  at  him.  But  he  slept — let  me 
think  of  him  so  again  —  as  I  had  often 
seen  him  sleep  at  school ;  and  thus,  in 
this  silent  hour,  I  left  him. 

—  Never  more,  O  God  fot^give  you, 
Steerforth  !  to  touch  that  passive  rand 
in  love  and  fiiendship.  Never,  never 
morel 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


I  GOT  down  to  Yarmouth  in  'the 
evening,  and  went  to  the  inn.  I  knew 
that  Peggotty's  spare  room — my  room 
—  was  likely  to  have  occupation  enough 
in  a  little  while,  if  that  great  Visilor, 
before  whose  presence  ail  the  living 
must  give  place,  were  not  already  in 
the  house  ;  so  I  betook  myse)f  \b  the 
inn,  and  dined  there,  and  engaged  my 
bed. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  when  1  went  out. 
Many  of  the  shops  were  shut,  and  ^e 
town  was  dull.  When  I  came  to  Omer 
and  Toram's,  I  found  the  shutters  up. 
but  the  shop  door  standing  open.  A*  I 
could  obtain  a  perspective  view  of  Mr. 
Omer  inside,  smokine  his  pipe  by  the 
parior-door,  I  entered,  and  asked  him 
how  he  was. 

"  Why,  bless  my  life  and  soul  t  '*  said 
Mr.  Omer,  "  how  do  you  find  yout*^? 
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TMm  a  Mat  — Smokt  not  disagreea- 
ble^ I  hope?" 

^'  By  no  means,"  said  I.  "  I  like  it 
x^ia  somebody  else's  pipe." 

"  What)  not  in  your  own,  eh  ?  "  Mr. 
Omer  returned,  laujghing.  ''^Alltbebet- 
ter»  sir.  Bad  habit  for  a  young  man. 
Take  a  seat.  I  smoke,  myself,  for  the 
asthma." 

Mr.  Omer  had  made  room  for  me, 
;md  placed  a  chair.  He  now  sat  down 
again  very  much  out  of  breath,  gasping 
at  hia  pipe  as  if  it  contained  a  supply  of 
that  necessary,  without  which  he  must 
pierish, 

^  I  am  sorry  io  have  heard  bad  news 
ofMr.  Barkis,'^  said  I. 

Mr.  Omer  looked  at  me  with  a  steady 
countenance,  and  shook  his  head. 

**  Do  you  know  how  he  is  to-night? " 
I  asked. 

"The  very  question  I  should  have 
put  to  you,  sir,"  retiurned  Mr.  Omer, 
'*  but  on  account  of  delicacy.  It 's  one 
of  the  drawbacks  in  our  fine  of  busi- 
Besa.  When  a  party 's  ill,  we  canU  ask 
how  the  party  is." 

<  The  difficiuty  had  not  occurred  to  me ; 
though  I  had  had  my  apprehensions 
too,  when  I  went  in,  of  hearing  the  old 
tune.  On  its  being  mentioned,  I  rec- 
ognized it,  however,  and  said  as  much. 

"  Yes,  yes,  you  understand,"  said  Mr. 
Omer,  nodding  bis  head.  "  We  durs 
n't  do  it  Bless  you,  it  would  be  a 
e^ock  that  the  generality  «f  parties 
might  n't  recover,  to  say  '  Omer  and 
Joran^'s  compliments,  and  how  do  you 
End  yourself  this  morning?' — or  this 
aiftemoon  —  as  it  may  be.'* 

Mr.  Omer  and  I  nodded  at  each  oth- 
er, and  Mr.  Omer  recruited  his  wind  by 
^e  aid  of  his  pipe. 

"  It's  one  of  the  things  that  cut  the 
trade  off  from  attentions  they  could  often 
wish  to  show,"  said  Mr.  Omer. ,  *-'  Take 
myself.     If  I  have  known  Barkis  a  year. 


him  forty  year.    But  7  can't  go  and 


ft9  move  to  as  he  went  by,  I  have  known 

forty  year.    But  7  >      * 
say,  '  How  is  he  ? ' 

I  felt  it  was  rather  hard  on  Mr.  Omer, 
and  I  told  him  so. 

"I'm  not  more  self-interested,  I 
hope,  than  another  man,"  said  Mr. 
Omer.  "  Look  at  me  1  My  wind  may 
%i2.  SM  »t  any  mofnent,  and  it  wX 


likely  that  to  my  own  knowledge,  I  'd 
be  self-interested  under  such  circum- 
stances. I  say  it  ain't  likely,  in  a  man 
who  knows  his  wind  will  go,  when  it 
does  go,  as  if  a  pair  of  bellows  was  cut 
oi>en ;  and  that  man  a  grand£ither," 
said  Mr.  Omer. 

I  said,  "Not  at  all." 

"  It  ain't  that  I  coniplain  of  my  line 
of  business,"  said  Mr.  Omer.  "  It 
ain't  that.  Some  good  and  some  bad 
goes,  no  doubt  to  aU  callings.  What  I 
wish  is,  that  parties  were  brought  up 
stronger  minded." 

Mr.  Omer,  with  a  very  complacent 
and  amiable  £u:e,  took  several  pu&  in 
silence:  and  then  said,  resuming  his 
first  point  — 


what  our  real  objects  are,  and  she  don't 
have  any  more  alarms  or  suspicions 
about  us,  than  if  we  was  so  many 
lambs.  Minnie  and  Joram  have  just 
stepped  down  to  the  house,  in  fact 
(she's  there,  after  hours,  helping  her 
aunt  a  bit),  to  ask  her  how  he  is  to- 
nieht ;  and  if  you  was  to  please  to  wait 
till  they  come  back,  they  'd  give  you  full 
partic'Iers.  Will  you  take  something? 
A  glass  of  srub  and  water,  now?  I 
smoke  on  srub  and  water,  myself,"  said 
Mr.  Omer,  taking  up  his  glass,  "be- 
cause it 's  considered  softenine  to  the 
passages,  by  which  this  troublesome 
oreath  of  mine  gets  into  action.  But 
Lord  bless  ^you,'*^  said  Mr.  Omer,  hus- 
kily, "  it  ain't  the  passages  that  *s  out 
of  order!  'Give  me  breath  enough,' 
savs  I  to  my  daughter  Minnie,  'and 
/  ^1  find  passages,  my  dear.' " 

He  really  had  no  breath  to  spare,  and 
it  was  alarming  to  see  him  laugh. 
When  he  was  again  in  a  condition  to  oe 
talked  to,  I  thanked  him  for  the  prof- 
fered refi-eshment  which  I  declined,  as 
I  had  just  had  dinner ;  and,  observing 
that  I  would  wait  since  he  was  so  good 
as  to  invite  me,  until  his  daughter  and 
his  son-in-law  came  back,  I  inquired 
how  little  Emily  was  ? 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Omer,  remov- 
ing his  pipe,  that  he  mieht  rub  his  chin ; 
"I  tell  you  truly,  I  shall  be  glad  when 
Ur  mazxiage  w  taken  t^ace?' 


*.'  Well,  she 's  unsettled  at  present," 
said  Mr.  Omer.  "  It  ain't  that  she's 
not  as  pretty  as  ever,  for  she 's  prettier, 
I  do  assure  you,  she  is  prettier.  It 
ain't  that  she  don't  work  as  well  as 
ever,  for  she  doe&  She  was  worth  any 
six,  and  she  u  worth  any  six.  But 
somehow  she  wants  heart.  If  you  un- 
derstand," said  Mr.  Omer.  after  rubbing 
his  chin  again,  and  smoking  a  little, 
"what  I  mean  in  a  general  way  by  the 
expression,  '  A  long  pull,  and  a  strong 

Eull,  and  a  pull  altogether,  my  hearties 
urrah  i '  I  should  say  to  you,  that  iAai 
was  —  in  a  general  way — what  I  miss 
in  Em'ly." 

Mr.  Omer^s  face  and  manner  went  for 
so  much,  that  I  could  conscientiously 
nod  m)r  head,  as  divining  his  meaning. 
My  quickness  of  apprehension  seemed 
to  please  him,  and  he  went  on  : — ^ 

"  Now,  I  consider  this  is  principally 
on  account  of  her  being  in  an  unsettled 
state,  you  see.  We  have  talked  it  over 
a  good  deal,  her  uncle  and  myself  and 
her  sweetheart  and  myself,  after  busi- 
ness; and  I  consider  it  is  principally 
on  account  of  her  being  unsettled.  You 
must  alwajrs  recollect  of  Em'ly,"  said 
Mr.  Omer,  shaking  his  head  gently, 
*  I  that  she  's  a  most  extraordinary  affec- 
tionate little  thing.  The  proverb  says, 
'  You  can't  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a 
sow's  ear.*  Well,  I  don  t  know  about 
that  I  rather  think  you  may,  if  you 
begin  early  in  life.  She  has  made  a 
home  out  of  that  old  boat,  sir,  that 
stone  and  marble  couldn't  beat." 

"  I  am  sure  she  has  !  "  said  I. 

*'  To  see  the  Ringing  of  that  pretty 
little  thing  to  her  imcle,"  said  Mr. 
Omer ;  "  to  see  the  way  she  holds  on  to 
him,  tighter  and  tighter,  and  closer  and 
closer,  every  day,  is  to  see  a  sight 
Now,  you  know,  there 's  a  struggle  go- 
ing on  when  that's  the  case.  Why 
should  it  be  made  a  longer  one  than  is 
needful?" 

I  listened  attentively  to  the  good  old 
fellow,  and  acquiesced,  with  all  my 
heart,  in  what  he  said. 

"Therefore,  I  mentioned  to  them," 
said  Mr.  Omer  in  a  comfortable,  easy- 
going tone,  "  this.  I  said,  *  Now,  don't 
consider  £m*ly  nailed  down  in  point  of 


Her  services  have  been  more  yalaabie 
than  was  supposed;  her  learning  has 
been  quicker  tnan  was  supposed ;  Omer 
and  Joram  can  ran  their  pen  thnnigh 
what  remains ;  and  she 's  free  when  joa  * 
wish.  If  she  likes  to  make  any  httle 
arrangement,  afterwards,  in  the  way  ol 
doing  any  little  thing  for  us  at  home^ 
very  well.  If  she  don't,  very  well  still. 
We  're  no  losers,  anyhow.*  For, 
don't  you  see,*'  said  Mr.  Omer,  tooch^^ 
ing  me  with  his  pipe,  "it  ain't  likely: 
that  a  man  so  short  of  breath  as  mys^ 
and  a  grandfather  too,  would  go  and 
strain  points  with  a  little.bit  of  a  biue<*  > 
eyed  blossom  likeAfr.'" 

"  Not  at  all,  I  am  certain,"  said  I. 

"  Not  at  all !  You  're  right  1 "  said 
Mr.  Omer.  "Well,  sir,  her  coiisiii^*^ 
YOU  know  it 's  a  cousin  she  *s  going  to 
be  married  to  ? " 

"O  yes,**  I  replied  "I  know  him 
well." 

"  Of  course  you  do,"  said  Mr.  Omer. 
"Well,  sir!     Her  cousin  being,  as  it"- 
appears,  in  good  work,  and  well  to  do,' 
thanked  me  in  a  very  manly  sort  or 
manner  for  this  (conducting  himself  al^-: . 
together,   I  must '  say^  in  a  way  that 
gives  me  a  high  opinion  of  him),  and', 
went  and  toc^c  as  comfortable  a  iittle 
house  as  you  or  I  could  wisli  to  cla^' 
eyes  on.    That  little  house  is  now  iat" 
nished  right  through,  as  neat  and  com-  ' 
plete  as  a  doll's  parlor ;   and  but  for' 
Barkis's  illness   having  taken  this  bad: 
turn,  poor  fellow,  they  would  have  been : 
man   uid  wife,   I  dare    say,    by^  this 
time.    As   it   is,   there's  a  postpone-** 
ment." 

"  And  Emily,  Mr.  Omer?'*  I  inqniied. 
"  Has  she  become  more  settled?"    .      •? 

"  Why  that  you  know,*'  he  returned, 
rubbing  his  double  chin  again,  "  can't 
naturally  be  expected.    The  pi 


of  the  change  and  separation,  aad*-iall  >^ 
that  is,  as  one  may  say,  close  taher-^ 
and  far  away  from  her,  both  at  ontL 
Barkis's  death  need  n't  put  it  off  mueh„  ' 
but  his  lingering  might.  Anyways  it 's  ' 
an  uncertam  state  of  matters,  you  see^'*  ' 
"I  see,"  said  I.  -        » 

"Consequently.**  pursued  Mr.  Omer,^  " 
"  Em'ly's  still  a  httle  down  and  a  little  - 
fluttered;   perhaps,  upon   the  wbelOr^-^ 
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«he^  moat  ao  than  she  was.  Every 
dfty  she  seems  to  get  fonder  and  fonder 
of  her  unde,  and  more  loath  to  part 
itam.  all  erf*  OS.  A  kind  word  from  me 
hrini^  the  tears  into  her  eyes ;  and  if 
yoo  was  to  see  her  with  my  daughter 
Minnie's  little  girl,  you  M  never  forget 
it  £Iess  my  heart  alive  I  "  said  Mr. 
Qmer»  pondering,  "  how  she  loves  that 
child  r*^ 

Having  so  favorable,  an  opportunity, 
it  lOccarred  to  me  to  adc  Mr.  Omer,  be- 
fone  our  conversation  should  be  inter- 
ruqpitcd  by  the  return  of  his  daughter 
and  her  husband,  whether  he  knew  any* 
thiM  of  Martha. 

"  Ah ! "  he  rejoined,  shaking  his  head, 
and  looking  very  much  dejected.  "  No 
good.  A  sad  story,  sir,  however  you 
come  to  know  it  I  never  thought  there 
was  faann  in  the  girL  I  would  n't  wish 
to  mention  it  before  my  daughter  Min- 
nie, —for  she  'd  take  me  up  directly,  — 
but  I  never  did.     None  of  us  ever  did." 

Mr.  Omer,  hearing  his  daughter's 
footstep,  before  I  heard  it,  touched  me 
whh  his  pipe,  and  shut  up  one  eye,  as 
a  caution.  She  and  her  husband  came 
in  immediately  afterwards. 

Their  report  was,  that  Mr.  Barkis 
^«as  "  as  bad  as  bad  could  be " ;  that 
he  was  quite  unconscious ;  and  that 
Mr.  Chilhp  had  moumiully  said  in  the 
kitchen,  on  going  away  just  now,  that 
the  College  of  Pnysiaans,  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  and  Apothecaries'  Hall, 
if  they  were  all  called  in  together, 
cottkLirt  help  him.  He  was  past  both 
Colleges,  Mr.  ChiUip  said,  and  the 
Hall  coi^  only  poison  him. 

Hearing  this,  and  learning  that  Mr. 
Pdggottv  was  there,  I  determined  to  go 
to  the  house  at  once.  I  bade  good 
ni|^t  to  Mr.  Omer,  and  to  Mr.  and 
Afo.  Joram;  and  directed  my  steps 
thither,  with  a  solemn  feeling,  which 
ni^e  Mr.  Bartds  quite  a  new  and  differ- 
ent creature. 

My  low  tap  at  the  door  was  answered 
by  Mr.  Peggotty.  He  wsis  not  so  much 
surprised  to  see  me  as  I  had  expected. 
I  remarked  this  in  Peggotty,  too,  when 
she  came  down  j  and  I  Kave  seen  it 
sipoe :  and  I  think,  in  the  expectation 
of  Ihat  dread  surprise,  all  other  changes 
au^d  awprises  dwindle  into  nothing. 


I  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Pesxotty, 
and  passed  into  the  kitchen,  wmle  he 
softly  closed  the  door.  Little  Emily 
was  sitting  by  the  fire,  with  her  hands 
before  her  face.  Ham  was  standing 
near  her. 

We  spoke  in  whispers;  listening 
between  whiles,  for  any  sound  in  the 
room  above.  I  had  not  thought  of  it 
on  the  occasion  of  my  last  visit,  but 
how  strange  it  was  to  me  now,  to  miss 
Mr.  Barkis  out  of  the  kitchen  I 

"This  is  very  kind  of  you,  Mas'r 
Davy,"  said  Mr.  Pereotty. 

"  ft  is  oncommon  kmd,"  said  Ham. 

"Em'ly,  my  dear,"  cried  Mr.   Peg- 

fotty.      "See    here  1      Here's    MaVr 
)avy  come  !    What,  cheer  up,  pretty  I 
Not  a  wured  to  Mas'r  Davy  ? " 

There  was  a  trembling  upon  her, 
that  I  can  see  now.  The  coldness  of 
her  hand  when  I  touched  it,  I  can  feel 
yet.  Its  only  sign  of  animation  was  to 
shrink  from  mine  ;  and  then  she  glided 
from  the  chair,  and,  creeping  to  the 
other  side  of  her  uncle,  bowed  herself, 
silently  and  trembling  still,  upon  his 
breast 

"  It 's  such  a  loving  art,"  said  Mr. 
Peggotty,  smoothing  her  rich  hair  with 
his  great  hard  hand,  "that  it  can't 
abear  the  sorrer  of  this.  It  *s  nat'ral  in 
young  folk,  Mas'r  Davy,  when  they  're 
new  to  these  here  trials,  and  timid,  like . 
my  little  bird,  — it  *s  nat'ral." 

She  clung  the  closer  to  him,  but 
neither  lifted  up  her  &ce,  nor  spoke  a 
word. 

"  It 's  getting  late,  my  dear,"  said  Mr. 
Peggotty,  "and  here's  Ham  come  fur 
to  take  you  home.  Theer  I  Go  along 
with  t'  other  loving  art ! '  What,  Em'ly? 
Eh,  my  pretty?" 

The  sound  of  her  voice  had  not 
reached  me,  but  he  bent  his  head  as  if 
he  listened  to  her,  and  then  said  : — 

"Let  you  stay  with  your  uncle? 
Why,  you  doen't  mean  to  ask  me  that  I 
Stay  with  your  uncle,  Moppet  ?  When 
your  husband  that  '11  be  so  soon  is  here 
fur  to  take  vou  home  ?  Now  a  person 
wouldn't  thmk  it,  fur  to  see  this  little 
thing  alongside  a  rough-weather  chap . 
like  me,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  looking 
round  at  both  of  us,  with  mfinite  pride  ; . 
"but  Uie  sea  ain't  more  salt  in  itthaa 


a  foolish  little  Em'ly  I  " 

"  Em'ly 's  in  the  right  in  that,  Mas'r 
Davy  I "  said  Ham.  "  Lookee  here  I 
As  Em'ly  wishes  of  it,  and  as  she's 
hurried  and  frightened,  like,  besides, 
I'll  leave  her  till  morning.  Let  me 
ptay  too  I " 

*'  No,  no,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty.  "  You 
doen't  ought — a  married  man  like  you 
—  or  what 's  as  good  —  to  take  and  hull 
away  a  day's  work.  And  you  doen't 
pught  to  watch  and  work  both.  That 
won't  do.  You  go  home  and  torn  in. 
You  ain't  afeera  of  Em'ly  not  being 
took  good  care  on,  I  know." 

Ham  yielded  to  this  persuasion,  and 
took  his  hat  to  go.  Even  when  he 
kissed  htf, — and  1  never  saw  him  ap- 
proach her,  but  I  felt  that  Nature  had 
S'ven  him  the  soul  of  a  gentleman,  — 
le  seemed  to  cling  closer  to  her  uncle, 
even  to  the  avoidance  of  her  chosen 
husband.  I  shut  the  door  after  him, 
that  it  might  cause  no  disturbance  of 
the  quiet  that  prevailed ;  and  when  I 
turned  back,  I  found  Mr.  Peggotty  still 
talking  to  her. 

"  Now,  I  'm  a  going  up  stairs  to  tell 
your  aunt  as  Mas'r  Davy's  here,  and 
that'll  cheer  her  up  a  bit,"  he  said. 
*'  Sit  ye  down  by  the  fire,  the  while,  my 
dear,  and  warm  these  mortal  cold  hands. 
You  doen't  need  to  be  so  fearsome,  and 
take  on  so  much.  What?  You'll  go 
along  with  me  ?  —  Well !  come  along 
with  me — come!  If  her  uncle  was 
turned  out  of  house  and  home,  and 
forced  to  lay  down  in  a  dike,  Mas'r 
Davy,"  said  Mr.  Pe^otty,  with  no  less 
pride  than  before,  "  u^s  my  belief  she  *d 
go  idong  with  him,  now  I  But  there  '11 
be  some  one  else,  soon,  —  some  one 
else,  soon,  Em'ly  I" 

Afterwards,  when  I  went  up  stairs,  as 
I  passed  the  door  of  my  little  chamber, 
which  was  dark,  I  had  an  indistinct  im- 

Sression  of  her  being  within  it,  cast 
own  upon  the  floor.  But  whether  it 
was  really  she,  or  whether  it  was  a  con- 
fusion of  the  shadows  in  the  room,  I 
don't  know  now. 

I  had  leisure  to  think,  before  the 
kitchen  fire,  of  pretty  little  Em'ly's 
dread  of  death,  — which,  added  to  what 
Mr.  Omer  had  told  m^  I  took  to  be 


self; — and  I  had  leisure,  before  Peg- 
gotty came  down,  even  to  think  more 
leniently  of  the  weakness  of  it :  as  I  sat 
countinj;  the  ticking  of  the  dock,  and 
deepenmg  my  sense  of  the  solemn  hush 
around  me.  PeggotW  took  me  in  her 
arms,  and  blessed  and  thanked  mef  over 
and  over  again  for  being  such  a  comfort 
to  her  (that  was  what  she  said)  in  Iter 
distress.  She  then  entreated  me  -to 
come  up  stairs,  sobbing  that  Mr.  Bar- 
kis -had  always  liked  me  and  admired 
me :  that  he  had  often  talked  of  me*, 
before  he  fell  into  a  stupor ;  and  that 
she  believed,  in  case  of  bis  coming  to 
himself  again,  he  would  brighten  up'at 
sight  of  me,  it  he  could  brighten  op  at 
any  earthly  thing. 

The  probability  of  his  ever  doing  so 
appeared  to  me,  when  I  saw  him,  to  be 
very  small.  H6  was  lyine  with  \x\% 
head  and  shoulders  out  of  oed,  in  an 
uncomfortable  attitude,  half  nesting  on 
tlie  box  which  had  cost  him  so  muih 
pain  and  trouble.  I  learned,  that,  wh^n 
ne  was  past  creei>ing  out  of  bed  to  open 
it,  and  past  assurin|[  himself  of  its  saKty 
by  means  of  the  divining-rod  I  had  se^n 
him  use,  he  had  required  to  have  ^it 
placed  on  the  chair  at  the  bedside, 
where  he  had  ever  since  embraced  it, 
night  and  day.  His  arm  lay  cm  it-no^. 
Time  and  the  world  were  slipping  fh)m 
beneath  him,  but  the  box  was  there ; 
and  the  last  words  he  had  uttered  were 
(in  an  explanatory  tone)  "  Old  clothes ! " 

"Barkis,  my  dear!"  said  Peggotty, 
almost  cheerfully:  bending  over  him, 
while  her  brother  and  I  stood  at  the 
bed's  foot  "  Here 's  my  dear  b<^,  ^• 
my  dear  boy.  Master  Davy,  who 
brought  us  together,  Barkis  1  Tlif  t 
you  sent  messages  by,  you  know ! 
Won't  you  speak  to  Master  Davy?** 

He  was  as  mute  and  senseless  as  tke 
box,  fh>m  which  his  fonn  denhred  the 
only  expression  it  had.  - 

'^He^s  a  going  out  with  the  tide,^* 
said  Mr.  Peggotty  to  me,  behind  his 
hand. 

My  eyes  were  dim,  and  so  were  Mr. 
's :  but  I  repeated  in  a  tvhik- 


l^'i% 


ith  the  tide?" 


"  People  can't  die  along  the  coastf" 
said  Mr.  Peggotty,  ** except  whM»Cbe 
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tid6.*s  pretty  nigh  out.  They  can't  be 
bora,  luiless  it's  prettv  nigh  in, —not 
terly  bern,  till  flood.  He 's  a  going 
with  the  tide.    It 's  ebb  at  haltarter 


oat  witl 

three,  slack  water  half  an  hour.  If  he 
lives  till  it  turns,  he'll  hold  his  own 
till  past  the  ^ood,  and  go  out  with  die 
next  tide." 

We  remained  there,  watching  him,  a 
|ong  time,  —  hours.  What  mysterious 
influence  my  presence  had  upcni  him  in 
that  state  of  his  senses  I  shall  not  pre- 
tend to  say ;  but  when  he  at  last  began 
to  wander  feebly,  it  is  certain  he  was 
muttering  about  driving  me  to  school. 

"  He 's  coming  to  himself,"  said  Peg* 
gotty. 

Mr.  Peggotty  touched  me,  and  whas' 
pered  with  much  awe  and  reverence, 
'♦  They  are  both  a  going  out  fast" 

"  Barkis,  my  dear  I  '^  said  Peggotty. 

"C.  P.  Barkis,"  he  cried,  feuntly. 
"  I^o  better  woman  anywhere  1 " 

"  Look  1  Here  's  Master  Davv  i  " 
s^  Peggotty.  For  he  now  opened  his 
eyes. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  asking  him  if 
.  he  knew  me,  when  he  tried  to  stretch 
out  his  arm,  and  said  to  me,  distinctly, 
with  a  pleasant  smile,  -^ 

**  Barkis  is  willin*  I " 

And*  it  being  low  water,  he  went  oot 
with  the  tide. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

A  CRBATBR  LOSS. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  me,  on  P^- 
gotiys  solicitation,  to  resolve  to  stay 
where  I  was,  until  after  the  remains  of 
the  poor  carrier  should  have  made  their 
last  journey  to  Blunderstone.  She  had 
long  ago  bou^t,  out  of  her  own  sav- 
ings, A  little  piece  of  ground  in  our  old 
chunrhyard  near  the  grave  *'  of  her 
sweet  girl,"  as  she  alwa]ra  called  my 
'  mother ;  and  there  they  wa%  to  rest. 
In  keeping  Peggotty  company,  and 
doing  all  I  could  tor  her  (little  enough 
at  th«  utmostX  I  was  as  grateful,  I  re- 
joice to  think,  as  even  now  I  could  wish 
mvseU*  to  have  been.  But  I  am  afraid 
'<|:iiad%8npreme  satis&ction,  of  a  per- 
^wvoA  iMid  proicBaional  nature,  in  taking 


charge  of  Mr.  Barkis's  will,  and  ex« 
pounding  its  contents. 

I  may  claim  the  merit  of  having 
originated  the  sunestion  that  the  will 
should  be  looked  for  in  the  box.  Afier 
some  search,  it  was  found  in  the  box, 
at  the  bottom  of  a  horse's  nose-ba^ ; 
wherein  (besides  hay)  there  was  dis- 
covered an  old  gold  watch,  with  chain 
and  seals,  which  Mr.  Barkis  had  worn 
on  his  wedding-day,  and  which  had 
never  been  seen  before  or  since ;  a  silver 
tobacco-stopper,  in  the  form  of  a  leg ; 
an  imitation  lemon,  full  of  minute  cups 
and  saucers,  which  I  have  some  idea 
Mr.  Barkis  roust  have  purchased  to  pre- 
sent to  me  when  I  was  a  child,  and 
afterwards  fomid  himself  unable  to  part 
with ;  eighty-seven  guineas  and  a  half, 
in  guineas  and  halt-guineas ;  two  hon- 
dr«i  and  ten  pounds,  in  fierfectly  clean 
bank-notes ;  certain  receipts  for  Bank 
of  En^and  stock  ;  an  old  horseshoe,  a 
bad  shiUiM;  a  piece  of  camphor,  and  an 

r!r-shelT.  From  the  circumstance  of 
latter  article  having  been  much 
polished,  and  displaying  prismatic  col- 
ors on  the  inside,  I  conclude  that  Mr. 
Barkis  bad  some  general  ideas  about 
pearls,  which  never  resolved  themselves 
into  anything  definite. 

For  years  and  years  Mr.  Barkis  had 
carried  this  box,  on  all  his  ioumeys, 
every  day.  That  it  might  the  better 
•scape  notice,  he  had  invented  a  fiction 
that  it  belonged  to  **  Mr.  Blackboy." 
and  was  "to  be  left  with  Barkis  till 
called  for  "  ;  a  fable  he  had  elaborately 
written  on  the  lid,  in  characters  now 
scarcely  legible. 

He  had  boarded,  all  these  years,  I 
found,  to  good  purpose.  His  property 
in  Money  amounted  to  nearly  three 
thousand  pounds.  Of  this  he  be- 
queathed the  interest  of  one  thousand 
to  Mr.  Peggotty  for  his  life ;  on  his 
decease,  the  principal  to  be  equally 
divided  between  Peggotty,  little  £mily, 
and  me,  or  the  survivor  or  survivors  of 
us,  share  and  share  alike.  All  the  rest 
he  died  possessed  of  he  bequeathed  to 
Peggotty,  whom  he  left  residuary  lega- 
tee and  sole  executrix  of  that  his  last 
will  and  testament. 

I  felt  myself  quite  a  proctor  when  I 
read  thia  aocoment  aloud  with  all  po»*> 
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sible  ceremony,  and  set  forth  its  provi- 
sions, any  number  of  times,  to  those 
whom  they  concerned.  I  began  to 
think  there  was  more  in  the  Commons 
than  I  had  supposed.  I  examined  the 
will  with  the  deepest  attention,  pro- 
nounced it  perfectly  formal  in  all  re- 
spects, made  a  pencil-mark  or  so  in  the 
margin,  and  thought  it  rather  extraor- 
dinary that  I  knew  so  much. 

In  this  abstruse  pursuit;  in  making 
an  account  for  Peggotty  of  all  the  prop- 
erty into  which  she  had  come ;  in  ar- 
ranging all  the  affiuTs  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner; and  in  being  her  referee  and 
adviser  on  every  point,  to  our  joint 
delight ;  I  passed  the  week  before  the 
fiineral.  I  did  not  see  little  Emily  in 
that  interval,  but  they  told  me  she  was 
to  be  ouietly  married  in  a  fortni^t. 

I  did  not  attend  the  fiineral  m  char- 
acter, if  I  may  venture  to  say  so.  I 
mean  I  was  not  dressed  up  in  a  black 
cloak  and  a  -streamer,  to  frighten  the 
birds ;  but  I  walked  over  to  Blunder- 
stone  early  in  the  morning,  and  was  in 
the  churchyard  when  it  came,  attended 
only  by  Peggotty  and  her  brother.  The 
mad  gentleman  lo<^ed  on,  out  of  my 
little  window;  Mr.  Chillip's  baby 
wagged  its  heavy  head,  and  rolled  its 
go^e  eyes,  at  the  clergyman,  over  its 
nurse's  shoulder;  Mr.  Omer  breathed 
short  in  the  background;  no  one  else 
was  there ;  and  it  was  very  quiet  We 
walked  about  the  churchyard  for  an 
hour,  after  all  was  over,  and  pulled 
some  young  leaves  from  the  tree  above 
my  mother  s  grave. 

A  dread  falls  on  me  here.  A  cloud  is 
lowering  on  the  distant  town,  towards 
which  1  retraced  my  solitary  steps.  I 
fear  to  approach  it  I  cannot  bear  to 
think  ot^what  did  come,  upon  that 
memorable  night ;  of  what  must  come 
again^  if  I  go  on. 

It  IS  no  worse,  because  I  write  of  it 
It  would  be  no  better,  if  I  stopped 
my  most  unwilling  hand.  It  is  done. 
Nothing  can  undo  it;  nothing  can 
make  it  otherwise  than  as  it  was. 

My  old  nurse  was  to  go  to  London 
with  me  next  day,  on  the  business 
of  the  will.  Little  Emily  was  passing 
that  day  at  Mr.  Omcr's.  We  were  afl 
to  meet  in  the  old  boat-hoase.|faat  night. 


Ham  would  bring  EmUy  at  the  nsti^ 
hour.  I  would  walk  back  at  my  leisure: 
The  brother  and  sister  would  return  as 
they  had  come,  and  be  expecting  ui^ 
when  the  day  closed  in,  at  the  fire« 
side. 

I  parted  from  them  at  the  wicket-gat^ 
where  visionary  Straps  had  rested  witQ 
Roderick  Random's  knapsack  in  the 
days  of  yore ;  and,  instead  of  going 
straight  back,  walked  a  little  distance 
on  the  road  to  Lowestoft.  Then  I 
turned,  and  walked  back  towards  YaV- 
mouth.  I  stayed  to  dine  at  a  decent 
alehouse,  some  mile  or  two  irom  the 
Ferry  I  have  mentioned  before;  and 
thus  the  day  wore  awa^,  and  it  was 
evenitig  when  I  reached  it  Rain  was 
falling  heavily  by  that  time,  and  it^was 
a  wild  night ;  but  there  was  a  moon 
behind  the  clouds  and  it  was  not 
dark. 

I  was  soon  within  sight  of  Mr.  Peg* 
gotty's  house,  and  of  the  light  within  It 
shinmg  through  the  window.  A  Httlp 
floundering  across  the  sand,  which  was 
heav]r,  brought  me  to  the  door,  and  I 
went  in. 

It  looked  very  comfortable,  indeed. 
Mr.  Peggotty  had  smoked  his  evening 
pipe,  and  there  were  preparations  for 
some  supper  by  and  by.  The  fire  was 
bright,  the  ashes  were  thrown  up,  the' 
locker  was  ready  for  little  Emily  in  her 
old  place.  In  her  own  old  place  sat 
Peggotty,  once  more,  looking  (but  for 
her  dress)  as  if  she  had  never  left  it. 
She  had  fallen  back,  alread3r,  on  the 
society  of  the  work-box  with  Saint 
Paul's  upon  the  lid,  the  yard-measure 
in  the  cottage,  and  the  bit  of  wax-can- 
dle :  and  there  they  all  were,  just  as  if 
they  had  never  been  disturbed.  Mrs; 
Gurnmidge  appeared  to  be  fretting  a  lit- 
tle, in  her  old  comer ;  and  consequently 
looked  quite  natural,  too. 

*'  You  're  first  of  the  lot,  Mas'r  Da- 
vy I  '*  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  wth  a  happy 
face.  "  Doen't  keep  in  that  coat,  sir, 
if  it 's  wet" 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Peggotty."  said  I,; 
giving  him  my  outer  coat  to  hang  up. ' 
"It's  quite  dry." 

"  So  \  is,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  feeling 
my  shoulders.  "As  a  chip  I  Sit  ye^ 
down,  sir.    It  ain't  o'  no  nae  saying^ 
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Wekome  to  you,  but  you  're  welcGone, 
luhH  and  hearty." 

/."Thank  you,  Mr.  Peggotty,  I  am 
'sure  of  that.  Well,  Peggotty  !  "  said 
J^  giving  her  a  kis&  "And  how  are 
you,  old  woman?  " 

"Ha,  ha!"  laughed  Mr.  Peggotty, 
sitting  down  beside  us,  and  rubbmg  his 
hands  in  his  sense  of  relief  from  re<»nt 
trouble,  and  in  the  genuine  heartiness 
of  his  nature ;  "  there  's  not  a  woman 
^  the  wureld,  sir — as  I  tell  her — that 
tkjsed  to  feel  more  easy  in  her  mind  than 
her  1  She  done  her  dooty  by  the  de- 
parted, and  the  departed  know'd  it ; 
and  the  departed  done  what  was  right 
by  her,  as  she  done  what  was  right  oy 
the  departed; — and  —  and <— and  it's 
aZ^ right  I" 

Mxs.  Gummidge  groaned. 

"  Cheer  up,  ray  pretty  mawther  I " 
said  Mr.  Peggotty.  (But  he  shook  his 
bead  aside  at  us,  evidently  sensible  of 
the  tendency  of  the  late  occurrences  to 
recall  the  memory  of  the  old  one.) 
"  Doen't  be  down  1  Cheer  up,  for  your 
ttwn  self^  on'y  a  little  bit,  and  see  if  a 
good  deal  more  doen't  come  nat'ral  I " 

•-'Kotto  roe,  Dan'l,"  returned  Mrs. 
Oummidge.  ' '  Nothink  's  nat'ral  to  me 
but  to  be  lone  and  lorn." 

*•  No,  no,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  sooth- 
ioc  her  sorrows, 

^*  Ves»  yes,  Dan'l  I "  said  Mrs.  Gum- 
midge. "  I  ain't  a  person  to  live  with 
&em  as  has  had  money  left.  Thinks 
go  too  contrairy  with  me.  I  had  better 
be  a  riddance.'' 

:  "  Why,  how  should  I  ever  spend  it 
Without  you  ?  "  said  Mn  Peggottv,  with 
an  air  of  serious  remonstrance.  *'  What 
are  you  a  talking  on?  Doen't  I  want 
yoii  more  now  tlum  ever  I  did  ? " 

"  I  know'd  I  was  never  wanted  be- 
^re  \ "  cried  Mrs.  Gummidge,  with  a 
iBtiiable  whimper,  "  and  now  I  'm  told 
1^  }<  How  coiud  I  expect  to  be  wanted, 
l^ng  so  lone  and  lorn,  and  so  contra- 

Mr.  Peggotty  seemed  very  much 
shocked  at  himself  for  having  made  a 
speech  capable  of  this  unfeeling  con- 
shtiction,  but  was  prevented  from  re- 
plying, by  Peggotty's  pulling  his  sleeve, 
^d  taking  her  head.  After  looking  at 
JQ)i;9.  Gu^nudge  fiar  some  momeDt%  in 


sore  distress  of  mind,  he  glanced  af  the  ' 
Dutch  clock,  rose,  snuffed  the  candle, 
and  put  it  in  the  window. 

"  Theer  I "  said  Mr.  Pegeotty,  cheer- 
ily. "Theer  we  are,  Mfsses  Gum- 
midge I "  Mrs.  Gummidge  slightly 
groaned.  "Lighted  up,  accordin'  to 
custom !  You're  a  wonderin'  what 
that 's  fut,  sir  I  Well,  it 's  for  our  little 
Em'ly.  You  see,  the  path  ain't  over 
light  or  cheerful  arter  dark ;  and  when 
I 'm  here  at  the  hour  as  she 's  a  comin* 
home^  I  puts  the  light  in  the  winder. 
That,  you  see,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty, 
bending  over  me  with  great  glee, 
"meets  two  objects.  She  says,  says 
Em'ly,  *  Theer 's  h(Hne  I '  she  says. 
And  likewise,  says  Em'ly,  *  My  uncle 's 
theer  I '  Fur  if  I  ain't  theer,  I  never 
have  no  light  showed." 

"  You  're  a  baby  I  '*  said  Peggotty ; 
very  fond  of  him  lor  it,  if  she  tnougnt 

"Well,"  returned  Mr.  Peggotty, 
standing  with  his  legs  pretty  wide 
apart,  and  rubbing  his  hands  up^  and 
down  them  in  his  comfortable  satisfac- 
tion, as  he  looked  alternately  at  us  and 
at  the  fire,  "I  doen't  know  but  I 'am. 
Not  you  see,  to  look  at." 

"  Not  azackly,"  observed  Peggotty. 

"  No,"  laughed  Mr.  Peggotty,  "not 
to  look  at,  but  to — to  consider  on,  you 
know.  /  doen't  care,  bless  you  I  Now 
I  tell  you.  When  I  go  a  looking  and 
looking  about  that  theer  pritty  house  of 
our  Em'ly's,  I  'm — I  *m  Gormed,"  said 
Mr.  Peggotty,  with  sudden  emphasis  — 
"theer  I  I  can't  say  more  —  if  I  doen't 
feel  as  if  the  littlest  things  was  her, 
almost.  I  takes  'em  up  and  I  puts  'em 
down,  and  I  touches  of  'em  as  delicate 
as  if  they  was  our  Em'ly.  So  't  is  with 
her  littie  bonnets  and  that.  I  could  n't 
see  one  on  'em  rough  used  a  purpose  — 
not  fur  the  whole  wureld.  There's  a 
babby  for  you,  in  the  form  of  a  great 
Sea  Porkypine  I  "  said  Mr.  Peggotty, 
relieving  his  earnestness  with  a  roar  of 
laughter. 

Peggotty  and  I  both  laughed,  but 
not  so  loud. 

"  It's  my  opinion,  you  see,"  said  Mr. 
Peggotty,  with  a  delighted  face,  after 
some  iiirther  rubbing  of  his  leg^  "as 
this  is  along  of  my  ba>aa'  played  witb 
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h«r  BO  much,  and  made  believe  as  we 
was  Turks,  and  French,  and  sharks,  and 
every  wariety  of  forirniers  —  bless  you, 
yes ;  and  lions  and  whales,  and  I  don't 
know  what  all !  —  when  she  wam't  no 
higher  than  my  knee.  I  've  got  into 
the  way  on  it,  you  know,  why,  this 
here  candle,  now,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty, 
gleefully  holding  out  his  hand  towards 
it,  *•/  know  wcry  well  that  arter  she's 
married  and  gone,  I  shall  put  that  can- 
dle theer,  just  that  same  as  now.  I  know 
wery  well  that  when  I  'm  here  o'  nights 
(and  where  else  should  /  live,  bless 
your  arts,  whatever  Ibitun'  I  come  in- 
to !)  and  she  ain't  here,  or  I  ain't  theer, 
I  snail  put  the  candle  in  the  winder, 
and  sat  afore  the  &ie,  pretending  I  'm 
expecting  of  her,  like  I  'm  a  doine  now. 
There  *s  a  babfay  for  you,"  said  Mr. 
Peggotty,  with  another  roar,  "  in  the 
form  ot  a  Sea  Porkvpine  I  Why,  at 
the  present  minute,  when  I  see  the  can- 
dle sparide  up,  I  says  to  myself 
*  She  ^8  a  looking  at  it  I  Em'ly  's  a 
coming !  *  TAere  *s  a  babbj  for  you,  in 
the  form  of  a  Sea  Porkypine  !  Right 
for  all  that,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  stop- 
ping in  his  roar,  and  smitmg  his  hands 
together ;  "  fur  here  she  is  I  " 

It  was  only  HanL  The  night  should 
have  turned  more  wet  since  I  came  in, 
for  he  had  a  large  sou'wester  hat  on, 
slouched  over  his  &ce. 

"Where's  Em'ly?"  said  Mr.  Peg- 

Ham  made  a  motion  with  his  head, 
as  if  she  were  outside.  Mr.  Peggotty 
took  the  light  from  the  window,  trimmed 
it,  put  it  on  the  table,  and  was  busily 
stirring  the  fire,  when  Ham,  who  had 
not  moved,  said,— 

"Mas'r  Davy,  will  you  omie  out  a 
minute,  and  see  what  Em'ly  and  me 
has  got  to  show  you?" 

We  went  out.  As  I  passed  him  at 
the  door,  I  saw,  to  my  astonishment 
and  fright,  that  he  was  deadly  pale. 
He  pushed  me  hastily  into  the  open 
air,  and  closed  the  door  upon  us.  Cmly 
upon  us  two. 

"  Ham  I  what*s  the  matter?  " 

"  Mas'r  Davy  I  —  "  O,  for  his  broken 
heart,  how  dreadfiilly  he  wept  I 

I  was  paralyzed  by  the  sight  of  such 
gricC   Z  don't  kaow  what  I  thought,  or 


what  I  dreaded.    I  tould  osly  Ipok'st ' 
him. 

"Ham I  Poor  good  fellow!  For 
Heaven's  sake  tell  me  what 's  the  mat- 
ter ! " 

"My  love,  Mas'r  Davy, — the  pride 
and  lujpe  of  my  art,  — Iter  that  I'd 
have  died  for,  and  would  die  for  namt, 
—  she 's  gone  I " 

"  Gone?  " 

"  Em'ly  *s  run  away !  O  Mas'r  Davy, 
think  Aow  she 's  run  awav,  when  I  pray 
my  good  and  gracious  God  to  kill  her 
(her  that  is  so  dear  above  all  things) 
sooner  than  let  her  come  to  ruin  ana. 
disgrace  I " 

The  &ce  he  turned  up  to  the  troubled 
sky,  the  quivering  of  his  clasped  hand% 
the  agony  of  his  figure,  remain  asso* 
ciateawiui  that  lonely  waste,  in  my  re- 
membrance, to  this  hour.  It  is  always 
night  there,  and  he  is  the  only  object 
in  the  scene. 

"You're  a  scholar,"  he  said,  hur- 
riedly, "and  know  what's  right  and 
best  What  am  I  to  say,  in  doors  ? 
How  am  I  ever  to  break  it  to  him, 
Mas'r  Davy?  " 

I  saw  the  door  move,  and  instinc- 
tively tried  to  hold  the  latch  on  the  out- 
side, to  gain  a  moment's  time.  It  was 
too  late.  Mr.  Teggotty  thrust  forth  his 
face;  and  never  could  I  forget  the 
change  that  came  upon  it  when  he 
saw  us,  if  I  were  to  live  five  hundred 
years. 

I  remember  a  ^eat  wail  and  cry,  and 
the  women  hanging  about  him,  and  wc 
all  standing  in  the  room ;  I  with  a  pa- 
per in  my  hand,  which  Ham  had  given 
me;  Mr.  Pe^ttv,  with  his  vest  torn 
open,  his  hair  wild,  his  face  and  lipff  - 
quite  white,  and  blood  trickling  down 
his  bosom  (\t  had  spfung  from  his 
mouth,  I  think),  looking  fixedly  at  ma. 

"Read  it,  sir,"  he  said,  in  a  low, 
shivering  voice.  "  Slow,  please,  I 
doen't  know  as  I  can  understand" 

In  the  midst  of  the  silence  of  deaA, 
I  read  thus,  fi-om  a  blotted  letter. 

"  *  When  you,  who  love  me  so  much 
better  than  I  ever  have  deserved,  even 
when  my  mind  was  innocent,  see  this, 
I  shall  be  fer  away.'  " 

"I  shaU  be  lor  away,"  hm  npMMd 
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slovly.     **  Stofi  I    £&i*ly   for    away. 
WcUI" 

****When  t  leave  my  dear  home  — 
my  dear  home  —  O,  my  dear  home  1  — 
in  the  morning  — '  " 

(The  Idter  bore  date  on  the  previous 
nii^) 

***— it  will  be  never  to  come  back, 
tmless  he  brings  me  back  a  lady.  This 
wMIlje  found  at  night,  many  hours  after, 
instead  of  me.  O,  if  you  knew  how  my 
heart  is  torn.  If  even  you,  that  I  have 
wrtmged  so  much,  that  never  can  for- 
give me,  could  only  know  what  I  suf- 
fer 1  I  am  too  wicked  to  write  about 
myiself  O,  take  comfort  in  thinking 
that  I  am  so  bad.  O,  for  mercy's  sake, 
tell  uncle  that  I  never  loved  him  half  so 
dear  as  now.  O,  don't  remember  how 
affectionate  and  kind  you  have  all  been 
to  me,  —  don't  remember  we  were 
ever  to  be  married,  —  but  try  to  think 
as  if  I  died  when  I  was  little,  and  was 
btnried  somewhere.  Pray  Heaven  that 
I  am  going  away  from,  have  compas- 
sion on  my  uncle !  Tell  him  that  I 
never  loved  him  half  so  dear.  Be  his 
comfort.  Love  some  good  girl,  that 
will  be  what  I  was  once  to  uncle,  and 
be  true  to  you,  and  worthy  of  you,  and 
kfiow  no  shame  but  me.  God  bless  all ! 
1 11  pray  for  all,  often,  on  my  knees. 
If  he  don*t  bring  me  back  a  ladfy,  and  I 
doh*f  pray  for  my  own  self,  I  '11  pray 
for  all.  My  parting  love  to  uncle.  My 
last  tears,  and  my  last  thanks,  for  un- 
del'» 

That  was  all. 

.  He  stood,  long  after  I  had  ceaaed  to 
road,  still  lookine  at  me.  At  length 
I  vejDtured  to  take  his  hand,  and  to 
estreat  him,  as  well  as  I  could,  to  en- 
df^vor  to  get  some  command  of  him- 
SQ^  He  replied,  "I  thankee,  sir,  I 
tllankee  I  "  without  movine. 

Ham  spoke  to  him.  Mr.  Peggotty 
ti^  so  far  sensible  of  his  affliction,  that 
he  wrung  his  hand ;  but,  otherwise,  he 
remained  in  the  same  state,  and  no  one 
c^red  to  disturb  him. 

''Slowly,  at  last,  he  moved  his  eyes 
from  my  &ce,  as  if  he  were  waking  from 
a  vision,  and  cast  them  round  the  room. 
IQiea  Im  said,  in  a  low  voices — 


"  Who 's  the  inan  ?  I  want  to  know 
his  name." 

Ham  glanced  at  me,  and  suddenly  I 
felt  a  shock  that  struck  roe  back. 

"There's  a  man  suspected,"  said 
Mr.  Peggotty.     "  Who  is  it  ?  " 

"  Mas'r  Davy  !  "  implored^  Ham. 
*'  Go  out  a  bit,  and  let  me  tell  him  what 
I  must.  You  doen't  ought  to  hear  it^ 
sir." 

I  felt  the  shock  again.  I  sank  down 
in  a  chair,  and  tried  to  utter  some  re- 
ply ;  but  my  touKue  was  fettered,  and 
my  sight  was  weaik. 

"  I  want  to  know  his  name  i "  I  beard 
saidt  once  more. 

"  For  soBw  time  past,"  Ham  £dtered^ 
"  there 's  been  a  servant  about  here,  at 
odd  times.  There 's  been  a  gen'l'm'n 
too.  Both  of  'em  belonged  to  one 
another." 

Mr.  Peggotty  stood  fixed  as  before, 
but  now  looking  at  him. 

"  The  servant,"  pursued  Ham,  "  was 
seen  along  with  —  our  poor  girl  —  last 
night.  He 's  been  in  hiding  about  here» 
this  week  or  over.  He  was  thought  to 
have  gone,  but  he  was  hiding.  Doen't 
stay,  Mas'r  Davy,  doen't  I " 

I  felt  Peggotty's  arm  round  my  neck, 
but  I  could  not  nave  moved  if  the  house 
had  been  about  to  fall  upon  me. 

"  A  strange  chay  and  horses  was  out* 
side  town,  this  morning,  on  the  Nor* 
wich  road,  a'most  afore  the  day  broke," 
Ham  went  on.  "  The  servant  went  to 
it,  and  come  from  it,  and  went  to  it 
again.  When  he  went  to  it  again,  £m'' 
\^  was  nigh  him.  The  t'  other  was  in- 
side.    He  's  the  man." 

"For  the  Lord's  love,"  said  Mr. 
Peggotty,  falling  back,  and  putting  out 
his  hand,  as  if  to  keep  off  what  he 
dreaded.  "  Doen't  tell  me  his  name 's 
Steerforth  1 " 

*'  Mas'r  Davy,"  exclaimed  Ham,  in 
a.  broken  voice,  "  it  ain't  no  feult  of 
youm,  —  and  I  am  far  from  laying  of  it 
to  you,  — but  his  name  is  Steerforth, 
and  be 's  a  damned  villain  I " 

Mr.  Peggotty  uttered  no  cry,  and 
shed  no  tear,  and  moved  no  more,  until 
he  seemed  to  wake  again,  all  at  once, 
and  pulled  down  his  rough  coat  from  its 
peg  m  a  comer. 

"  Bear  a  hand  with  thb  t  I  'm  struds 


impatiently.  '*  Bear  a  hand  and  help 
me.  Well  I  "  when  somebody  had  done 
so.     "  Now  give  me  that  theer  hat  t  " 

Ham  asked  him  whither  he  was  go- 
ing. 

"I'm  a  going  to  seek  my  niece. 
I  'm  a  going  to  seek  my  Em'ly.  I  'm  a 
going,  first,  to  stave  in  that  theer  boat, 
and  sink  it  where  I  would  have  drownded 
him^  as  I  'm  a  livin'  soul,  if  I  had  had 
one  thought  of  what  was  in  him  I  As 
he  sat  afore  me,"  he  said,  wildlv,  hold- 
ing out  his  clenched  right  hana,  —  "as 
be  sat  afore  me,  face  to  face,  strike  me 
down  dead,  but  I  'd  have  drownded  him, 
and  thought  it  right  1  —  I  'm  a  going  to 
seek  my  niece." 

"Where?"  cried  Ham,  interposing 
himself  before  the  door. 

"Anywhere  1  I 'm  a  going  to  seek 
my  niece  through  the  wureld.  I  'm  a 
going  to  find  my  poor  niece  in  her 
shame,  and  bring  her  back.  No  one 
stop  me  !  I  tell  you  I  'm  a  going  to 
seek  my  niece  1 " 

"  No,  no  I  "  cried  Mrs.  Gummidge, 
coming  between  them,  in  a  fit  of  crying. 
"No,  no,  Dan'l,  not  as  you  are  now. 
Seek  her  in  a  little  while,  my  lone  lorn 
Dan'l,  and  that  '11  be  but  right  1  but  not 
as  you  are  now.  Sit  ye  down,  and  give 
me  your  forgiveness  for  having  ever  b«en 
a  worrit  to  you,  Dan'l,  -^  what  have  my 
contrairies  ever  been  to  this  I  — and  let 
us  speak  a  word  about  them  times  when 
she  was  first  an  orphan,  and  when  Ham 
was  too,  and  when  I  was  a  poor  widder 
woman,  and  you  took  me  in.  It'll 
soften  your  poor  heart,  Dan'l,"  laying 
her  hesui  upon  his  shoulder,  "  and  you 
*11  bear  your  sorrow  better ;  for  you 
know  the  promise,  Dan'l,  •  As  you  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these, 
you  have  done  it  unto  me ' ;  and  that 
can  never  fax\  under  this  roof,  that's 
been  our  shelter  for  so  many,  many 
year ! " 

He  was  guite  passive  now  ;  and  when 
I  heard  him  c^ng,  the  impulse  thdt 
had  been  upon  me  to  go  down  upon  my 
knees,  and  ask  their  pardon  for  the 
desolation  I  had  caused,  and  curse 
Steerforth,  yielded  to  a  better  feeling. 
M^  overcharged  heart  found  the  same 
relief,  and  I  cried  toa 
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What  is  natural  in  me,  is  natural  in 
many  other  men,  I  infer,  and  so  I  am 
not  afiaid  to  write  that  I  never  had 
loved  Steerforth  better  than  when  the 
ties  that  bound  me  to  him  were  broken. 
In  the  keen  distress  of  the  discovery  of 
his  unworthiness,  I  thought  mort  of 
all  that  was  brilliant  in  him,  I  soAentd 
more  towards  all  that  was  good  in  him, 
I  did  more  justice  to  the  quahties  that 
might  have  made  him  a  man  of  a  noble 
nature  and  a  great  name,  than  ever  I 
had  done  in  the  height  of  my  devotion 
to  him.  Deeply  as  I  felt  my  own  im- 
conscious  part  in  his  pollution  of  an 
honest  home,  I  believed  that  if  I  bad 
been  brought  foce  to  fece  with  him,  I 
could  not  have  uttered  one  reproach. 
I  should  have  loved  him  so  well  still,  — 
though  he  fascinated  me  no  longer,  —  I 
should  have  held  in  so  much  tender- 
ness the  memory  of  my  affection  for 
him,  that  I  think  I  should  have  been 
as  weak  as  a  spirit-wounded  child,  in 
all  but  the  entertainment  of  a  thought 
that  we  could  ever  be  reunited.  That 
thought  I  never  had.  I  felt,  as  he  had 
felt,  that  all  was  at  an  end  between  us. 
What  his  remembrances  of  me  were  1 
have  never  known,  —  they  were  light 
enough,  perhaps,  and  easily  dismissed, 
—  but  mine  of^  him  were  as  the  remem- 
brances of  a  cherished  fiiend,  who  was 
dead. 

Yes,  Steerforth,  long  removed  fk>m 
the  scenes  of  this  poor  history  t  My 
sorrow  may  bear  involuntary  witness 
against  you  at  the  Judgment  Throne ; 
but  my  angry  thoughts  or  my  reproacfaett 
never  will,  I  know  1 

The  news  of  what  had  happened 
soon  spread  through  the  town ;  inso- 
much that  as  I  passed  along  the  strectb 
next  morning,  I  overheard  the  peo^ 
speaking  of  it  at  their  doors.  Many 
were  hard  upon  her,  some  few  vwtt 
hard  upon  him,  but  towards  her  second 
father  and  her  lover  there  was  but  onfe 
sentiment.  Among  all  kinds  of  people 
a  respect  for  them  in  their  distress 
prevailed,  which  was  fiill  of  gentleness 
and  delicacy.    The  sea&ring  m«n.  kc^ 
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apart,  vdheoo  those  two  were  seen  early, 
walking  with  slow  steps  on  the  beach ; 
'«)4- stood  in  knots,  talking  compassion- 
ately among  themselves. 
It  was  on  the  beach,  close  down  by 

-  the  sea,  that  I  found  them.  It  would 
have^  been  easv  to  perceive  that  they 

-  had  not  slept  all  last  night,  even  if  Peg- 
gotty  had  ailed  to  tell  me  of  their  still 
sitting  just  as  I  left  them,  when  it  was 
broad  -day.  They  looked  worn ;  and  I 
thought  Mr.  Peggotty's  head  was  bowed 
in  one  night  more  than  in  all  the  years 
I  had  known  him.  But  they  were  both 
as  gra^  and  steady  as  the  sea  itself: 
then  lying  beneath  a  dark  sky,  wave- 

,  IjBss,  —  yet  with  a  heavy  roll  upon  it,  as 
if  it  breathed  in  its  rest,  —  and  toudied, 
on  the  horizon,  with  a  strip  of  silvery 
light  from  the  unseen  sun. 

"  We  have  had  a  mort  of  talk,  sir," 
said  Mr.  Peggotty  to  me,  when  we  had 
all  three  walked  a  little  while  in  silence, 
. "  of  what  we  ought  and  doen't  ought 
.  to  do.    But  we  see  our  course  now. " 

I  hapi>ened  to  glance  at  Ham,  then 
looking  out  to  sea  upon  the  distant  light, 
and  a  frightful  thought  qame  into  my 
mind,  —  not  that  his  face  was  angry, 
for  it  was  not ;  I  recall  nothing  but  an 
repression  of  stem  determination  in  it, 
•*~tbat  if  ever  he  encountered  Steer- 
forth,  he  would  kill  him. 

"  My  dooty  here,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Peg- 
£Otty,  "  is  done.  I  'm  a  going  to  sedc 
my — "  he  stopped,  and  went  on  in  a 
jfinner  voice :  *'  I  'm  a  going  to  seek 
her.    That  *s  my  dooty  evermore." 

He  shook  his  head  when  I  asked  him 
where  he  would  seek  her,  and  inquired 
tf- 1  were  going  to  London  to-morrow  ? 
I-  told  him  I  had  not  gone  to-day,  fear- 
ing to  lose  the  chance  of  being  of  any 
service  to  him;  but  that  I  was  ready 
:to  go  when  he  would. 

■I  ni  go  along  with  you,  sir,"  he 
rejoined,  "if  you 're  agreeable,  to-mor- 
jswr." 

We  walked  again,  for  a  while,  in 
silence. 

:  "  Ham,"  he  presently  resumed, 
."  he  '11  hold  to  his  present  work,  and  go 
•fUad  live  along  with  my  sister.  The  oU 
boat  yonder — " 

-  ••  Will  you  desert  the  old  boat,  Mr. 
r^eggotty?"  I  gently  interposed. 


"My  station,  Mas'r  Davy,"  he 
returned,  "ain't  there  no  longer;  and 
if  ever  a  boat  foundered,  since  there 
was  darkness  on  the  face  of  the  deep, 
that  one 's  gone  down.  But  no,  sir, 
no ;  I  doen^t  mean  as  it  should  be 
deserted.     Fur  from  that ' ' 

We  walked  again  for  a  while,  as  be- 
fore, until  he  explained :  — 

"  My  wishes  is^  sir,  as  it  shall  look, 
day  and  night,  winter  and  summer,  as 
it  has  always  looked,  since  she  first 
knoVd  it.  If  ever  she  should  come 
a  wandering  back,  I  would  n't  have  the 
old  place  seem  to  cast  her  off,  you 
understand,  but  seem  to  tempt  her  to 
draw  nigher  to 't,  and  to  peep  in,  maybe, 
like  a  uiost,  out  of  the  wind  and  rain, 
through  the  old  winder,  at  the  old  seat 
by  the  fire.  Then,  maybe,  Mas'r  Davy, 
seein'  none  but  Missis  Gummidge  there, 
she  might  take  heart  to  creep  m,  trem- 
bling ;  and  might  come  to  be  laid  down 
in  her  old  bed,  and  rest  her  weary  head 
where  it  was  once  so  gay." 

I  could  not  speak  to  him  in  reply, 
though  I  tried. 

"Every  night,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty, 
"as  reg'lar  as  the  night  comes,  the 
candle  must  be  stood  in  its  old  pane  of 
glass,  that  if  ever  she  should  see  it,  it 
may  seem  to  say, '  Come  back,  my  child, 
come  back  I  *  If  ever  there  's  a  knodc. 
Ham  (partic'ler  a  soft  knock),  arter  dark, 
at  your  aunt's  door,  doen't  you  eo  nigh 
it  Let  it  be  her  —  not  you  —  that  sees 
my  fallen  child  1 " 

He  walked  a  little  in  firont  of  as,  and 
kept  before  us  for  some  minutes.  Dur- 
ing this  interval,  I  glanced  at  Ham 
again,  and  observing  the  same  expres- 
sion on  his  face,  and  his  eyes  still 
directed  to  the  distant  light,  I  touched 
his  arm. 

Twice  I  called  him  by  his  name,  in 
the  tone  in  which  I  might  have  tried  to 
rouse  a  sleeper,  before  he  heeded  me. 
When  I  at  last  inquired  on  what  his 
thoughts  were  so  bent,  he  replied,  — 

"  On  what 's  afore  me,  Mas'r  Davy ; 
and  over  yon." 

"On  the  life  before  you,  do  you 
mean?"  He  had  pointed  confusedly 
out  to  sea. 

"  Ay,  Mas'r  Davy.  I  doen't  rightly 
know  how 't  is,  but  from  over  yon  there 


nice  "  ;  JooKing  at  me  as  ii  ne  were 
waking,  but  with  the  same  determined 
&ce. 

"What  end? "  I  asked,  possessed  by 
my  former  fear. 

"I  doen't  know,"  he  said,  thought- 
fully ;  "  I  was  calling  to  mind  that  the 
begmning  of  it  all  did  take  place  here, 
—  and  then  the  end  come.  But  it's 
gone !  Mas'r  Davy,"  he  added ;  an- 
swering, as  I  think,  my  look;  "you 
han't  no  call  to  be  afeerd  of  me ;  out 
I  'm  kiender  muddled  ;  I  don't  fare  to 
feel  no  matters," — which  was  as  much 
as  to  say  that  he  was  not  himself  and 
quite  confounded. 

Mr.  Peggotty  stopping  for  us  to  join 
him,  we  did  so,  and  said  no  more. 
The  remembrance  of  this,  in  connec- 
tion with  my  former  thought,  however, 
haunted  me  at  intervals,  even  until  the 
inexorable  end  came  at  its  appointed 
time. 

We  insensibly  approached  the  old 
boat,  and  entered.  Mrs.  Gummidge, 
no  longer  moping  in  her  especial  cor- 
ner, was  busy  preparing  breakfast. 
She  took  Mr.  Peggotty^s  hat,  and 
placed  his  seat  for  mm,  and  spoke 'So 
comfortably  and  softly,  that  I  hardly 
knew  her. 

"  Dan'l,  my  good  man,"  said  she, 
**  you  must  eat  and  drink,  and  keep  up 
your  strength,  for  without  it  you  '11  do 
nowt.  Try,  that 's  a  dear  soul  I  And 
if  I  distuii)  you  with  my  clicketen," 
she  meant  her  chattering,  **  tell  me  so, 
Dan'l,  and  I  won't." 

When  she  had  served  us  all,  she  with- 
drew to  the  window,  where  she  sedu- 
lously employed  herself  in  repairing 
some  shirts  and  other  clothes  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Peggotty,  and  neatly  folding 
and  packing  them  m  an  old  oilskin  bag, 
such  as  sailors  carry.  Meanwhile,  she 
continued  talking,  in  the  same  quiet 
manner :  — 

'•All  times  and  seasons,  you  know, 
Dan'l,"  said  Mrs.  Gummidge,  "  I  shall 
be  alius  here,  and  every  think  will  look 
accordin'  to  your  wishes.  I  'm  a  poor 
scholar,  but  I  shall  write  to  you,  odd 
times,  when  you  're  away,  and  send  mv 
letters  to  Mas'r  Davy.  Maybe  you  '11 
write  to  me  too,  Dan'l,  odd  times,  and 


lone  lorn  journeys." 

"  You  *11  be  a  solitary  woman  here, 
I  'm  afeerd  ! "  said  Mr.  Peggotty. 

"  No,  no,  Dan'l,"  she  returned,  "  I 
sha'n't  be  that.  Doen't  you  mind  jne. 
I  shall  have  enough  to  do  to  keep  a 
Beein  for  you  "  (Mrs.  Gummidge  meant 
a  home)  again  you  come  back,  —  to 
keep  a  Beein  here  for  any  that  may  hap 
to  come  back,  Dan'l.  In  the  fine  time, 
I  shall  set  outside  the  door  as  I  used 
to  do.  If  any  should  come  nigh,  they 
shall  see  the  old  widder  woman  true  to 
*em,  a  long  way  off." 

What  a  change  in  Mrs.  Gummidge 
in  a  little  time  !  She  was  another  wo- 
man. She  was  so  devoted,  she  had 
such  a  quick  perception  of  what  it 
would  be  w611  to  say,  and  what  it  would 
be  well  to  leave  unsaid,  she  was  so  for- 
getful of  herself,  and  so  regardful  of 
the  sorrow  about  her,  that  1  held  her 
in  a  sort  oi  veneration.  The  work  she 
did  that  day  !  There  were  many  things 
to  be  brought  up  from  the  beach  aud 
stored  in  the  outhouse,  —  as  oars,  nets, 
sails,  cordage,  spars,  lobster-pots,  bag^ 
of  ballast,  and  the  like  ;  and  though 
there  was  abundance  of  assistance  ren- 
dered, there  being  not  a  pair  of  work- 
ing hands  on  all  that  shore  but  would 
have  labored  hard  for  Mr.  Peggotty, 
and  been  well  paid  in  being  asked  to 
do  it,  yet  she  persisted,  all  day  long,  in 
toiling  under  weights  that  she  was  quite' 
unequal  to,  and  fagging  to  and  fro  on 
all  sorts  of  unnecessary  errands.  As  to 
deploring  her  misfortune,  she  api^eared 
to  have  entirely  lost  the  recollection  of 
ever  having  had  any.  She  preserved  an 
equable  cheerfulness  in  the  midst  of 
her  sympathy,  which  was  not  the  least 
astonishmg  part  of  the  change  that 
had  come  over  her.  Querulousness  was 
out  of  the  question.  I  did  not  evea 
observe  her  voice  to  &lter,  or  a  tear  to 
escape  from  her  eyes,  the  whole  day 
through,  until  twilight ;  when  she  and  I 
and  Mr.  Peggotty  being  alone  together, 
and  he  having  fallen  a^eep  in  perfect 
exhaustion,  she  broke  into  a  haJf-sup- 
pressed  fit  of  sobbing  and  crying,  and 
taking  me  to  the  door,  said,  "  Ever  bless 
you,  Mas'r  Davy,  be  a  firiend  to  him, 
poor  dear  I "    Then  she  immediately 
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ran  out  of  the  house  to  wash  her  face, 
in  order  that  she  might  sit  quietly  be- 
side him,  and  be  found  at  work  there, 
when  he  should  awake.  In  short,  1  left 
her,  when  I  went  away  at  night,  the 
j)rop  and  staff  of  Mr.  PeMOtty's  afflic- 
tion' :  and  I  could  not  meoitate  enough 
upon  the  lesson  that  I  read  in  Mrs. 
Gummidge,  and  the  new  experience  she 
unfolded  to  me. 

It  was  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock 
when,  strolling  in  a  melancholy  manner 
through  the  town,  I  stopped  at  Mr. 
Omer  s  door.  Mr.  Omer  had  taken  it 
so  much  to  heart,  his  daughter  told  roe, 
tb^  he  had  been  very  low  and  poorly 
sClI  day,  and  had  gone  to  bed  without 
bis  pipe. 

."A  deceitful,  bad-hearted  girl,"  said 
M.rs.  Joram.  "  There  was  no  good  in 
her,  ever  1 " 

"Don't  say  so,"  I  returned.  "You 
don't  think  so." 

"Yes,  I  do  I"  cried  M13.  Joram, 
angrily. 

"No,  no,",  said  I. 

Mrs.  Joram  tossed  her  head,  endeav- 
oring to  be  very  stem  and  cross;  but 
she  could  not  command  her  softer  self, 
and  began  to  cry.  I  was  young,  to  be 
sure ;  but  I  thought  much  the  better  of 
her  for  this  sympathy,  and  fancied  it 
became  her,  as  a  virtuous  wife  and 
mother,  yery  well  indeed. 

*'  What  will  she  ever  do  I  "  sobbed 
Minnie.  "  Where  will  she  go  I  What 
will  become  of  her  !  O,  how  could  she 
be  so  cruel,  to  herself  and  him  !  "  ^ 
,  I  remembered  the  time  when  Minnie 
was  a  young  and  pretty  girl;  and  I 
was  glad  that  she  remembered  it  too, 
ao  feelingly. 

"My  little  Minnie,"  said  Mrs. 
Joram,  "  has  only  just  now  been  got  to 
sleep.  Even  in  her  sleep  she  is  sob- 
bing for  Em'ly.  All  day  long,  little 
Minnie  has  cned  for  her,  and  asked 
me,  over  and  over  again,  whether 
Em'ly  was  wicked?  What  can  I  say 
to  her,  when  Em'ly  tied  a  ribbon  on 
her  own  neck  round  little  Minnie's  the 
last  night  she  was  here,  and  laid  her 
head  down  on  the  pillow  beside  her  till 
she  was  fast  asleep !  The  ribbon  's  round 
my  little  Minnie's  neck  now.  It  ought 
not  to  be,  perhaps,  but  what  can  I  do? 


Em'ly  is  very  bad,  but  they  were  fond 
of  one  another.  And  the  child  knows 
nothing  ! " 

Mrs.  Joram  was  so  unhappy,  that  her 
husband  came  out  to  take  care  of  her. 
Leaving  them  together,  I  went  home  to 
Peggotty's ;  more  melancholy  myself, 
if  possible,  than  I  had  been  yet. 

That  good  creature  —  I  mean  Peg- 
gotty  — all  untired  by  her  late  anxieties 
and  sleepless  nights,  was  at  her  broth- 
er's, where  she  meant  to  stay  till  morn- 
ing. An  old  woman,  who  had  been 
employed  about  the  house  for  some 
weeks  past,  while  Peggotty  had  been 
unable  to  attend  to  it,  was  the  house's 
only  other  occupant  besides  mysel£ 
As  I  had  no  occasion  for  her  services, 
I  sent  her  to  bed,  by  no  means  against 
her  will ;  and  sat  down  before  the 
kitchen  fire  a  little  while,  to  think  about 
all  this. 

I  was  blending  it  with  the  death-bed 
of  the  late  Mr.  Barkis,  and  v/as  driving 
out  with  the  tide  towards  the  distance 
at  which  Ham  had  looked  so  singularly 
in  the  morning,  when  I  was  recalled 
fix>m  my  wanderings  by  a  knock  at  the 
door.  There  was  a  knocker  upon  the 
door,  but  it  was  not  that  whicn  made 
the  sound.  The  tap  was  from  a  hand, 
and  low  down  upon  the  door,  as  if  it 
were  given  by  a  child. 

It  made  me  start  as  much  as  if  it  had 
been  the  knock  of  a  footman  to  a  per- 
son of  distinction.  I  opened  the  door; 
and  at  first  looked  down,  to  my  amaze- 
ment, on  nothing  but  a  great  umbrella 
that  appeared  to  be  wsuking  about  of 
itself.  But  presently  I  discovered,  un- 
derneath it.  Miss  Mowcher. 

I  might  not  have  been  prepared  to 
give  the  little  creature  a  very  kind  re- 
ception, if,  on  her  removing  the  umbrel- 
la, which  her  utmost  efforts  were  unable 
to  shut  up,  she  had  shown  me  the  "  vol- 
atile "  expression  of  fece  which  had 
made  so  great  an  impression  on  me  at 
our  first  and  last  meeting.  But  her 
face,  as  she  turned  it  up  to  mine,  was 
so  earnest,  and  when  I  relieved  her  of 
the  ^  umbrella  (which  would  have  been 
an  inconvenient  one  for  the  Irish  Gi- 
ant), she  wrung  her  little  hands  in  such 
an  afHicted  manner,  that  I  rather  in- 
clined towards  her. 
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"  Miss  Mowcher  I "  said  I,  after 
glancing  np  and  down  the  empty  street, 
without  distinctly  knowing  what  I  ex- 
pected to  see  besides ;  "now  do  you 
come  here  ?    What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

She  motioned  to  me,  with  her  short 
right  arm,  to  shut  the  umbrella  for  her ; 
and  passing  rae  hurriedly,  went  into  the 
kitchen.  When  I  had  closed  the  door, 
and  followed,  with  the  umbrella  in  my 
hand,  I  found  her  sitting  on  the  comer 
of  the  fender — it  was  a  low  iron  one, 
with  two  flat  bars  at  top  to  stand  plates 
upon  —  in  the  shadow  of  the  boiler, 
swaying  herself  backwards  and  for- 
wards, and  chafing  her  hands  upon  her 
knees  like  a  person  in  pain. 

Quite  alarmed  at  being  the  only  re- 
cipient of  this  untimely  visit,  and  the 
only  spectator  of  this  ijortentous  be- 
havior, I  exclaimed  again,  "  Pray  tell 
me.  Miss  Mowcher,  what  is  the  matter  ! 
are  you  ill?" 

"  My  dear  young  soul,"  returned 
Miss  Mowcher,  squeezing  her  hands 
upon  her  heart  one  over  the  other.  "  I 
am  ill  here,  I  am  very  ill.  To  think 
that  it  should  come  to  this,  when  I 
might  have  known  it  and  perhaps  pre- 
vented it,  if  I  had  n't  been  a  thoughtless 
fool!" 

A^ain  her  large  bonnet  (very  dispro- 
portionate to  her  figure)  went  back- 
wards and  forwards,  m  her  swaying  of 
her  little  body  to  and  fro ;  while  a  most 
gigantic  bonnet  rocked,  in  unison  with 
It,  upon  the  wall. 

"I  am  surprised,"  I  began,  "to  see 
you  so  distressed  and  serious,"  — when 
she  interrupted  me. 

"  Yes,  It 's  always  so  I "  she  said. 
"They  are  all  surprised,  these  incon- 
siderate young  people,  fairly  and  full 
grown,  to  see  any  natural  feeling  in  a 
little  thing  like  me  1  They  make  a  play- 
thing of  me,  use  me  for  their  amuse- 
ment, throw  me  away  when  they  are 
tired,  and  wonder  that  I  feel  more  than 
a  toy  horse  or  a  wooden  soldier !  Yes, 
yes,  that 's  the  way.    The  old  way !  " 

"  It  may  be,  with  others,"  I  returned, 
"  but  I  do  assure  you  it  is  not  with  me. 
Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  be  at  all  sur- 
prised to  see  you  as  you  are  now:  I 
know  so  little  of  you.  I  said,  without 
consideration,  what  I  thought." 


"  What  can  I  do  ?  "  returned  theJit^e 
woman,  standing  up,  and  holding  ol;fjt 
her  arms  to  show  herself.  "Seel  Wli.^ 
I  am,  my  father  was  ;  and  my  sistef  is; 
and  my  brother  is.  I  have  worked  USf 
sister  and  brother  these  many  years  -^ 
hard,  Mr.  Copperfield  —  all  day.  I 
must  live.  I  do  no  harm.  If  there  ?irp 
people  so  unreflecting  or  so  cruel  as  tt> 
make  a  jest  <A  me,  what  is  left  for  me  to 
do  but  to  make  a  jest  of  myself,  then^ 
and  everything?  If  I  do  so,  for  the 
time,  whose  fault  is  that  ?    Mine  ?  " 

No.  Not  Miss  Mowcher's,  I  per- 
ceived. 

"  If  I  had  sho^^Ti  myself  a  sensitive 
dwarf  to  your  false  friend,"  pursued  the 
little  woman,  shaking  her  head  at  me, 
with  reproachful  eamestnessL  "hovjr 
much  of^  his  help  or  good-will  do  you 
think  /  should  ever  have  had  ?  If  little 
Mowcher  (who  had  no  hand,  youpjc 
gentleman,  in  the  making  of  herself) 
addressed  herself  to  him,  or  the  like  of 
him,  because  of  her  misfortunes,  when 
do  you  suppose  her  small  voice  would 
have  been  heard?  Little  Mowcher 
would  have  as  much  need  to  live,  if 
she  was  the  bitterest  and  dullest  of 
pygmies  ;  but  she  could  n't  do  it.  No. 
She  might  whistle  for  her  bread  aiixd 
butter  till  she  died  of  Air." 

Miss  Mowcher  sat  down  on  the  fen- 
der again,  and  took  out  her  handker- 
chief, and  wiped  her  eyes. 

"  Be  thankful  for  me,  if  you  have  a 
kind  heart,  as  I  think  you  have,"  she 
said,  "  that  while  I  know  well  what  I 
am,  I  can  be  cheerful  and  endure  it  aU. 
I  am  thankful  for  myself,  at  any  rate, 
that  I  can  find  ray  tiny  way  through  the 
world,  without  being  beholden  to  any 
one;  and  that  in  return  for  all  that  19 
thrown  at  me,  in  folly  or  vanity,  as  I  go 
along,  I  can  throw  bubbles  back.  ^  lO 
don't  brood  over  all  I  want,  it  is  the 
better  for  me,  and  not  the  worse  for  any 
one.  I  f  I  am  a  playthmg  for  you  giant^ 
be  gentle  with  me." 

Miss  Mowcher  replaced  her  handker- 
chief in  her  pocket,  looking  at  me  with 
very  intent  expression  all  the  while,  and 
pursued,  — 

"  I  saw  you  in  the  street  iust  now. 
You  may  suppose  I  am  not  able  to  walk 
as  &st  as  you,  with  my  short  legs  and 
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short  breath,  and  I  couldn't  overtake 
you;  but  I  guessed  where  you  came, 
and  came  after  you.  I  have  been  here 
before,  to-day,  but  the  good  woman  was 
n't  at  home." 
;    **  Do  you  know  her  ?  '*  I  demanded. 

"I  know  ^her,  and  about  her,"  she 
replied,  "  from  Omer  and  Joram.  I  was 
tfiere  at  seven  o'clock  this  rooming. 
Do  you  remember  what  Steerforth  said 
to  me  about  this  unfortunate  girl,  that 
time  when  I  saw  you  both  at  the  inn  ?  " 
,  The  great  bonnet  on  Miss  Mowcher's 
head,  and  the  greater  bonnet  on  the 
wall,  began  to  go  backwards  and  for- 
A^ards  again  when  she  asked  this  ques- 
tion. 

'  I  remembered  very  well  what  she 
referred  to,  having  had  it  in  my  thoughts 
many  times  that  day.     I  told  her  so. 

*•  May  the  Father  of  all  Evil  confound 
him,*'  said  the  little  woman,  holding  up 
her  -forefinger  between  me  and  her 
sparkling  eyes ;  *'  and  ten  times  more 
confound  that  wicked  servant ;  but  I 
believed  it  was  you  who  had  a  boyish 
passion  for  her  I " 

"I?"  I  rejseated. 

"  Child,  child  !  In  the  name  of  blind 
Jll-fbrtune,"  cried  Miss  Mowcher,  wring- 
ing her  hands  impatiently,  as  she  went 
to  and  fro  a^ain  upon  the  fender,  "  why 
did  you  praise  her  so,  and  blush,  and 
look  disturbed?" 

I  could  not  conceal  from  myself  that 
I  had  done  this,  though  for  a  reason 
very  different  from  her  supposition. 

•'What  did  I  know?"  said  Miss 
Mowcher,  taking  out  her  handkerchief 
again,  and  giving  one  little  stamp  on 
the  ground  whenever,  at  short  intervals, 
&hb  applied  it  to  her  eyes  with  both 
hands  at  once.  **  He  was  crossing  you 
and  wheedling  you,  I  saw :  and  you 
-were  soft  wax  in  his  hands,  I  saw.  Had 
T  left  the  room  a  minute,  when  his  man 
told  me  that  *  Young  Innocence '  (so  he 
called  you,  and  you  may  call  him  '  Old 
Guilt '  all  the  days  of  your  life)  had  set 
his  heart  upon  her,  and  she  was  giddy 
and  liked  him,  but  his  master  was  re- 
solved that  no  harm  should  come  of  it, 
— more  for  your  sake  than  for  hers, — 
and  that  that  was  their  business  here  ? 
How  could  I  but  believe  him  ?  I  saw 
Steerfenh  soothe  and  please  you  by  his 


praise  of  her  I  You  were  the  first  to 
mention  her  name.  You  owned  to  aa 
old  admiration  of  her*  You  were  hot 
and  cold,  and  red  and  white,  all  at  once 
when  I  spoke  to  you  of  her.  What 
could  I  'think  —  what  did  I  think  —  but 
that  you  were  a  young  libertine  in 
everything  but  experience,  and  had 
&llen  into  hands  that  had  experi- 
ence enough,  and  could  manage  you 
(having  the  fancy)  for  your  own  good? 
Oh  !  oh  1  oh  1  They  were  afiraid  of  my 
finding  out  the  truth/'  exclaimed  Miss 
Mowdier,  gettine  off  the  fender,  and 
trotting  up  and  down  the  kitchen  with 
her  two  short  arms  distressfiilly  lifted 
up,  "  because  I  am  a  sharp  little  thing, 

—  I  need  be,  to  get  through  the  world 
at  all  I — and  they  deceived  me  alto- 
gether, and  I  gave  the  poor  unfortunate 
girl  a  letter,  which  I  fully  believe  was 
the  beginning  of  her  ever  speaking  to 
Littimer,  who  was  left  behind  on  pur- 
pose 1" 

I  stood  amazed  at  the  revelation  of 
all  this  perfidy,  looking  at  Miss  Mow- 
cher as  she  walked  up  and  down  the 
kitchen  until  she  was  out  of  breath : 
when  she  sat  upon  the  fender  again, 
and,  drying  her  face  with  her  handker- 
chief, shooK  her  head  for  a  long  time, 
without  otherwise  moving,  and  without 
breaking  silence. 

•*  My  country  rounds,"  she  added  at 
length,  "brought  me  to  Norwich,  Mr. 
Copperfield,  the  night  before  last 
What  I  happened  to  find  out  there, 
about  their  secret  way  of  coming  and 
going,  without  you — which  was  strange 

—  led  to  my  suspecting  something 
wrong.  I  got  into  the  coach  from  Lon- 
don last  night,  as  it  csune  through  Nor- 
\^nch,  and  was  here  this  morning.  Oh  I 
oh  I  oh  !  too  late  I " 

Poor  little  Mowcher  turned  so  chilly 
after  all  her  crying  and  fretting,  that 
she  turned  round  on  the  fender,  putting 
her  poor  little  wet  feet  in  among  the 
ashes  to  warm  them,  and  sat  looking  at 
the  fire,  like  a  large  doll.  I  sat  in  a 
chair  on  the  other  side  of  the  hearth, 
lost  in  unhappy  reflections,  and  looking 
at  the  fire  too,  and  sometimes  at  her, 

"  I  must  go,"  she  said  at  last,  risine 
as  she  spoke.  "  It 's  late.  You  don't 
mistrust  me?" 
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Meeting  her  sharp  glance,  which  was 
as  sharp  as  ever  when  she  asked  raC)  I 
could  not  on  that  short  challenge  an- 
swer no,  quite  frankly. 

•'  Come  I  "  said  she,  accepting  the 
oflfer  of  my  hand  to  help  her  over  the 
fender,  and  looking  wistfully  up  into  my 
face,  "you  know  you  wouldn't  mis- 
trust me,  if  I  was  a  full-sized  wo- 
man I " 

I  felt  that  there  was  much  truth  in 
this ;  and  I  felt  rather  ashamed  of  my- 
self. 

•'You  are  a  young  man,"  she  said, 
nodding.  "Take  a  word  of  advice, 
even  from  three  foot  nothing.  Try  not 
to  associate  bodily  defects  with  mental, 
my  good  friend,  except  for  a  solid  rea- 
son." 

She  had  got  over  the  fender  now,  and 
I  had  got  over  my  suspicion.  I  told 
her  that  I  believed  she  had  given  me  a 
faithful  account  of  herself,  and  that  we 
had  both  been  hapless  instruments  in 
designing  hands.  She  thanked  me,  and 
said  I  was  a  good  fellow. 

**  Now,  mind  !  "  she  exclaimed,  turn- 
ing back  on  her  way  to  the  door,  and 
looking  shrewdly  at  me,  with  her  fore- 
finger up  again.  "  I  have  some  reason 
to  suspect,  from  what  I  have  heard  — 
my  ears  are  always  open  :  I  can't  afford 
to  spare  what  powers  I  have  —  that 
they  are  gone  abroad.  But  if  ever  they 
return,  if  ever  any  one  of  them  returns, 
while  I  am  alive,  I  am  more  likely  than 
another,  going  about  as  I  do,  to  find  it 
out  soon.  Whatever  I  know,  you  sh^l 
know.  If  ever  I  can  do  anything  to 
serve  the  poor  betrayed  girl,  I  will  do  it 
faithfully,  please  Heaven  !  And  Litti- 
mer  had  better  have  a  bloodhound  at 
his  back    than  little  Mowcher  I " 

I  placed  implicit  faith  in  this  last 
statement,  when  I  marked  the  look  with 
which  it  was  accompanied. 

"  Trust  me  no  more,  but  trust  me  no 
less,  than  you  would  trust  a  full-sized 
woman,"  said  the  little  creature,  touch- 
ing me  appealingly  on  the  wrist.  "If 
ever  you  see  me  again,  unlike  what  I 
am  now,  and  like  what  I  was  when  you 
first  saw  me,  observe  what  company  I 
ani  in.  Call  to  mind  that  I  am  a  very 
Jielpless  and  defenceless  little  thing, 
■imnk  of  me  at  home  with  my  brother 


like  myself  and  sister  like  myself,  w^hcii 
my  day's  work  is  4one.  Perhaps  you 
won't,  then,  be  very  hard  upon  me,  or 
surprised  if  I  can  be  distressed  and 
serious.    Good  night !  " 

I  gave  Miss  Mowcher  my  hand,  with 
a  very  different  opinion  of  her  fi-om  ibfit 
which  I  had  hitherto  entertained,  and 
opened  the  door  to  let  her  out.  It  )was 
not  a  trifling  business  to  get  the  great 
umbrella  up,  and  properly  balanced  in 
her  grasp ;  out  at  last  I  successfully  ac- 
complished this,  and  saw  it  go  bobbing 
down  the  street  through  the  rain,  with- 
out the  least  appearance  of  having  any- 
body underneath  it,  except  when  a  hea- 
vier fall  than  usual  from  some  over- 
charged water-spout  sent  it  toppling 
over,  on  one  side,  and  discovered  Miss 
Mowcher  struggling  violently  to  get  it 
right.  After  making  one  or  two  sajiies 
to  her  relief,  which  were  rendered  fu- 
tile by  the  umbrella's  hopping  on  again, 
like  an  immense  bird,  oefore  I  could 
reach  it,  I  came  in,  went  to  bed,  and 
slept  till  morning. 

In  the  morning  I  was  joined  by  Mr. 
Peggotty  and  by  my  old  nurse,  and  we 
went  at  an  early  hour  to  the  coach 
office,  where  Mrs.  Gummidge  and  Ham 
were  waiting  to  take  leave  of  us. 

"  Mas'r  Davy,"  Ham  whispered, 
drawing  me  aside,  while  Mr.  Peggotty 
was  stowing  his  bag  among  the  lug- 

fage,  "  his  life  is  quite  broke  up.  He 
oen't  know  wheer  he 's  going  :  he 
doen't  know  what 's  afore  him  ;  he 's 
bound  upon  a  voyage  that'll  last,  on 
and  off,  all  the  rest  of  his  days,  take  my 
wured  for 't,  unless  he  finds  what  he  *s 
a  seeking  of.  I  am  sure  you  '11  be  a 
friend  to  him,  Mas'r  Davy  ?  " 

"  Trust  me,  I  will  indeed,"  said  1, 
shaking  hands  with  Ham  earnestly. 

"  Thankee.  Thankee,  very  kind,  sir. 
One  thing  furder.  I  'm  in  good  employ, 
you  know,  Mas'r  Davy,  and  I  han't  no 
way  now  of  spending  what  I  gets. 
Money  's  of  no  use  to  me  no  more,  ex- 
cept to  live.  If  you  can  lay  it  out  for 
him,  I  shall  do  my  work  with  a  better 
art.  Though  as  to  that  sir,"  and  he 
spoke  very  steadily  and  mildly,  "  you  're 
not  to  think  but  I  shall  work  at  all 
times,  like  a  man,  and  act  the  best  that 
lays  in  my  power  I " 
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I  told  him  I  was  well  convinced  of  it ; 
'TcoA  t  hinted  that  I  hoped  the  time 
might  even  come  when  he  would  cease 
'to  lead  the  lonely  life  he  naturally  con- 
templated now. 

"No,  sir,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head, 
••  all  that 's  past  and  over  with  roe,  sir. 
No  one  can  ever  fill  the  place  that 's 
empty.  But  you  *11  bear  in  mind  about 
the  money,  as  theer  's  at  all  times  some 
laying  by  for  him  ?  " 

Reminding  him  of  the  fact,  that  Mr. 
Peggotty  derived  a  steady,  though  cer- 
tainly a  very  moderate  income  from  the 
bequest  of  his  late  brother-in-law,  I 
promised  to  do  so.  We  then  took  leave 
of  each  other.  I  cannot  leave  him 
even  now,  without  remembering  with  a 
pang,  at  once  his  modest  fortitude  and 
his  great  sorrow. 

As  to  Mrs.  Gummidge,  if  I  were  to 
endeavor  to  describe  how  she  ran  down 
the  street  by  the  side  of  the  coach, 
seeing  nothing  but  Mr.  Peggotty  on 
the  roof,  through  the  tears  she  tried  to 
repress,  and  dashing  herself  against  the 
people  who  were  coming  in  the  opposite 
direction,  I  should  enter  on  a  task  of 
some  difficulty.  Therefore  1  had  better 
leave  her  sitting  on  a  baker*s  door-step, 
out  of  breath,  with  no  shape  at  all  re- 
maining in  her  bonnet,  and  one  of  her 
shoes  off,  lyin^  on  the  pavement  at  a 
considerable  distance. 

When  we  got  to  our  journey's  end, 
our  first  pursuit  was  to  look  about  for  a 
little  lodging  for  Peggotty,  where  her 
brother  could  have  a  bed.  We  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  find  one,  of  a  very  clean 
and  cheap  description,  over  a  chandler's 
shop,  only  two  streets  removed  from 
me.  When  we  had  engaged  this  domi- 
cile, I  bought  some  cold  meat  at  an  eat- 
Sng-house,  and  took  my  fellow-travellers 
home  to  tea  ;  a  proceeding,  I  regret  to 
state,  which  did  not  meet  with  Mrs. 
Crupn's  approval,  but  quite  the  contrary. 
T-ought  to  observe,  however,  in  explana- 
tion of  that  lady's  state  of  mind,  that 
she  was  much  offended  by  Peggotty 's 
tucking  up  her  widow's  jgown  before 
she  had  been  ten  minutes  m  the  place, 
and  setting  to  work  to  dust  my  bed- 
room. This  Mrs.  Crupp  regarded  in 
the  light  of  a  liberty,  and  a  liberty,  she 
kaid^  ms  a  thing  she  never  allowed. 


Mr.  Peggotty  had  made  a  communi- 
cation to  me  on  the  way  to  London  for 
which  I  was  not  unprepared.  It  was, 
that  he  purposed  first  seeing  Mrs. 
Steerforth.  As  I  felt  bound  to  assist 
him  in  this,  and  also  to  mediate  be- 
tween them,  with  the  view  of  sparing 
the  mother's  feelings  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, I  wrote  to  her  that  night.  1  told 
her  as  mildly  as  1  could  what  his  wrong 
was,  and  what  my  own  share  in  his  in- 
jury. I  said  he  was  a  man  in  very  com- 
mon life,  but  of  a  most  gentle  and  up- 
right character ;  and  that  I  ventured  to 
express  a  hope  that  she  would  not  re- 
fuse to  see  him  in  his  heavy  trouble.  I 
mentioned  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
as  the  hour  of  our  coming,  and  I  sent 
the  letter  myself  by  the  first  coach  in 
the  morning. 

At  the  appointed  time,  we  stood  at 
the  door,  —  the  door  of  that  house  where 
I  had  been,  a  few  days  since,  so  happy : 
where  my  youthful  confidence  and 
warmth  ol  heart  had  been  yielded  up 
so  freely  :  which  was  closed  against  me 
henceforth :  which  was  now  a  waste,  a 
ruin. 

No  Littimer  appeared.  The  pleas- 
anter  face  which  had  replaced  his,  on 
the  occasion  of  my  last  visit,  answered 
to  our  summons,  and  went  before  us  to 
the  drawing-room.  Mrs.  Steerforth  was 
sitting  there.  Rosa  Dartle  glided,  as 
we  went  in,  from  another  part  of  the 
room,  and  stood  behind  her  chair. 

I  saw,  directly,  in  his  mother's  face, 
that  she  knew  from  himself  what  he 
had  done.  It  was  very  pale,  and  bore 
the  traces  of  deeper  emotion  than  ray 
letter  alone,  weakened  by  the  doubts 
her  fondness  would  have  raised  upon 
it,  would  have  been  likely  to  create. 
I  thought  her  more  like  him  than  ever 
I  had  thought  her;  and  I  felt,  rather 
than  saw,  that  the  resemblance  was  not 
lost  on  my  companion. 

She  sat  upright  in  her  arm-chair,  with 
a  stately,  immovable,  passionless  air, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  dis- 
turb. She  looked  very  steadfastly  at 
Mr.  Peggotty  when  he  stood  before  her ; 
and  he  looked  quite  as  steadfastly  at  her. 
Rosa  Dartle's  keen  glance  comprehend- 
ed all  of  us.  For  some  moments  not  a 
word  was  spoken.    She   motioned  to 
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Mr.  Peggotty  to  be  seated.  He  said, 
in  a  low  voice,  "I  shouldn't  feel  it 
nat'ral,  ma'am,  to  sit  down  in  this 
house  I  'd  sooner  stand."  And  this 
was  succeeded  by  another  silence,  which 
she  broke  thus,  — 

*'  I  know,  with  deep  regret,  what  has 
brought  you  here.  What  do  you  want 
of  me  ?    What  do  you  ask  me  to  do  ? " 

He  put  his  hat  under  his  arm,  and 
feeling  in  his  breast  for  Emily's  letter, 
took  It  out,  unfolded  it,  and  gave  it  to 
her. 

*'  Please  to  read  that,  ma'am.  That 's 
my  niece's  hand  I  " 

She  read  it,  in  the  same  stately  and 
impassive  way,  —  untouched  by  its  con- 
tents, as  &r  as  I  could  see,  —  and  re- 
turned it  to  him. 

"  •  Unless  he  brings  me  back  a  lady,' " 
said  Mr.  Peggotty,  tracing  out  that  part 
with  his  finger.  "I  come  to  know, 
ma'am,  whether  he  will  keep  his  wured?  ** 

"  No,"  she  returned. 

**  Why  not?  "  said  Mr.  Peggottv. 

*'  It  IS  impossible.  He  would  dis- 
grace himself.  You  cannot  fail  to  know 
that  she  is  far  below  him." 

"  Raise  her  up  1 "  said  Mr.  Peggot- 
ty. 

"  She  is  uneducated  and  ignorant'* 

"  Maybe  she 's  not ;  maybe  she  is," 
said  Mr.  Peggotty.  **/  think  not, 
ma'am ;  but  I  'm  no  judge  of  them 
things.    Teach  her  better  I^' 

"Since  you  oblige  me  to  speak  more 
plainly,  which  I  am  very  unwilling  to 
do,  her  humble  connections  would  ren- 
der such  a  thing  impossible  if  nothing 
else  did." 

*'  Hark  to  this,  ma'am,"  he  returned, 
slowly  and  quietly,  "  You  know  what 
it  is  to  love  your  child.  So  do  I.  If 
she  was  a  hundred  times  my  child,  I 
couldn't  love  her  more.  You  doen't 
know  what  it  is  to  lose  your  child.  I 
do.  All  the  heaps  of  riches  in  the 
wureld  would  be  nowt  to  me  (if  they 
was  mine)  to  buy  her  back  1  But  save 
her  from  this  diserace,  and  she  shall 
never  be  disgraced  by  us.  Not  one  of 
us  that  she  s  growed  up  among,  not 
one  of  us  that  s  lived  along  with  her, 
and  had  her  for  their  all  in  all,  these 
many  vear,  will  ever  look  upon  her 
pritty  fece  again.    We  'U  be  content  to 


let  her  be ;  we  *U  be  content  to  tiank  ol 
her,  far  0%  as  if  she  was  undenttath 
another  sun  and  sky ;  we  '11  be  content 
to  trust  her  to  her  husband,  —  to  her. 
little  children  p'r'aps,  —  and  bide  the 
time  when  all  of  us  shall  be  alike  in 
quality  afore  our  God  I  '* 

The  rugged  eloquence  with  which  he 
spoke  was  not  devoid  of  all  effect  She  . 
still  preserved  her  proud  manner,  bat 
there  was  a  touch  of  soilness  in  her 
voice,  as  she  answered, — 

"I  justify  nothing.  I  make  no 
counter-accusations.  But  I  am  sorry  ■ 
to  repeat,  it  is  impossible.  Sach  a 
marriage  would  irretrievably  blight  my 
son's  career,  and  ruin  his  prospects. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  ^t  it 
never  can  take  place,  and  never  wilL 
If  there  is  any  other  compensation  —  '* 

"  I  am  looking  at  the  likeness  of  the 
face,"  interrupted  Mr.  Peggot^r,  wi^i 
a  steady  but  a  kindling  eye,  "  that  has 
looked  at  me,  in  my  home,  at  my  fire- 
side, in  my  boat — wheer  not  ? — smiling 
and  friendly,  when  it  was  so  treach- 
erous, that  I  go  half  wild  when  I  think 
of  it.  If  the  likeness  of  that  face  don't 
turn  to  burning  fire,  at  the  thought  of 
offering  money  to  me  for  my  child's 
blight  and  ruin,  it 's  as  bad.  I  doen't 
know,  being  a  lady's,  but  what  it's 
worse." 

She  changed  now,  in  a  moment  An 
anery  flush  overspread  her  features: 
and  she  said,  in  an  intolerant  manner, 
>ing  the  arm-chair  tightly  with  her 


What  compensation  can  you  make 
to  me  for  opening  such  a  pit  between 
me  and  my  son?  What  is  your  lore 
to  mine?  What  is  your  separation  to 
ours?" 

Miss  Dartle  soflly  touched  her.  and 
bent  down  her  head  to  whisper,  but  she 
would  not  hear  a  word. 

"  No,  Rosa,  not  a  word !  Let  the 
man  listen  to  what  I  say  I  My  son,  who 
has  been  the  object  of  my  life,  to  whom 
its  every  thought  has  been  devoted, 
whom  I  have  gratified  from  a  child  in 
every  wish,  from  whom  I  have  had  no 
separate  existence  since  his  birth,  —  to 
take  up  in  a  moment  with  a  misera- 
ble girl,  and  avoid  me  1  To  repay  my 
confidence  with  systematic  deception* 
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fctr  httrsake,  and  quit  me  for  her !  To 
80(  thn  wretched  iancy  against  his 
mother's  daims  upon  his  duty,  love,  re- 
spect, gratitude,  —  claims  that  every  day 
aod  hour  of  bis  life  should  have  streng- 
thened into  ties  that  nothing  could  be 
proof  against  I     Is  this  no  injury  ?  '* 

jAi^«n  Rosa  Dartle  tried  to  soothe 
her;  again  inefiectually. 

.^1  say,  Rosa,  not  a  word  I  If  he 
can>  stake  his  all  upon  the  lightest  ob- 
ject, I  can  stake  my  all  upon  a  greater 
piirpos^  Let  him  go  where  he  will, 
witnthe  means  that  my  love  has  secured 
to  him  I  Does  he  thmk  to  reduce  me 
by.  long  absence  ?  He  knows  his  moth- 
er very  little  if  he  does.  Let  him  put 
away  his  whim  now,  and  he  is  welcome 
back.  Let  him  not  put  her  away  now, 
and  he  never  shall  come  near  me,  living 
or  dying,  while  I  can  raise  my  hand  to 
make  a  sign  against  it,  unless,  being  rid 
of- her  forever,  he  comes  humbly  to  me 
and  begs  for  my  forgiveness.  This  is 
my  right.  This  is  the  acknowledgment 
I  tin/l  kave.  This  is  the  separation  that 
there  is  between  us  I  And  is  this,"  she 
added,  looking  at  her  visitor  with  the 
proud,  mtolerant  air  with  which  she  had 
beeun^  **  no  injury  ?  ** 

While  I  heard  and  saw  the  mother  as 
she  Mid  these  words,  I  seemed  to  hear 
and  see  the  son  defying  them.  All  that 
I  had  ever  seen  in  him  of  an  unyielding, 
wilful  sjnrit,  I  saw  in  her.  All  the  un- 
derstanding that  I  had  now  of  his  mis- 
directed energy,  became  an  understand- 
ing of  her  character  too,  and  a  percep- 
ti(m  that  it  was,  in  its  strongest  springs, 
the  same. 

She  now  observed  to  me,  aloud,  re- 
suming her  former  restraint,  that  it  was 
useless  to  hear  more,  or  to  say  more, 
and  that  she  begged  to  put  an  end  to 
the  interview.  She  rose  with  an  air  of 
dignity  to  leave  the  room,  when  Mr. 
P*gotty  signified  that  it  was  needless. 

•^Doen't  fear  me  being  any  hindrance 
to  you,  I  have  no  more  to  say,  ma*am,'* 
he  remariced  as  he  moved  towards  the 
door.  "  I  come  heer  with  no  hope,  and 
I  take  away  no  hope.  I  have  done 
whwt  I  thowt  should  be  done,  but  I 
never  looked  fur  any  good  to  come  of 
my  stan'ning  where  I  do.  This  has 
beea  too  evifa  house  for  me  and  mine, 


fur  me  to  be  in  my  right  senses  and  ex- 
pect it.** 

With  this,  we  departed  ;  leavinji;  her 
standing  by  her  elbow-chair,  a  picture 
of  a  noble  presence  and  a  handsome 
face. 

We  had,  on  our  way  out,  to  cross  a 
paved  hall,  with  glass  sides  and  roof, 
over  which  a  vine  was  trained.  Its 
leaves  and  shoots  were  green  then,  and 
the  day  being  sunny,  a  -pAvr  of  glass 
doors  leading  to  the  garden  were 
thrown  open.  Rosa  Dartle,  entering 
this  way  with  a  noiseless  step,  when  we 
were  close  to  them,  addressed  herself 
to  me,  — 

*•  You  do  well,"  she  said,  "indeed,  to 
bring  this  fellow  here  1 " 

Such  a  concentration  of  rage  and  scorn 
as  darkened  her  face,  and  Hashed  in  her 
jet-black  eyes,  I  could  not  have  thought 
compressible  even  into  that  face.  1  he 
scar  made  b;^  the  hammer  was,  as  usual 
in  this  excited  state  of  her  features, 
strongly  marked.  When  the  throbbins 
I  had  seen  before  came  into  it  as  1 
looked  at  her,  she  absolutely  lifled  up 
her  hand  and  struck  it. 

"This  is  a  fellow,"  she  said,  "to 
champion  and  bring  here,  is  he  not? 
You  are  a  true  man  !  ** 

"  Miss  Dartle,"  I  returned,  "you  are 
surely  not  so  unjust  as  to   condemn 

"  Whv  do  you  bring  division  be- 
tween these  two  mad  creatures?*'  she 
returned.  "  Don*t  you  know  that  they 
are  both  mad  with  their  own  self-will 
and  pride  ?  '* 

"  Is  it  my  doing?  *'  I  returned. 

"Is  it  your  doing!"  she  retorted. 
"  Why  do  you  bring  this  man  here  ?  ** 

"  He  is  "a  deeply  injured  man.  Miss 
Dartle,**  I  rephed.  "You  may  not 
know  It.** 

"  I  know  that  James  Steerforth,**  she 
said,  with  her  hand  on  her  bosom,  as  if 
to  prevent  the  storm  that  was  raging 
there  from  being  loud,  "has  a  false, 
corrupt  heart,  and  is  a  traitor.  But 
what  need  I  know  or  care  about  this 
fellow,  and  his  common  niece  ?  ** 

"Miss  Dartle,"  I  returned^  "you 
deepen  the  injury.  It  is  suffiaent  al- 
ready. I  will  only  say,  at  parting,  that 
you  do  him  a  great  wrong.  "^ 


1  ao  mm  no  wrong,"  sne  returned. 
"They  are  a  depraved,  worthless  set. 
I  would  have  her  whipped  !  " 

Mr.  Peggotty  passed  on,  without  a 
word,  and  went  out  at  the  door. 

'*  O  shame.  Miss  Dartle  I  shame  1 " 
I  said,  indignantly.  '*  How  can  you 
bear  to  trample  on  his  undeserved  af- 
fliction 1 " 

"  1  would  trample  on  them  all,"  she 
answered.  '*  1  would  have  his  house 
pulled  down.  I  would  have  her  branded 
on  the  face,  drest  in  rags,  and  cast  out 
in  the  streets  to  starve.  If  I  had  the 
power  to  sit  in  judgment  on  her,  I 
would  see  it  done.  See  it  done?.  I 
would  do  it  1  I  detest  her.  If  I  ever 
could  reproach  her  with  her  infamous 
condition,  I  would  go  anywhere  to  do 
80.  If  I  could  hunt  her  to  her  grave,  I 
would.  If  there  was  any  word  of  com- 
fort that  would  be  a  solace  to  her  in  her 
dying  hour,  and  only  I  possessed  it,  I 
wouldn't  part  with  it  for  Life  itself." 

The  mere  vehemence  of  her  words  can 
convey,  I  am  sensible,  but  a  weak  im- 
pression of  the  passion  by  which  she 
was  p>ossessed,  and  which  made  itself 
articulate  in  her  whole  figure,  though 
her  voice,  instead  of  being  raised,  was 
lower  tlian  usual.  No  description  I 
could  give  of  her  would  do  justice  to 
my  recollection  of  her,  or  to  her  en- 
tire deliverance  of  herself  to  her  an- 
ger. I  have  seen  passion  in  many 
forms,  but  I  have  never  seen  it  in 
such  a  form  as  that 

When  J  joined  Mr.  Peggotty,  he  was 
walking  slowly  and  thoughtfully  down 
the  hill.  He  told  me,  as  soon  as  I  came 
up  with  him,  that  having  now  discharged 
his  mind  of  what  he  had  purposed  doing 
in  London,  he  meant  "  to  set  out  on  his 
travels"  that  night.  I  asked  him  where 
he  meant  to  go?  He  only  answered, 
"  I  'ra  a  going,  sir,  to  seek  my  niece." 

We  went  back  to  the  little  lodging 
over  the  chandler's  shop)  and  there  I 
found  an  opportunity  of  repeating  to 
Peggotty  what  he  had  said  to  me.  She 
informed  me,  in  return,  that  he  had  said 
the  same  to  her  that  morning.  She 
knew  no  more  than  I  did,  where  he 
was  going,  but  she  thought  he  had 
some  project  shaped  out  in  his  mind. 

I  did  not  like  to  leave  him.  imder  such 


circumstances,  and  we  all  tnree  dsneo  to- 
gether off  a  beef-steak  pie^  — which  was 
one  of  the  many  good  things  for  which 
Peggotty  was  famous,  —  and  which  was 
curiously  flavored  on  this  occasion*  l 
recollect  well,  by  a  miscellaneous  taste 
of  tea,  coffee,  butter,  bacon,  cheese,  new 
loaves,  firewood,  candles,  and  walnut 
catchup,  continually  ascending  from  the 
shop.  After  dinner  we  sat  for  an  hour 
or  so  near  the  window,  without  talk- 
ing much  ;  and  then  Mr.  Peggotty  got 
up,  and  brought  his  oilskin  bag  and 
his  stout  stick,  and  laid  them  on  tke 
table. 

He  accepted  from  his  sister's  stock  of 
ready  money  a  small  sum  on  account 
of  his  legacy  ;  barely  enough,  I  should 
have  thought,  to  keep  him  for  a  month. 
He  promised  to  communicate  with  me, 
when  anything  befell  him ;  and  he  slung 
his  bag  about  him,  took  his  hat  and 
stick,  atad  bade  us  both  "  Good  by  1  ** 

"  All  good  attend  youj  dear  old  wch 
man,"  he  said,   embracing    Peggotty, 


"  and  you  too,  Mas'r  Davy  !  "  shaking 
hands  with  me.  "  I  'm  a  going  to  seek 
her,  fiir  and  wide.  If  she  should  coip« 
home  while  I  'm  away,  —  but  ah,  that 
ain't  like  to  be  !  —  or  if  I  should  bring 
her  back,  my  meaning  is,  that  she  and 
me  shall  live  and  die  where  no  one 
can't  reproach  her.  If  any  hurt  should 
come  to  me,  remember  that  the  last 
words  I  left  for  her  was,  *My  un- 
changed love  is  with  my  darling  child, 
and  I  forgive  her  !  * " 

He  said  this  solemnly,  bare-headed ; 
then,  putting  on  his  hat,  he  went  down 
the  stairs,  and  away.  We  followed  to 
the  door.  It  was  a  warm,  dusty  even- 
ingj  just  the  time  when,  in  the  great 
mam  thoroughfare  oqt  of  which  that 
by-way  turned,  there  was  a  temporary 
lull  in  the  eternal  tread  of  feet  upon 
the  pavement,  and  a  strong  red  sun- 
shine. He  turned  alone,  at  the  comer 
of  our  shady  street,  into  a  glow  of 
light,  in  which  we  lost  him. 

Rarely  did  that  hour  of  the  evening 
come,  rarely  did  I  wake  at  night,  rarely 
did  I  look  up  at  the  moon,  or  star^  os* 
watch  the  falling  rain,  or  hear  the  wind, 
but  I  thought  of  his  solitary  figure  toil- 
ing on,  poor  pilgrim,  and  recalled  the 
words :  — 
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■•"I*na  a  going  to  seek  her,  fiir  and 
wide.  If  any  hurt  should  come  to  me, 
tbniettiber  that  the  last  words  I  left  for 
her  was,  *  M^  unchanged  love  is  with 
my  darling  child,  and  I  foi^give  her !  * " 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

BLISSFUL. 

All  this  time,  I  had  gone  on  loving 
Dora,  harder  than  ever.  Her  idea  was 
my  refuge  in  disappointment  and  dis- 
tress, and  made  some  amends  to  me, 
even  for  the  loss  of  my  friend.  The 
more  I  pitied  myself,  or  pitied  others, 
the  more  I  sought  for  consolation  in  the 
image  of  Dora.  The  greater  the  accu- 
mulation of  deceit  and  trouble  in  the 
world,  the  brighter  and  the  purer  shone 
the  star  of  Dora  high  above  the  world. 
I  don't  think  I  had  any  definite  idea 
where  Dora  came  from,  or  in  what  de- 
gree she  was  related  to  a  higher  order 
of  beings ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  I  should 
have  scouted  the  notion  of  her  being 
simply  human,  like  any  other  young 
lady,  with 'indignation  and  contempt. 

If  I  may  so  express  it,  I  was  steeped 
in  Dora,  I  was  not  merely  over  head 
and  ears  in  love  with  her,  but  I  was  sat- 
urated through  and  through.  Enough 
loVe  might  have  been  wrung  out  of  me, 
metaphorically  speaking,  to  drown  any- 
body in ;  and  yet  there  would  have  re- 
mained enough  within  me,  and  all  over 
me,  to  pervade  my  entire  existence. 

The  first  thing  I  did,  on  my  own  ac- 
count, ¥^en  I  came  back,  was  to  take  a 
night-walk  to  Norwood,  and,  like  the 
subject  of  a  venerable  riddle  of  my 
childhood,  to  go  "round  and  round 
the  house,  without  ever  touching  the 
house,"  thinking  about  Dora.  I  be- 
lieve the  theme  of  this  incomprehensi- 
Ijle  conundrum  was  the  moon.  No 
matter  what  it  was,  I,  the  moon-struck 
Slave  of  Dora,  perambulated  round  and 
round  the  house  and  garden  for  two 
hoars,  looking  through  crevices  in  the 
paKngs,  getting  my  chin  by  dint  of  vio- 
lent exertion  above  the  rusty  nails  on 
the  top,  blowing  kisses  at  the  lights  in 
the  windows,  and  romantically  calling 


on  the  night,  at  intervals,  to  shield  my 
Dora,  —  I  don't  exactly  know  what 
from,  I  suppose  from  nre.  Perhaps 
from  mice,  to  which  she  had  a  great 
objection. 

My  love  was  so  much  on  my  mind, 
and  It  was  so  natural  to  me  to  confide 
in  Peggotty,  when  I  found  her  again  by 
nw  side  ot  an  evening  with  the  old  set 
of'^industrial  implements,  busily  making 
the  tour  of  my  wardrobe,  that  I  impart- 
ed to  her,  in  a  suflficiently  roundaoout 
way,  my  great  secret.  Peggotty  was 
strongly  interested,  but  I  could  not  get 
her  into  my  view  of  the  case  at  all. 
She  was  audaciously  prejudiced  in  my 
favor,  and  ouite  unable  to  understand 
why  I  should  have  any  misgivings,  or 
be  low-spirited  about  it.  "  The  yoimg 
lady  might  think  herself  well  oflf;"  she 
observed,  **  to  have  such  a  beau.  And 
as  to  her  pa,"  she  said,  "what  did 
the  gentleman  expect,  for  gracious 
sake  I » 

I  observed,  however,  that  Mr.  Spen- 
low's  Proctorial  gown  and  stiff  cravat 
took  Peggotty  down  a  little,  and  in- 
spired her  with  a  greater  reverence  for 
the  man  who  was  gradually  becoming 
more  and  more  etherealized  in  my  eyes 
every  day,  and  about  whom  a  reflected 
radiance  seemed  to  me  to  beam  when 
he  sat  erect  in  court  among  his  papers, 
like  a  little  lighthouse  in  a  sea  of  sta- 
tionery. And  by  the  by,  it  used  to  be 
uncommonly  strange  to  me  to  consider, 
I  remember,  as  I  sat  in  court  too,  how 
those  dim  old  judges  and  doctors  would 
n't  have  cared  for  Dora  if  they  had 
known  her;  how  they  wouldn't  have 
gone  out  of  their  senses  with  rapture,  if 
marriage  with  Dora  had  been  proposed 
to  them ;  how  Dora  might  have  sung 
and  played  upon  that  glorified  guitar, 
until  she  led  me  to  the  verge  of  mad- 
ness, yet  not  have  tempted  one  of  those 
slow-goers  an  inch  out  of  his  road  ! 

I  despised  them^  to  a  man.  Frozen- 
out  old  gardeners  m  the  flower-beds  of 
the  heart,  I  took  a  personal  offence 
against  them  all.  The  Bench  was  noth- 
ing to  me  but  an  insensible  blunderer. 
The  Bar  had  no  more  tenderness  or 
poetry  in  it  than  the  Bar  of  a  public- 
house. 

Taking  the  management  of  Peggot- 
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tf%  affiiire  into  my' own  hands,  with  no 
httle  pride,  I  proved  the  will,  and  came 
to  a  settlement  with  the  Legacy  Duty- 
office,  and  took  her  to  the  Bank,  and 
soon  got  everything  into  an  orderly 
train.  We  varied  the  legal  character  of 
these  i>roceedings  by  gomg  to  see  some 
perspiring  Wax-work,  in  Fleet  Street 
(melted,  I  should  hope,  these  twenty 
years) ;  and  by  visiting  Miss  Linwood's 
Exhibition,  which  I  remember  as  a 
Mausoleum  of  needlework,  favorable  to 
self-examination  and  repentance;  and 
by  inspecting  the  Tower  of  London; 
and  going  to  the  tOT  of  St  Paul's.  All 
these  wonders  afforded  Peggotty  as 
much  pleasure  as  she  was  able  to  enjoy, 
under  existing  circumstances :  except,  I 
think,  St.  Paul's,  which,  from  her  long 
attachment  to  her  work-box,  became  a 
rival  of  the  picture  on  the  lid,  and  was, 
in  some  particulars,  vanquished,  she 
considered,  br  that  work  of  art. 

P^gotty's  business,  which  was  what 
we  used  to  call  *' common-form  busi- 
ness" in  the  Commons  (and  very  light 
and  lucrative  the  common-form  business 
was),  being  settled,  I  took  her  down  to 
the  office  one  morning  to  pay  her  bill. 
Mr.  Spenlow  had  stepped  out,  old  Tiffey 
said,  to  get  a  gentleman  sworn  for  a 
marriage  license;  but  as  I  knew  he 
would  be  back  directly,  our  place  Isdng 
close  to  the  Surrogate's,  and  to  the 
Vicar-General's  office  too,  I  told  Peg- 
gotty to  wait. 

We  were  a  little  like  undertakers,  in 
the  Commons,  as  regarded  Probate 
transactions;  generally  making  it  a 
rule  to  look  more  or  less  cut  up,  when 
we  had  to  deal  with  clients  in  mourn- 
ing. In  a  similar  feeling  of  delicacy, 
we  were  always  blithe  and  light-hearted 
with  the  license  clients.  Therefore  I 
hinted  to  Peggotty  that  she  would  find 
Mr.  Spenlow  much  recovered  from  the 
shock  of  Mr.  Barkis^s  decease ;  and  in- 
deed he  came  in  like  a  bridegroom. 

But  neither  Peggotty  nor  I  had  eyes 
for  him,  when  we  saw,  in  company  with 
him,  Mr,  Murdstone.  He  was  very  lit- 
tle changed.  His  hair  looked  as  thick, 
and  was  certainly  as  black,  as  ever; 
and  his  glance  was  as  little  to  be  trusted, 
as  of  oldC 

*'Ah,  Copperfidd?''  eaid  Mr.  Spen- 


low.    "You  know  this  gentleman,   I 
believe?" 

I  made  my  gentleman  a  distant  bow, 
and  Peggotty  barely  recognized  him. 
He  was,  at  first,  somewhat  disconcerted 
to  meet  us  two  together ;  but  quickly 
decided  what  to  do,  and  came  up  to 
me. 

•*  I  hope,"  he  said,  "  that  you  are  do- 
ing well  ?  " 

^*It  can  hardly  be  interesting  to 
you,"  said  I.  "Ves,  if  you  wish  to 
know." 

We  looked  at  each  other,  and  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  Peggotty. 

•*  And  you,'*  said  he.  *'  I  am  sorry 
to  observe  that  you  have  lost  your  hus- 
band.'* 

*'  It 's  not  the  first  loss  I  have  had  in 
my  life,  Mr.  Murdstone,"  replied  Peg- 
gotty. trembling  from  head  to  foot  "I 
am  glad  to  hope  that  there  is  nobody  to 
blame  for  this  one,  —  nobody  to  answer 
for  it" 

"Ha!"  said  he;  " that *s  a  comfort- 
able reflection.  You  have  done  your 
dul^?" 

**I  have  not  worn  anybody's  life 
away,"  said  Peggotty,  "  I  am  thankfiil 
to  thmk !  No,  Mr.  Murdstone,  I  have 
not  worrited  and  firightened  any  sweet 
creetur  to  an  early  grave  I " 

He  eyed  her  gloomily  —  remorsefully 
I  thought  —  for  an  instant ;  and  said, 
turning  his  head  towards  me,  but  look- 
ing at  my  feet  instead  of  my  face,  — 

"We  are  not  likely  to  encounter  soon 
again  ;  —  a  source  ot  satis&ction  to  us 
both,  no  doubt,  for  such  meetings  as 
tliis  can  never  be  agreeable.  I  do  not 
expect  that  you,  who  always  rebelled 
against  my  just  authority,  exerted  for 
your  benefit  and  reformation,  should 
owe  me  any  good-will  now.  There  is 
an  antipathy  between  us  —  " 

"  An  old  one,  I  believe  ? "  said  I,  in- 
terrupting him. 

He  smiled,  and  shot  as  evil  a  glance 
at  me  as  could  come  from  his  dark 
eyes. 

"  It  rankled  in  your  baby  breast,"  he 
said.  "  It  embittered  the  life  of  your 
poor  mother.  You  are  right  I  hope 
you  may  do  better,  yet ;  I  hope  you  may 
correct  yourself." 

Here  he  ended  the  dialogue,  wHich 
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had  been  carried  on  in  a  low  voice,  in  a 
comer  of  the  outer  office,  by  passing 
into  Mr.  Spenlow's  room,  and  saying 
ai}ot]d,  in  his  smoothest  manner,  — 

"Gentlemen  of  Mr.  Spenlow's  pro- 
fession are  accustomed  to  family  differ- 
ences, and  know  how  complicated  and 
difficult  they  always  are  I  "  With  that, 
he  paid  the  money  for  his  license ;  and, 
receiving  it  neatly  folded  from  Mr. 
Si>enlow,  together  with  a  shake  of  the 
hand,  and  a  polite  wish  for  his  happi- 
ness and  the  lady's,  went  out  of  tne 
oiBce. 

I  itii^t  have  had  more  difficulty  in 
constraining;  myself  to  be  silent  under 
his  words,  if  I  had  had  less  difficulty 
in  impressing  upon  Peggotty  (who  was 
only  angry  on  my  account,  good  crea- 
ture!)  that  we  were  not  in  a  place  for 
recrimination,  and  that  I  besought  her 
to  hold  her  peace.  She  was  so  unusu- 
ally roused,  that  I  was  glad  to  com- 
pound for  an  affectionate  hug,  elicited 
by^  this  revival  in  her  mind  of  our  old 
rryuries,  and  to  make  the  best  I  could 
of  it,  before  Mr.  Spenlow  and  the 
clerks. 

Mr.  Spenlow  did  not  appear  to  know 
what  the  connection  between  Mr.  Murd- 
stbne  and  myself  was ;  which  I  was 
glad  of,  for  I  could  not  bear  to  acknowl- 
edge lum,  even  in  my  own  breast,  re- 
nieraherin^  what  I  did  of  the  history. of 
my  poor  mother.  Mr.  Spenlow  seemed 
to  think,  if  he  thought  anything  about 
the  matter,  that  my  aunt  was  the  leader 
of  the  state  party  in  our  family,  and 
that  there  was  a  rebel  party  commanded 
by  somebodv  else,  —  so  I  gathered  at 
leslst  from  what  he  said,  while  we  were 
waiting  for  Mr.  Tiffey  to  make  out  Peg- 
gotty's  bin  of  costs. 

"  Miss  Trotwood,"  he  remarked.  "  is 
very  firm,  no  doubt,  and  not  likely  to 
give  way  to  opposition.  I  have  an  ad- 
miration for  her  character,  and  I  may 
congratulate  you,  Co^perfield,  on  being 
on  tqe  right  side.  Dmerences  between 
relatiotts  are  much  to  be  deplored,  —but 
they,  are  extremely  general,^ — and  the 
great  thing  is,  to  be  on  the  right  side  "  : 
meaning,  I  take  it,  on  the  side  of  the 
mcmeyed  interest. 

'*  Rather  a  good  marriage  this,  I  be^ 
lieve? "  said  Mr.  Spenlow. 


I  explained  that  I  knew  nothing  abont 
it 

"  Indeed  1  "  he  said.  "  Speaking 
from  the  few  words  Mr.  Murdstone 
dropped,  —  as  a  man  fiequently  does  on 
these  occasions,  —  and  from  what  Miss 
Murdstone  let  fall,  I  should  say  it  was 
rather  a  good  marriage." 

"Do  you  mean  that  there  is  money, 
sir?  "  I  asked: 

V  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Spenlow ;  "  I  un- 
derstand there 's  money.  Beauty  too, 
I  am  told." 

"  Indeed  ?    Is  his  new  wife  youne  ?  " 

"Just  of  age,"  said  Mr.  Spenlow. 
"  So  lately,  that  I  should  think  they 
had  been  waiting  for  that." 

"  Lord  deliver  her  I  "  said  Peggotty. 
So  very  emphatically  and  unexpectedly, 
that  we  were  all  three  discomposed ; 
until  Tiffey  came  in  with  the  bill 

Old  Tiffey  soon  appeared,  however, 
and  handed  it  to  Mr.  Spenlow^  to  look 
over.  Mr.  Spenlow,  settling  his  chin  in 
Iiis  cravat  and  rubbing  it  softly,  went 
over  the  items  with  a  deprecatory  air,  — 
as  if  it  were  all  Jcn-kins's  doing,  —  and 
handed  it  back  to  Tiffey  with  a  bland 
sigh. 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "That's  right. 
Quite  right.  I  should  have  been  ex« 
tremely  happy,  Copperfield,  to  have 
limited  these  charges  to  the  actual  ex- 
penditure out  of  pocket,  but  it  is  an 
irksome  incident  in  my  inx»fessionaI  life, 
that  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  consult  my 
own  wishes.  I  have  a  partner,  —  Mr. 
Jorkins." 

As  he  said  this  with  a  gentle  melan- 
choly, which  was  the  next  thing  to  mak- 
ing no  charge  at  all,  I  expressed  my  ac- 
knowledgments on  Peggotty's  behalf^ 
and  paid  Tiffey  in  bank-notes.  Peggotty 
then  retired  to  her  lodging,  and  Mr. 
Spenlow  and  I  went  into  court,  where 
we  had  a  divorce  suit  coming  on,  under 
an  ingenious  little  statute  (repealed  now, 
I  believe,  but  in  virtue  of  which  I  have 
seen  several  marriages  annulled),  of 
which  the  merits  were  these.  The  hus- 
band, whose  name  was  Thomas  Benja- 
min, had  taken  out  his  mamage  hcense 
as  Thomas  only ;  suppressing  the  Ben- 
jamin in  case  he  should  not  find  himself 
as  comfortable  as  he  expected.  Not  find- 
ing himself  as  comfortable  as  he  expect- 
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ed,  or  being  a  little  fatigued  with  his 
wife,  poor  fellow,  he  now  came  forward, 
by  a  friend,  after  being  married  a  year 
or  two,  and  detlared  that  his  name 
was  Thomas  Benjamin,  and  therefore 
he  was  not  married  at  all.  Which  the 
court  confirmed,  to  his  great  satisfac- 
tion. 

I  must  sa^  that  I  had  my  doubts 
about  the  strict  justice  of  this,  and  was 
not  even  frightened  out  of  them  by  the 
bushel  of  wheat  which  reconciles  All 
anomalies. 

But  Mr.  Spenlow  argued  the  matter 
with  me.  He. said,  Look  at  the  world, 
there  was  ^ood  and  evil  in  that ;  look  at 
the  ecclesiastical  law,  there  was  good 
and  evil  in  that.  It  was  all  part  of  a 
system.    Verv  good.    There  you  were  1 

I  had  not  the  hardihood  to  suggest  to 
Dora's  father  that  possibly  we  might 
even  improve  the  world  a  little,  if  we 
got  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  took 
oflF  our  coats  to  the  work ;  but  I  con- 
fessed that  I  thought  we  might  improve 
the  Commons.  Mr.  Spenlow  replied 
that  he  would  particularly  advise  me  to 
dismiss  that  idea  firom  my  mind,  as  not 
being  worthy  of  my  gentlemanly  charac- 
ter ;  but  that  he  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  me  of  what  improvement  I  thought 
the  Commons  susceptible  ? 

Taking  that  part  of  the  Commons 
which  happened  to  be  nearest  to  us,  — 
for  our  man  was  unmarried  by  this  time, 
and  we  were  out  of  court,  and  strolling 
past  the  Prerogative  Office,  —  I  submit- 
ted that  I  thought  the  Prerogative  Office 
rather  a  queerly  managed  institution. 
Mr.  Spenlow  inquired  in  what  respect  ? 
I  replied,  with  all  due  deference  to  his 
experience  (but  with  more  deference,  I 
am  afraid,  to  his  being  Dora's  father), 
that  perhaps  it  was  a  little  nonsensic^ 
that  the  Registry  of  that  court,  con- 
taining the  original  wills  of  all  persons 
leaving  effects  within  the  immense  prov- 
ince of  Canterbury,  for  three  whole  cen- 
turies, should  be  an  accidental  building, 
never  designed  for  the  purpose,  leased  by 
the  registrars  for  their  own  private  emol- 
ument, unsafe,  not  even  ascertained  to 
be  fire-proof^  choked  with  the  important 
documents  it  held,  and  positively,  from 
the  roof  to  the  basement,  a  mercenary 
speculation  of  the  registrars,  who  tooK 


great  fees  fit>m  the  public,  andcrsunmed 
the  public's  wills  away  anyhow  and  any- 
where, having  no  other  object  than  to 
get  rid  of  them  cheaply.  That,  per*- 
aps,  it  was  a  little  unreasonable  that 
these  registrars  in  the  receipt  of  profits 
amounting  to  eight  or  nine  thousand 
pounds  a  year  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
profits  of  the  deputy  registrars,  and 
clerks  of  seats),  should  not  be  obliged 
to  spend  a  little  of  that  money,-  in  find- 
ing a  reasonably  safe  place  for  the  im« 
portant  documents  which  all  classes  of 
people  were  compelled  to  hand  over  to 
them,  whether  they  would  or  no.  That, 
perhaps,  it  was  a  little  unjust  that  ail 
the  great  offices  in  this  great  office 
shoul*  be  magnificent  sinecures,  while 
the  unfortunate  working-clerks  in  the 
cold  dark  room  up  stairs  were  the  worst 
rewarded,  and  the  least  considered  men, 
doing  important  services,  in  London. 
That  perhaps  it  was  a  little  inde- 
cent that  the  principal  registrar  of  all, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  find  the  public, 
constantly  resetting  to  this  place,  all 
needful  accommodation,  should  be  an 
enormous  sinecurist  in  virtue  of  that 
post  (and  mi§;ht  be,  besides,  a  clergy- 
man, a  pluralist,  the  holder  of  a  stall  in 
a  cathedral,  and  what  not),  — while  the 
public  was  put  to  the  inconvenience  of 
which  we  had  a  specimen  every  after- 
noon when  tlie  office  ^s  busy,  and 
which  we  knew  to  be  quite  monstrous. 
That,  perhaps,  in  short,  this  Prerogative 
Office  of  the  diocese  of  Canterbury  was 
altogether  such  a  pestilent  job,  and  such 
a  pernicious  absurdity,  that  but  for  its 
being  squeezed  away  in  a  comer  of 
Saint  Paul's  Churchyard,  which  few 
people  knew,  it  must  Have  been  turned 
completely  inside  out,  and  upside  do^vn, 
long  ago. 

Mr.  Spenlow  smiled  as  I  became 
modestly  warm  on  the  subject,  and  then 
argued  this  question  with  me  as  he  had 
argued  the  other.  He  said^  what  was 
it  after  all  ?  It  was  a  question  of  feel- 
ing. If  the  public  felt  that  their  wills 
were  in  safe  keeping,  and  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  office  was  not  to  be 
made  better,  who  was  the  worse  for  it  ? 
Nobody.  Who  was  the  better  for  it? 
All  the  sinecurists.  Very  well.  Then 
the  good  predominated.    It  mii^jut 
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twa  perfect  system  :  nothing  •mas  per- 
fect ;  Dut  what  he  objected  to  was,  the 
insertion  of  the  wedge.  Under  the 
Prerc^ative  Office,  the  country  had 
been  gJorious.  Insert  the  wedge  into 
the  Prerogative  Office,  and  the  country 
would  cease  to  be  glorious.  He  con- 
sidered it  the  principle  of  a  gentleman 
to  take  things  as  he  found  them ;  and 
he  had  no  doubt  the  Prerogative  Office 
would  last  our  time.  I  deferred  to  his 
opinion,  though  I  had  great  doubts  of 
it  mvsd£  I  find  he  was  right,  howev- 
er; for  it  has  not  only  lasted  to  the 
present  moment,  but  has  dooe  so  in  the 
teeth  of  a  great  parliamentary  report 
made  (ncrt  too  wilhngl]^)  eighteen  years 
ago,  when  all  these  objections  of  mine 
were  set  forth  in  detail,  and  when  the 
existing  stowage  for  wills  was  described 
as  equal  to  the  accumulation  of  only 
two  years  and  a  half  more.  What  they 
have  done  with  them  since ;  whether 
they  have  lost  many,  or  whether  they 
sell  any,  now  and  theh,  to  the  butter 
shops ;  I  don't  know.  I  am  glad  mine 
is  not  there,  and  I  hope  it  may  not  go 
there,  yet  awhile. 

I  have  set  all  this  down,  in  my  pres- 
ent blissful  chapter,  because  here  it 
comes  into  its  natural  place.  Mr. 
Spenlow  and  I  falling  into  this  conver- 
satioo,  prolonged  it  and  our  saunter  to 
and  fro,  until  we  diverged  into  general 
topics.  And  so  it  came  about,  in  the 
end,  that  Mr.  Spenlow  told  me  this  day 
week  was  Dora's  birthday,  and  he  would 
be  glad  if  I  would  come  down  and  join 
a  Kttle  picnic  on  the  occasion.  I  went 
out  of  my  senses  immediately ;  became 
a.mere  driveller  next  day,  on  receipt  of 
a  little  lace-edged  sheet  of  note-paper, 
"Favored  by  papa.  To  remmd "  ; 
and  passed  the  intervening  period  in  a 
state  of  dotage. 

I  think  I  committed  every  possible 
absurdity,  in  the  way  of  preparation  for 
this  blessed  event  I  turn  hot  when  I 
remember  the  cravat  I  bought.  My 
boots  might  be  placed  in  any  collection 
of  instruments  of  torture.  I  provided, 
and  sent  down  by  the  Norwood  coach 
the  night  before,  a  delicate  little  ham- 
per, amottnting  in  itself^  I  thought,  al- 
moatto  a  declaration.  There  were  crack- 
ecxia  it  with  the  tenderest  mottoes  that 


could  be  got  for  money.  At  six  in  the 
morning,  I  was  in  Covent  Garden  Mar- 
ket, buying  a  bouquet  for  Dora.  At  ten 
I  was  on  horseback  (I  hired  a  gallant 
gray  for  the  occasion),  with  the  bouquet 
m  my  hat,  to  keep  it  fresh,  trotting 
down  to  Norwood. 

I  suppose  that  when  I  saw  Dora  in 
the  garden  and  pretended  not  to  see 
her,  and  rode  past  the  house  pretend- 
ing to  be  anxiously  looking  for  it,  I 
committed  two  small  fooleries  which  oth- 
er young  gentlemen  in  my  circumstances 
might  have  committed,  —  because  they 
came  so  very  natural  to  me.  But  O, 
when  I  did  find  the  house,  and  did  dis- 
mount at  the  garden  gate,  and  drag 
those  stony-hearted  boots  across  the 
lawn  to  Dora  sitting  on  a  garden  seat 
under  a  lilac-tree,  what  a  spectacle  she 
was,  upon  that  beautiful  moniing,  among 
the  butterflies,  in  a  white  chip  bonnet 
and  a  dress  of  celestial  blue  ! 

There  was  a  young  lady  with  her,  — 
comparatively  stricken  in  years,  —  al- 
most twenty,  I  should  say.  Her  name 
was  Miss  Mills,  and  Dora  called  her 
Julia.  She  was  the  bosom  friend  of 
Dora,     Happy  Miss  Mills ! 

Jip  was  there,  and  Jip  tvotdd  bark  at 
me  again.  When  I  presented  my  bou- 
quet, he  gnashed  his  teeth  with  jeal- 
ousy. Well  he  might.  If  he  had  the 
least  idea  how  I  adored  his  mistress, 
well  he  might  I 

"  O,  thank  you,  Mr.  Copperfield  I 
What  dear  flowers  !  '*  said  Dora. 

I  had  had  an  intention  of  saying  (and 
had  been  studying  the  best  form  of 
words  for  three  miles)  that  I  thought 
them  beautiflil  before  I  saw  them  so 
near  her.  But  I  couldn't  manage  it. 
She  was  too  bewildering.  To  see  her 
lay  the  flowers  against  her  little  dimpled 
chin,  was  to  lose  all  presence  of  mind  and 
power  of  language  in  a  feeble  ecstasy. 
I  wonder  I  did  n't  say,  "  Kill  me,  if  you 
have  a  heart,  Miss  Mills.  Let  me  die 
here  I " 

Then  Dora  held  my  flowers  to  Jip  to 
smell.  Then  Jip  growled,  and  would 
n't  smell  them.  Then  Dora  lauj^hed, 
and  held  them  a  little  closer  to  lip,  to 
make  him.  Then  Jip  laid  hold  of  a 
bit  of  geranium  with  his  teeth,  and 
worried  imaginary  catt  in   it     Then 
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Dcma  beat  him,  and  pouted,  and  said, 
"  My  poor  beautiful  flowers  I "  as  com- 
nassionately,  I  thought,  as  if  Jip  had 
laid  hold  of  me.    I  wished  he  had  ! 

"  You  '11  be  so  glad  to  hear,  Mr.  Cop- 
perfield,"  said  Dora,  *'  that  that  cross 
Miss  Murdstone  is  not  here.  She  has 
gone  to  her  brother's  marriage,  and  will 
be  away  at  least  three  weeks.  Isn't 
that  delightful?" 

I  said  I  was  sure  it  must  be  delightful 
to  her,  and  all  that  was  delightful  to  her 
was  delightful  to  me.  Miss  Mills,  with 
an  air  of  superior  wisdom  and  benevo- 
lence, smiled  upon  us. 

*'  She  is  the  most  disagreeable  thing 
I  ever  saw,"  said  Dora.  **  You  can't 
believe  how  ill-tempered  and  shocking 
she  is,  Julia.**    - 

"  Yes,  I  can,  my  dear  1 "  said  Julia. 

*•  You  can,  perhaps,  love,"  returned 
Dora,  with  her  hand  on  Julia's.  "  For- 
'  ve  my  not  excepting  you,  my  dear,  at 

St" 

I  learnt,  from  this,  that  Miss  Mills 
had  had  her  trials  in  the  course  of  a 
checkered  existence  ;  and  that  to  these, 
perhaps,  I  might  refer  that  wise  benigni- 
Xy  of  manner  whichi  had  already  noticed. 
I  found,  in  the  coiurse  of  the  day,  that  this 
was  the  case  :  Miss  Mills  having  been 
unhappy  in  a  misplaced  affection,  and, 
being  understood  to  have  retired  from 
the  world  on  her  awiul  stock  of  experi- 
ence, but  still  to  take  a  calm  interest 
in  the  unblighted  hopes  and  loves  of 
youth. 

But  now  Mr.  Spenlow  came  out  of 
the  house,  and  Dora  went  to  him,  say- 
ing, "  Look,  papa,  what  beautiful  flow- 
ers 1 "  And  Miss  Mills  smiled  thought- 
fully, as  who  should  say,  "  Ye  Mav-flies 
enjoy  your  brief  existence  in  the  bright 
morning  of  life  I "  And  we  all  walked 
from  the  lawn  towards  the  carriage, 
which  was  getting  ready. 

I  shall  nev^  have  such  a  ride  ^ain. 
I  have  never  had  such  another.  There 
were  only  those  three,  their  hamper, 
my  hamper,  and  the  guitar-case,  in  the 
phaeton  ;  and,  of  course,  the  phaeton 
was  open ;  and  I  rode  behind  it,  and 
Dora  sat  with  her  back  to  the  horses, 
looking  towards  me.  She  kept  the 
bouquet  close  to  her  on  the  cushion, 
and  wouldn't  allow  Jip  to  sit  on  that 


side  of  her  at  all,  for  fear  Ke  eAioald 
crush  it.  She  often  carried  it  in  "her 
hand,  often  refreshed  herself  with  its 
fragrance.  Our  eyes  at  those  times 
often  met ;  and  my  great  astonishment 
is  that  I  did  n't  go  over  the  head  of  my 
gallant  gray  into  the  carriage.  ; 

There  was  dust,  I  believe.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  dust,  I  believe.  I 
have  a  faint  impression  that  Mr.  Sjpen- 
low  remonstrated  with  me  for  riding  m  it : 
but  I  knew  of  none.  I  was  seneible  of  a 
mist  of  love  and  beauty  about  Dora,  but 
of  nothing  else.  He  stood  up  sometimes, 
and  steked  me  what  I  thought  of  the 
prospect.  I  said  it  was  delightful,  and 
I  daie  say  it  was ;  but  it  was  all  Dora  to 
me.  The  sun  shone  Dora,  and  the  birds 
sang  Dora.  The  south-wind  blew  Dora, 
and  the  wild-flowers  in  the  hedges  were 
all  Doras,  to  a  bud.  My  comfort  is. 
Miss  Mills  understood  me.  Miss  Mills 
alone  could  enter  into  my  feelings  thor- 
oughly. •■ 

I  don't  know  how  long  we  were  go- 
ing, and  to  this  hour  I  Know'  as  little 
where  we  went.  Perhaps  it  was  near. 
Guildford.  Perhaps  some  Arabian- 
night  magician  opened  up  the  place  for 
the  day,  and  shut  it  up  forever  when 
we  came  away.  It  was  a  green  spot 
on  a  hill,  carpeted  with  soft  turt 
There  were  shady  trees,  and  heather, 
and,  as  &r  as  the  eye  could  see,  a  rich 
landscape. 

It  was  a  trying  thing  to  find  people 
here,  waiting  for  us ;  and  my  jealousy, 
even  of  the  ladies,  knew  no  bounds. 
But  all  of  my  own  sex — especially  one 
iinpostor,  three  or  four  years  my  elder, 
with  a  red  whisker,  on  wfiich  he  estab- 
lished an  amount  of  presumption  not  to 
be  endured  —  were  my  mortal  foes. 

We  all  unpacked  our  baskets,  and 
employed  ourselves  in  getting  dinner 
ready.  Red  Whisker  pretended  he 
could  make  a  salad  (which  I  don't  be- 
lieve), and  obtruded  himself  on  public 
notice.  Some  of  the  young  ladies 
washed  the  lettuces  for  him,  and  sliced 
them  under  his  directions.  Doia  was 
among  these.  I  felt  that  fiite  had  pitted 
me  a^inst  this  man,  and  one  of  us 
must  ndl. 

Red  Whisker  made  his  salad  (I  won- 
dered how  they  could  eat  it    Notbing 
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sh0lJd  hare  induced  me  to  touch  it !) 
and  voted  himself  into  the  charge  of 
the.wine'Cellar,  which  he  constructed, 
being  an  ingenious  beast,  in  the  hollow 
trwdi  of  a  tree.  By  and  by  I  saw  him, 
with  the  majority  of  a  lobster  on  his 
plate,  eating  his  dinner  at  the  feet  of 
-iI)ora! 

I  have  but  an  indistinct  idea  of  what 
happened  for  some  time  after  this  bale- 
fill  object  presented  itself  to  my  view. 
I  was  very  merry,  I  know ;  but  it  was 
hoUow  merriment.  I  attached  myself 
to  a  young  creature  in  pink,  with  little 
eyes,  and  flirted  with  her  desperately. 
She  received  my  attentions  with  favor ; 
but  whether  on  my  account  solely,  or 
because  she  had  any  designs  on  Red 
Whisker,  I  can't  say.  Dora's  health 
was  drank.  When  I  drank  it,  I  affected 
to  interrupt  my  conversation  for  that 
purpose,  and  to  resume  it  immediately 
afterwards.  I  caught  Dora's  eye  as  I 
bowed  to  her,  and  I  thought  it  looked 
appealing.  But  it  looked  at  me  over 
the  h<^  of  Red  Whisker,  and  I  was 
.  adamant. 

The  ^oung  creature  in  pink  had  a 
mother  in  green ;  and  I  rather  think 
the  latter  separated  us  from  motives  of 
policy.  Howbeit,  there  was  a  general 
.  breaking  up  of  the  party,  while  the  rem- 
nants of  the  dinner  were  being  put 
.  away;  and  I  strolled  off  by  mvself 
among  the  trees,  in  a  raging  and  re- 
morsefiil  state.  I  was  debating  whether 
I  diould  pretend  that  I  was  not  well, 
and  fly — I  don't  know  where — upon 
my  gallant  gray,  when  Dora  and  Miss 
MiUs  met  me. 

<'Mr.  CofSperfield,"  said  Miss  Mills, 
;**yQuare  dull." 

I  begged  her  pardon.    No^  at  all. 

"  And  Dora,'^  said  Miss  Mills,  *'y(m 
vat  dull." 

O  dear  no  I    Not  in  the  least. 

"Mr.  Copperfield  and  Dora,"  said 
Mies  Mills,  with  an  almost  venerable 
air.  "  Enough  of  this.  Do  not  allow 
a  trivial  misunderstanding  to  wither 
the  blossoms  of  spring,  which,  once  put 
forth  and  blig^hted,  can  not  be  renewed. 
I  apeak,"  said  Miss  Mills,  "from  ex- 
perience of  the  past,  —  the  remote,  ir- 
revocable past  The  gushing  fountains 
^wkich  sparkle  in  the  sun  must  not  be 
j8 


stopped  in  mere  caprice;  the  oasis  in 
the  desert  of  Sahara  must  not  be 
plucked  up  idly." 

I  hardly  knew  what  I  did,  I  was 
burning  all  over  to  that  extraordinary 
extent:  but  I  took  Dora's  litde  hand 
and  kissed  it,  —  and  she  let  me  I  I 
kissed  Miss  Mills's  hand :  and  we  all 
seemed,  to  my  thinking,  to  go  straight 
up  to  the  seventh  heaven. 

We  did  not  c(mie  down  again.  We 
stayed  up  there  all  the  evening.  At 
first  we  strayed  to  and  fro  among  the 
trees:  I  with  Dora's  shy  arm  drawn 
through  mine :  and  Heaven  knows,  fol- 
ly as  it  all  was,  it  would  have  been  a  hap- 
py fate  to  have  been  struck  immortal  with 
those  foolish  feelings,  and  have  strayed 
among  the  trees  forever ! 

But,  much  too  soon,  we  heard  the 
others  laughing  and  talking,  and  call- 
ing, "  Where 's  Dora  ? "  So  we  went 
back,  and  they  wanted  Dora  to  sin^. 
Red  Whisker  would  have  got  the  gui- 
tar-case out  of  the  carriage,  but  Dora 
told  him  nobody  knew  where  it  was, 
but  I.  So  Red  Whisker  was  done  for 
in  a  moment ;  and  /  got  it,  and  /  un- 
locked it,  and  /  took  the  guitar  out,  and 
/  sat  bv  her,  and  /  held  her  hand- 
kerchief and  gloves,  and  /  drank  in 
every  note  of  her  dear  voice,  and  she 
sang  to  me  who  loved  her,  and  all  the 
others  might  applaud  as  much  as  they 
liked,  but  they  had  nothing  to  do  with 
itl 

I  was  intoxicated  with  joy.  I  was 
afraid  it  was  too  happy  to  be  real,  and 
tfiat  I  should  wake  in  Buckii^ham 
Street  presently,  and  hear  Mrs.  Crupp 
clinking  the  teacups  in  getting  break- 
&8t  res^y.  But  Dora  sang,  and  others 
sang,  and  Miss  Mills  sang,  —  about  the 
slumbering  echoes  in  the  caverns  of 
memory,  as  if  she  were  a  hundred  years 
old,  —  and  the  evening  came  on  ;  and 
we  had  tea,  with  the  kettle  boiling 
gypsy  fashion  ;  and  I  was  still  as  happy 
as  ever. 

I  was  happier  than  ever  when  the 
party  broke  up,  and  the  other  people, 
defeated  Red  Whisker  and  all,  went 
their  several  ways,  and  we  went  ours 
through  the  still  evening  and  the  dying 
light,  with  sweet  scents  rising  up  around 
us.    Mr.  Spenlow  being  a  httle  drowsy 
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after  the  champagne,  —  honor  to  the 
soil  that  grew  the  grape,  to  the  grapte 
that  made  the  wine,  to  the  sun  that  ri- 
pened it,  and  to  the  merchant  who  adul- 
terated it !  — and  being  fast  asleep  in  a 
comer  of  the  carriage,  I  rode  by  the 
side  and  talked  to  Dora.  She  admired 
my  horse  and  patted  him,  —  O,  what  a 
dear  little  hand  it  looked  upon  a  horse  1 
—  and  her  shawl  would  not  keep  right, 
and  now  and  then  I  drew  it  round  her 
with  my  arm ;  and  I  even  fencied  that 
Jip  began  to  see  how  it  was,  and  to 
understand  that  he  must  make  up  his 
mind  to  be  friends  with  me. 

That  sagacious  Miss  Mills,  too; 
tiiat  amiable,  though  quite  used-up,  re> 
cluse;  that  little  patriarch  of  some- 
thing less  than  twenty,  who  had  done 
widi  the  world,  and  must  n*t  on  any  ac- 
count have  the  slumbering  echoes  in 
the  caverns  of  memory  awakened ;  what 
a  kind  thing  she  did  1 

*'  Mr.  Copperfield,"  said  Miss  Mills, 
**  come  to  this  side  of  the  carriage  a 
moment,  if  you  can  spare  a  moment 
I  want  to  speak  to  you.^' 

Behold  me,  on  my  gallant  gray,  bend- 
ing at  the  side  of  Miss  Mills,  with  my 
hand  upon  the  carriage  door ! 

"Dora  is  coming  to  stay  with  me. 
She  is  coming  home  with  me  the  day 
after  to»morrow.  If  you  would  like  to 
call,  I  am  sure  papa  would  be  happy  to 
see  you.'* 

What  could  I  do  but  invoke  a  silent 
blessing  on  Miss  Mills's  head,  and  store 
Miss  Mills's  address  in  the  securest  cor- 
ner of  my  memory  !  What  could  I  do 
but  tell  Miss  Mills,  with  grateful  looks 
and  fervent  words,  how  much  I  appre- 
ciated her  good  offices,  and  what  an  in- 
estimable value  I  set  upon  her  friend- 
ship 1 

Then  Miss  Mills  benignantly  dis- 
missed me,  sajring,  "Go  back  to 
Dora  I "  and  I  went ;  and  Dora  leaned 
out  of  the  carriage  to  talk  to  me,  and 
we  talked  all  the  rest  of  the  way ;  and 
I  rode  my  gallant  gray  so  close  to  the 
wheel  that  I  grazed  his  near  fore-leg 
against  it,  and  "  took  the  bark  ofi;**  as 
his  owner  told  me,  "  to  the  tune  of  three 
pun'  sivin "  —  which  I  paid,  and 
thought  extremely  cheap  for  so  much 
|oy.    What  time  Miss  Mill*  aat  looking 


at  the  moon,  murmuriilg  Verstti^  anddM^ 
calling,  I  sui^>ose,  the  an<aent  (bi^ 
when  she  and  earth  had  anything  u 
common. 

Norwood  was  many  miles  too  nenv 
and  we  reached  it  many  hours  too  soon; 
but  Mr.  Spenlow  came  to  himself  a  ht- 
tie  short  of  it,  and  said,  "You  must 
come  in,  Copperfield,  and  restl"  and 
I  consenting,  we  had  sandwiches  and 
wine  and  water.  In  the  li^t  roomi 
Dora  blushing  looked  so  lov«ly,  that  I 
could  not  tear  mvself  away,  hnit  sat 
there  staring,  in  a  dream,  until  the  sAOr- 
ing  of  Mr.  Spenlow  inspired  ne  with 
sufficient  consciousness  to_  take  ny. 
leave.  So  we  parted ;  I  riding  all  tht 
wayto  London  with  the  farewell  touch, 
of  Dora's  hand,  still  Ught  on  mine»  re- 
calling every  mcident  and  word  tea 
thousand  times ;  lying  down  in  my  own 
bed  at  last,  as  enraptured  a  youn^  aoo- 
dle  as  ever  was  carried  CHit  of  ms  five 
wits  by  love. 

When  I  awoke  next  morning,  I  was 
resolute  to  declare  my  passion  to  Dora* 
and  know  my  fate.  Happiness  or  mis- 
ery was  now  the  question.  There  was 
no  other  Question  that  I  knew  of  in  the 
world,  and  only  Dora  could  give  the  anr 
swer  to  it.  I  passed  three  days  in  a 
luxury  of  wretchedness,  torturing  my- 
self by  putting  every  conceivable  variety 
of  discouraging  construction  on  all  that 
ever  had  taken  place  between  Dora  and 
me.  At  last,  arrayed  for  the  purposeat 
a  vast  exi^ense,  I  went  to  Miss  Mills's* 
fraught  with  a  declaration. 

How  many  times  I  went  up  and  down 
the  street,  and  round  the  square,  —  pain- 
fiilly  aware  of  being  a  much  better  an- 
swer to  the  old  riddle  than  the  original 
one,— 'befpre  I  could  persuade  myself 
to  go  up  the  steps  and  knock,  is  no  mat- 
ter now.  Even  when,  at  last,  I  had 
knocked,  and  was  waitineat  the  door, 
I  had  some  flurried  thought  of  askinp^  i£ 
that  were  Mr.  Blackboy's  (in  imitation 
of  poor  Barkis),  begging  pardon,  and 
retreating.    But  I  kept  my  grouind. 

Mr.  Mills  was  not  at  home.  I  did 
not  expect  he  would  be.  Nobody 
wanted  him.  Miss  Mills  was  at  bome. 
Miss  Mills  would  do. 

I  was  shown  into  a  room  up  stairs, 
where  MisB  Mills  and  Dora  were;.    Jip 
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IMS  thei«.  Miss  Mills  was  copyii^ 
music  n  recollect,  it  was  a  new  song, 
called  Affection's  Diive),  and  Dora  was 
paintine  flowers.  What  were  my  fecl- 
itigs,  waan  I  recognized  my  own  flow- 
%t% ;  the  identical  Covent  Garden  Mar- 
ket purchase  I  I  cannot  say  that  they 
trate  very  like,  or  that  they  particularly 
vesembled  any  flowers  that  have  ever 
come  under  ray  observation;  but  I 
knew  from  the  paper  round  them, 
which  was  accurately  copied,  what  the 
CCtti^osition  was. 

-  Mtes  Mills  was  very  glad  to  see  me, 
and  veiT  sorry  her  papa  was  not  at 
hoeie :  though  I  thought  we  all  bore 
that  with  fortitude.  Miss  Mills  was 
•ottversational  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
tiMin*  lasting  down  her  pen  upon  Aflfec- 
tion's  Dirge,  got  up,  and  left  the  room. 
'  I  began  to  think  I  would  put  it  o£f  till 
to-morrow. 

"  I  hope  your  pow  horse  was  not 
tired,  when  he  got  home  at  night,"  said 
Dora,  lifting  up  her  beautiftil  eyes.  "  It 
was  a  long  wav  for  him." 

I  b^an  to  think  I  would  do  it  to-day. 

*'  It  was  a  long  way  for  Aim,"  said  I, 
^Ibr  Aa  had  nothing  to  uphold  him  on 
the  journey.  *  * 

;  "Was  n't  he  fed,  poor  thing?  "  asked 
Diora. 

^  I  began  to  think  I  would  put  it  ofif 
till  tcMiiorrow. 

"Ye— yes,"  I  said,  "he  was  weU 
taken  care  o£  I  mean  he  had  not  the 
imutterable  happiness  that  I  had  in 
being  so  near  you." 

Dora  bent  her  head  over  her  drawing, 
and  said,  after  a  little  while,  — I  had 
sal:,  in  the  intervsd,  in  a  burning  fever, 
and  with  my  legs  in  a  very  rigid  state,  -^ 

"You  didn't  seem  to  be  sensible  of 
tilat  happiness  yourself,  at  one  time  of 
&c  day.** 

-  I  saw  now  that  I  was  in  for  it,  and  it 
iaust  be  done  on  the  spot 

.  "  You  did  n't  care  for  that  happiness 
ibthe  least,"  said  Dora,  slightly  raisine 
her  eyebrows,  and  shaking  her  head, 
*  when  you  were  sitting  by  Miss  KitL" 

Kitt,  I  should  observe,  was  the  name 
of  the  creature  in  pink,  with  the  little 
eyes. 

"Though  certainly  I  don't  know  why 
9PB  shoiud,"  said  Donk»  "  or  why  you 


should  call  it  a  happiness  at  all.  But 
of  course  you  don't  mean  what  you  say. 
And  I  am  sure  no  one  doubts  your  be^ 
ing  at  liberty  to  do  whatever  you  like» 
Jip,  you  naughty  boy,  come  here  !  " 

I  don't  know  how  I  did  it.  I  did  it 
in  a  moment.  I  intercepted  Jip.  I 
had  r^ora  in  my  arms.  1  was  full  of 
eloquence.  I  never  stopped  for  a  word. 
I  told  her  how  I  loved  her.  I  told  her 
I  should  die  without  her.  I  told  her 
that  I  idolized  and  worshipped  her. 
Jip  barked  madly  all  the  time. 

When  Dora  hun^  her  head  and  cried, 
and  trembled,'  my  eloquence  increased 
so  much  the  more.  If  she  would  like 
me  to  die  for  her,  she  had  but  to  say 
the  word,  and  I  was  ready.  Life  with- 
out Dora's  love  was  not  a  thing  to  have 
on  any  terms.  I  couldn't  bear  it,  and 
I  wouldn't  I  had  loved  her  every 
minute,  day  and  night,  since  I  first  saw 
her.  I  loved  her  at  that  minute  to  dis« 
traction.  I  should  always  love  her, 
every  minute,  to  distraction.  Lovers 
had  loved  before,  and  lovers  would  love 
a^ain ;  but  no  lover  had  ever  loved, 
might,  could,  would,  or  should  ever 
love,  as  I  loved  Dora.  The  more  I 
raved,  the  more  Jip  barked.  Each  of 
us,  in  his  own  way,  got  more  mad  every 
moment. 

Well,  well  I  Dora  and  I  were  sitting 
on  the  sofa  by  and  by>  quiet  enough, 
and  Jip  was  lying  in  her  lap,  wink- 
ing peaceftilly  at  me.  It  was  off  my 
mind.  I  was  in  a  state  of  perfect  rap- 
ture.   Dora  and  I  were  engaged. 

I  suppose  we  had  some  notion  that 
this  was  to  end  in  marriage.  We  must 
have  had  some,  because  Dora  stipulated 
that  we  were  never  to  be  married  with-: 
out  her  papa's  consent  But  in  our 
youthful  ecstasy,  I  don't  think  that  we 
really  looked  before  us  or  behind  u&j 
or  had  any  aspiration  beyond  the  igno- 
rant present.  We  were  to  keep  our  se* 
cret  from  Mr.  Spenlow :  but  I  am  sure 
the  idea  never  entered  my  head  then, 
that  there  was  anything  dishonorable  in 
that 

Miss  Mills  was  more  than  usually 
pensive,  when  Dora,  going  to  find  her, 
brought  her  back ;  —  I  apprehend,  be- 
cause there  was  a  tendency  in  what 
bad  passed  to  awak^  t}i§  slumberiag 


echoes  in  the  caverns  of  memory.  But 
she  gave  us  her  blessing,  and  the  assur- 
ance of  her  lasting  friendship,  and  spoke 
to  us,  generally,  as  became  a  voice  from 
the  cloister. 

What  an  idle  time  it  was !  What  an 
unsubstantial,  happy,  foolish  time  it 
wasl  ' 

When  I  measured  Dora's  finger  for  a 
ring  that  was  to  be  made  of  foiget-me- 
note,  and  when  the  jeweller,  to  whom 
I  took  the  measure^  found  me  out, 
and  laughed  over  his  order-book,  and 
charged  me  anything  he  liked  for  the 
pretty  little  toy,  with  its  blue  stones,  —• 
so  associated  in  my  remembrance  with 
Dora's  hand,  that  yesterday,  when  1  saw 
sudi  another,  by  chance,  on  the  finger 
of  my  own  dciughter,  there  was  a  mo- 
mentary stirring  in  my  heart,  like  pain  f 

When  I  walked  about,  exalted  with 
my  secret,  and  full  of  my  own  interest, 
and  felt  the  dignity  of  loving  Dora,  and 
of  being  beloved,  so  much,  that  if  I 
had  wsdked  the  air,  I  could  not  have 
been  more  above  the  people  not  so 
situated,  who  were  creeping  on  the 
earth! 

When  we  had  those  meeting^  in  the 
earden  of  the  sauare,  and  sat  within  the 
dingy  summer-house,  so  happy,  that  I 
love  the  London  sparrows  to  this  hour, 
for  nothing  else,  and  see  the  plumage 
of  the  tropics  in  their  smoky  feathers  I 

When  we  had  our  first  great  ouarrel 
(within  a  week  of  our  betrothal),  and 
when  Dora  sent  me  back  the  ring,  en- 
closed in  a  despairing  cocked-hat  note, 
wherein  she  used  the  terrible  expres- 
sion that  "  our  love  had  begun  in  fbl- 
Iv,  and  ended  in  madness ! "  which 
cuneadful  words  occasioned  me  to  tear 
my  hair,  and  cry  that  all  was  over  I 

When,  under  cover  of  the  night,  I  flew 
to  Miss  Mills,  whom  I  saw  by  stealth  in 
a  back-kitchen  where  there  was  a  man- 
gle, and  implored  Miss  Mills  to  inter- 
pose between  us  and  avert  insanity. 
When  Miss  Mills  undertook  the  office 
and  returned  with  Dora,  exhorting  us 
from  the  pulpit  of  her  own  bitter  youth, 
to  mutual  concession,  and  the  avoidance 
of  the  Desert  of  Sahara  I 

When  we  cried,  and  made  it  up,  and 
were  so  blest  again,  that  the  back-kitch- 
en, mangle,  m  all,  changed  to  Love's 


own  temple,  where  we  arranged  a  not' 
of  correspondence  through  Miss  Mifis^ 
always  to  comprehend  at  least  one  let^ 
ter  on  each  side  every  day  I 

What  an  idle  time  !  What  an  unsub- 
stantial, happy,  foolish  time  I  Of  bH 
the  times  of  mine  that  Time  has  ta 
his  grip,  there  Is  none  that  in  otie 
retrospection  I  can  smile  at  half  so 
much,  and  think  of  half  so  tendetly. 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

MY  AUNT  ASTONISHES  MB. 

I  WROTE  to  Agnes  as  soon  as  Dora 
and  I  were  engaged.  I  wrote  her  a 
long  letter,  in  which  I  tried  to  make 
her  comprehend  how  blest  I  was,  auid 
what  a  darling  Dora  was:  I  entreated 
Agnes  not  to  regard  this  as  a  thought* 
less  passion  which  could  ever  yield  to 
any  other,  or  had  the  least  resemblance 
to  the  boyish  fancies  that  we  used  to 
joke  about  I  assured  her  that  its  pro« 
fundity  was  quite  unfathomable,  and 
expressed  my  belief  that  nothing  like 
it  had  ever  been  known. 

Somehow,  as  I  wrote  to  Agnes  oo  a 
fine  evening  by  my  open  window,  and 
the  remembrance  of  her  clear  calm  eyes 
and  gentle  face  came  stealing  over  me, 
it  shed  such  a  peaceful  influence  upon 
the  hurry  and  agitation  in  which  I  had 
been  living  lately,  and  of  which  my  very 
happiness  partook  in  some  degree,  that 
it  soothed  me  into  tears.  I  remember 
that  I  sat  resting  my  head  upon  mf 
hand,  when  the  letter  was  half  done; 
cherishing  a  general  fency  as  if  Agaoi 
were  one  of  the  elements  of  my  natur 
ral  home.  As  if,  in  the  retirement  of 
the  house  made  almost  sacred  to  m^ 
by  her  presence,  Dora  and  I  must  bo 
happier  than  anywhere.  As  if^  in  love, 
joy,  sorrow,  hope,  or  disappointment, 
m  all  emotions,  my  heart  turned  natu- 
rally there,  and  found  its  refuge  and 
best  fi-iend. 

Of  Steerforth  I  said  nothing.  I  only 
told  her  there  had  been  sad  grief  at 
Yarmouth,  on  account  of  Emily's  flight ; 
and  that  on  me  it  made  a  double  wound, 
by  reason  of  the  drcumstauces  attead- 
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in^  it  I  knew  how  auick  she  always 
was  to-  divine  the  truth,  and  that  she 
would  never  be  the  first  to  breathe  his 
name. 

To  this  letter  I  received  an  answer  by 
Mtum  of  post  As  I  read  it  I  seemed 
to  bear  Agnes  speaking  to  me.  It  was 
^Skit  her  cordial  voice  in  my  ears.  What 
can  I  say  more ! 

While  I  had  been  awav  from  home 
lately,  Traddles  had  called  twice  or 
thrice.  Finding  Pecxotty  within,  and 
being  informed  by  Peggotty  (who  al- 
ways volunteered  that  mformation  to 
whomsoever  would  receive  it),  that  she 
was  my  old  nurse,  he  had  estabhshed  a 
good-humored  acquaintance  with  her, 
and  had  stayed  to  have  a  little  chat 
with  her  about  me.  So  Peggotty  said  ; 
hut  I  am  afraid  the  chat  was  all  on  her 
own  side,  and  of  immoderate  length,  as 
6be  was  very  difficult  indeed  to  8top» 
God  bless  her  1  when  she  had  me  for 
her  theme. 

This  reminds  me,  not  only  that  I  ex- 
pected Traddles  on  a  certain  afternoon 
of  his  own  appointing,  which  was  now 
cxmie,  but  that  Mrs.   Crupp  had   re- 

Xed  everything  appertainmg  to  her 
e  (the  salary  excepted)  until  Peg- 
sotty  should  cease  to  present  herself. 
Sin.  Crupp,  after  holding  divers  con- 
irersations  respecting  Peggotty,  in  a 
very  high-pitcned  voice,  on  the  stair- 
case, —  with  some  invisiole  Familiar  it 
would  appear,  for  corporeally  speaking 
9he  was  quite  alone  at  those  times,— 
addressed  a  letter  to  me  developing  her 
views.  Beginning  it  with  that  state- 
ment of  universal  application,  which 
fitted  every  occurrence  of  her  life,  name- 
h^  that  sHe  was  a  mother  herself,  she 
went  on  to  inform  me  that  she  had  once 
seen  very  different  days,  but  that  at  all 
periods  of  her  existence  she  had  had  a 
constitutional  objection  to  spies,  intru- 
ders, and  informers.  She  named  no 
HameS}  she  said ;  let  them  the  cap  fitted 
wear  it:  but  spies,  intruders,  and  in- 
Sstmers,  especially  in  widders*  weeds 
(this  clause  was  underlined),  she  had 
ever  accustomed  herself  to  look  down 
imon.  If  a  gentleman  was  the  victim 
CH  spies,  intruders,  and  informers  (but 
^till  naming  no  names),  that  was  his 
«wn  pleasure.    He  had  a  right  to  please 


himself:  so  let  him  do.  All  that  she, 
Mrs.  Crupp,  stipulated  for  was,  that 
she  should  not  oe  "  brought  in  con- 
tract" with  such  persons.  Therefore 
she  begged  to  be  excused  from  any  fiir- 
ther  attendance  on  the  top  set  until 
things  were  as  they  formerly  was,  and 
as  they  could  be  wished  to  be ;  and  fur^ 
ther  mentioned  that  her  little  book  would 
be  found  upon  the  break&st-table  every 
Saturday  morning,  when  she  requested 
an  immediate  settlement  of  the  same, 
with  the  benevolent  view  of  saving 
trouble,  "and  an  ill-conwenience "  to 
all  parties. 

After  this,  Mrs.  Cnipp  confined  her- 
self to  making  pitfalls  on  the  stairs, 
principallv  with  pitchers,  and  endeavoc- 
mg  to  delude  Peggotty  into  breaking 
her  legs.  1  found  it  rather  harassing  to 
live  in  this  state  of  siege,  but  was  too 
much  afraid  of  Mrs.  Crupp  to  see  any 
way  out  of  it. 

**  My  dear  Copperfield,"  cried  Trad- 
dles, punctually  appearing  at  my  door, 
in  spite  of  all  these  obstacles,  "  how  do 
you  do  ? " 

"  My  dear  Traddles,*'  said  I,  "  I  am 
delighted  to  see  you  at  last,  and  very 
sorry  I  have  not  been  at  home  before. 
But  I  have  been  so  much  engatged  —  " 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know,"  said  Traddles, 
"of  course.  Yours  lives  in  London,  I 
think." 

"What  did  you  say?" 

"She  — excuse  me — Miss  D.,  you 
know,"  said  Traddles,  coloring  in  his 
great  delicacy,  "  lives  in  London,  I  be- 
fieve?" 

"  O  ^8.    Near  London." 

"  Mine,  perhaps  you  recollect,"  said 
Traddles,  with  a  serious  look,  "lives 
down  in  Devonshire,  —  one  of  ten. 
Consequently,  I  am  not  so  much  en- 
gaged as  you,  —  in  that  sense." 

"  I  wonder  you  can  bear,"  I  returned, 
"  to  see  her  so  seldom." 

"  Hah  I  "  said  Traddles,  thoughtfully. 
"  It  does  seem  a  wonder.  I  suppose 
it  is,  Copperfield,  because  there  ^s  no 


help  for  It  r  " 


_  suppose  so,"   I   replied  with  a 

smile,  ancl  not  without  a  blush.     "And 

because  you  have  so  much  constancy 

and  patience,  Traddles." 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Traddles,  consider- 


ing  about  It,  "  do  I  strike  vou  in  that 
way,  Coppcrfield?  Really,  I  did  n't  know 
that  I  had.  But  she  is  such  an  extraor- 
dinarily dear  girl  herself,  that  it 's  possi- 
ble she  may  nave  impsirted  something 
of  those  virtues  to  me.  Now  you  men- 
tion it,  Copperfield,  I  shouldn't  won- 
der at  all.  1  assure  you  she  is  always 
forgetting  herself,  and  taking  care  of 
the  other  nine." 

"  Is  she  the  eldest  ?  "  I  inquired. 

**  O  dear,  no,"  said  Traddles.  "  The 
eldest  is  a  Beauty." 

He  saw,  I  suppose,  that  I  could 
not  help  smiling  at  the  simplicity  of 
this  reply ;  and  added,  with  a  smile 
upon  his  own  ingenuous  face,  — 

"Not,  of  course,  but  that  niy  Sophy 
—  pretty  name,  Copperfield,  I  always 
think? '^ 

"  Very  pretty  I "  said  I. 

"  Not  of  course,  but  that  Sophy  is 
beautiful  too  in  my  eyes,  and  would  be 
one  of  the  dearest  girls  that  ever  was,  in 
anybody's  eyes  (I  should  think).  But 
when  I  say  the  eldest  is  a  Beauty,  I 
mean  she  really  is  a —  "he  seemed  to  be 
describing  clouds  about  himself^  with 
both  hands — "splendid,  you  know," 
said  Traddles,  eneigeticaily. 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  I. 

"O,  I  assiu-e  you,"  said  Traddles, 
"something  very  imcommon,  indeed! 
Then,  you  know,  being  formed  for 
socief^  and  admiration,  and  not  being 
able  to  enjoy^  much  of  it  in  consequence 
of  their  limited  means,  she  naturally 
^ets  a  little  irritable  and  exacting,  some- 
times. Sophy  puts  her  in  good  hu- 
mor I " 

"Is  Sophy  the  youngest?"  I  haz- 
arded 

"  O  dear,  no  I "  said  Traddles,  strok- 
ing his  chin.  "  The  two  youngest  are 
omy  nine  and  ten.  Sophy  educates 
'em." 

"The  second  daughter,  perhaps?" 
I  hazarded 

"  No,"  said  Traddles.  "  Sarah 's  the 
second.  Sarah  has  something  the  mat- 
ter with  her  spine,  poor  girl.  The  mal- 
ady will  wear  out  by  and  oy,  the  doctors 
ny,  but  in  the  mean  time  she  has  to 
lie  down  for  a  twelvemonth.  Sophy 
nurses  her.    Sophy 's  the  fourth." 

'*  Is  the  mother  living  ?  "  I  inquired 


"O  yes,"  said  Traddles,  "she  "& 
alive.  She  is  a  very  superior  woman, 
indeed,  but  the  dami>  country  is  not 
adapted  to  her  constitution,  and  —  in 
feet,  she  has  lost  the  use  of  her  limbs.** 

"  Dear  me  I "  said  I. 

"Very  sad,  is  it  not?"  returned 
Traddles.  "But  in  a  merely  domestic 
view  it  is  not  so  bad  as  it  might  be, 
because  Sophy  takes  her  place.  She 
is  quite  as  much  a  mother  ^^  her  mother, 
as  she  is  to  the  other  nine." 

I  felt  the  greatest  admiration  for  tl^e 
virtues  of  this  youne  lady ;  and,  hon- 
estly with  the  view  of  doing  my  best  to 
prevent  the  good-nature  of  Traddles 
irom  being  imposed  upon,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  their  joint  prospects  in  life, 
inquired  how  Mr.  Micawber  was  ? " 

"  He  is  quite  well,  Copperfield,  thank 
you,"  said  Traddles.  "  I  am  not  living 
with  him  at  present." 

"No?" 

"No.  You  see  the  truth  is."  said 
Traddles,  in  a  whisper,  "he  has  changed 
his  name  to  Mortimer,  in  consequence 
of  his  temporary  embarrassments ; 
and  he  don't  come  out  till  after  daric, 
— and  thai  in  spectacles.  There  was 
an  execution  put  into  our  house,  for 
rent.  Mrs.  Micawber  was  in  such  a 
dreadful  state  that  I  really  couldn't 
resist  giving  my  name  to  that  second 
bill  we  spoke^  of  here.  You  may  im- 
agine how  deliehtful  it  was  to  my  feel- 
ings, Copperfield,  to  see  the  matter  set- 
tled with  it^  and  Mrs.  Micawber  re« 
cover  her  spirits." 

"  Hum  ! "  said  I. 

"  Not  that  her  happiness  was  of  lohg 
duration,"  pursued  Traddles,  "for,  tan- 
fortimately,  within  a  week  another  exe- 
cution came  in.  It  broke  up  the  estab- 
lishment. I  have  been  living  in  a 
furnished^  apartment  since  then,  ^  and 
the  Mortimers  have  been  very  private 
indeed.  I  hope  you  won't  think  it 
selfish,  Copperfield,  if  I  mention  that 
the  broker  carried  off  my  little  romid 
table  with  the  marble  top,  and  Sophy's 
flower-pot  and  stand  ? " 

"  What  a  hard  thing  I "  I  exclaimed, 
indignantly. 

"It  was  a  —  it  was  a  pull,"  said 
Traddles,  with  his  usual  wince  at  that 
expressiim.     "I  don't  mention  it  re* 
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proachftilly,  howerer,  but  with  a  motive. 
The  feet  IS,  Copperfield,  I  was  unable 
to  repurchase  them  at  the  time  of  their 
seiztu-e ;  in  the  first  place,  because  the 
broker,  having  an  idea  that  I  wanted 
them,  ran  the  price  up  to  an  extravagant 
extent;  and,  m  the  second  place,  be- 
cause I — hadn't  any  money.  Now,  I 
have  kept  my  eye  since,  upon  the  bro- 
ker's shop,"  said  Traddles,  with  a  great 
enjoyment  of  his  mystery,  "  which  is  up 
at  the  top  of  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
and,  at  last,  to-day  I  find  them  put  out 
for  sale.  I  have  only  noticed  them 
from  over  the  way,  because  if  the  broker 
.  saw  ttte^  bless  you,  he  M  ask  any  price 
for  them !  What  has  occurred  to  me, 
having  now  the  money,  is,  that  perhaps 
you  wouldn't  object  to  ask  that  good 
nurse  ofyours  to  come  with  me  to  the 
shop  —  I  can  show  it  her  firom  round 
the  comer  of  the  next  street  —  and 
make  the  best  bargain  for  them,  as  if 
they  were  for  herself,  that  she  can  !  '* 

The  delight  with  which  Traddles 
propounded  this  plan  to  me,  and  the 
sense  he  had  of  its  uncommon  artfulness, 
are  among  the  fireshest  things  in  my 
remembrance. 

I  told  him  that  my  old  nurse  would 
be  delighted  to  assist  him,  and  that  we 
■  would  all  three  take  the  field  together, 
but  on  one  condition.  That  condition 
was,  that  he  should  make  a  solemn 
resolution  to  grant  no  more  loans  of  his 
name,  or  anything  else,  to  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber. 

**My  dear  Copperfield,"  said  Trad- 
dles, I  have  already  done  so,  because 
I  be^in  to  feel  that  I  have  not  only 
been  inconsiderate,  but  that  I  have  been 
positively  uniust  to  Sophy.  My  word 
being  passed  to  myself,  there  is  no 
longer  any  apprehension ;  but  I  pledge 
it  to  you,  too,  with  the  greatest  readi- 
ness. That  first  unlucky  obligation  I 
have  paid.  I  have  no  doubt  ^  Mr. 
Micawber  would  have  paid  it  if  he 
could,  but  he  could  not  One  thing  I 
ought  to  mention,  which  I  like  very 
much  in  Mr.  Micawber,  Copperfield. 
It  refers  to  the  second  obligation,  which 
is  not  yet  due.  He  don't  tell  me  that  it 
is  ixovided  for,  but  he  says  it  will  be. 
Now,  I  think  there  is  something  very 
.fiur  and  hone$t  about  that  1 " 


I  was  unwilling  to  damp  my  good 
friend's  confidence,  and  therefore  as- 
sented. After  a  little  further  conversa- 
tion, we  went  round  to  the  chandler's 
shop  to  enlist  Peggotty ;  Traddles  de- 
clining to  pass  the  evening  with  me, 
both  because  he  endured  the  liveliest 
apprehensions  that  his  property  would 
be  bought  by  somebody  else  before  he 
could  repurchase  it,  and  because  it  was 
the  evenine  he  always  devoted  to  writ- 
ing to  the  dearest  girl  in  the  world. 

I  never  shall  foi^et  him  peeping  round 
the  comer  of  the  street  m  Tottenham 
Court  Road,  while  Peggottv  was  bar- 
gaining for  the  precious  articles  ;  or  his 
agitation  when  she  came  slowly  towards 
us  after  vainly  oflFering  a  price,  and  was 
hailed  by  the  relenting  broker,  and  went 
back  again.  The  end  of  the  negotia- 
tion was,  that  she  bought  the  property 
on  tolerably  easy  terms,  and  Traddles 
was  transported  with  pleasure. 

**  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  in- 
deed," said  Traddles,  on  hearing  it  was 
to  be  sent  to  where  he  lived,  that  night. 
"If  I  might  ask  one  other  favor,  I 
hope  you  would  not  think  it  absurd, 
Copperfield?" 

1  said  beforehand,  certainly  not 

"  Then  if  you  would  be  good 
enough,"  said  Traddles  to  Peggotty, 
"  to  get  the  flower-pot  now,  I  think  I 
should  like  (it  being  Sophy's,  Copper- 
field)  to  carry  it  home  myself  I " 

Peggotty  was  glad  to  get  it  for  him, 
and  be  overwhelmed  her  with  thanks, 
and  went  his  way  up  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  carrying  the  flower-pot  affection- 
ately in  his  arms,  with  one  of  the  most 
delighted  expressions  of  coimtenance  I 
ever  saw. 

We  then  turned  back  towards  my 
chambers.  As  the  shops  had  charms 
for  Peggotty  which  I  never  knew  them 
possess  in  the  same  degree  for  anybody 
else,  I  sauntered  easily  along,  amused 
by  her  staring  in  at  tne  windows,  and 
waiting  for  her  as  often  as  she  chose. 
We  were  thus  a  good  while  in  getting 
fo  the  Adelphi. 

On  our  way  up  stairs,  I  called  her  at- 
tention to  the  sudden  disappearance  of 
Mrs.  Crupp's  pitfalls,  and  also  to  the 
prints  of  recent  footsteps.  We  were 
both  very  qiuch  surprised,  coming  high' 
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er  up,  to  find  my  outer  door  standing 
open  (which  I  had  shut),  and  to  hear 
voices  inside. 

We  looked  at  one  another,  without 
knowing  what  to  make  of  this,  and 
went  into  the  sitting-room.  What  was 
my  amazement  to  find,  of  all  people 
upon  earth,  my  aunt  there,  and  Mr. 
Dick  !  My  aunt  sitting  on  a  quantity 
of  luggage,  with  her  two  birds  before 
her,  and  her  cat  on  her  knee^  like  a 
female  Robinson  Crusoe,  drinkmg  tea. 
Mr.  Dick  leaning  thoughtfully  on  a 
great  kite,  such  as  we  had  often  been 
out  together  to  fly,  with  mwe  luggage 
piled  about  him  ! 

"  My  dear  aunt  1 "  cried  I.  "  Why, 
what  an  unexpected  pleasure  !  " 

We  cordially  ^  emoraced ;  and  Mr. 
Dick  and  I  cordially  shook  hands ;  and 
Mrs.  Crupp,  who  was  busy  making  tea, 
and  could  not  be  too  attentive,  cordial- 
Iv  said  she  had  knowed  well  as  Mr. 
Oopperfull  would  have  his  heart  in  his 
mouth,  when  he  see  his  dear  relations. 

**  Halloa  !  "  said  my  aunt  to  Peggot- 
ty,  who  quailed  before  her  awful  pres- 
ence.    "How are  youV* 

"You  remember  my  aimt,  Peggot- 
ty?"saidl. 

"  For  the  love  of  goodness,  child," 
exclaimed  my  aunt,  "  don't  call  the 
woman  by  that  South  Sea  Island  name  I 
If  she  married  and  got  rid  of  it,  which 
was  the  best  thing  she  could  do»  why 
don't  you  give  her  the  benefit  of  the 
change  ?  What 's  your  name  now,  — 
P  ?  '*  said  mjT  aunt,  as  a  compromise 
for  the  obnoxious  appellation. 

"  Barkis,  ma'am,"  said  Peggotty, 
with  a  courtesy. 

"WeUl  That's  human,"  said  my 
aunt.  "  It  sounds  less  as  if  you  want- 
ed a  missionary.  How  d'  ye  do,  Bar- 
kis ?    I  hope  you  're  well  ?  " 

Encouraged  by  these  gracious  words, 
and  by  my  aunt^s  extending  her  hand, 
Barkis  came  forward,  and  took  the 
hand,  and  courtesied  her  acknowledg- 
ments. 

"  We  are  older  than  we  were,  I  see," 
said  mv  aunt.  "We  have  only  met 
each  other  once  before,  you  know.  A 
nice  business  we  made  of  it  then  I 
Trot,  my  dear,  another  cup." 

I  handed  it  dutifully  Xo  my  aunt,  who 


was  in  her  usual  inflexible  state  isf-iis- 
ure ;  and  ventured  a  remonstrance  '^rnok ' 
her  on  the  subject  of  her  sitting  dn  a 
box. 

"  Let  me  draw  the  sofa  here,  or  i&e 
easy-chair,  aunt,"  said  I.  "Why should 
you  be  so  uncomfortable  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,  Trot,"  replied  my  aunt. 
**  I  prefer  to  sit  upon  my  property.** 
Here  my  aunt  looked  hard  at  Mrs. 
Crupp,  and  observed,  "We  needn't 
trouble  you  to  wait,  ma'am.'* 

"  Shall  I  put  a  little  more  tea  in  the 
pot  afore  I  go,  ma'am?"  said  Mrs. 
Crupp. 

"No,  I  thank  you,  ma'am,"  replied 
my  aunt. 

"  Would  you  let  me  fetch  another  pat 
of  butter,  ma'am  ? "  said  Mrs.  Crupp. 
"  Or  would  you  be  persuaded  to  try  a 
new-laid  heag  ?  or  should  I  brile  a  rash- 
er? Ain't  there  nothing  I  could  do  for 
your  dear  aunt,  Mr.  CopperfuU  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  ma'am,"  returned  my 
aunt.  "  I  shall  do  very  well,  I  thank 
you." 

Mrs.  Crupp,  who  had  been  inces- 
santly smiling  to  express  sweet  temper, 
and  incessantly  holding  her  head  on 
one  side,  to  express  a  general  feeble- 
ness of  constitution,  and  incessantly 
rubbing  her  hands,  to  express  a  desire 
to  be  of  service  to  all  deserving  objects, 
gradually  smiled  herself,  one-sided  her- 
self and  rubbed  herself  out  of  the 
room. 

"  Dick  ?  "  said  my  aunt.  "  You  know 
what  I  told  you  about  time-servers  and 
wealth-worisnippers  ?  "  • 

Mr.  Dick  — with  rather  a  scared  look, 
as  if  he  had  forgotten  it  —  returned  a 
hasty  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Mrs.  Crupp  is  one  of  them,"  said 
my  aunt    "  Barkis,  I  '11  trouble  you  to 
look  after  the  tea,  and  let  me  have    . 
another  cup,  for  I  don't  fancy  that  wo-    ' 
man's  pouring  out  t " 

I  knew  my  aunt  sufficiently  well  to 
know  that  she  had  something  of  impor- 
tance on  her  mind,  and  that  there  was 
hx  more  matter  in  this  arrival  than  a 
stranger  might  have  supposed.  I  no- 
ticedliow  her  eye  lighted  on  me,  when 
she  thought  my  attention  otherwise  oc- 
cupied ;  and  what  a  curious  process  of 
hesitation  appeared  to  be  going  on  vnth- 
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in.bttr,  wKSe  she  preserved  her  outward 
st^6Hi6»  and  composure.  I  beg^  to 
reflect  whether  I  had  done  anything  to 
offend  her;  and  my  conscience  wnis- 
perfld  nae  that  I  had  not  yet  told  her 
about  Dora  Could  it  by  any  means  be 
that,  I  wondered  I 

As  I  knew  she  would  only  speak  in 
her  own  good  time,  I  sat  down  near  her, 
and  iqx>ke  to  the  birds,  and  played  with 
tho  cat,  and  was  as  easy  as  I  could  be. 
But  1  was  very  far  firom  being  really 
easy ;  and  I  should  still  have  been  so, 
even  if  Mr.  Dick,  leaning  over  the  great 
kite  behind  my  aunt,  had  not  taken 
every. secret  opportunity  of  shaking  his 
head  darkly  at  me,  and  pointing  at 
her, 

'*  Trot,"  said  my  aunt  at  last,  when 
shf  had  finished  her  tea,  and  carefully 
smoothed  down  her  dress,  and  wiped 
her  lips —  "  you  need  n't  go,  Barkis  I  — 
Trot,  have  you  got  to  be  firm,  and  self- 
reliant?" 

"I  hope  so^  aunt." 

"What  do  you  think?"  inquired 
Miss  Betsey. 

"  I  think  so,  aunt." 

"  Then  why,  my  love,"  said  my  aimt, 
looking  earnestly  at  me,  "  why  do  you 
think  I  prefer  to  sit  upon  this  property 
of  mine  to-night  ? " 

r  shook  my  head,  unable  to  guess. 

"Because,"  said  my  aunt,  "it *s  all 
I  have.  Because  I^m  ruined,  my 
deir!" 

If  the  house,  and  every  one  of  us, 
had  tumbled  out-into  the  river  together, 
I  could  luuxlly  have  received  a  greater 
shodc 

**  Dick  knows  it,"  said  my  aunt,  lay- 
ing her  hand  calmly  on  my  shoulder. 
"  I  am  mined,  my  dear  Trot  I  All  I 
have  in  the  world  is  in  this  room,  ex- 
cept the  cottage ;  and  that  I  have  left 
Janet  to  let.  jBarkis,  I  want  to  get  a 
bed  for  this  gentleman  to-night  To 
save  expense,  perhaps  you  can  make  up 
something  here  for  myself.  Anythine 
will  do.  It 's  only  for  to-night.  We'll 
talk  about  this,  more,  to-morrow." 

I  was  roused  from  my  amazement, 
and  concern  for  her — I  am  sure,  for 
her  — by  her  falling  on  my  neck  for  a 
moment,  and  crying  that  she  only 
grieved, for  me.    In  another  moment. 


she  suppressed  this  emotion  ;  and  said 
with  an  aspect  more  triumphant  than 
dejected,  — 

"  We  must  meet  reverses  boldly,  and 
not  suffer  them  to  frighten  us,  my  dear. 
We  must  learn  to  act  the  play  out.  We 
must  live  misfortune  down,  Trot  I " 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

DEPRESSION. 

As  soon  as  I  could  recover  my  pres- 
ence of  mind,  which  quite  deserted  me  in 
the  first  overpowering  shock  of  myaunt's 
intelligence,  I  proposed  to  Mr.  Dick  to 
come  round  to  the  chandler's  shop,  and 
take  possession  of  the  bed  which  Mr. 
Peggotty  hadlately  vacated.  The  chand- 
ler^ shop  being  in  Hungerford  Market, 
and  Hungerford  Market  being  a  very 
different  place  in  those  days,  there  was 
a  low  wooden  colonnade  before  the  door 
(not  very  unlike  that  before  the  house 
where  the  little  man  and  woman  used 
to  live,  in  the  old  weather-glass^,  which 
pleased  Mr.  Dick  mightily.  The  glory 
of  lodging  over  this  structure  would 
have  compensated  him,  I  dare  say,  for 
many  inconveniences;  but,  as  there 
were  really  few  to  bear,  beyond  the  com- 
I>ound  of  flavors  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, and  perhaps  the  want  of  a  little 
more  elbow-room,  he  was  perfectly 
charmed  with  his  accommodation. 
Mrs.  Crupp  had  indignantly  assured 
him  that  tnere  was  n't  room  to  swing  a 
cat  there ;  but,  as  Mr.  Dick  justly  ob- 
served to  me,  sitting^  down  on  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  nursing  his  leg,  "You  know, 
Trotwood,  I  don't  want  to  swing  a  cat. 
I  never  do  swmg  a  cat.  Therefore, 
what  does  that  signify  to  me  1 " 

I  tried  to  ascertain  whether  Mr.  Dick 
had  any  understanding  of  the  causes  of 
this  sudden  and  great  change  in  my 
aunt's  afi^rs.  As  I  might  nave  ex- 
pected, he  had  none  at  all.  The  only 
account  he  could  give  of  it  was,  that 
my  aunt  had  said  to  him,  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday,  "  Now,  Dick,  are  you 
really  and  truly  the  philosopher  I  take 
you  for  ?  "  That  then  he  had  said,  Yes, 
he  hoped  so.    That  then  my  aunt  had 


he  had  said,  "  O,  indeed  ! "  That  then 
my  aunt  had  praised  him  hiehly,  which 
he  was  very  glad  of.  And  that  then 
thev  had  come  to  me,  and  had  had  bot- 
tled porter  and  sandwiches  on  the  road. 

Mr.  Dick  was  so  very  complacent, 
sitting  on  the  foot  of  the  bed,  nursing 
his  leg,  and  telling  me  this,  with  his 
eyes  wide  open  and  a  surprised  smile, 
that  I  am  sorry  to  say  1  was  provoked 
into  explaining  to  him  that  rum  meant 
distress,  want,  and  starvation;  but  I 
was  soon  bitterly  reproved  for  this 
harshness,  by  seeing  his  ^ce  turn  pale, 
and  tears  course  down  his  lengthened 
cheeks,  while  he  fixed  upon  me  a  look 
of  such  unutterable  woe,  that  it  might 
have  softened  a  far  harder  heart  than 
mine.  I  took  infinitely  greater  pains 
to  cheer  him  up  again  than  I  had  taken 
to  depress  him  ;  and  I  soon  understood 
(as  I  ought  to  have  known  at  first)  that 
he  had  been  so  confident,  merely  be- 
cause of  his  fiiith  in  the  wisest  and 
most  wonderful  of  women,  and  his  un- 
bounded reliance  on  my  intellectual 
resources.  The  latter,  I  believe,  he 
considered  a  match  for  any  kind  <:^  dis- 
aster not  absolutely  mortal. 

"  What  can  we  do,  Trotwood  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Dick.  "There's  the  Memori- 
al—" 

"  To  be  sure  there  is,"  said  I.  "But 
all  we  can  do  just  now,  Mr.  Dick,  is  to 
keep  a  cheerful  countenance,  and  not  let 
my  aunt  see  that  we  are  thinking  about 
it." 

He  assented  to  this  in  the  most  ear- 
nest manner ;  and  implored  me,  if  I 
should  see  him  wandering  an  inch  out 
of  the  rieht  course,  to  recall  him  by 
some  of  those  superior  methods  which 
were  always  at  my  command.  But  I 
regret  to  state  that  the  fright  I  had 
given  him  proved  too  much  for  his  best 
attempts  at  concealment  All  the  even- 
ing his  eyes  wandered  to  my  aimt's 
face,  with  an  expression  of  the  most 
dismal  apprehension,  as  if  he  saw  her 
growing  thin  on  the  spot.  He  was 
conscious  of  this,  and  put  a  constraint 
upon  his  head  ;  but  his  keeping  that 
immovable,  and  sitting  rolling  his  eyes 
like  a  piece  of  machinery,  did  not  mend 
tite  matter  at  alL    I  saw  him  look  at  the 


small  one),  as  if  nothing  else  stood  be 
tween  us  and  famine :  and  when  my 
aunt  insisted  on  his  making  his  customa- 
ry repast,  I  detected  him  in  the  act  oi 
pocketing  Augments  of  his  bread  ettkd 
cheese  ;  I  have  no  doubt  for  the  par- 
pose  of  reviving  us  with  those  saving^ 
when  we  should  have  reached  an  ftd- 
vanced  stage  of  attenuation. 

My  aunt,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  a 
composed  frame  of  mind,  which  was  a 
lesson  to  all  of  us,  —  to  me,  I  am  snre. 
She  was  extremely  gracious  to  Peggot- 
ty,  except  when  I  inadvertently  caUed 
her  by  that  name ;  and,  strange  as  I 
knew  she  felt  in  London,  appeared  quite 
at  home.  She  was  to  have  my  bed,  and 
I  was  to  lie  in  the  sitting-room,  to  keep 
guard  over  her.  She  made  a  great 
point  of  being  so  near  the  river,  in  case 
of  a  conflagration ;  and  I  suppose  really 
did  find  some  satisfaction  m  that  cir- 
cumstance. 

"  Trot,  my  dear, "  said  my  aunt,  when 
she  saw  me  making  preparatiaus  f«ir 
compounding  her  usual  night-dnu^ht, 
"  No ! " 

"Nothing,  aunt?" 

"  Not  wine,  my  dear.    Ale." 

"  But  there  is  wine  here,  aunt.  And 
you  always  have  it  made  of  wine." 

"  Keep  that,  in  case  of  sickness," 
said  my  aunt.  "  We  must  n^t  use  it 
carelessly,  Trot.  Ale  for  me.  Half  {t 
pint." 

I  thought  Mr.  Dick  would  have  &llen, 
insensible.  My  aunt  being  resolute,  I 
went  out  and  got  the  ale  myself.  As  it 
was  growing  late,  Peggotty  and  Mr. 
Dick  took  that  opportunity  of  repairing 
to  the  chandler's  shop  together.  I 
parted  from  him,  poor  fellow,  at  tbe 
comer  of  the  street,  with  his  great  kite 
at  his  back,  a  very  monument  of  human 
misery. 

My  aunt  was  walking  up  and  down 
the  room  when  I  returned,  crimping 
the  borders  of  her  nightcap  with  her 
fingers.  I  warmed  the  ale  and  made  ' 
the  toast  on  the  usual  infallible  princi- 
ples. When  it  was  ready  for  her^  she 
was  ready  for  it,  with  her  nightcap  on, 
and  the  skirt  of  her  gown  turned  back 
on  her  knees. 

"  My  dear,"  said  my  timt,  after  Uk* 
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ia^  a  spoonful  of  it ;  "it  *s  a  great  d«al 
better  man  wine.    Not  half  so  bilious." 

I  suppose  I  looked  doubtful,  for  she 
added,  » 

^^/Tut,  tut,  child.  If  nothing  worse 
tinn  ale  happens  to  us,  we  are  well 
oft" 

"I  should  think  so  myself,  aunt,  I 
am  sure,"  said  I. 

"Well,  then,  why  dotCt  you  think 
BO?"  said  my  aunt. 

^*  Because  you  and  I  are  very  differ- 
ent people,"  I  returned. 

**  Stuff  and  nonsense.  Trot,"  replied 
my  aunt. 

My  aunt  went  on  with  a  quiet  enjoy- 
ment, in  which  there  was  very  little 
affectation,  if  any ;  drinking  the  warm 
ale  with  a  teasj>oon,  and  soaking  her 
strips  of  t(n8t  in  it. 

**Trot,"  said  she,  "I  don't  care  for 
atmnge  ^es  in  general,  but  I  rather 
like  that  Barkis  of  yours,  do  you 
know!" 

**  It 's  better  than  a  hundred  pounds 
to  hear  yon  say  so  I  "  said  I. 

"It's  a  most  extraordinary  world,'* 
observed  my  aunt,  rubbing  her  nose ; 
"  how  that  woman  ever  got  into  it  with 
that  name,  is  unaccountable  to  me.  It 
wmald  be  much  more  easy  to  be  bom  a 
Jackson,  or  something  of  that  sort,  one 
would  thmk." 

'* Perhaps  she  thinks  so,  too;  it's 
not  her  fault,"  said  I. 

"  I  suppose  not,"  returned  my  aunt, 
rather  Edging  ^e  admission;  "but 
it  *8  very  aggravating.  However,  she  *s 
Barkis  now.  That's  some  comfort. 
Barkis  is  uncommonly  fond  of  you. 
Trot." 

"There  is  nothing  she  would  leave 
undone  to  prove  it, '^  said  I. 

**  Nothing,  I  believe,"  returned  my 
aunt  "Here,  the  poor  fool  has  been 
begging  and  prajring  about  handing 
over  some  of  her  money,  —  because  she 
has  got  too  much  of  it  t  A  simpleton !  " 
^  -My  aunt's  tears  of  pleasure  were  pos- 
itively trickling  down  into  the  warm 
ale. 

"  She 's  the  most  ridiculous  creature 
that  ever  was  bom,"  said  my  aunt 
••-'I  knew,  fi-om  the  first  moment  when  I 
saw  her  with  that  poor  dear  blessed 
yatf  ofa  jnother  of  yoiin»  that  she  was 


the  most  ridiculous  of  mortals.  But 
there  are  good  points  in  Barkis  I " 

Affecting  to  laugh,  she  got  an  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  her  hand  to  her  eyes. 
Having  availed  herself  of  it,  she  re- 
sumed her  toast  and  her  discourse  to- 
gether. 

"  Ah  I  Mercy  upon  us  I "  sighed 
my  aunt.  "  I  know  all  about  it.  Trot ! 
Barkis  and  myself  had  quite  a  gossip 
while  you  were  out  with  Dick.  I  know 
all  about  it.  I  don't  know  where  these 
wretched  girls  expect  to  go  to,  for  my 
part.  I  wonder  they  dc«*t  knock  out 
their  brains  against  —  against  mantel- 
pieces," said  my  aunt ;  an  idea  which 
was  probably  suggested  to  her  by  her 
contemplation  of  mine. 

"  Poor  Emily  I "  said  I. 

"O,  don't  ^k  to  me  about  poor," 
returned  my  aunt  "  She  should  have 
thought  of  that,  before  she  caused  so 
much  misery  I  Give  me  a  kiss,  Trot 
I  am  sorry  for  your  early  experience." 

As  I  bent  forward,  she  put  her  tum- 
bler on  my  knee  to  detain  me,  and 
said, — 

"  O  Trot,  Trot  I  And  so  you  £mcy 
yourself  in  love  I    Do  you  ?  " 

"  Fancy,  aunt  1 "  I  exclaimed,  as  red 
as  I  could  be.  "  I  adore  her  with  my 
whole  soul  1 " 

"  Dora,  indeed  !  "  retumed  my  aunt 
"  And  you  mean  to  say  the  little  thing 
is  very  fascinating,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  My  dear  aunt,"  I  replied,  ''no  ont 
can  form  the  least  idea  what  she  is ! " 

"  Ah  !  And  not  silly  ? "  said  my 
aunt 

"  Silly,  aunt  1 " 

I  seriously  believe  it  had  never  once 
entered  my  head  for  a  single  moment, 
to  consider  whether  she  was  or  not  I 
resented  the  idea,  of  course ;  but  I  was 
in  a  manner  stmck  by  it,  as  a  new  one 
altogether. 

"Not  light-headed?**  said  my  aunt. 

"  Light-headed,  aunt  I  "  I  could  only 
repeat  this  daring  speculation  with  the 
same  kind  of  feeling  with  which  I  had 
repeated  the  preceding  question. 

"Well,  well !  "  said  my  aunt  "I 
only  ask.  I  don't  depreciate  her. 
Poor  little  couple  \  And  so  you  think 
you  were  formed  for  one  another,  and 
are  to  go  through  a  party^uppcr-table ' 


confectionery,  do  you,  Trot  f '* 

She  asked  me  this  so  kindly,  and  with 
such  a  gentle  air,  half  playful  and  half 
sorrowful,  that  I  was  quite  touched. 

"We  are  young  and  inexperienced, 
aui?t,  I  know,"  I  replied ;  "  and  I  dare 
say  we  say  and  think  a  good  deal  that 
is  rather  foolish.  But  we  love  one  an- 
other truly,  I  am  sure.  If  I  thought 
Dora  could  ever  love  anybody  else,  or 
cease  to  love  me,  or  that  I  could  ever 
love  anybody  else,  or  cease  to  love  her ; 
I  don't  know  what  I  should  do, — go 
out  of  my  mind,  I  think  !  " 

"  Ah,  Trot  1 "  said  my  aunt,  shaking 
her  head^  and  smiling  gravely  ;  "  blind, 
blind,  blmd  1 " 

"  Some  one  that  I  know.  Trot,"  my 
aunt  piursued,  after  a  pause,  "  though  of 
a  very  pliant  disposition,  has  an  earnest- 
ness oi  affection  in  him  that  reminds 
me  of  poor  Baby.  Earnestness  is  what 
that  Somebody  must  look  for,  to  sus- 
tain him  and  improve  him.  Trot.  Deep, 
downright,  feithful  earnestness." 

"  If  you  only  knew  the  earnestness 
of  Dora,  aunt !  "  I  cried. 

"  O  Trot !  "  she  said  again  ;  "blind, 
blind ! "  and,  without  knowing  why,  I 
felt  a  vague  unhappy  loss  or  want  of 
something  overshadow  me  like  a  cloud. 

**  However,"  said  my  aimt,  "  I  don't 
want  to  put  two  young  creatures  out 
of  conceit  with  themselves,  or  to  make 
them  unhappy ;  so,  though  it  is  a  girl 
and  boy  attachment,  and  girl  and  boy 
attachments  very  oflen  —  mind  !  I  don  *t 
say  always  !  —  come  to  nothing,  still 
we  '11  be  serious  about  it,  and  hope  for 
a  prosperous  issue  one  of  these  days. 
There  ^s  time  enough  for  it  to  come  to 
anything  1 " 

This  was  not  upon  the  whole  very 
comforting  to  a  rapturous  lover ;  but  I 
was  glad  to  have  my^  aunt  in  my  con- 
fidence, and  I  was  mindful  of  her  being 
fatigued.  So  I  thanked  her  ardently 
for  this  mark  of  her  affection,  and  for 
all  her  other  kindnesses  towards  me ; 
and  after  a  tender  good  night,  she  took 
her  nightcap  into  my  bedroom. 

How  miserable  I  was,  when  I  lay 
down  I  How  I  thought  and  thought  of 
my  being  poor,  in  Mr.  Spenlow's  eyes ; 
about  my  not  being  what  I  thought  I 


the  chivalrous  necessity  of  telling  Dora 
what  my  worldly  condition  was,  and  rfr- 
leasing  her  from  her  engagement  if  she 
thought  fit ;  about  how  I  should  con- 
trive to  live,  during  the  long  term  of 
my  articles,  when  I  was  earning  noth- 
ing ;  about  doing  something  to  assist  my 
aunt,  and  seeing  no  way  of  doing  any- 
thing ;  about  coming  down  to  have  no 
money  in  my  pocket,  and  to  wear  a 
shabby  coat,  and  to  be  able  to  carry 
Dora  no  little  presents,  and  to  ride  no 
gallant  grays,  and  to  show  myself  in  no 
agreeable  light !  Sordid  and  selfish  as 
I  knew  it  was,  and  as  I  tortured  myself 
by  knowing  that  it  was,  to  let  my  mind 
run  on  my  own  distress  so  much,  I  was 
so  devoted  to  Dora  that  I  could  not 
help  it.  I  knew  that  it  was  base  in 
me  not  to  think  more  of  my  aunt,  and 
less  of  myself;  but,  so  fer,  selfisnnfess 
was  inseparable  from  Dora,  and  I  cofild 
not  put  Dora  on  one  side  for  any  mor- 
tal creature.  How  exceedingly  miser- 
able I  was,  that  night  I 

As  to  sleep,  I  had  dreams  of  poverty 
in  all  sorts  of  shapes,  but  I  seemed  to 
dream  without  the  previous  ceremony 
of  going  to  sleep.  Now  I  was  raggedy 
wanting  to  sell  Dora  matches,  six  bun- 
dles for  a  halfpenny ;  now  I  was  at  the 
office  in  a  nightgown  and  boots,  rerooft- 
strated  with  by  Mr.  Spenlow  on  ap^ 
pearing  before  the  clients  in  that  airy 
attire ;  now  I  was  hungrily  picking  up 
the  crumbs  that  fell  from  old  Ti»6y»s 
daily  biscuit,  regularly  eaten  when 
Saint  Paul's  struck  one ;  now  I  was 
hopelessly  endeavoring  to  get  a  license 
to  marry  Dora,  having  noming  but  one 
of  Uriah  Heep's  gloves  to  oner  in  ex* 
change,  which  the  whole  Commons  re-^ 
jected ;  and  still,  more  or  less  conscioos 
of  my  own  room,  I  was  always  tossing 
about  like  a  distressed  ship  in  a  sea  m 
bedclothes. 

My  aimt  was  restless,  too,  for  I  fre- 
quently heard  her  walking  to  and  fro. 
Two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of 
the  night,  attired  in  a  long  flannel 
wrapper  in  which  she  looked  seven 
feet  high,  she  appeared,  like  a  dis- 
turbed ghost,  in  my  room,  and  came 
to  the  side  of  the  sofa  on  which  I  lay. 
On  the  first  occasion  I  started  up  %a 
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•)ajtw,  to  kam  that  she  inferred,  from 
a  pVoctUar  light  in  the  sky,  that  West- 
iwn&ter  Abbey  'vras  on  fire ;  and  to  be 
CQOdttlted  in  reference  to  the  proba- 
bUity  of  its  igniting  Buckingham  Street, 
in  case  the  wind  changed.  Lying  still, 
aAer  that,  I  found  that  she  sat  down 
viear  me,  whispering  to  herself,  "  Poor 
b^ ! "  And  then  it  made  me  twenty 
times  more  wretched,  to  know  how  un- 
«elfiBbly  mindful  she  was  of  me,  and 
^w  selfishly  mindful  I  was  of  myself. 

It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  a  night 
90  long  to  me  could  be  short  to  anybody 
else.  This  consideration  set  me  think- 
it^  and  thinking  of  an  imaginary  party 
where  people  were  dancing  the  hours 
away,  imtil  that  became  a  dream  too, 
and  I  heard  the  music  incessantly 
playing  one  tune,  and  saw  Dora  inces- 
saAtlv  dancing  one  dance,  without  tak' 
ing  the  least  notice  of  me.  The  man 
who  had  been  playing  the  harp  all 
nijght  was  trying  in  vain  to  cover  it 
with  an  ordinary-sized  nightcap,  when 
I  awoke ;  or  I  should  rather  say,  when 
I  left  off  trying  to  go  to  sleep,  and  saw 
the  sun  shming  in  through  tne  window 
at  last. 

There  was  an  old  Roman  bath  in 
those  days  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the 
siyeeta  out  of  the  Strand — it  may  be 
there  still — in  which  I  have  had  many 
a  cold  plunge.  Dressing  myself  as 
(fuietly  as  I  could,  and  leaving  Peg- 
gottv  to  look  after  my  aunt,  I  tumbled 
Eeadforeroost  into  it,  and  then  went 
^r  a  walk  to  Hampstead  I  had  a 
hope  that  this  brisk  treatment  mi^ht 
freshen  my  wits  a  little ;  and  I  think 
it  did  them  good,  for  I  soon  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  first  step  I 
oiight  to  take  was  to  try  if  my  articles 
Q^ld^  be  cancelled,  ana  the  premium 
recovered.  I  got  some  breakfiist  on 
the  Heath,  and  walked  back  to  Doc- 
tors' Commons,  along  the  watered  roads 
axkt  through  a  pleasant  smell  of  summer 
flowers,  growing  in  gardens  and  carried 
into  town  on  hucksters'  heads,  intent  on 
this  first  effort  to  meet  our  altered  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  arrived  at  the  office  so  soon,  after 
aU,  that  I  had  half  an  hour's  loitering 
a^KHit  the  Commons,  before  old  Tiffey, 
v)^  was  always  first*  appeared  with  bis 


key.  Then  I  sat  down  in  my  shsidy 
comer,  looking  up  at  the  sunlight  on 
the  opposite  chimney-pots,  and  think- 
mg  about  Dora ;  until  Mr.  Spenlow 
came  in,  crisp  and  curly. 

"How  are  you^  Copperfield ? '*  said 
he.     "  Fine  morning  ! " 

"Beautifiil  momine,  sir,'*  said  T. 
"Could  I  say  a  word  to  you  before 
you  go  into  court?" 

"  By  all  means,"  said  he.  "  Come  into 
my  room." 

I  followed  him  into  his  room,  and  he 
began  putting  on  his  gown,  and  touch- 
ing himself  up  before  a  little  glass  he 
hi^  hanging  inside  a  closet  door. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  said  I,  "that  I 
have  some  rather  disheartening  intelli- 
gence firom  ray  aunt." 

"  No  I "  said  he.  "  Dear  me !  Not 
Iiaralysis,  I  hope?" 

"  It  has  no  reference  to  her  health, 
sir,"  I  replied.  "She  has  met  with 
some  laige  losses.  In  fact,  she  has  a 
very  little  left,  indeed." 

''^You  as-tound  me,  Coppcrficldl" 
cried  Mr.  Spenlow. 

I  shook  ray  head.  "Indeed,  sir," 
said  I,  "  her  affairs  are  so  changed,  that 
I  wished  to  ask  you  whether  it  would  be 
possible— at  a  sacrificej  on  our  part  of 
some  portion  of  the  premium,  of  course," 
I  put  in  this  on  the  spur  of  the  raoment, 
warned  by  the  blank  expression  of  his 
face — "to  cancel  my  articles?" 

What  it  cost  me  to  make  this  propo- 
sal, nobody  knows.  It  was  like  asking, 
as  a  favor,  to  be  sentenced  to  transpor- 
tation fix)ra  Dora. 

"  Tocancel  your  articles,  Copperfield? 
Cancel?" 

I  explained  with  tolerable  firmness, 
that  I  really  did  not  know  where  my 
means  of  subsistence  were  to  come 
from,  unless  I  could  earn  them  for  my- 
self I  had  no  fear  for  the  future,  I 
said,  —  and  I  kid  great  emphasis  on 
that,  as  if  to  imply  that  I  should  still 
be  decidedly  eligible  for  a  son-in-law 
one  of  these  days,  —  but,  for  the  pres- 
ent, I  was  thrown  upon  my  own  re- 
sources. 

"  I  am  extremely  sorry  to  hear  this, 
Copperfield,"  said  Mr.  Spenlow.  "  Ex- 
tremely sorry.  It  is  not  usual  to  cancel 
axtides  for  any  sudi  reason.    It  is  not ' 
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a  profesdonal  course  of  proceeding.  It 
is  not  a  convenient  precedent  at  all. 
Far  from  it.    At  the  same  time — '* 

"You  arc  very  good,  sir,"  I  mur- 
mured, anticipating  a  concession. 

"  Not  at  all.  Don't  mention  it,"  said 
Mr.  Spenlow.  ''At  the  same  time,  I 
was  gomg  to  say,  if  it  had  been  my  lot 
to  have  my  hands  unfettered — if  I  had 
not  a  partner  —  Mr.  Jorkins —  " 

My  hopes  were  dashed  in' a  moment, 
but  I  made  another  effort. 

"Do  you  think,  sir,"  said  I,  "if  I 
were  to  mention  it  to  Mr.  Jorkins — " 

Mr.  Spenlow  shook  his  head  discour- 
agingly.  "Heaven  forbid,  Copper- 
field,"  he  replied,  "that  I  should  do 
any  man  an  injustice;  still  less,  Mr. 
Jorkins.  But  I  know  my  partner,  Cop- 
perfield.  Mr.  Jorkins  is  not  z  man  to 
respond  to  a  proposition  of  this  peculiar 
nature.  Mr.  Jorkins  is  very  difficult  to 
move  from  the  beaten  track.  You  know 
what  he  is?" 

I  am  svu-e  I  knew  nothing  about  him, 
except  that  he  had  originally  been  alone 
in  the  business,  and  now  lived  by  him- 
self in  a  house  near  Montagu  Square, 
which  was  fearfully  in  want  of  paint- 
ing ;  that  he  came  very  late  of  a  day, 
and  went  away  very  early;  that  he 
never  appeared  to  be  consulted  about 
anjrthing ;  and  that  he  had  a  dingy  little 
black-hole  of  his  own  up  stairs,  where 
no  business  was  ever  done,  and  where 
there  was  a  yellow  old  cartridge-paper 
pad  upon  his  desk,  unsoiled  by  mk,  and 
reported  to  be  twenty  years  ot  age. 

**  Would  you  object  to  my  mentioning 
it  to  him,  sir?"  I  asked. 

"  By  no  means,"  said  Mr.  Spenlow. 
"  But  I  have  some  experience  of  Mr. 
Jorkins,  Copperfield.  I  wish  it  were 
otherwise,  tor  I  should  be  happy  to 
meet  your  views  in  any  resjject.  I  can- 
not have  the  least  objection  to  your 
mentioning  it  to  Mr.  Jorkins,  Copper- 
field,  \i  yon  think  it  worth  whde." 

Availmg  myself  of  this  permission, 
which  was  given  with  a  warm  shake  of 
the  hand,  I  sat  thinking  about  Dora, 
and  looking  at  the  sunlight  stealing  firom 
the  chimney-pots  down  the  wall  of  the 
opnosite  house,  until  Mr.  Jorkins  came. 
I  then  went  up  to  Mr.  Jorkins's  room, 
and  evidently  astonished  Mr.  Jorkins 


very  much  by  making  my  ; 
there. 

"  Come  in,  Mr.  Co|)perfield,"  said 
Mr.  Jorkins.     "  Come  ml" 

I  went  in,  and  sat  down ;  and  stated 
my  case  to  Mr.  Jorkins  pretty  nancfa  as 
I  had  stated  it  to  Mr.  Spenkw.  Mr. 
Jorkins  was  not  by  any  means  the  awfol 
creature  one  might  have  expected,  but 
a  large,  mild,  smooth-faced  man  of  six^, 
who  took  so  much  snuff  that  there  was 
a  tradition  in  the  Commons  that  be 
lived  principally  on  that  stimulant,  hav-> 
ing  little  room  in  his  system  for  any 
ower  article  of  diet 

"You  have  mentioned  this  to  Mr, 
Spenlow,  I  suppose  ?  "  said  Mr.  Jo»^ 
kins;  when  he  had  heard  me,  very 
restlessly,  to  an  end. 

I  answered  Yes,  and  told  him  that 
Mr.  Spenlow  had  introduced  his  iiane« 

"  He  said  I  should  object  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  Jorkins. 

I  was  obliged  to  admit  that  Mr.  Spen- 
low had  considered  it  probable. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Mr.  O^pcvfield, 
I  can't  advance  your  object,"  said  Jfr. 

Jorkins,  nervousl^r.  "The  fact  is  — 
ut  I  have  an  appointment  at  the  Bank, 
if  you  '11  have  the  goodness  to  excuse 
me." 

With  that  he  rose  in  a  great  harry, 
and  was  going  out  of  the  room,  whea  1 
made  bold  to  say  that  I  feared,  then, 
there  was  no  way  of  arranging  the  mat- 
ter? 

"  No  1 "  said  Mr.  Jorkins,  stopping 
at  the  door  to  shake  his  head.  **0 
no!  I  object  you  know,"  which  he 
said  very  rapidly,  and  went  out.  "  You 
must  be  aware,  Mr.  Copperfield,"  he 
added,  looking  restlessly  in  at  the  door 
again,  "if  Mr.  Spenlow  objects--" 

"  Personally  he  does  not  object,  sir,'' 
said  I. 

"  Oh  I  Personalljr  1 '»  repeated  Mr. 
Jorkins  in  an  impatient  manner.  **  I 
assure  you  there  ^s  an  objection,  Mr. 
Copperneld.  Hopeless  1  What  yoa 
wish  to  be  done,  can't  be  done.  I  —  I 
really  have  got  an  appointment  at  the 
Bank."  With  that  he  fairiy  ran  away ; 
and  to  the  best  of  my  knowlec^,  it  was 
three  days  before  he  showed  himself  ia 
the  Commons  again. 

Being  very  anxious  to  leave  no  sIM* 
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,  I  waited  until  Mr.  Spenlow 
i  in,  aiid  then  described  what  had 
ed ;  giving  him  to  understand  that 
[  was  not  hopeless  of  his  being  able  to 
aoften  the  adamantine  Jorkins,  if  he 
wonld  undertake  the  task. 

^^  Cc^xperfield,"  returned  Mr.  Spen- 
lonar,  with  a  gracious  smile,  "  you  nave 
n4»t  known  my  partner,  Mr.  Jorkins,  as 
long  as  I  have.  Nothing  is  farmer 
firom  ray  thoughts  than  to  attribute  any 
d^^ee  of  artifice  to  Mr.  Jorkins.  But 
Mr.  Joskins  has  a  way  of  ^stating  his 
objectiims  which  oAen  deceives  people. 
No,  Copperfieldl"  shaking  his  head, 
"  Mi.  Jorkins  is  not  to  be  moved,  be- 
Uerelne  I  '* 

I  was  completely  bewildered  between 
Mr.  Spenlow  and  Mr.  Jorkins,  as  to 
whidh  of  them  really  was  the  objecting 
partner ;  but  I  saw  with  sufficient  clear- 
nesft  that  there  was  obduracy  some- 
where in  the  firm,  and  that  the  recov- 
ery of  my  aunt's  thousand  pounds  was 
out  of  the  question.  In  a  state  of  de- 
sppndoicy,  which  I  remember  vdth  any- 
thing but  satisfaction,  for  I  know  it  still 
had  too  much  reference  to  myself 
(though  always  in  connection  with 
D(xa^  I  left  the  office,  and  went  home- 
ward. 

I  was  trying  to  fiuniliarize  my  mind 
with  the  worst,  and  to  present  to  myself 
the  srraneements  we  should  have  to 
make  for  the  fixture  in  their  sternest  as- 
pect, when  a  hackney  chariot  coming 
after  me*  and  stopjping  at  my  very  feet, 
occasioned  me  to  look  up.  A  fsdr  hand 
waa  stretched  forth  to  me  fh>m  the  win- 
dow; and  the  fiu:e  I  had  never  seen 
without  a  feeling  of  serenity  and  happi- 
Iie9s»  fixmi  the  moment  when  it  first 
turned  back  on  the  old  oak  staircase 
with  the  great  broad  balustrade,  and 
when  I  associated  its  softened  beauty 
with  the  stained  glass  window  in  the 
church,  was  smiling  on  me. 

*^  Agnes  ! "  I  joyftdly  exclaimed. 
"O,  my  dear  Agnes,  of  all  people 
in  the  world,  what  a  pleasure  to  see 
you  I " 

"Is  it,  indeed?**  she  said,  in  her 
OQfdizd  voice. 

**  I  want  to  talk  to  you  so  much  I " 
said  I.  '*  It 's  such  a  Ughtenixu;  of  my 
btart*  only  to  look  at  you  1    u  I  had 


had  a  conjurer^s  cap,  there  is  no  one  I . 
should  hav*  wished  for  but  you  1 " 

"What?"  returned  Agnes. 

"WeU!  perhaps  Dora  firet,"  I  ad- 
mitted with  a  blush. 

"  Certainly,  Dora  first,  I  hope,"  said 
Agnes,  laughing. 

^*  But  you  next  I  "  said  I.  "  Where 
are  you  going  ? " 

Sne  was  goine  to  my  rooms  to  see 
my  aunt.  The  aay  being  very  fine,  she 
was  glad  to  come  out  of  the  chariot, 
which  smelt  (I  had  my  head  in  it  all 
this  time)  like  a  stable  put  under  a  cu- 
cumber-frame. I  dismissed  the  coach- 
man, and  she  took  my  arm,  and  we 
walked  on  together.  She  was  like 
Hope  embodied,  to  me.  How  different 
I  felt  in  one  short  minute,  having  Ag- 
nes at  my  side  1 

My  aunt  had  written  her  one  of  the 
odd,  abrupt  notes  —  very  little  longer 
than  a  bank-note — to  which  her  episto- 
lary efforts  were  usually  limited.  She 
had  stated  therein  that  she  had  fallen  in- 
to adversity,  and  was  leaving  Dover  for 
good,  but  had  quite  made  up  her  mind 
to  it,  and  was  so  well  that  nobody  need 
be  uncomfortable  about  her.  Agnes 
had  come  to  London  to  see  my  aunt, 
between  whom  and  herself  there  had 
been  a  mutual  liking  these  many  years; 
indeed,  it  dated  from  the  time  of  my 
taking  up  my  residence  in  Mr.  Wick- 
field's  house.  She  was  not  alone,  she 
said.  Her  papa  was  with  her — and 
Uriah  Heep. 

"  And  now  they  are  partners,"  said  I. 
"  Confound  him  !  " 

"Yes,"  said  Agnes.  "They  have 
some  business  here ;  and  I  took  advan- 
tage of  their  coming,  to  come  too.  You 
must  not  think  my  visit  all  friendly  and 
disinterested,  Trotwood,  for — 1  am 
afraid  I  may  be  cruelly  prejudiced — I 
do  not  like  to  let  papa  go  away  alone, 
with  him." 

"  Does  he  exercise  the  same  influence 
over  Mr.  Wickfield  still,  Agnes? " 

Agnes  shook  her  head.  "There  is 
such  a  change  at  home,"  -  said  she, 
"that  you  would  scarcely  know  the 
dear  old  house.  They  uve  with  us 
now." 

"They?"  said  I. 

"Mr.  Heep  and  his  mother.    He 
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looking  up  into  my  face. 

"  I  wish  I  had  the  ordering  of  his. 
dreams,"  said  I.  "  He  wouldn't  sleep 
there  long." 

"  I  keep  my  own  little  room,"  said 
Agnes,  "  where  I  used  to  learn  my  les- 
sons. How  the  time  goes !  You  re- 
member? The  little  {janelled  room 
that  opens  from  the  drawing-room  ?  " 

"  Remember,  Agnes  ?  w  hen  I  saw 
you,  for  the  first  time,  coming  out  at 
the  door,  with  your  quaint  little  basket 
of  keys  hanging  at  your  side  ? " 

*'  It  is  just  the  same,"  said  A^es, 
smiling.  "  I  am  glad  you  think  of  it  so 
pleasantly.    We  were  very  happy." 

**  We  were,  indeed,"  said  I. 

"  I  keep  that  room  to  myself  still ; 
but  I  cannot  always  desert  Mrs.  Heep, 
you  know.  And  so,"  said  Agnes, 
quietly,  "  I  feel  obliged  to  bear  her 
company,  when  I  might  prefer  to  be 
alone.  But  I  have  no  other  reason  to 
complain  of  her.  If  she  tires  me,  some- 
times, by  her  praises  of  her  son,  it  is 
only  natural  in  a  mother.  He  is  a  very 
good  son  to  her." 

I  looked  at  Agnes  when  she  said 
these  words,  without  detecting  in  her 
any  consciousness  of  Uriah's  design. 
Her  mild  but  earnest  eyes  met  mme 
with  tlieir  own  beautiful  frankness,  and 
there  was  no  change  in  her  gentle 
fece. 

"  The  chief  evil  of  their  presence  in 
the  house,"  said  Agnes,  "is  that  I  can- 
not be  as  near  papa  as  I  could  wish, 
—  Uriah  Heep  being  so  much  between 
us,  — ^  and  cannot  watch  over  him,  if 
that  is  not  too  bold  a  thin^  to  say,  as 
closely  as  I  would.  ,But,  if  any  fraud 
or  treachery  is  practising  against  him, 
I  hope  that  simple  love  and  truth  will 
be  stronger,  in  the  end.  I  hope  that 
real  love  and  truth  are  stronger  in  the 
end  than  any  evil  or  misfortune  in  the 
world." 

A  certain  bright  smile,  which  I  never 
saw  on  any  other  face,  died  away,  even 
wliile  I  thought  how  good  it  was,  and 
how  familiar  it  had  once  been  to  me ; 
and  she  asked  me,  with  a  quick  change 
of  expression  (we  were  drawing  very 
near  my  street),  if  I  knew  how  the 
reverse  in  my  aunt's  circumstances  had 


no,  she  had  not  told  me  yet,  A^ttics 
became  thoughtful,  and  I  fanded  I  £ek 
her  arm  tremble  in  mine. 

We  found  my  aunt  alone,  in  a  state 
of  some  excitement.  A  difference-  of 
opinion  had  arisen  between  herself  and 
Mrs.  Crupp,  on  an  abstract  qnestioa 
^the  propriety  of  chambers  being  ii»- 
nabited  by  the  gentler  sex);  and  nay 
aunt,  utterly  indifferent  to  spasms  on 
the  part  of  Mrs.  Crupp,  had  cut  the 
dispute  short,  by  informing  that-  lady 
that  she  smelt  of  my  brandy,  aad 
that  she  would  trouble  her  to  walk 
out.  Both  of  these  expressions  Mrs. 
Crupp  considered  actionable,  and  had 
expressed  her  intention  of  bringing  be- 
fore a  "  British  Judy,"  —  meaning,  it 
was  supposed,  the  bulwark  of  oar  na- 
tional liberties. 

My  aunt,  however,  having  had  time 
to  cool,  while  Peggotty  was  out  showing 
Mr.  Dick  the  soldiers  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  —  and  being,  besides,  gr^tlr 
pleased  to  see  Agnes,  — rather  plumed 
herself  on  the  afiair  than  otherwise^ 
and  received  us  with  unimpaired  good* 
humor.  When  Agnes  laid  her  bonnet 
on  the  table,  and  sat  down  beside  her; 
I  could  not  but  think,  lookix^  on  her 
mild  eyes  and  her  radiant  forehead^ 
how  natural  it  seemed  to  have  her  there: 
how  trustfully,  although  she  wa^  so 
young  and  inexperienced,  my  aunt  con* 
fided  in  her;  how  strong  she  was, 
indeed,  in  simple  love  and  truth. 

We  began  to  talk  about  my  aunt's 
losses,  and  I  told  them  what  I  had 
tried  to  do  that  morning. 

"Which  was  iniudjcious,  Tiot,"  said 
my  aunt,  "but  well  meant.  You  are  a 
generous  boy,  —  I  suppose  I  must  sayi 
young  man,  now,  —  and  I  am  proud  of 
you,  my  dear.  So  fer,  so  good.  Now, 
Trot  and  Agnes,  let  us  look  the  case 
of  Betsey  Trotwood  in  the  &ce,  and  see 
how  it  stands." 

I  observed  Agnes  turn  pale,  as  she 
looked  very  attentively  at  my  aunt  My 
aunt,  patting  her  cat,  lookea  very  atten- 
tively at  Agnes. 

"Betsey  Trotwood,"  said  my  attnt, 
who  had  always  kept  her  money  matters 
to  herself;  "  —  I  don't  mean  your 
sister,  Trot,  my  dear,  but  myseifr— bad 
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mcertaiti  property.  It  don't  matter  how 
niiK^ ;  enough  to  live  on.  More  ;  for 
she  had  saved  a  little  and  added  to  it. 
Betsey  funded  her  property  for  some 
time,  and  then,  by  the  advice  of  her 
nan  of  business,  laid  it  out  on  landed 
security.  That  did  very  well,  and  re- 
turned very  good  interest,  till  Betsey 
was  paid  off.  I  am  talking  of  Betsey 
Its  if  she  was  a  man-of-war.  Well  I 
Then,  Betsey  had  to  look  about  her, 
for  a  new  investment.  She  thought  she 
wsra  wiser,  now,  than  her  man  of  busi- 
ness, who  was  not  such  a  good  man  of 
business  by  this  time,  as  he  used  to  be, 
-^  I  am  alluding  to  your  father,  Agnes, 
•-•-and  she  took  it  into  her  head  to  lay 
it  out  for  herself.  So  she  took  her 
pigs,"  said  my  aunt,  "to  a  foreign 
market;  and  a  very  bad  market  it 
turned  out  to  be.  First,  she  lost  in  the 
mining  way,  and  then  she  lost  in  the 
diving  way, ---fishing  up  treasure,  or 
some  such  Tom  Tidier  nonsense,"  ex- 
plained my  aunt,  rubbing  her  nose  ; 
''and  then  she  lost  in  the  mining  way 
again,  and  last  of  all,  to  set  the  thing 
entirely  to  rights,  she  lost  in  the  bank- 
ing way.  1  don't  know  what  the  Bank 
snares  were  worth  for  a  little  while,'* 
said  my  aunt ;  "  cent  per  cent  was  the 
lowest  of  it,  I  believe ;  but  the  Bank 
was  at  the  other  end  of  the  world,  and 
tumbled  into  space^  for  what  I  know ; 
aoayhow,  it  fell  to  pieces,  and  never  will 
aad  never  can  pay  sixpence;  and 
Betsey's  sixpences  were  all  there,  and 
there  s  an  end  of  them.  Least  said, 
soonest  mended  I " 

My  aunt  concluded  this  philosophical 
sfMamary,  by  fixing  her  eyes  witli  a  kind 
of  triumph  on  Agnes,  whose  color  was 
gsadually  returning. 
'  "  Dear  Miss  Trotwood,  is  that  all  the 
history  ? "  said  Agnes. 

**I  hope  it's  enough,  child,**  said 
my  aunt  "If  there  had  been  more 
money  to  lose,  it  would  n't  have  been 
alt,  I  dare  say.  Betsey  would  have 
contrived  to  throw  that  after  the  rest, 
and  make  another  chapter,  I  have  little 
donbt  But,  there  was  no  more  money, 
atod  there 's  no  more  story." 

Agnes  had  listened  at  first  with  sus- 
pended breath.     Her  color  still  came 
aad  we&t,  but  she  breathed  more  fireely. 
—  X9 


I  thought  I  knew  why.  I  thought  she 
had  had  some  fear  that  her  uuhappy 
father  might  be  in  some  way  to  blame 
for  what  had  happened.  My  aunt  took 
her  hand  in  hers,  and  laughed. 

'*Is  that  all?"  repeated  my  aunt 
"Why,  yes,  that's  all,  except,  *And 
she  lived  happy  ever  afterwards.'  Per- 
haps I  may  add  that  of  Betsey  yet,  one 
of  these  days.  Now,  Agnes,  you  have 
a  wise  head.  So  have  you.  Trot,  in 
some  things,  though  I  can't  compliment 
you  always  "  ;  and  here  my  aunt  shook 
her  own  at  me,  with  an  energy  peculiar 
to  herself.  "  What 's  to  be  done  ? 
Here's  the  cottage,  taking  one  time 
with  another,  will  produce,  say  seventy 
pounds  a  year.  I  think  we  may  safely 
put  it  down  at  that  Well  I  —  That 's 
all  we  've  got,"  said  my  aunt ;  with 
whom  it  was  an  idiosyncrasy,  as  it  is 
with  some  horses,  to  stop  very  short 
when  she  appeared  to  be  m  a  fair  way 
of  going  on  for  a  long  while. 

"Then,"  said  my  aunt,  after  a  rest, 
"  there  's  Dick.  He 's  good  for  a  hun- 
dred a  year,  but  of  course  that  must  be 
expended  on  himself  I  would  sooner 
send  him  away,  though  I  know  I  am 
the  only  person  who  appreciates  him, 
than  have  him  and  not  spend  his  money 
on  himself  How  can  Trot  and  I  do 
best  upon  our  means  ?  What  do  you 
say,  Agnes?" 

"  /  say,  aunt"  I  interposed,  "  that  I 
must  do  somethin]^  !  '* 

"  Go  for  a  soldier,  do  you  mean  ?  *• 
returned  my  aunt,  alarmed  ;  "  or  go  to 
sea  ?  I  won't  hear  of  it  You  are  to 
be  a  proctor.  We  're  not  going  to  have 
any  knockings  on  the  head  in  this  ^m*- 
ily,  if  you  please,  sir." 

I  was  about  to  explain  that  I  was  not 
desirous  of  introducing  that  mode  of 
povision  into  the  famUy,  when  Agnes 
inquired  if  my  rooms  were  held  for  any 
long  term  ? 

"You  come  to  the  point,  my  dear," 
said  my  aunt  ^ "  They  are  not  to  be 
got  rid  of,  for  six  months  at  least,  un- 
less they  could  be  underlet,  and  that  I 
don't  believe.  The  last  man  died  here. 
Five  people  out  of  six  would  die  —  of 
course  —  of  that  woman  in  nankeen 
with  the  flannel  petticoat.  I  have  a 
little  ready  money ;  and  I  agree  with 


Jive  me  cerm  oui  nere,  ano  gei  jjicjc  a 
bedroom  hard  by.*' 

I  thought  it  my  duty  to  hint  at  the 
discomfort  my  aunt  would  sustain,  from 
living  in  a  continual  state  of  guerilla 
warfare  with  Mrs.  Crupp ;  but  she  dis- 
posed of  that  objection  summarily  by 
declaring,  thatj  on  the  first  demonstra- 
tion of  hostilities,  she  was  prepared  to 
astonish  Mrs.  Crupp  for  the  whole  re- 
mainder of  her  natural  life. 

*•  I  have  been  thinking,  Trotwood," 
said  Agnes,  difGidently,  "that  if  yon 
had  time  —  '* 

"  I  have  a  good  deal  of  time,  Agnes. 
I  am  always  disengaged  after  four  or 
five  o'clock,  and  I  have  time  early  in 
the  morning.  In  one  way  and  anoth- 
er," said  I,  conscious  of  reddening  a 
little  as  I  thought  of  the  hours  and 
hours  I  had  devoted  to  digging  about 
town,  and  to  and  firo  upon  the  Norwood 
Road,  "  I  have  abundance  of  time." 

"  I  know^ou  would  not  mind,"  said 
Agnes,  coming  to  me,  and  speaking  in  a 
low  voice,  so  full  of  sweet  and  hopeful 
consideration  that  I  hear  it  now,  "  the 
duties  of  a  secretary." 

"  Mind,  my  dear  Agnes  ?  " 
.  "  Because,''  continued  Agpes,  "  Doc- 
tor Strong  has  acted  on  his  intention  of 
retiring,  and  has  come  to  live  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  he  asked  i^apa,  I  know,  if  he 
could  recommend  him  one.  Don't  you 
think  he  would  rather  have  his  favor- 
ite old  pupil  near  him,  than  anybody 
else?" 

"Dear  Agpes!"  said  I.  "What 
should  I  do  without  you  1  You  are  al- 
ways my  good  angel.  I  told  you  so.  I 
never  think  of  you  in  any  other  light." 

Agnes  answered  with  her"  pleasant 
laugh,  that  one  eood  Angel  (meaning 
Dora)  was  enough  ;  and  went  on  to  re- 
mind me  that  the  Doctor  had  been 
used  to  occupy  himself  in  his  study, 
early  in  the  morning,  apd  in  the  even- 
ing, —  and  that  pi-obably  my  leisure 
would  suit  his  requirements  very  well. 
I  was  scarcely  more  delighted  with  the 
prospect  of  earning  my  own  bread, 
than  with  the  hope  of  earning  it  under 
mv  old  master ;  in  short,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  Agnes,  I  sat  down  and  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Doctor,  statini^  my  ob- 


day  at  ten  in  tne  forenoon.  Tms  i  a^ 
dressed  to  Highgate,  —  for  in  that  place, 
so  memorable  to  me,  he  lived,  —  and 
went  and  posted,  myself,  without  losing 
a  minute. 

Wherever  Agnes  was,  some  agreeable 
token  of  her  noiseless  presence  seemed 
inseparable  from  the  place.  When  I 
came  bade,  I  found  my  aunt's  birds 
hanging,  just  as  they  had  hung  so  long 
in  the  parlor  window  of  the  cottage^ 
and  my  easy-chair  imitating  my  aunt^s 
much  easier  chair  in  its  position  at  tht 
open  window ;  and  even  the  round 
green  fan,  which  my  aunt  had  brought 
away  with  her,  screwed  on  to  the  wm- 
dow-sill.^  I  knew  who  had  done.  aU 
this,  by  its  seeming  to  have  quietly  done 
itself;  and  I  should  have  known  in  a 
moment  who  had  arranged  my  neglect- 
ed books  in  the  old  order  of  my  school 
days,  even  if  I  had  supposed  Agnes  to 
be  miles  away,  instead  of  seeing  her 
busy  with  them,  and  smiling  at  the  4isr 
order  into  which  they  had  fallen. 

My  aunt  was  quite  gracious  on  the 
subject  of  the  Thames  (it  really  did  lock 
very  well  with  the  sun  upon  it,  though 
not  like  the  sea  before  the  CottageX 
but  she  could  not  relent  towards  the 
London  smoke,  which,  she  said,  "  pepr 
pered  everything."  A  complete  rev- 
olution, in  which  Peggotty  bore  a  prom- 
inent part,  was  being  effected  in  every 
comer  of  my  rooms,  in  regard  of  this 
pepper ;  and  I  was  looking  on,  thinking 
how  little  even  Peggotty  seemed  to  do 
with  a  good  deal  of  bustle,  and  how 
much  Agnes  did  without  any  bustle  at 
all,  when  a  knock  came  at  the  door. 

"  I  think,"  said  Agnes,  turning  pal^ 
"it's  papa.  He  promised  me  that  he 
would  come." 

I  opened  the  door,  ahd  admitted,  not 
only  Mr.  Wickfield,.  but  Uriali  H©«a>- 
I  had  not  seen  Mr.  Wickfield  for  some 
time.^  I  was  prepared  for  a  great  change 
in  him,  %fiter  what  I  had  heard  from 
Agnes,  but  his  appearance  shocked 
me. 

It  was  not  that  he  looked  tnatiy 
years  older,  though  still  ^  dressed  Mvl^L 
the  old  scrupulous  cleanliness;  or  thkt 
there  was  an  unwholesome  ruddine$s 
upon  his  face;  or  that  his  eyes  w«{e.iUll 
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m  liSoAdshot ;  or  that  there  vrsA  a  ner- 
vous trembling  in  his  hand,  the  cause  of 
which  I  knew,  and  had  for  some  years 
seen  at  work.  It  was  not  that  he  had 
lost  his  good  looks,  or  his  old  bearing 
of  a  eentleman,  —  for  that  he  had  not,  — 
but  the  thing  that  struck  me  most,  was, 
that,  with  the  evidences  of  his  native 
.Superiority  still  upon  him,  he  should 
^bmit  himself  to  that  crawling  imper^ 
sonation  of  meanness,  Uriah  Heep. 
The  reversal  of  the  two  natures,  in  their 
relative  positions,  Uriah's  of  power  and 
Mr.  Wickfield's  of  dependence,  was  a 
Bight  more  painful  to  me  than  I  can 
express.  If  I  had  seen  an  Ape  taking 
command  of  a  Man,  I  should  hardly 
have  thought  it  a  more  degrading  spec- 
tacle. 

He  appeared  to  be  only  too  conscious 
«f  it  himself  When  he  came  in,  he 
istood  still ;  and  with  his  head  bowed» 
as  if  he  felt  it.  This  ^^as  only  for  a 
moment ;  for  Agnes  softly  said  to  him, 
•*  Papa !  Here  is  Miss  Trotwood,  — and 
Trotwood,  whom  you  have  not  seen  for 
along  whUe  1 "  and  then  he  approached, 
and  constrainedly  gave  my  aunt^  his 
tiand,  and  shook  hands  more  cordially 
with  me.  In  the  moment's  pause  I 
speak  of,  I  saw  Uriah's  countenance 
form  itself  into  a  most  ill-favored  smile, 
Agnes  saw  it  too,  I  think,  for  she  shrank 
^om  him. 

What  my  aunt  saw,  or  did  not  see,  I 
defy  the  saence  of  phjrsiognomy  to  have 
made  out,  without  her  own  consent.  I 
believe  there  never  was  anybody  with 
such  an  imperturbable  countenance 
ivhen  she  chose.  Her  face  might  have 
been  a  dead  wall  on  the  occasion  in 
<tuestion,  for  any  light  it  threw  upon 
her  thoughts ;  until  she  broke  silence 
.ivjth  her  usual  abruptness. 
•  "^Well,  Wickfieldl"  said  my  aunt; 
.iBid  he  looked  up  at  her  for  the  first 
tinjc.  **  I  have  been  telling  your  daugh- 
ter how  well  I  have  been  disposing  of 
ttiy  money  for  myself,  because  I  could 
n*f  trust  it  to  you,  as  you  were  growing 
r  in  business  matters.  We  have 
i  taking  counsel  together,  and  get- 
j;  on  very  well,  all  thmgs  considered, 
i  is  wortli  the  whole  firm,  in  my 
_  Jlon/' 
'*ntX  iikay  umbfy  make  the femark»" 


said  Uriah  Hecp.  with  ft  writhe,  •>! 
folly  agree  with  Miss  Betsey  Trotwood, 
and  should  be  only  too  appy  if  Misft 
Agnes  was  a  partner." 

^'  You  *re  a  imrtner  yourself,  you 
know,"  returned  my  aunt,  "and  that 'ft 
about  enough  for  you,  I  expect.  How 
do  you  find  yourself,  sir  ? " 

In  acknowledgment  of  this  question, 
addressed  to  him  with  extraordinary 
curtness,  Mr.  Heep,  uncomfortably 
clutching  the  blue  bag  he  carried,  re- 
lied that  he  was  pretty  well,  he  thanked 
ray  aunt,  and  hoped  she  was  the  same; 

"And  you.  Master — I  should  say". 
Mister  Coppcrfield,"  pursued  Uriah. 
•*  I  hope  I  see  you  well !  I  am  rejoiced 
to  see  you.  Mister  Copperfield.  even 
under  present  circumstances."  I  be- 
lieved that;  for  he  seemed  to  relish 
them  very  much.  "Present  circum- 
stances is  not  what  your  fiiends  would 
wish  for  you.  Mister  Copperfield,  but  it 
is  n't  money  makes  the  man ;  it  *s  —  I 
am  really  unequal  with  my  umbJepow- 
ers  to  exprea  what  it  is,^'  said  Uria!^ 
with  a  iawning  jerk,  "but  it  isn't 
money  1 " 

Here  he  shook  hand$  with  me:  not 
in  the  common  way,  but  standing  at  a 

food  distance  fi-om  me,  and  lifting  my 
and  up  and  down  fike  a  pump-handl^ 
that  he  was  a  little  aftaid  of 

"  And  how  do  you  think  we  are  look- 
ing, Master  Copperfield,  —  I  should 
say.  Mister?"  fawned  Uriah.  "Don't 
you  find  Mr.  Wickfield  blooming,  sir? 
Years  don't  tell  much  in  our  firm,  Mas- 
ter Copperfield,  except  in  raising  up  the 
umble,  namely,  mother  and  self,  —  and 
in  developing,"  he  added  as  an  after- 
thought, "  the  beautifiil,  namely.  Miss 
Agnls." 

He  jerked  himself  about,  after  this 
compliment,  in  such  an  intolerable  man- 
ner, that  my  aunt,  who  had  sat  looking 
straight  at  him,  lost  all  patience. 

"  Deuce  take  the  man  !  "  said  my 
aunt,  sternly,  "what's  he  about? 
Don't  be  galvanic,  sir ! " 

"  I  ask  vour  pardon.  Miss  Trotwood," 
Hetumed  Uriah ;  "  I  'm  aware  your  're 
nervous." 

"  Go  along  with  you,  sir !  **  said  my 
aunt,  anything  but  appeased.  **  Don't 
presume  tp  say  so  t    i  am  nothing  of 
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tiie  sort  If  you  're  an  eel,  sir,  conduct 
yourself  like  one.  If  you're  a  man, 
control  your  limbs,  sir !  Good  God  I  " 
said  my  aunt,  with  great  indignation, 
"  I  am  not  gomg  to  be  serpentined  and 
corkscrewed  out  of  my  senses  !  " 

Mr.  Heep  was  rather  abashed,  as 
most  people  might  have  been,  by  this 
explosion ;  which  derived  great  addi- 
tional force  from  the  indignant  manner 
in  which  my  aunt  afterwards  moved  in 
her  chair,  and  shook  her  head  as  if  she 
were  making  snaps  or  bounces  at  him. 
But  he  said  to  me  aside  in  a  meek 
voice,  — 

"I  am  well  aware,  Master  Copper- 
field,  that  Miss  Trotwood,  though  an 
excellent  lady,  has  a  quick  temper 
(indeed,  I  thmk  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  her,  when  1  was  an  umble 
clerk,  before  you  did.  Master  Copper- 
field),  and  it 's  only  natural,  I  am  sure, 
that  it  should  be  made  quicker  by  pres- 
ent circumstances.  The  wonder  is, 
that  it  is  n't  much  worse  1  I  only  called 
to  say  that  if  there  was  anything  we 
could  do,  in  present  circumstances, 
mother  or  selfi  or  Wickfield  and  Heep, 
we  should  be  really  glad.  I  may  go  so 
fiir?"  said  Uriah,  with  a  sickly  smile 
at  his  partner. 

"  Uriah  Heep,"  said  Mr.  Wickfield, 
in  a  monotonous  forced  way,  "  is  active 
in  the  business,  Trotwood.  What  he 
says,  I  Quite  concur  in.  You  know  I 
had  an  old  interest  in  you.  Apart  from 
that,  what  Uriah  says  I  quite  concur 
in ! " 

"  O,  what  a  reward  it  is,"  said  Uriah, 
drawing  up  one  leg,  at  the  risk  of  bring- 
ing down  upon  himself  another  visita- 
tion from  my  aunt,  "  to  be  so  trusted  in  I 
But  I  hope  I  am  able  to  do  something 
to  relieve  him  from  the  fatigues  of 
business.  Master  Copperfield  ! " 

"  Uriah  Heep  is  a  great  relief  to  me," 
said  Mr.  Wickfield,  in  the  same  dull 
voice.  *'  It 's  a  load  off  my  mind,  Trot- 
wood, to  have  such  a  partner." 

The  red  fox  made  him  say  all  this,  I 
knew,  to  exhibit  him  to  me  m  the  light 
he  had  indicated  on  the  night  when  he 
poisoned  my  rest.  I  saw  the  same  ill- 
nivored  smile  upon  his  face  again,  and 
saw  how  he  watched  me. 

"You  are  not  goings  papa?"  said 


Agnes,  anxiously.  **  Will  you  not  walk 
back  with  Trotwood  and  me  ?  " 

He  would  have  looked  to  Uriah,  I 
believe,  before  replying,  if  that  worthy 
had  not  anticipated  him. 

"  I  am  bespoke  myself,"  said  Uriah, 
**  on  business ;  otherwise  I  should  have 
been  appy  to  have  kept  with  my  friends. 
But  I  leave  my  partner  to  represent  the 
firm.     Miss  Agnes,  ever  yours  !    I  wish 

}rou  good  day,  Master  Copperfield,  and 
eave  my  umble  respects  for  Miss  Bet- 
sey Trotwood." 

With  those  words,  he  retired,  kissing 
his  great  hand,  and  leering  at  us  like  a 
mask. 

We  sat  there,  talking  about  our  pleas- 
ant old  Canterbury  days,  an  hour  or  two. 
Mr.  Wickfield,  left  to  Agnes,  soon  be- 
came more  like  his  former  seLf :  though 
tliere  was  a  settled  depression  upon  him, 
which  he  never  shook  off.  For  all  that, 
he  brightened;  and  had  an  evident 
pleasure  in  hearing  us  recall  the  little 
incidents  of  our  old  life,  many  of  which 
he  remembered  very  well.  He  said  it 
was  like  those  times,  to  be  alone  with 
Agnes  and  me  again ;  and  he  wished  to 
Heaven  they  had  never  changed.  1  am 
sure  there  was  an  influence  in  the  placid 
face  of  Agnes,  and  in  the  very  touch  of 
her  hand  upon  his  arm,  that  did  won- 
ders for  him. 

My  aunt  (who  was  busy  nearly  all  this 
while  with  Peggotty,  in  the  inner  room) 
would  not  accompany  us  to  the  place 
where  the^  were  staying,  but  insisted 
on  my  going ;  and  I  went.  We  dined 
together.  After  dinner,  Agnes  sat  be- 
side him,  as  of  old,  and  poured  out  his 
wine.  He  took  what  she  gave  him, 
and  no  more, — like  a  child,  —  and  we 
all  three  sat  together  at  a  window  a» 
the  evening  gathered  in.  When  it  was 
almost  dark,  he  lay  down  on  a  sofa, 
Agnes  pillowing  his  head  and  bending 
over  him  a  little  while;  and  when  she 
came  back  to  the  window,  it  was  not  so 
dark  but  I  could  see  tears  glittering  in 
her  eyes. 

I  pray  Heaven  that  I  never  may  for- 
get the  dear  girl  in  her  love  and  truth, 
at  that  time  of  m^  life  ;  for  if  I  should, 
I  must  be  drawing  near  the  end,  and 
then  I  would  desire  to  remember  her 
best  I    She  filled  my  heart  with  such 
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good  lesoludofDS,  strengthened  mj 
weakness  so,  by  her  example,  so  di- 
rected—  I  know  not  how,  she  was  too 
modest  and  gentle  to  advise  me  in 
many  words  —  the  wandering  ardor  and 
unsettled  purpose  within  me,  that  all 
the  little  good  I  have  done,  and  all  the 
harm  I  have  foihorae,  I  solemnly  be- 
lieve I  may  refer  to  her. 

And  how  she  spoke^  to  me  of  Dora, 
sitting  at  the  window  in  the  dark ;  lis- 
tened to  my  praises  of  her;  praised 
a^ain ;  and  round  the  little  fairy-figure 
shed  some  glimpses  of  her  own  pure 
light,  that  made  it  yet  more  precious 
and  more  innocent  to  me  I  O  Agnes, 
sister  of  my  boyhood,  if  I  had  known 
then,  what  I  knew  long  afterwards !  — 

There  was  a  beggar  in  the  street, 
when  I  went  down ;  and  as  I  turned 
tolS  head  towards  the  window,  thinking 
of  her  calm,  seraphic  eyes,  he  made  me 
start  by  muttering,  as  if  he  were  an 
echo  of  the  mormng :  — 

"  Blind  I  Blind  !  Blind  I " 
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ENTHUSIASM. 

I  BEGAN  the  next  day  with  another 
dive  into  the  Roman  bath,  and  then 
started  for  Highgate.  I  was  not  dis- 
pirited now.  I  was  not  afraid  of  the 
shabby  coat,  and  had  no  yearnings  after 
gallant  grays.  My  whole  mai^ner  of 
thinking  of  our  late  misfortune  was 
changed.  What  I  had  to  do  was,  to 
show  my  aunt  that  her  past  goodness  to 
me  had  not  been  thrown  away  on  an 
insensible,  imgrateful  object  ^  What  I 
had  to  do  was,  to  turn  the  painful  dis- 
cipline of  my  younger  days  to  account, 
by  going  to  work  with  a  resolute  and 
steady  heart.  What  I  had  to  do  was, 
to  take  my  woodman's  axe  in  my  hand, 
and  clear  my  own  way  through  the  for- 
est of  difficulty,  by  cutting  down  the 
trees  until  I  came  to  Dora.  And  I 
went  on  at  a  mighty  rate,  as  if  it  could 
be  done  by  walking. 

When  I  found  myself  on  the  familiar 
Highgate  road,  pursuing  such  a  differ- 
ent eixand  firom  that  old  one  of  pleas- 


ure, with  which  it  was  associated,  it 
seemed  as  if  a  complete  change  bad 
come  on  my  whole  life.  But  that  did 
not  discourage  me.  Witli  the  new  life, 
came  new  purpose,  new  intention. 
Great  was  the  labor ;  priceless  the  re- 
ward. Dora  was  the  reward,  and  Dora 
must  be  won. 

I  got  into  such  a  transport,  that  I  felt 
quite  sorry  my  coat  was  not  a  little 
snabby  already.  I  wanted  to  be  cut- 
ting at  those  trees  in  the  forest  of  diflS- 
culty,  under  circumstances  that  should 
prove  my  strength.  I  had  a  good  mind 
to  ask  an  old  man,  in  wire  spectacles, 
who  was  breaking  stones  upon  the  road, 
to  lend  me  his  hammer  for  a  little 
while,  and  let  me  be^n  to  beat  a  path 
to  Dora  out  of  granite.  I  stiipulated 
nwself  into  such  a  heat,  and  got  so  out 
of^  breath,  that  I  felt  as  if  I  liad  been 
earning  I  don't  know  how  much.  In 
this  state,  I  went  into  a  cottage  that  I 
saw  was  to  let,  and  examined  it  nar- 
rowly, —  for  I  felt  it  necessary  to  be 
Sactical.  It  would  do  for  me  and 
ora  admirably:  with  a  little  front 
garden  for  Jip  to  run  about  in,  and  bailc 
at  the  tradespeople  through  the  railings, 
and  a  capital  room  up  stairs  for  my 
aunt.  I  came  out  again,  hotter  and 
faster  than  ever,  and  dashed  up  to  High- 
gate,  at  such  a  rate  that  I  was  there  an 
hour  too  early;  and,  though  I  had  not 
been,  should  have  been  obliged  to  stroll 
about  to  cool  myself,  before  I  was  at  all 
presentable. 

My  firet  care,  after  puttixue;  myself 
under  this  necessary  course  of^prepara- 
tiop,  was  to  find  the  Doctor's  house.  It 
was  not  in  that  part  of  Highgate  where 
Mrs.  Steerforth  lived,  but  quite  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  little  town.  When  I 
had  made  this  discovery,  I  went  back^ 
in  an  attraction  I  could  not  resist,  to  a 
lane  by  Mrs.  Steerforth's  and  looked 
over  the  comer  of  the  garden  wall.  His 
room  was  shut  up  close.  The  conserva- 
tory doors  were  standing  open,  and  Ro- 
sa Dartle  was  walking,  bareheaded,  'yvith 
a  quick  impetuous  step,  up  and  down  a 
gravel  walk  on  one  side  of  the  lawn.   She 

Sve  me  the  idea  of  some  fierce  thin^, 
at  was  dragging  the  length  of  its  chain 
to  and  fro  upon  a  beaten  track,  and 
wearing  its  heart  out. 


I  came  sofUy  away  from  my  place  of 
obaerration,  aad  avoiding  that  part  of 
the  neighborhood,  and  wishing  I  had 
not  gone  near  it,  strolled  about  until 
it  was  ten  o'clodu  The  church  with  the 
slender  spire,  that  stands  on  the  top  of 
the  hill  now,  was  not  there  then  to  tell 
me  the  time.    An  old  red-brick  man- 

-  sion,  used  as  a  school,  was  in  its  place  : 
and  a  fine  old  house  it  must  have 
been  to  go  to  school  at,  as  I  recollect 
it 

When  I  approached  the  Doctor*s-cot- 
tage,  —  a  pretty  old  place,  on  which  he 
seemed  to  have  expended  some  money, 
if  I  might  jud^e  from  the  embellisn- 

-  ments  and  repairs  that  had  the  look  of 
being  just  completed,  —  I  saw  him  walk- 
ing w  the  garden  at  the  side,  gaiters 
and  all,  as  It  he  had  never  left  off  walk- 
ing since  the  days  of  my  pupilage.  He 
h«^  his  old  companions  about  him  too ; 
for  there  were  plenty  of  high  trees  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  two  or  three 
rooks  were  on  the  grass,  looking  after 
him,  as  if  they  had  been  written  to 
about  him  by  the  Canterbury  rooks, 
and  were  observing  him  closely  in  con- 
sequence. 

XnowinK  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
attracting  nis  attention  from  that  dis- 
tance, I  made  bold  to  open  the  gate, 
and  walk  after  him,  so  as  to  meet  him 
when  he  should  turn  round.  When  he 
did,  and  came  towards  me,  he  looked  at 
me  thoughtfully  for  a  few  moments,  evi- 
dently without  thinking  about  me  at  all ; 
and  then  his  benevolent  face  expressed 
extraordinary  pleasure,  and  be  took  me 
by  both  hands. 

"  Why,  my  dear  Copperfield,"  said 
the  Doctor ;  "  you  are  a  man  I  How 
do  you  do  ?  I  am  delighted  to  see  you. 
My  dear  Copperfield,  how  very  much 
you  have  improved!  You  are  quite  — 
yes — dear  me  1" 

I  hoped  he  was  well,  and  Mrs.  Strong 
toa 

"  O  dear,  yes  I "  said  the  Doctor ; 
'*  Annie's  quite  well,  and  she '11  be  de- 
lighted to  see  you.  You  were  always 
her  favorite.  She  said  so,  last  night, 
when  I  showed  her  your  letter.  And— 
yes  to  be  sure  —  you  recollect  Mr.  Jack 
Maldon,  Copperfield?  " 

"  Perfectly,  sir." 


«  Of  ararse,"  said  the  Doctor.  «*fo 
be  sure.    He  *s  pretty  well,  too." 

*'Has  he  come  home,  sir?'*  I  m« 
quired. 

"From  India?'*  said  the  Doctor. 
"Yes.  Mr.  Jack  Maldon  couldn't 
bear  the  climate,  my  dear.  Mrs.  Marlt- 
lehara,  —  you  have  not  forgotten  Mt& 
Markleham?" 

Forgotten  the  Old  Soldier  I  And  m 
that  short  time  I 

"  Mrs.  Markleham,"  said  the  Doctcn-, 
"was  quite  vexed  about  him,  poor 
thing:  so  we  have  got  him  at  home 
again ;  and  we  have  bought  him  z  litde 
Patent  place,  which  agrees  with  him 
much  better."  ' 

I  knew  enough  of  Mr.  Jack  Malddn 
to  suspect  from  this  account  that  It  was 
a  place  where  there  was  not  much  to  do, 
and  which  was  pretty  well  paid.  The 
Doctor,  walking  up  and  down  with  his 
hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  his  kind 
face  turned  encouragingly  to  mine,  went 
on:  — 

"  Now,  my  dear  Copperfield,  in  refiEr- 
ence  to  this  proposal  of  yours.  It's 
very  grati^ring  and  agreeable  to  roe,  I 
am  sure ;  out  don't  you  think  ^ou  could 
do  better.  You  achieved  distinction, 
you  know,  when  you  were  with  us. 
You  are  qualified  for  many  good  things. 
You  have  laid  a  foundation  that  an^ 
edifice  may  be  raised  upon ;  and  is  it 
not  a  pity  that  you  should  devote  the 
spring-time  of  your  life  to  such  a  poor 
pursuit  as  I  can  offer? " 

I  be9ame  very  glowing  again,  and, 
expressm^  myself  in  a  rhapsodical  style, 
I  am  afraid,  urged  my  request  strongly ; 
reminding  the  Doctor  that  I  had  already 
a  profession. 

"  Well,  well,"  rettimed  the  Doctor, 
"  that 's  true.  Certainly,  your  having  a 
profession,  and  being  actually  eng^ed 
m  studying  it,  makes  a  difference.  But, 
my  good  young  friend,  what 's  seventy 
pounds  a  year  f" 

"  It  doubles  our  income.  Doctor 
Strong,"  said  I. 

"  Dear  me  I "  replied  the  Doctor. 
"  To  think  of  that  1  Not  that  I  mean 
to  say  it's  rigidly  limited  to  seventy 
pounds  a  year,  because  I  have  always 
contemplated  making  any  young  friend 
I  might  thus  employ  a  presiut-tba 
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,  VikdouBtedly,"  said  the  Doctor,  still 
talking  me  up  and  down  with  his  hand 
.  1^  fiy  shoulder.  "  I  have  always  taken 
ah  annual  present  into  account. 
,  "My  dear  tutor,"  said  I  (now,  really, 
without  any  nonsense),  "  to  whom  I  owe 
more  obligations  already  than  I  ever 
p»a.  acknowledge—  " 

"No,  no,"  interposed  the  Doctor. 
.^♦'Pawlonmel" 

**  If  you  will  take  such  time  as  I  have, . 
and.Uiajt  is  my  mornings  and  evenings, 
'  JEUid  can  think  it  worth  seventy  pounds 
.a  year,  you  will  do  me  such  a  service 
.as  1  cannot  express." 

"  Dear  me ! "  said  the  Doctor,  inno- 
■  cently.  "  To  think  that  so  little  should 
.go  for  so  much!  Dear,  dear!  And 
,  when  you  can  do  better,  you  will  ?  On 
your  word,  now  ? "  said  the  Doctor,  — 
which  he  had  always  made  a  very  grave 
.  appeal  to  the  honor  of  us  boys. 

"  On  my  word,  sir  ! "  I  returned,  an- 
swering in  our  old  school  manner. 

"Then  be  it  so,"  said  the  Doctor, 
..CJbapi^ing  me  on  the  shoidder,  and  still 
,  keeping  his  hand  there,  as  we  still 
walked  up  and  down. 

"  And  I  shall  be  twenty  times  happi- 
er, sir,"  said  I,  with  a  little  —  I  hope 
.  innocent  —  flattery,  "  if  my  employment 
is  to  be  on  the  Dictionary." 
TheDoctorstopped,  smilingly  clapped 
-  me  on  tlie  shoulder  again,  and  exclaimed. 
With  a  triumph  most  delightful  to  be- 
Hold,  a^if  I  had  penetrated  to  the  pro- 
fonndest  depths  ot  mortal  sagacity,  ''^My 
dear  youn§  friend,  you  have  hit  it  It 
IS  the  Dictionary  !  " 

How  could  it  be  anything  else  !    His 
pockets  were  as  full  of^it  as  his  head.    It 
was  sticking  out  of  him  in  all  directions. 
,He  told  me  that  since  his  retirement 
'  from  scholastic  life,   he  had  been  ad- 
vancing with  it  wonderfully ;  and  that 
nothing  could  suit  him  better  than  the 
;  proposed  arrangenients  for  morning  and 
evening  work,  as  it  was  his  custom  to 
...  walk  about  in  the  daytime  with  his  con- 
'  sidering  cap  on.     His  papers  were  in  a 
.,  little  confusion,  in  consequence  of  Mr. 
,  Jack  Maldon  having  lately  proffered  his 
'.[.  I  occasional  services  as  an  amanuensis,  and 
"not  being  accustomed  to  that  occupa- 
;'  tion ;  but  we  should  soon  put  right  what 
"^ina  amiss,    and   go   on   swimmingly. 


Afterwards,  when  we  were  fairly  at  our 
work,  I  found  Mr.  Jack  Maldon^s  eifforts 
more  troublesome  to  me  than  I  had  ex- 
pected, as  he  had  not  confined  himself 
to  making  numerous  mistakes,  but  had 
sketched  so  many  soldiers  and  ladies' 
heads  over  the  Doctor's  manuscript, 
that  I  often  became  involved  in  laby- 
rinths of  obscurity. 

The  Doctor  was  quite  happy  in  the 
prospect  of  our  going  to  work  together 
on  that  wonderfiil  performance,  and  we 
settled  to  begin  next  morning  at  seven 
o'clock.  W®  ^^'^  *o  work  two  hours 
every  morning,  and  two  or  three  hours 
every  night,  except  on  Saturdays,  when 
I  was  to  rest.  On  Sundays^  of  course,  I 
was  to  rest  also,  and  I  considered  these 
very  easv  terms. 

Our  plans  being  thus  Arranged  to  our 
mutual  satisfaction,  the  Doctor  took  me 
into  the  house  to  present  me  to  Mrs. 
Strong,  whom  we  found  in  the  Doctor's 
new  study,  dusting  his  books,  — a  free- 
dom which  he  never  permitted  anybody 
else  to  take  with  those  sacred  favorites. 

They  had  postponed  their  breakfast 
on  my  account,  and  we  sat  down  to  ta- 
ble together.  We  had  not  been  seated 
long,  wlien  I  saw  an  approaching  arri- 
val in  Mrs.  Strong's  face,  before  I  heard 
any  sound  of  it.  A  gentleman  on  horse- 
back came  to  the  gate,  and  leading  his 
horse  into  the  little  court,  with  the  bri- 
dle over  his  arm,  as  if  he  were  quite  at 
home,  tied  him  to  a  ring  in  the  empty 
coach-house  wall,  and  came  into  the 
breakfast-parior,  whip  in  hand.  It  was 
Mr.  Jack  Maldon  j  and  Mr.  Jack  Mal- 
don was  not  at  all  improved  by  India,  I 
thought  I  was  in  a  state  of*^  ferocious 
virtue,  however,  as  to  young  men  who 
were  not  cutting  down  the  trees  in  the 
forest  of  difficiilty ;  and  my  impression 
must  be  received  with  due  allo^^-ance. 

"  Mr.  Jack  !  "  said  the  Doctor. 
"Copperfieldl" 

Mr.  Jack  Maldon  shook  hands  with 
me,  but  not  very  warmly,  I  believed ; 
and  with  an  air  of  languid  patronage,  at 
which  I  secretly  took  great  umbrage. 
But  his  languor  altogether  was  quite  a 
wonderful  sight,  except  when  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  his  cousin  Annie. 

"  Have  you  breakfasted  this  momipg, 
Mr.  Jack?  "  said  the  Doctor. 


replied,  with  his  head  thrown  back  in  an 
easv-chair.    "  I  find  it  bores  me." 

Is  there  any  news  to-day  ?  "  inquired 
the  Doctor. 

"Nothing;  at  all,  sir,"  replied  Mr. 
Maldon.  '"There 's  an  account  about 
the  people  being  hungry  and  discon- 
tented down  in  the  North,  but  they 
are  always  being  hungry  and  discontent- 
ed somewhere." 

The  Doctor  looked  grave,  and  said, 
as  though  he  wished  to  change  the 
subject,  "Then  there's  no  news  at 
all;  and  no  news,  they  say,  is  good 
news." 

"There's  a  long  statement  in  the  pa- 
pers, sir,  about  a  murder,"  observed  Mr. 
Maldon.  "  But  somebody  is  always  be- 
ing murdered,  and  I  didn't  read  it." 

A  display  of  indifference  to  all  the  ac- 
tions and  passions  of  mankind  was  not 
supposed  to  be  such  a  distinguished 
quality  at  that  time,  I  think,  as  I  have 
observed  it  to  be  considered  since.  I 
have  known  it  very  fashionable  indeed. 
I  have  seen  it  displayed  with  such  suc- 
cess, that  I  have  encountered  some  fine 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  might  as  well 
have  been  bom  caterpillars.  Perhaps  it 
impressed  me  the  more  then,  because 
it  was  new  to  me ;  but  it  certainly  did 
not  tend  to  exalt  my  opinion  of,  or  to 
strengthen  my  confidence  in,  Mr.  Jack 
Maldon. 

^ "  I  came  out  to  inquire  whether  An- 
nie woidd  like  to  go  to  the  opera  to- 
night," said  Mr.  Maldon,  turning  to 
her.  "  It 's  the  last  good  night  there 
will  be,  this  season  ;  and  there 's  a  sing- 
er there  whom  she  really  ought  to  hear. 
She  is  perfectly  exquisite.  Besides 
which,  she  is  so  charmingly  ugly,"  re- 
lapsing into  languor. 

The  Doctor,  ever  pleased  with  what 
was  likely  to  please  his  young  wife, 
turned  to  her  and  said, — 

"  You  must  go,  Annie.  You  must  go." 

"  I  would  rather  not,**  she  said  to  the 
Doctor.  "  I  prefer  to  remain  at  home. 
I  would  much  rather  remain  at  home." 

Without  looking  at  her  cousin,  she 
then  addressed  me,  and  asked  me  about 
Agnes,  and  whether  she  should  see  her, 
and  whether  she  was  not  likely  to  come 
that  day ;  and  was  so  mucli  disturbed, 


buttering  his  toast,  could  be  blmd  t^" 
what  was  so  obvious. 

But  he  saw  nothing.    He  told  her/  ' 
good-naturedly,  that  she  was  young  and 
ought  to  be  amused  and  entertained,  and' 
must  not  allow  herself  to  be  made  dull 
by  a  dull  old  fellow.    Moreover,  he  ssud^  ■ 
he  wanted  to  hear  her  sing  all  the  new 
singer's  songs  to  him  ;  and  how  ooBid  -' 
she  do  that  well,  unless  she  went  ?    So  -^ ' 
the  Doctor  persisted  in  .making  the  en^ 
gagement  for  her,  and  Mr.  Jack  Msd^ 
don  was  to  come  back  to  dinner.    This 
concluded,  he  went  to  his  Patent  place, 
I  suppose ;  but  at  all  events  went  away ' 
on  his  horse,  looking  very  idle. 

I  was  curious  to  find  out  next  mom-  '■ 
ing  whether  she  had  been.  She  had  ' 
not,  but  had  sent  into  London  to  put 
her  cousin  off;  and  had  gone  out  in 
the  afternoon  to  see  Agnes,  and  had 
prevailed  upon  the  Doctor  to  go  with 
her;  and  they  had  walked  home  by 
the  fields,  the  Doctor  told  mc,  the 
evening  being  delightful.  I  wondered 
then  whether  she  would  have  gone  if 
Agnes  had  not  been  in  town,  and 
whether  Agnes  had  some  good  influ- 
ence over  her  too ! 

She  did  not  look  very  hai^y,  I  thought; ' 
but  it  was  a  good  face,  or  a  very  false 
one.  I  often  glanced  at  it,  for  she  sat 
in  the  window  all  the  time  we  were  at 
work;  and  made  our  break^t,  which 
we  took  by  snatches  as  we  were  em.- 
ployed.  When  I  left,  at  nine  o'clock, 
she  was  kneeling  on  the  ground  at  the 
Doctor's  feet,  putting  on  bis  shoes  and 
gaiters  for  him.  There  was  a  softened 
shade  upon  her  face,  thrown  fitsm  some 
green  leaves  overhanging  the  open  win- 
dow of  the  low  room  ;  and  I  thought,  all 
the  way  to  Doctors'  Commons,  of  the 
night  when  I  had  seen  it  looking  at  him' 
as  he  read. 

I  was  ijretty  busy  now ;  up  at  five  in 
the  morning,  and  home  at  nine  or  ten  at 
night  But  I  had  infinite  satisfaction 
in  being  so  closely  engaged,  and  nev<* 
er  walked  slowly  on  any  account,  and 
felt  enthusiastically  that  the  more  I 
tired  myself,  the  more  I  was  doing  to  - 
deserve  Dora.  I  had  not  revealed  my- 
self in  my  altered  character  to  Dora  yet, 
because  she  was  coming  to  see  Mn».. 
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l^tBsiii  a  few  days,  and  I  deferred  all  I 
ha4  to  ten  her  until  then ;  merely  in- 
forming her  in  my  letters  (all  our 
consaiunications  were  secretly  forwarded 
tldEQugJi  Miss  Mills),  that  I  had  much  to 
teUhei.  In  the  mean  time,  I  put  my- 
self on  a  sbcn-t  allowance  of  bear's  grease, 
wl^Uy  abandoned  scented  soap  and  lav- 
endei^water,  and  sold  off  three  waist- 
coets  at  a  prodigious  sacrifice,  as  being 
too^uxurioiis  for  my  stem  career. 

Not  satisfied  with  all  these  proceed- 
ings, but  burning  with  impatience  to  do 
something  more,  I  went  to  see  Trad- 
dies,  now  lodging  up  behind  the  para- 
pet of  a  house  m  Castle  Street,  Hol- 
Dom.  Mr.  Dick,  who  had  been  with 
ma  to  Highgate  twice  already,  and  had 
resunied  his  companionship  with  the 
Doctor.  I  took  with  me. 

I  took  Mr.  Dick  with  me,  because, 
acntely  sensitive  to  my  aunt's  reverses, 
and  sincerely  believing  that  no  ealley- 
slaire  or  convict  worked  as  I  did,  he 
had  begun  to  fi-et  and  worry  himself 
out  of  spirits  and  appetite,  as  having 
nothing  usefid  to^  do.  In  this  condi- 
tiodt  he  felt  more  incapable  of  finishing 
the  Memorial  than  ever;  and  the  hard- 
er he  worked  at  it,  the  oftener  that  un- 
lucjt.^  head  of  King  Charles  the  First 

§ot  into  it.  Seriously  apprehending 
liat  his  malady  would  increase,  unless 
werput  some  innocent  deception  upon 
him  and  caused  him  to  believe  that  he 
wasusefiil,  or  unless  we  could  put  him 
in  the  way  of  being  really  useful  (which 
would  be  better),  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
try  if  Traddles  could  help  us.  Before 
we  went,  I  wrote  Traddles  a  fiill  state- 
ment of  all  that  had  happened,  and 
Traddles  wrote  me  back  a  capital  an- 
swer, expressive  of  his  sympathy  and 
friendship. 

We  found  him  hard  at  work  with  his 
inkstand  and  papers,  refireshed  by  the 
sight  of  the  flowerpot-stand  and  the  lit- 
tle n>und  table  in  a  comer  of  the  small 
apartment.  He  received  us  cordially, 
and  made  fiiends  with  Mr.  Dick  in  a 
moment  Mr.  Dick  professed  an  abso- 
lute certainty  of  havmg  seen  him  be- 
fore^.and  we  Doth  said,  *  Very  likely." 

The  first  subject  on  which  I  had  to 
consult  Traddles  was  this.  I  had 
heani  that  many  men  distinguished  in 


various  pursuits  had  begun  life  by  re- 
porting the  debates  in  Parliament  . 
Traddles  having  mentioned  newspapers 
to  me,  as  one  of  his  hopes,  I  had  put 
the  two  things  together,  and  told  Trad- 
dles in  my  letter  that  I  wished  to  know 
how  I  could  qualify  myself  for  this  pur- 
suit. Traddles  now  informed  me,  as 
the  result  of  his  inc^uiries,  that  the  mere 
mechanical  acquisition  necessary,  ex- 
cept in  rare  cases,  for  thorough  excel- 
lence in  it,  that  is  to  say,  a  perfect  and 
entire  command  of  the  mystery  of  short- 
hand writing  and  reading,  was  about 
equal  in  difficulty  to  the  mastery  of  six 
languages;  and  that  it  might  perhaps 
be  attained,  by  dint  of  perseverance,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years.  Traddles 
reasonably  supposed  that  this  would 
settle  the  business ;  but  I,  only  feeling 
that  here  indeed  were  a  few  tall  trees  to 
be  hewn  down,  immediately  resolved  to 
work  my  way  on  to  Dora  through  this 
thicket,  axe  in  hand. 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  my 
dear  Traddles  I "  said  I.  "  I  '11  begin 
to-morrow." 

'  Traddles  looked  astonished,  as  he 
well  might ;  but  he  had  no  notion  as 
yet  of  my  rapturous  condition. 

"  I  'U  buy  a  book,"  said  I,  **  with  a 
good  scheme  of  this  art  in  it ;  .  I  '11 
work  at  it  at  the  Commons,  where  I 
have  n't  half  enough  to  do ;  I  '11  take 
down  the  speeches  in  our  court  for  prac- 
tice. Traddles,  my  dear  fellow,  I  *11 
master  it  I " 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Traddles,  opening 
his  eyes,  '*  I  had  no  idea  you  were 
such  a  determined  character,  Copper- 
field  I " 

I  don't  know  how  he  should  have 
had,  for  it  was  new  enough  to  me.  I 
passed  that  off,  and  brought  Mr.  Dick 
on  the  carpet 

"You  see,"  said  Mr.  Dick,  wistfully, 
"  if  I  could  exert  myself,  Mr.  Traddles, 
—  if  I  could  beat  a  drum;  or  blow 
anything ! " 

Poor  fellow!  I  have  little  doubt  he 
would  have  preferred  such  an  employ- 
ment in  his  heart  to  all  others.  Trad- 
dles, who  would  not  have  smiled  for 
the  world,  replied  composedly,  — 

"But  you  are  a  venr  good  penman, 
sir.    You  told  me  so,  Copperfield  ? " 
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'*Excenentt"  slud  I.  And  indeed 
he  was.  He  wrote  with  extraordinaiy 
neatness. 

**  Don't  you  think,"  said  Traddles, 
**  you  could  copy  writings,  sir,  if  I  got 
them  for  you?" 

Mr.  Dick  k)oked  doubtfully  at  me. 
"Eh,  Trotwood?" 

I  shook  my  head.  Mr.  Dick  shook 
his,  and  sighed.  "  Tell  him  about  the 
Memorial^"  said  Mr.  Dick. 

I  exi^med  to  Traddles  that  there 
was  a  difficulty  in  keepingKing  Charles 
the  Fint  out  of  Mr.  Dick's  manu- 
scripts ;  Bir.  Dick  in  the  mean'  while 
looking  very  deferentially  and  seriously 
at  Traddles,  and  socking  his  thumb. 

"  But  these  writings,  you  know,  that 
I  speak  of,  are  already  drawn  up  and 
finished,"  said  Traddles  after  a  little 
consideration.  "  Mr.  Dick  has  nothing 
to  do  with  them.  Would  n't  that  make 
a  difference,  Copperfield?  At  all 
events  would  n't  it  be  well  to  try  ?  " 

This  gave  us  new  hope.  Traddles 
and  I  layine  our  heads  together  apart, 
while  Mr.  Dick  anxiously  watched  us 
from  his  chair,  we  concocted  a  scheme 
in  virtue  of  which  we  got  him  to  work 
next  day  with  triumphant  success. 

On  a  table  by  the  window  in  Buck- 
ingham Street,  we  set  out  the  work 
Traddles  procured  for  hinf,  —  which 
was  to  make,  I  forget  how  many  copies 
of  a  legal  document  about  some  right 
of  way,  —  and  on  another  table  we  spread 
the  last  unfinished  original  of  the  great 
Memorial.  Our  instructions  to  Mr. 
Dick  were  that  he  should  copv  exactly 
what  he  had  before  him,  without  the 
least  departure  fnm.  the  original;  and 
that  when  he  felt  it  necessary  to  make 
the  slightest  allusion  to  King  Charles 
the  First,  he  should  fly  to  the  Memori- 
al. We  exhorted  hhn  to  be  resolute  in 
this,  and  left  my  aunt  to  observe  him. 
My  aunt  reported  to  us,  afterwards, 
that,  at  first,  ne  was  like  a  man  playing 
the  kettle-drums,  and  constantly  divid- 
ed his  attentions  between  the  two ;  but 
that,  finding  this  confuse  and  fiiti^e 
faim,  and  having  his  copy  there,^  plainly 
before  his  eyes,  he  soon  sat  at  it  in  an 
orderly,  busmess-like  manner,  and  post- 
poned the  Memorial  to  a  more  con- 
venient time.    In  a  word,  although  we 


took  great  care  that  he  riioold  ^wTtio 
more  to  do  than  was  good  for  hins^  and 
although  he  did  not  begin  with  tiie  Ike- 
ginning  of  a  week,  he  earned  by'  the 
following  Saturday  nieht  ten  abilHflgs 
and  nine  pence  ;  ana  never,  whale  £ 
live,  shall  I  fbiiget  his  ^oing  aboal^!to 
all  the  shops  in  the  neig^TOrhocai'lo 
change  this  treasure  into  sixpences,.br 
his  bringing  them  to  my  aunt  ananged 
in  the  form  of  a  heart  upon  a  waiter, 
with  tears  of  joy  and  pride  in  his  ^ss. 
He  was  like  one  under  the  propitious 
influence  of  a  charm,  fi?om  the  moncht 
of  his  being  useftiUy  employed ;  and  if 
there  were  a  happy  man  in  the  wOiid, 
that  Saturday  night,  it  was  the  gratefid 
creature  who  thought  my  aunt  the  Aiost 
wonderful  woman  in  existence,  and  me 
the  most  wonderful  young  man. 

"  No  starving  now,  Trotwood,"  said 
Mr.  Dick,  shaking  hands  with  me  in  a 
comer.  "  I  '11  provide  for  her,  sir  I " 
and  he  flourished  his  ten  fingers  in  the 
air,  as  if  thev  were  ten  banks. 

I  hardlv  know  which  was  the  bettler 
pleased,  Traddles  or  I. 

"  It  really,"  said  Traddles,  suddeafy, 
taking  a  letter  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
giving  it  to  me,  "put  Mr.  Micawtaer 
quite  out  of  my  head ! " 

The  letter  (Mr.  Micawber  never 
missed  any  possible  opportunity  of 
writing  a  letter)  was  addressed  to  me, 
"  By  the  kindness  of  T.  Traddles,  Bs- 

anire,  of  the  Inner  Temple.''    It  ran 
tius :  — 

"My  dbar  Coppbrpibld: — 

"You  may  possibly  not  be  unpM- 
pared  to  receive  the  intimation  that 
something  has  turned  up.  I  may  have 
mentionea  to  you  on  a  former  occaaon 
that  I  was  in  expectation  of  such  an 
event 

"  I  am  about  to  establish  myseirin 
one  of  the  provincial  towns  of  our  ia.- 
vored  island  (where  the  society  maj  be 
described  as  a  happy  admixture  of  the 
a^cidtural  and  the  clerical),  in  imme- 
diate connection  with  one  of  the  learned 
professions.  Mrs.  Micawber  and  4Air 
offspring  will  accompany  me.  Our 
ashes,  at  a  future  period,  will  probaUy 
be  found  commingled  in  the  cemetery 
attached  to  a  venerable  pile,  far-nAfcn 
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vih»C{^  to  wliieh  I  ttftt  has  aeqotred 
'  > »  sqnitatioii,  dbail  I  say  from  Chum  to 
sFeru? 

".•  "In  biddkig  adieu  to  the  modern 
r:;fiabyk>n»  where  we  have  undergone 
.'many  vicissitudes,  I  trust  not  ignobly, 
c  Jdn.  Micawber  and  myself  cannot  dis- 
from   our  minds  that  we  part. 


It  may  be  for  yenrs  and  it  may  be 
\  forever,  widi  an  individual  linked  by 
,  I  atnoBg  associations  to  the  altar  of  our 

r  dosoestic  life.  I£^  on  the  eve  of  such  a 
z  depurtme,  you  will  accompany  our  mu- 
-tual  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Traddle^  to 
'  our  present  abode^  and  there  recipro- 

'  Cate  the  wishes  natural  to  the  occasion, 

t«u  wiU  coafier  a  Boon 

"One 
"Who 
"Is 
"Ever  yours, 
"WiLKiNS  Micawber." 

I  was  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Micawber 
t  lad  got  rid  of  his  dust  and  ashes,  and 
that  something  really  had  turned  up  at 
last.  Learning  from  Traddles  that  the 
invitation  referred  to  the  evening  then 
.  wearing  away,  I  expressed  my  readiness 
to  do  honor  to  it ;  and  we  went  off  to- 
gedier  to  the  lodging  which  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber occupied  as  Mr.  Mortimer,  and 
'  which  was  situated  near  the  top  of  the 
:  6nw's  Inn  Road. 

..  "nie  heaources  of  this  lodging  were  so 

limited,  that  we^  found  the  twins,  now 

some  eight  or  nine  years  old,  reposing 

in  a  tum-up  bedstead  in  the  family  sit- 

'-ting'^room,  where  Mr.   Micawber  had 

{itepared,  in  a  wash-hand-stand   jutg, 

.  what  he  caUed  a  *'  Brew  "  of  the  agree- 

.  4bie  beven^  for  which  he  was  famous. 

::!  had  the  pleasure,  on  this  occasion,  <^ 

renewing  the  acquaintance  of  Master 

.iMkawber,  whom  I  found  a  promising 

.boy  of  about  twelve  or  thirteen,  very 

subject   to   that   restlessness   of  limb 

t^.-Whieh  is  not  an  unfirequent  phenome- 

4xm  in  youths  of  his  a^e.    I  also  be- 

'  came  once  more  known  to  his  sister, 

-..Miss  Micawber,  in  whom,  as  Mr.  Mi- 

.  eawber  told  us,  "  hex  mother  renewed 

■  her  youth,  like  the  Phoenix." 

"My  deau*   Copperfield,"  said  Mr. 
Micawber*  "younalf  and  Mr.  Trad* 


dies  find  us  on  the  btiak  of  migrfttita, 
and  will  excuse  any  little  disconfeirts 
incidental  to  that  position." 

Glancing  round  as  I  made  a  suitable 
reply,  I  observed  that  the  family  effiscts 
were  already  packed,  and  that  the 
amount  of  luggage  was  by  no  means 
overwhelming.  I  congratulated  Mrs. 
Micawber  on  the  ai»a-oaching  change. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Copperfield,**  said 
Mrs.  Micawber,  "Of  your  friendly  In- 
terest in  all  our  a£^irs  I  am  well  as- 
sured. My  fiunily  may  consider  it  ban- 
ishment, if  they  please;  but  I  am  a 
wife  and  mother^  and  I  neter  will  de- 
sert Mr.  Micawber." 

Traddles  appealed  tOy  b)r  Mrs.  Mi- 
cawber's  eye,  feelingly  acquiesced. 

"That,*^  said  Mrs.  Micawber,— 
"  that,  at  least,  is  my  view,  my  dear  Mr. 
Copperfield  and  Mr.  Traddles,  of  the  ob- 
ligation which  I  took  upon  myself  when 
I  repeated  the  irrevocable  words,  'I, 
Emma,  take  thee,  Wilkins.'  I  read  the 
service  over  with  a  flat  candle  on  the 
previous  night,  and  the  conclusion  I 
derived  from  it  was,  that  I  never  could 
desert  Mr.  Micawber.  And,"  said 
Mrs.  Micawber,  "  though  it  is  possible 
I  may  be  mistaken  in  my  view  of  the 
ceremony,  I  never  will ! " 

"  My  dear,**  said  Mr.  Micawber  a  lit- 
tle impatiently,  "I  am  not  conscious 
that  you  are  expected  to  do  anything  of 
the  sort" 

"  I  am  aware,  my  dear  Mr.  Copper- 
field,'*  pursued  Mrs.  Micawber,  "  that 
I  am  now  about  to  cast  my  lot  among 
strangers;  and  I  am  also  aware  that 
the  various  members  of  my  fiimily,  to 
whom  Mr.  Micawber  has  written  in  the 
most  gentlemanly  terms,  announcing 
that  fact,  have  not  taken  the  least  no* 
tice  of  Mr.  Micawber's  communication. 
■Indeed  I  may  be  superstitious,'*  said 
Mrs.  Micawber,  "  but  it  appears  to  me 
that  Mr.  Micawber  is  destined  never  to 
receive  any  answers  whatever  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  communications 
ne  writes.  I  may  augur  from  the  silence 
of  my  fomily,  that  they  object  to  the 
resolution  I  have  taken;  but  I  should 
not  allow  myself  to  be  swerved  from  the 
path  of  duty,  Mr.  Copperfield,  even  by 
my  papa  and  manuna,  were  they  stiu 
living." 
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I  expressed  my  opinion  that  this  was 
going  m  the  right  direction. 

"  It  may  be  a  sacrifice,"  said  Mrs. 
Micawber,  "to  immure  one's  self  in  a 
Cathedral  town ;  but  surely,  Mr.  Cop- 
perfield,  if  it  is  a  sacrifice  in  me,  it  is 
much  more  a  sacrifice  in  a  man  of  Mr. 
Micawber's  abilities.'* 

"0,  you  are  going  to  a  Cathedral 
town  ? "  said  I. 

Mr.  Micawber,  who  had  been  heli)ing 
us  all,  out  of  the  wash-hand-stand  jug, 
replied,  — 

"To  Canterbury.  In  fact,  my  dear 
Copperfield,  I  have  entered  into  ar- 
rangements, by  virtue  of  which  I  stand 
pledged  and  contracted  to  our  friend 
Heepj  to  assist  and  serve  him  in  the 
capacity  of —  and  to  be  —  his  confiden- 
tial clerk." 

I  stared  at  Mr.  Micawber,  who  great- 
ly enjoyed  my  surprise. 

"  I  am  bound  to  state  to  you,"  he 
said,  with  an  official  air,  "  that  the  busi- 
ness habits,  and  the  prudent  sugges- 
tions, of  Mrs.  Micawber,  have  in  a  great 
measure  conduced  to  this  result.    The 

gauntlet,  to  which  Mrs.  Micawber  re- 
srred  upon  a  former  occasion,  being 
thrown  down  in  the  form  of  an  adver- 
tisement, was  taken  up  by  my  friend 
Heep,  and  led  to  a  mutual  recognition. 
Of  my  friend  Heep,"  said  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber, "  who  is  a  ^  man  of  remarkable 
shrewdness,  I  desire  to  sjieak  with  all 
possible  respect.  My  friend  Heep  has 
not  fixed  the  positive  remuneration  at 
too  high  a  figure,  but  he  has  made  a 
great  deal,  in  the  way  of  extrication 
from  the  pressure  of  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties, contmgent  on  the  value  of  my  ser- 
vices ;  and  on  the  value  of  those  servi- 
ces I  pin  my  faith.  Such  address  and 
intelligence  as  I  chance  to  possess," 
said  Mr.  Micawber,  boastfully  dispar- 
aging himself,  with  the  old  genteel  air. 
"  will  be  devoted  to  ray  friend  Heep's 
service.  I  have  already  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  law,  —  as  a  defendant  on 
civil  process,  —  and  I  shall  immediately 
apply  myself  to  the  Commentaries  of 
one  of  the  most  eminent  and  remarka- 
ble of  our  English  Jurists.  I  believe  it 
is  unnecessary  to  add  that  I  allude  to 
Mr.  Justice  Blackstone." 
These  observations,  and  indeed  the 


greater  part  of  the  observatioiv  nM^tb 
that  evening,  were  intemq)ted  kw  ;M*» 
Micawber's  discovering  that  Master 
Micawber  was  sitting  on  his  bootj^  or 
holding  his  head  on  with  both  arms.  «[^ 
if  he  felt  it  loose,  or  accidentaUy  kicler 
ing  Traddles  under  the  table,  or  shvl^ 
flin§  his  feet  over  one  another,  or  pto^ 
ducmg  them  at  distances  firom  bimMlf 
apparently  outrageous  to  nature,  &t  jijh 
ing  sideways  with  his  hair  among  the 
wine-glasses,  or  developing  his  restleefti 
ness  of  limb  in  some  other  form  inc<Hiic 
patible  with  the  general  interests  r^iof 
society ;  and  by  Master  Micawbef's 
receiving  those  discoveries  in  a  reseat-* 
fill  spirit.  I  sat  all  the  while,  aqaased 
by  Mr.  Micawber's  disclosure,  and  woa' 
dering  what  it  meant ;  until  Mrs.  Mi- 
cawber resumed  the  thread  of  the  dia*; 
course,  and  claimed  my  attention. 

"  What  I  particularly  request  Mr,« 
Micawber  to  be  careful  of  is,"  satid 
Mrs.  Micawber,  "  that  he  does  not,  n^ 
dear  Mr,  Copperfield,  in  applying  him*: 
self  to  this  subordinate  branch  of  thCt 
law,  place  it  out  of  his  power  to  rise, 
ultimately,  to  the  top  of  the  tree.  I  a$l 
convinced  that  Mr.  Micawber,  giving: 
his  mind  to  a  profession  so  adapted  to 
his  fertile  resources,  and  his  flow  lOf 
language,  must  distinguish  hiraselC.' 
Nov/,  for  example,  Mr.  Traddles,"  said 
Mrs.  Micawber,  assuming  a  profouqd^ 
air,  "  a  Judge,  or  even  say  a  Chanod.'-  • 
lor.  Does  an  individual  place  himself, 
beyond  the  pale  of  those  preferraeat^- 
by  entering  on  such  an  office  as  Mr. 
Micawber  has  accepted? " 

"  My  dear,"  observed  Mr.   Micaw- . 
ber,  but  glancing  inquisitively  at  Trad- 
dles, too;  "we  have  time  enough  be-i 
fore  us,  for  the  consideration  of  those 
questions." 

"  Micawber,"  she  returned,  "  no  I... 
Your  mistake  in  life  is,  that  you  do  not 
look  forward  far  enough.  You  an* . 
bound  in  justice  to  your  feraily,  if  not 
to  yourself,  to  take  in  at  a  comprehen-..- 
sive  glance  the  extremest  point  in  the 
horizon  to  which  your  abilities  may  lead  . 
you." 

Mr.  Micawber  coughed,  and  drank/, 
his  punch  with  an  air  of  exceeding  s^t-*/. 
is&ction,  —still  glancing  at  Traddl^^,* 
as'  if  he  desired  to  have  his  opinion. 
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**Why,  the-  plain  state  of  the  case, 
lilttr.  Wicawber,"  said  Traddles,  mild- 
ly "breaking  the  truth  to  her,   "  I  mean 
the  Teal  prosaic  fact,  you  know  —  " 
I »"  Jost  sOj"  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  "my 
^ar  Mr.   Traddles,   I  wish  to  be  as 
prosaic  and  literal  as  possible  on  a  sub- 
ject of  so  much  importance." 
'"  —  Is,"  said  Traddles,   "that  this 
bmneh  of  the  law,  even  if  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber were  a  regular  solicitor  —  " 
•  ■*  Exactly  so,"  returned  Mrs.  Micaw- 
bwf.    ^"  wilkins,    you    are    squinting, 
and  wul  not  be  able  to  get  your  eyes 
Uck.'^) 

r  ♦*  —  Has  nothing,"  pursued  Traddles, 
"  to  do  with  that.  Only  a  barrister  is 
•l^ble  for  such  preferments ;  and  Mr. 
Micawber  could  not  be  a  barrister, 
without  being  entered  at  an  inn  of  court 
zA  a  student,  for  five  years." 

"  Do  I  follow  you  ? "  said  Mrs.  Mi- 
cawber, with  her  most  a£Eible  air  of 
business.  "  Do  I  understand,  m^  dear 
Mr.  Traddles,  that,  at  the  expiration  of 
that  period,  Mr.  Micawber  would  be 
digible  as  a  Judge  or  Chancellor  ? " 

■"He  would  be  eligible"  returned 
Tfaddles,  with  a  strong  emphasis  on 
t^at  word. 

*' Thank  you,"  said  Mrs."  Micawber. 
^♦That  is  quite  sufficient.  If  such  is 
the  case,  and  Mr.  Micawber  forfeits  no 
privilege  by  entering  on  these  duties, 
my  anxiety  is  set  at  rest.  I  speak," 
^fd  Mrs.  Micawber,  "as  a  female, 
necessarily  ;  but  I  have  always  been  of 
ot>inton  that  Mr.  Micawber  possesses 
what  I  have  heard  my  jjapa  call,  when 
I  lived  at  home,  the  judicial  mind  ;  and 
I  hope  Mr.  Micawber  is  now  entering 
on  a  field  where  that  mind  will  develop 
it^lf,  ^nd  take  a  commanding  station." 

'I  quite  believe  that  Mr.  Micawber 
saw  himself,  in  his  Judicial  mind's  eye, 
oh  the  woolsack.  He  passed  his  hand 
complacently  over  his  bald  head,  and 
s^id  with  ostentatious  resignation  :  — 

-'"My dear,  we  will  not  anticipate  the 
decrees  of  fortune.  If  I  am  reserved 
ttf  wear  a  wi§,  I  am  at  least  prepared, 
externally,"  m  allusion  to  his  baldness, 
"  for  that  distinction.  I  do  not,"  said 
Mr.  Micawber,  "  regret  my  hair,  and  I 
may  have  been  deprived  of  it  for  a 
specific  purpose.    I  cannot  say.    It  is 


my  intention,  my  dear  Coppexfield,  to 
educate  my  son  for  the  Church  ;  I  will 
not  deny  that  I  should  be  happy,  on 
his  account,  to  attain  to  eminence." 

"  For  the  Church  ?  "  said  I,  still 
pondering,  between  whiles,  on  Uriah 
Heep. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Micawber.  "  He 
has  a  remarkable  head-voice,  and  will 
commence  as  a  chorister.  Our  resi- 
dence at  Canterbury,  and  our  local  con- 
nection, will,  no  doubt,  enable  him  to 
take  advantage  of  any  vacancy  that 
may  arise  in  the  Cathedral  corps."'* 

On  looking  at  Master  Micawber  again, 
I  saw  that  he  had  a  certain  expression 
of  face,  as  if  his  voice  were  behind  his 
eyebrows  ;  where  it  presently  appeared 
to  be,  on  his  sineing  us  (as  an  alter- 
native between  that  and  bed),  "The 
Woodpecker  tapping."  After  many 
compliments  on  this  performance,  we 
fell  into  some  general  conversation  ;  and 
as  I  was  too  full  of  my  desperate  inten- 
tions to  keep  my  altered  circumstances 
to  myself,  I  made  them  known  to  Mr. 
apd  Mrs.  Micawber.  I  cannot  express 
how  extremely  delighted  they  ooth 
were,  by  the  idea  of  my  aunt's  b.eing 
in  difficulties ;  and  how  comfortable  and 
friendly  it  made  them. 

When  we  were  nearly  come  to  the 
last  round  of  the  punch,  I  addressed 
myself  to  Traddles,  and  reminded  him 
that  we  must  not  separate,  without  wish- 
ing our  firiends  health,  happiness,  and 
success  in  their  new  career.  I  begged 
Mr.  Micawber  to  fill  us  bumpers,  and 
proposed  the  toast  in  due  form  :  shaking 
hands  with  him  across  the  table,  and 
kissing  Mrs.  Micawber,  to  commemo- 
rate that  eventful  occasion.  Traddles 
imitated  me  in  the  first  particular,  but 
did  not  consider  himself  a  sufficiently 
old  fi-iend  to  venture  on  the  second. 

"  My  dear  Copperfield,"  said  Mr. 
Micawber,  rising  with  one  of  his 
thumbs  in  each  of  his  waistcoat  pockets, 
"  the  companion  of  my  youth  :  if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  expression  —  and  my 
esteemed  firiend  Traddles:  if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  call  him  so  —  will  allow 
me,  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Micawber, 
myself,  and  our  offspring,  to  thank 
them  in  the  wannest  and  most  uncom- 
promising terms  for  their  good  wishes. 


a  migraaon  waicn  wiu  consign  us  lo  a 
perfectly  new  existence,"  Mr.  Micawber 
spoke  as  if  they  were  going  five  hundred 
thousand  miles,  "  I  should  offer  a  few 
valedictory  remarks  to  two  such  friends 
as  I  see  before  me.  But  all  that  I  have 
to  say  in  this  way,  I  have  said.  What- 
ever station  in  society  I  may  attain, 
through  the  medium  of  the  learned 
profession  of  which  I  am  aboiit  to  be- 
come an  unworthy  member,  I  ^i<dl 
endeavor  not  to  disgrace,  and  Mrs. 
Micawber  will  be  safe  to  adorn.  Under 
the  temporary  pressure  of  pecuniary 
liabilities,  contracted  with  a  view  to 
their  immediate  liquidation,  but  remain- 
inje;  unliquidated  through  a  combination 
ox  drcumstantts,  I  have  been  tmder 
the  necessity  of  assuming  a  garb  from 
which  my  natural  instincts  recc^,  —  I 
allude  to  spectacles,  —  and  i>ossessing 
myself  of  a  cognomen,  to  which  I  can 
establi^  no  legitimate  pretensions. 
All  I  have  to  say  on  that  score  is,  that 
the  cloud  has  passed  from  the  dreary 
scene,  and  the  God  of  Day  is  once 
more  hieh  upon  the  mountain-toi5s. 
On  Monday  next,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
four  o'clock  afternoon  coach  at  Canter- 
bury, my  foot  will  be  on  my  native 
heath,  —  my  name,  Micawber ! " 

Mr.  Micawber  resumed  his  seat  on 
the  dose  of  these  remarks,  and  drank 
two  glasses  of  punch  in  grave  succes- 
sion. He  then  said  with  much  solem- 
nity :  — 

"One  thing  more  I  have  to  do,  be- 
fore this  separation  is  complete,  and 
that  is  topenbrra  an  act  of  justice.  My 
friend  Mr.  Thomas  Traddles  has,  on 
two  several  occasions,  '  put  his  name,' 
if  I  may  use  a  common  expression,  to 
bills  of  exchange  for  my  accommodation. 
On  the  first  occasion  Mr.  Thomas. Trad- 
dles was  left  —  lei  me  say,  in  short,  in 
the  lurch.  The  fulfilment  of  the  second 
has  not  yet  arrived.  The  amount  of 
the  first  obligation,"  here  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber carefully  referred  to  papers^  "  was, 
I  believe,  twenty-three,  foiur,  nme  and 
a  half;  of  the  second,  according  to  my 
entry  of  that  transaction^  eighteen,  six, 
two.  These  sums,  united,  make  a 
total,  if  my  calciilation  is  correct, 
ai^oui^iii^  to  fbr^*on«,  ten,  eleven  and 


pernaps  oo  me  xoe  iav(Mr  lo  c^e^  tajd 
total?"  . 

I  did  so  and  found  it  correct, 

"To  leave  this  metropolis,"  said  Mr, 
Micawber,  "  and  my  friend  Mr.  Xhomas 
Traddles,  without  acquitting  myself  of 
the  pecuniary  part  oi  this  obligations 
would  weigh  upon  my  mind  to  ap 
insupportable  extent.  I  hav«,  thef«7 
fore,  prepared  for  my  firiend  Mr.  Thomas 
Traddles,  and  I  now  hold  in  my  hand< 
a  document,  which  accomplishes  tj^ 
desired  object  I  beg  to  band  to  vay 
friend  Mr.  Thomas  Traddles  my  I.  Q^ 
U.  for  forty-one,  ten,  deven  and  a  half.; 
and  I  am  happy  to  recover  my  mend 
dignity,  and  to  know  that  I  can  once 
more  walk  erect  before  my  fellow-man  1 " 

With  this  introduction  (whidi  greatly 
affected  him),  Mr.  Micawber  placed  hijs 
I.  p.  U.  in  the  hands  of  Traddles,  and 
said  he  wished  him  well  in  every  relar 
tion  in  life.  I  am  persuaded,  not  only 
that  this  was  quite  the  same  to  l|f  r. 
Micawber  as  paying  the  money,  but 
that  Traddles  himself  hardly  knew  thft 
difference  until  he  had  had  time  to  think 
about  it 

Mr.  Micawber  walked  so  erect  befort 
his  fellow-man,  on  the  strength  of  this 
virtuous  action,  that  his  diest  looked 
half  as  broad  again  when  he  lighted  i^ 
down  stairs.  We  parted  with  great 
heartiness  on  both  sides;  and  when  I 
had  seen  Traddles  to  his  own  door,  an4 
was  going  home  alone,  I  thought,  anM>nc 
the  other  odd  and  contradictory  things 
I  mused  upon,  that,  slippery  as  mK 
Micawber  was,  I  was  probably  indebted 
to  some  compassionate  recollection  he 
retained  of  me  as  his  boy  lodger,  for 
never  having  been  asked  by  him  fijfr 
money.  I  certainly  should  not  hav# 
had  the  moral  courage  to  refose  it ;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  he  knew  that  (to  his 
credit  be  it  written)  quite  as  weU  as  4 
did. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

A   LITTLE  COLD  WATJBR.  \ 

My  new  life  had  lasted  for  mor^  than 
a  week,  and  I  was  strongiBr  tl^HLtW 
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i»  Ihoae  tvetiaeBdoua  practical  resolu* 
fioRs  that  I  felt  the  cnsis  required.  I 
continued  to  walk  extremely  fast,  and 
to  have  a  ceneral  idea  that  I  wa»  get- 
ting on.  I  made  it  a  rule  to  take  as 
|iKieh  out  of  myself  as  I  possibly  could, 
m  my  way  of  doing  everything  to  which 
I  applied  my  energies.  I  made  a  per- 
fect victfan  of  myself.  I  even  enter- 
tained some  idea  of  putting  myself  on  a 
vegetable  diet,  vaguely  oonceivinj;  that, 
in  becoming  a  graminivorous  animal,  I 
Aeuld  eacnfice  to  Dora. 

As  yet,  little  Dora  was  quite  uncon- 
scious of  my  desperate  firmness,  other- 
V^e  than  as  my  letters  darkly  shad- 
owed it  forth.  But  another  Saturday 
^ame,  and  on  that  Saturday  evening 
^e  was  to  be  at  Miss  Mills's;  and 
when  Mr.  Mills  had  gone  to  bis  whist- 
dub  (telegraphed  to  me  in  the  street, 
bjr  a  bird-cage  in  the  drawing-room 
middle  window),  I  was  to  go  there  to 
tea. 

By  this  time,  we  were  quite  settled 
down  in  Buckingham^  Street,  where 
Mr.  Dick  continued  his  copying  in  a 
state  of  absolute  felicity.  My  aunt  had 
obtained  a  signal  victory  over  Mrs. 
Crupp^  by  paying  her  off,  throwing  the 
^rst  pitcher  she  planted  on  the  stairs 
out  of  window,  and  protecting  in  per- 
son, up  and  down  the  staircase,  a  su- 
bemuraerary  whom  she  engaged  from 
the  outer  world.  These  vigorous  meas- 
ures struck  such  terror  to  the  breast  of 
Mrs.  Crupp,  that  she  subsided  into  her 
own  kitchen,  under  the  impression  that 
my  aont  was  mad.  My  aunt  being  su- 
premely indifferent  to  Mrs.  Crupp's 
opinion  and  everybody  else%  and  rath- 
er favoring  than  discouraging  the  idea, 
Mrs,  Crupp,  of  \aX€  the  bold,  became 
^thin  a  few  days  so  faint-hearted,  that 
hrther  than  encounter  my  aunt  upon 
ihe  staircase,  she  would  endeavor  to 
hi*e  her  pjortly  form  behind  doors, — 
leaving  visible,  however,  a  wide  mar^n 
of  flannel  petticoat, — or  would  shrink 
into  dark  comers.  This  gave  my  aunt 
such  unspeakable  satisfaction,  that  I 
believe  she  took  a  delight  in  isrowling 
up  and  down,  with  her  bonnet  insanely 
perched  on  the  top  of  her  head,  at 
lifiea  when  Mrs.  Crupp  was  likely  to 
|Kfn-tfa«  way. 


My  aunt,  being  uncommonly  seat 
and  ingenious,  made  so  many  little  im- 
prov^nents  in  our  domestic  arrange- 
ments, that  I  seemed  to  be  richer  m- 
stead  of  poorer.  Among  the  rest,  she 
converted  the  pantry  into  a  dressing- 
room  for  me;  and  purchased  and  em- 
bellished a  bedstead  for  my  occupation, 
which  looked  as  like  a  bookcase  in  the 
daytime  as  a  bedstead  could.  I  was 
the  object  of  her  constant  solicitude; 
and  my  poor  mother  herself  could  not 
have  loved  me  better,  or  studied  more 
how  to  make  me  happy. 

Pc^otty  had  considered  herself  high- 
ly privileged  in  being  allowed  to  partici^ 
I»te  in  these  labors ;  and,  although  she 
still  retained  something  of  her  old  sen- 
timent of  awe  in  reference  to  my  aun^ 
had  received  so  many  marks  of  en- 
couragement and  confidence,  that  they 
were  the  best  friends  possible.  But 
the  time  had  now  come  (I  am  speaking 
of  the  Saturday  when  I  was  to  take  tea 
at  Miss  Mills's)  when  it  was  necessary 
for  her  to  return  home,  and  enter  on 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  she  had  un- 
dertaken in  behalf  of  Ham.  "  So  good 
by,  Barkis,"  said  my  aunt,  "and  take 
care  of  yourself!  I  am  sure  I  never 
thought  1  could  be  sorry  to  lose  you  I " 

I  took  Peggotty  to  the  coach-office, 
and  saw  her  off.  She  cried  at  parting, 
and  confided  her  brother  to  ray  friend- 
ship as  Ham  had  done.  We  had  heard 
nothing  of  him  since  he  went  away« 
that  sunny  afternoon. 

"And  now,  ray  own  dear  Davy," 
said  Peggotty,  "  i^  while  you  're  a  pren- 
tice, you  should  want  any  money  to 
spend ;  or  if,  when  you  're  out  of  your 
time,  my  dear,  you  should  want  any  to 
set  you  up  (and  you  must  do  one  or 
other,  or  both,  my  darling) ;  who  has 
such  a  good  right  to  ask  leave  to  lend  it 
you,  as  my  sweet  girl's  own  old  stupid 
me?'* 

I  was  not  so  savagely  independent  as 
to  say  anything  in  reply,  but  that  if  ever 
I  borrowed  money  of  any  one,  I  would 
borrow  it  of  her.  Next  to  acceptine  a 
large  sum  on  the  spot,  I  believe  this 

Sve  Peggotty  more  comfort  than  any* 
ing  I  could  have  done. 
"  And,   my»  dear  1 "  whispered  Peg* 
|ptty»  "teU  the  pretty  litt)«  a^gel  that 
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I  ^ould  so  have  liked  to  we  her,  only 
for  a  minute  !  And  tell  her  that  before 
she  marries  my  boy,  I'll  come  and 
make  your  house  so  beautiful  for  you, 
if  you  *11  let  me  1 " 

I  declared  that  nobody  else  should 
touch  it ;  and  this  gave  Peggotty  such 
delight,  that  she  went  away  in  good 
spirits. 

I  fatigued  myself  as  much  as  I  possi- 
bly couid  in  the  ComnKms  all  day,  by  a 
variety  of  devices,  and  at  the  appointed 
time  m  the  evening  repaired  to  Mr. 
Mills's  street  Mr.  Mills,  who  yiz&  a 
terrible  fellow  to  fiadl  asleep  after  dinner, 
had  not  yet  gone  out,  and  there  was  no 
bird-cage  in  tne  middle  window. 
.  He  kept  me  waiting  so  long,  that  I 
fervently  hoped  the  club  would  fine  him 
for  being  late.  At  last  he  came  out ; 
and  then  I  saw  my  own  Dora  hane  up 
the  bird-cage,  and  peep  into  the  hal- 
cony  to  look  for  me,  and  run  in  again 
when  she  saw  I  was  there,  while  Jip 
remained  behind,  to  bark  injuriously 
at  an  immense  butcher's  dog  in  the 
street,  who  could  have  taken  nim  like 
apilL 

X>ora  came  to  the  drawing-room  door 
to  meet  me ;  and  Jip  came  scrambling 
out,  tumbling  over  his  own  growls,  un- 
der the  impression  that  I  was  a  Bandit ; 
and  we  all  three  went  in,  as  happv  and 
loving  as  could  be.  I  soon  earned  des- 
olation into  the  bosom  of  our  joys, — 
not  that  I  meant  to  do  it,  but  that  I  was 
so  full  of  the  subject,  —  by  asking  Dora, 
without  the  smallest  preparation,  if  she 
could  love  a  beggar? 

My  pretty,  little,  startled  Dora  1  Her 
onlv  association  with  the  word  was  a 
yellow  fece  and  a  nightcap,  or  a  pair  of 
crutches,  or  a  wooden  leg,  or  a  dog  with 
a  decanter-stand  in  his  mouth,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind ;  and  she  stared  at 
me  with  the  most  delightful  wonder. 

**  How  can  you  ask  me  anything  so 
foolish  ?  "  pouted  Dora.  "  Love  a  beg- 
gar I" 

"Dora,  my  own  dearest!"  said  I. 
"/am  abe^ar!" 

"  How  can  you  be  such  a  silly  thing," 
replied  Dora,  slapping  my  hiuxd,  *'  as  to 
sit  there,  telling  such  stories  ?  I  'U 
make  Jip  bite  you ! " 

Her  riiildish  way  was  the  most  de- 


licious way  in  the  world  to  ine,  ^iWft 
was  necessary  to  be  explicit,  aod  I  aol* -. 
emnly  repeated,  — 

"Dora,  my  own  life,  I  am  yoHr^ 
ruined  David!" 

"  I  declare  I  '11  make  Jip  bite  you  \  **i 
said  Dora,  shaking  her  curl:^  "  if  y^u 
are  so  ridiculous." 

But  I  looked  so  serious,  that  Doea : 
left  off  shaking  her  curls,  and  laid  her: 
trembling  little  hand  upon  my  shoul$kr, 
and  first  looked  scared  and  aoxiousr-. 
tlien  began  to  cry.  That  was  dreadful;  .- 
I- fell  upon  my  knees  before  the  s^^- 
caressing  her  and  imploring  her  oot:i»^ 
rend  my  heart ;  but,  for  some  time,  pooi* 
little  Dora  did  nothing  but  exdaim  Q  • 
dear!  O  dear!  And  O,  she  was  so 
frightened  I  And  where  was  Julia  MiUsi 
And  O,  take  her  to  Julia  Mills,  and  gQ 
away,  please  I  until  I  was  almost  be- . 
side  myself. 

At  last,  after  an  agony  of  supplicatioa 
and  .protestation,  I  got  Dora  to  look  At. 
me,  with  a  horrified  expression  offac^ 
which  I  gradually  soothed  until  it  .was 
only  loving,  and  her  soft  pretty  cheek 
was  lying  against  mine.    Then  X  tc^d 
her,  with  my  arms  clasped  round  her,. , 
how  I  loved  her,  so  dearly,  andsode^jf-: 
ly^  how  I  felt  it  right  to  offer  to  release 
her  fix)m  her  engagement,  because  Dowr? 
I  was  poor ;  how  I  never  could  bear  it, 
or  recover  it,  if  I  lost  her ;  how  I  had'. 
no  fears  of  poverty,  if  she  had  none,  my . 
arm  being  nerved  and  my  heart  inspired 
by  her ;  how  I  was  already  working  witli 
a  courage  such  as  none  but  lovers  knew ; 
how  I  had  begun  to  be  practical,  and  to . 
look  into  the  future  :  how  a  crust  well  - 
earned  was  sweeter  fitr  than  a  feast  in- 
herited; and  much  more  to  the  same' 
puri>ose,  which  I  delivered  in  a  burst  of 
passionate  eloouence  quite  surprising;  to 
myself,  though   I   had  been  thinkmg. 
about  it,  day  and  night,  ever  since  my 
aunt  had  astonished  me. 

"  Is  your  heart  mine  still,  dear  Do-- 
ra.>  "  said  I,  rapturously,  for  I  knew  by- 
her  clinging  to  me  that  it  was. 

"  O  yes  !^'  cried  Dora,  "  O  yes,  it  'ar 
all  yours.     O,  don't  be  dreadful  I " 

/  dreadfyl  1    To  Dora  1 

"Don't  talk  about  being  poor,  and 
working  hard ! "  said  Dora,  nestling 
closer  to  me.    "  O  don't,  don't ! " 
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^^'Iffy  d«ai%st  love/'  said  I,  <'the 
cnaft  wttti  earned  — *' 

*'  O  yes ;  but  I  don't  want  to  heaur 
aAT  more  about  crusts  I "  said  Dora. 
"And  Jip  must  have  a  mutton-chop 
every  >Jay  at  twelve,  or  he  *11  die  \  ** 

•  I  was  charmed  with  her  childish, 
winning  way.  I  fondly  explained  to 
I>ora'tEat  Jip  should  have  his  mutton- 
chop  with  his  accustomed  regularity. 
I. drew  a  picture  of  our  frugal  home, 
made  independent  by  my  labor,  -> 
sketching  in  the  little  house  I  had  seen 
at-  Highgate,  and  my  aimt  in  her  room 
ut^'stiatirs. 

"I  am  not  dreadiiil  now,  Dora?" 
said  I,  tenderlv. 

;**0  no,  no  I"  cried  Dora.  "But  I 
hope  your  aunt  will  keep  in  her  own 
r6<»n  a  good  deal !  And  I  hope  she 's 
not  a  scolding  old  thing  1 " 

If  it  were  possible  for  me  to  love  Dora 
nKaMre  than  ever,  I  am  sure  I  did.  But 
I^felt  she  was  a  little  impracticable.  It 
damped  my  new-bom  ardor,  to  find  that 
atdor  so  difficult  of  communication  to 
her.  I  made  another  trial.  When  she 
waa  quite  herself  again,  and  was  curl- 
ing Jip*s  ears,  as  he  lay  upon  her  lap, 
I' became  grave,  and  said,  — 

'"My  own  I  May  I  mention  some- 
thing?" 

.  "O,  please  don't  be  practical  1 "  said 
Dora,  coaxingly.  "  Because  it  frightens 
xxtt  so !  '* 

•* Sweiet  heart  1 "  I  returned  ;  "there 
is  nothing  to  alarm  you  in  all  this.  I 
want  you  to  think  of  it  quite  differently. 
I  want  to  make  it  nerve  you,  and  inspire 
yon,  Dora ! " 

"  O,  but  that  ^B  so  shocking  I "  cried 
Dora. 

-*'My  love,  no.  Perseverance  and 
strength  of  character  will  enable  us  to 
bear  much  worse  things." 

."But  I  haven't  got  any  strength  at 
all,''  said  Dora,  shaking  her  curls. 
"  Have  I,  Jip?  O,  do  kiss  Jip,  and  be 
i4;i«eable  I " 

It  was  impossible  to  resist  kissing 
Jipi  when  she  held  him  up  to  me  for 
that  purpose,  putting  her  own  bright, 
rosy  little  mouth  into  kissing  form,  as 
she  directed  the  operation,  which  she 
insisted  should  be  performed  symmetri- 
cally, on  the  centre  of  his  nose.    I  ^d 


as  she  bade  me,  — rewarding  myself  af- 
terwards for  my  obedience,  —  and  she 
charmed  me  out  of  my  graver  character 
for  I  don't  know  how  long. 

"  But,  Dora,  my  beloved  I  "  said  I,  at 
last  resuming  it ;  "I  was  going  to  men- 
tion somethmg." 

The  Judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court 
might  have  fellen  in  love  with  her,  to 
see  her  fold  her  little  hands  and  hold 
them  up,  begging  and  praying  me  not 
to  be  dreadfuTany  more. 

"  Indeed  I  am  not  going  to  be,  my 
darling  I  "  I  assured  her.  "  But,  Dora, 
my  love,  if  you  will  sometimes  think,  — 
not  despondingly,  yon  know;  far  from 
that  I  —  but  if  you  will  sometimes  think 
— just  to  encourage  yourself — that  you 
are  engaged  to  a  poor  roan  —  " 

"  Don^t,  don't  I  Pray  don't  I  *'  cried 
Dora.     "  It  *s  so  very  dreadful  I " 

"  My  soul,  not  at  all !  "  said  I,  cheer- 
fully. "  If  you  will  sometimes  think  of 
that,  and  look  about  now  and  then  at 
your  papa's  housekeeping,  and  endear- 
or  to  acquire  a  little  luibit  —  of  ac- 
counts, for  instance  —  " 

Poor  little  Dora  received  this  sug- 
gestion with  something  that  was  half  a 
sob  and  half  a  scream. 

"  —  It  would  be  so  useful  to  us  after- 
wards," I  went  on.  "And  if  yoa 
would  promise  me  to  read  a  little, — a 
little  cookery-book  that  I  would  send 
you,  it  would  be  so  excellent  for  both  of 
us.  For  our  path  in  life,  my  Dora," 
said  I,  warming  with  the  subject,  "  is 
stony  and  rugged  now,  and  it  rests  with 
us  to  smooth  it.  We  must  fight  our 
way  onward.  We  must  be  brave. 
There  are  obstacles  to  be  met,  and  we 
must  meet  and  crush  them  I " 

I  was  going  on  at  a  great  rate,  with  a 
clenched  hand,  and  a  most  enthusiastic 
countenance ;  but  it  was  quite  unneces- 
sary to  proceed.  I  had  said  enough. 
I  had  done  it  again.  O,  she  was  so 
frightened  1  Q,  where  was  Julia  Mills  I 
O,  take  her  to  Julia  Mills,  and  go  away, 

S lease  1    So  that,  in  short,  I  was  quite 
istracted,  and  raved  about  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

I  thought  I  had  killed  her,  this  time. 
I  sprinkled  water  on  her  face.  I  went 
down  on  my  knees.  I  plucked  at  my 
hair.    I  denounced  myself  as  a  remoise- 


plored  her  forgiveness.  I  besought  her 
to  look  up.  I  ravaged  Miss  Mills's 
work-box  for  a  smelling-bottle,  and  in 
my  agony  of  mind  applied  an  ivory 
needle-case  instead,  and  dropped  all 
the  needles  over  Dora.  I  shodk  my 
,  fists  at  Jii3,  who  was  as  frantic  as  my- 
sel£  I  did  every  wild  extravagance 
that  could  be  done,  and  was  a  long  way 
beyond  the  end  of  my  wits  when  Miss 
Mills  came  into  the  room. 

"  Who  has  done  this  I  **  exclaimed 
Miss  Mills,  succoring  her  friend. 

I  replied,  "  /,  Miss  Mills  I  /  have 
done  It  I  Behold  the  destroyer  I "  — 
or  words  to  that  effect,  —  and  hid  my 
face  firom  the  light,  in  the  sofa-cush- 
ion. 

At  first  Miss  Mills  thought  it  was  a 
Quarrel,  and  that  we  were  verging  on 
the  Desert  of  Sahara  ;  but  she  soon 
found  out  how  matters  stood,  for  my 
dear  affectionate  little  Dora,  embracing 
her,  began  exclaiming  that  I  was  "a 
poor  laborer";  and  then  cried  for  me, 
and  embraced  me,  and  asked  me  would 
I  let  her  give  me  all  her  money  to  keep, 
and  then  fell  on  Miss  Mills's  neck, 
sobbing  as  if  her  tender  heart  were 
broken. 

Miss  Mills  must  have  been  born  to 
be  a  blessing  to  us.  She  ascertained 
from  me  in  a  few  words  what  it  was  all 
about,  comforted  Dora,  and  gradually 
convinced  her  that  I  was  not  a  laborer, 
— fi-om  my  manner  of  stating  the  case 
I  believe  Dora  concluded  that  I  was  a 
navigator,  and  went  balancing  myself 
up  and  down  a  plank  all  day  with  a 
wheelbarrow,  —  and  so  brought  us  to- 
gether in  peace.  When  we  were  quite 
composed,  and  Dora  had  gone  up  stairs 
to  put  some  rose-water  to  her  eyes, 
Miss  Mills  rang  for  tea.  In  the  ensu- 
ing interval,  I  told  Miss  Mills  that  she 
was  evermore  my  friend,  and  that  my 
heart  must  cease  to  vibrate  ere  I  could 
forget  her  sympathy. 

I  then  expounded  to  Miss  Mills  what 
I  had  endeavored,  so  very  unsuccess- 
fully, to  expound  to  Dora.  Miss  Mills 
replied,  on  general  principles,  that  the 
cottage  of  content  was  better  than  the 
palace  of  cold  splendor,  and  that  where 
love  was,  all  was. 


very  true,  and  who  should  know  it  bet- 
ter than  I,  who  loved  Dora  with  a  love 
that  never  mortal  had  experienced  yet. 
But  on  Miss  MiUs  observing,  with  de- 
spondency, that  it  were  well  indeed  for 
some  hearts  if  this  were  so,  I»explained 
that  I  begged  leave  to  restrict  the  ob- 
servation to  mortals  of  the  masculine 
gender. 

I  then  put  it  to  Miss  Mills,  to  say 
whether  she  considered  that  there  was 
or  was  not  any  practical  merit  in  the 
suggestion  I  had  oeen  anxious  to  make, 
concerning  the  accounts,  the  house^ 
keeping,  and  the  cookery-book  ? 

Miss  Mills,  after  some  consideration, 
thus  replied :  — 

"Mr.  Copperfield,  I  will  be  plain 
with  you.  Mental  suffering  and  trial 
supply,  in  some  natures,  the  place  of 
years,  and  I  will  be  as  plain  with  you 
as  if  I  were  a  Lady  Abbess.  No.  The 
suggestion  is  not  appropriate  to  our 
Dora.  Our  dearest  Dora  is  a  favorite 
child  of  nature.  She  is  a  thing  of  light, 
and  airiness^  and  joy.  I  am  firee  to 
confess  that  if  it  could  be  done,  it  might 
be  well,  but  —  "  And  Miss  Milk 
shook  her  head. 

I  was  encouraged  by  this  closing  ad- 
mission on  the  part  of  Miss  Mifls  to 
ask  her,  whether,  for  Dora*s  sake,  if 
she  had  any  opportunity  of  luring  her 
attention  to  such  preparations  for  at» 
earnest  life,  she  would  avail  herself  of 
it  ?  Miss  Mills  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tive so  readily,  that  I  farther  asked  her 
if  she  would  take  chai^ge  of  the  cook- 
ery-book :  and,  if  she  ever  could  in- 
sinuate it  upon  Dora's  acceptance,  with- 
out frightening  her,  undertake  to  do  me 
that  crowning  service.  Miss  Mills  ac- 
cepted this  trust,  too ;  but  was  not  san- 
guine. 

And  Dora  returned,  looking  such  a 
lovely  little  creature,  that  1  really 
doubted  whether  she  ought  to  be  trou- 
bled with  anything  so  ordinary.  And 
she  loved  me  so  much,  and  was  so 
captivating  (particularly  when  she  made 
Jip  stand  on  his  hind  legs  for  toast,  and 
when  she  pretended  to  hold  that  nose  of 
his  against  the  hot  teapot  for  punish- 
ment because  he  would  n't),  that  I  felt 
like  a  sort  of  Monster  who  had  got 
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into  a  Fairy's  bower,  when  I  thought 
of  having  frightened  her,  and  made 
her  cry. 

After  tea  we  had  the  guitar ;  and  Do* 
ra  sang  those  same  dear  old  French 
songs  about  the  impossibility  of  ever 
on  any  ■  account  leaving  off  dancing, 
La  ra  la.  La  ra  la,  until  I  felt  a  muoi 
greater  Monster  than  befwe. 

We  had  only  one  check  to  our  pleas* 
ure,  and  that  happened  a  little  while  be* 
fore  I  took  my  leave,  when.  Miss  Mills 
chancing  to  make  some  allusion  to  to- 
morrow morning,  I  unluckily  let  out 
that  being  obliged  to  exert  myself  now, 
I  got  up  at  five  o'clock.  Whether  Do- 
ra had  any  idea  that  I  was  a  Private 
Watchman,  I  am  unable  to  say;  but 
it  made  a  great  impression  on  her, 
and  she  neiUier  played  nor  sang  any 


It  was  still  on  her  mind  ^en  I  bade 
her  adieu ;  and  she  said  to  me,  in  her 
pretty,  coaxing  way, — as  if  I  were  a 
^  ",  I  used  to  think  I 


you 
call 


Now  don't  get  up  at  five  o'clock, 
naughty  boy.  It's  so  nonsensi- 
]" 

'  My  love,"  said  I,  "  I  have  woricto 
do." 

"  But  don't  do  it ! "  returned  Dora. 
"Why  should  you?" 

It  was  impossible  to  say  to  that  sweet 
little  surprised  face,  otherwise  than  light- 
ly and  playfiilly,  that  we  must  work,  to 
live. 

"  Oh  I  How  ridiculous  I "  cried  Dora. 

"  How  shall  we  live  without,  Dora?  " 
saidL 

"  How  ?    Any  how  I "  said  Dora. 

She  seemed  to  think  she  had  quite 
settled  the  question,  and  ^ve  me  such 
a  triumphant  little  kiss,  direct  from  her 
innocent  heart,  that  I  would  hardly  have 
put  her  out  of  conceit  with  her  answor, 
for  a  fortune. 

WeU  I  I  loved  her,  and  I  went  on 
loving  her,  most  absori>in^ly,  entirely, 
and  completely.  But  going  on,  too, 
workine  pretty  hard,  and  busily  keep- 
ing reahot  all  the  irons  I  now  hadm 
the  fire,  I  would  sit  sometimes  of  a 
night,  opposite  my  aunt,  thinking  how 
I  had  frightened  Dora  that  time,  and 
how  I  could  best  make  my  way  with  a 
goitar-case  through  the  forest  of  diffi* 


culty,  until  I  used  to  fimey  that  my. 
head  was  tuxning  quite  gray. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

A  DISSOLUTION  OF  PAHTNBR6HIP. 

I  DID  not  allow  my  resolution,  with 
reelect  to  the  Parliamentaiy  Debates, 
to  cool.  It  was  one  of  the  irons  I  be- 
^n  to  heat  immediately,  and  one  of  the. 
irons  I  kept  hot,  and  hammered  at, 
with  a  perseverance  I  may  honestly  ad- 
mire. I  bought  an  approved  scheme  of 
the  noble  art  and  mystery  of  stenog<- 
raphy  (which  cost  me  ten  and  six- 
pence) ;  and  pluneed  into  a  sea  of  per'> 
plexity  that  brought  me,  in  a  few  weeks, 
to  the  confines  of  distractioa.  The 
changes  that  were  rung  upon  dots, 
which  in  such  a  position  meant  such  a 
thing,  and  in  such  another  position 
something  else,  entirely  different ;  the 
wonderfiil  vagaries  that  were  played  by- 
circles;  the  unaccountable  consequen- 
ces that  resulted  fi-om  marks  like  flies* 
legs ;  the  tremendous  effects  of  a  curve 
in  a  wrouK  place,  —  not  only  troubledjny 
waking  hours,  but  reappeared  before 
me  in  my  sleep.  When  I  had  groped 
my  way,  blindly,  through  these  diffi- 
culties, and  had  mastered  the  alphabet, 
which  was  an  Egyptian  Temple  in  it- 
self, there  then  appeared  a^  procession 
of  new  horrors,  called  arbitrary  char- 
acters; the  most  despotic  characters  I 
have  ever  known ;  who  insisted,  for  in- 
stance, that  a  thing  like  the  bejginninsr 
of  a  cobweb,  meant  expectation,  ana 
that  a  pen-and-ink  sky-rocket  stood  for 
disadvantageous.  When  I  had  fixed 
these  wretches  in  my  mind,  I  found 
that  they  had  driven  everything  else 
out  of  it ;  then,  beginning  again,  I  for* 

fot  them ;  while  I  was  pickii^  them  up, 
dropped  the  other  fragments  of  no 
system ;  in  short,  it  was  almost  heart-* 
bresdcing. 

It  might  have  been  quite  heart*break>> 
ing,  but  for  Dora,  who  was  the  stay 
and  anchor  of  my  tempest-driven  baric. 
Every  scratch  in  the  scheme  was  a 
gnarled  oak  in  the  forest  of  difficulty, 
sad- 1  wenton  cuttiiig  thtm  down,, on* 
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PERSONAL  HISTORY  AND  EXPERIENCE 


9&/ar  another,  with  -such  vigor*  that  ix) 
three  or  four  months  I  was  in  a  condi- 
tion to  make  an  experiment  on  one  of 
oiu:  crack  speakers  in  the  Commons. 
Shall  I  ever  forcet  how  the  crack 
speaker  walked  on  from  me  before  I 
began,  and  left  my  imbecile  pencil 
staggering  about  the  paper  as  if  it  were 
in  a  fit ! 

This  would  not  do,  it  was  quite  clear. 
I  was  flying  too  high,  and  should  never 
get  on  so.  I  resorted  to  Traddles  for 
advice ;  who  suggested  that  he  should 
dictate  speeches  to  me,  at  a  pace,  and 
with  occasional  stoppages,  adapted  to 
my  weakness.  Very  grateful  for  this 
friendly  aid,  I  accepted  the  proposal ; 
and  night  after  night,  almost  every 
nu;ht,  for  a  long  time,  we  had  a  sort 
of  private  Parhament  in  Buckingham 
Street,  after  I  came  home  from  the 
Doctor's. 

I  should  like  to  see  such  a  Parlia- 
ment anywhere  else  I  My  aunt  and 
Mr.  Dick  represented  the  Government 
or  the  Opposition  (as  the  case  might 
be),  and  Traddles,  with  the  assistance 
of  Enfield's  Spesdcer  or  a  volume  of 
parliamentary  orations,  thundered  as- 
tonishing invectives  against  them. 
Standing  by  the  table,  with  his  finger  in 
the  page  to  keep  the  place,  and  his 
right  arm  flourishii^  above  his  head, 
Traddles,  as  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  Burke,  Lord  Castlereagh, 
Viscount  Sidraouth,  or  Mr.  Canning, 
would  work  himself  into  the  most  vio< 
lent  heats,  and  deliver  the  most  wither- 
ing  denunciations  of  the  profligacy  and 
corruption  of  my  aunt  and  Mr.  Dick ; 
while  I  used  to  sit,  at  a  little  distance 
vnih  my  note-book  on  my  knee,  fag- 
gmfi  after  him  with  all  my  might  and 
laain.  The  inconsistency  and  reckless^ 
ness  of  Traddles  were  not  to  be  ex- 
ceeded by  any  real  politician.  He  was 
for  any  description  of  policy,  in  the 
oompass  of  a  week ;  and  nailed  all  sorts 
of  oolors  to  every  denomination  of 
mast.  My  aunt,  looking  very  like  an 
immovaUe  Chancellor  of  the  Excheq- 
uer, would  occasionally  throw  in  an 
interruption  or  two,  as  "  Hear  I "  or 
"No  I''  or  "OI"  when  the  text 
seemed  to  require  it :  which  was  always 
a  signal  to  Aur.  Dick  (a  perfect  countxy 


gentleman)  to  follow  lustily  .^th.  th^ 
same  cry.  But  Mr.  Dick  got  tax^A 
with  such  things  in  the  course  of  his 
parliamentary  career,  and  was  ma4e 
responsible  for  such  awful  conseaueri- 
ces,  that  he  became  uncomfortable  in 
hb  mind  sometimes.  I  believe  he  ac- 
tually began  to  be  afraid  he  really  had 
been  doing  somethinjg,  tending  to  the 
annihilation  of  the  Bntish  Constitution, 
and  the  ruin  of  the  country. 

Often  and  often  we  pursued  these  dtr 
bates  until  the  clock  pointed  to  midt- 
night,  and  the  candles  were  burning 
down.  The  result  of  so  much.  |pDpa 
practice  was,  that  by  and  by  I  b^g^ 
to  keep  pace  with  Traddles  pretty  wefiL 
and  should  have  been  quite  triumphant 
if  I  had  had  the  least  idea  what  my 
notes  were  about.  But,  as  to  reading 
them  after  I  had  got  them,  I  might  as 
well  have  copied  the  Chinese  inscrip- 
tions on  an  immense  collection  of  tea- 
chests,  or  the  golden  characters  on  all 
the  great  red  and  green  bottles  in  ihe 
chemists'  shops  ! 

There  was  nothing  for  it,  but  to  tu^ 
back  and  begin  all  over  again.  It  wais 
verv  hard,  but  I  turned  back,  thoug^ 
with  a  heavy  heart,  and  began  labori- 
ously and.  methodically  to  plod  over  the 
same  tedious  ground  at  a  snan''s.  pa$:e^ 
stopping  to  examine  minutely  eytty 
specK  in  the  way,  on  all  sides,  andmakr 
ing  the  most  desperate  eflbrts  to  know 
these  elusive  characters  by  sight  wher- 
ever I  met  them.  I  was  always  punc- 
tual at  the  office ;  at  the  Doctor's  too ; 
and  I  really  did  work,  as  the  commoii 
.expression  is,  like  a  cart-horse. 

One  day,  when  I  went  to  the  Coitt- 
mons  as  usual,  I  found  Mr.  Spenlow  in 
the  doorway  looking  extremely  grave^ 
and  talking  to  himself  As  he  was  m 
the  habit  of  complaining  of  pains  in  hi^ 
head,  —  he  had  naturally  a  short  throat, 
and  I  do  seriously  believe  he  ovfilr 
starched  himself,  —  Iwas  at  first  alarmed 
by  the  idea  that  he  was  not  quite  righi 
in  that  direction ;  but  he  soon  reliftved 
my  uneasiness.  ;;! 

Instead  of  returning  my  "Good 
morning "  with  his  usual  affability,  he 
looked  at  me  in  a  distant,  ceremonious 
manner,  and  coldly  requested  roe  to 
accompany  him  to   a   certain   CQif(g«.- 
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iiouse,  which  in  those  days  had  a  door 
openine  into  the  Commons,  just  within 
the  little  archway  in  St.  Paul's  church- 
yard. I  complied,  in  a  very  uncomforta- 
ble state,  and  with  a  warm  shooting  all 
Over  me,  as  if  my  apprehensions  were 
breaking  out  into  buds.  When  I  al- 
lowed him  to  go  on  a  little  before,  on 
iiccount  of  the  narrowness  of  the  wayj  I 
observed  that  he  carried  his  head  with 
9  4ofty  air  that  was  particularly  unprom- 
ising ;  and  my  mind  misgave  me  that 
he  had  found  out  about  mjr  darling  Dora. 
.  If  I  had  not  guessed  this,  on  the  way 
to  the  coffee-house,  I  could  hardly  have 
^led  to  know  what  was  the  matter 
'When  I  followed  him  into  an  up-stairs 
room,  and  found  Miss  Murdstone  there, 
supported  by  a  background  of  side- 
board, on  which  were  several  inverted 
tumblers  sustaining  lemons,  and  two  of 
those  extraordinary  boxes,  all  comets 
and  (lutings,  for  sticking  knives  and 
forks  in,  which,  happily  for  mankind, 
are  now  obsolete. 

Miss  Murdstone  gave  me  her  chilly 
^nger-nails,  and  sat  severely  rigid.  Mr. 
iSpenlow  shut  the  door,  motioned  me 
to  a  chair,  and  stood  on  the  hearth-rug 
in  front  of  the  fireplace. 
■  "  Have  the  goodness  to  show  Mr. 
■<^opperfield,'*  said  Mr.  Spenlow,  "what 
you  have  in  your  reticule.  Miss  Murd- 
stone." 

I  believe  it  was  the  old  identical  steel- 
clasped  reticule  of  my  childhood,  that 
shut  up  like  a  bite.  Compressing  her 
lips,  in  sympathy  with  the  snap,  Miss 
Murdstone  opened  it,  —  openmg  her 
mouth  a  little  at  the  same  time.  —  and 
produced  my  last  letter  to  Dora,  teem- 
ing with  expressions  of  devoted  afifec- 
tion. 

■  **  I  believe  that  is  vour  writing,  Mr. 
"Copperfield  ?  **  said  Mr.  Spenlow. 

I  was  very  hot,  and  the  voice  I  heard 
was  venr  unlike  mine,  when  I  said,  '*  It 
!s,  sir  I  ^' 

"If  I  am  not  mistaken,"  said  Mr. 
'Spenlow,  as  Miss  Murdstone  brought 
a  parcel  of  letters  out  of  her  reticule, 
tjcd  round  with  the  dearest  bit  of  blue 
tibbon,  **  those  are  also  from  your  pen, 
^r.  Copperfield?" 

I  took  them  from  her  with  a  most 
desolate  sensation;  and,  glancing  at 


such  phrases  at  the  top,  as  "  My  ever 
dearest  and  own  Dora,"  "My  best 
beloved  angel,"  "  My  blessed  one  for- 
ever," and  the  like,  blushed  deeply, 
and  inclined  my  head. 

"  No,  thank  you  I "  said  Mr.  Spenlow, 
coldly,  as  I  mechanically  offered  them 
back  to  him.  "  I  -will  not  deprive  you  of 
them.  Miss  Murdstone,  be  so  good  as 
to  proceed  I " 

That  gentle  creature,  after  a  moment's 
thoughtful  survey  of  the  carpet,  deliv- 
ered herself  with  much  dry  unction  as 
follows :  — 

"  I  must  confess  to  having  entertained 
my  suspicions  of  Miss  Spenlow,  in  ref- 
erence to  David  Copijemeld,  for  some 
time.  I  observed  Miss  Spenlow  and 
David  Copperfield  when  they  first  met ; 
and  the  impression  made  upon  me  then 
was  not  agreeable.  The  depravity  of 
the  human  heart  is  such  —  " 

"You  will  oblige  me,  ma'am,"  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Spenlow,  "by  confining 
yourself  to  facts.** 

Miss  Murdstone  cast  down  her  eyes, 
shook  her  head  as  if  protesting  against 
this  unseemly  interruption,  and  with 
fitiwning  dignity  resumed  :  — 

"Since  I  am  to  confine  myself  to 
facts,  I  will  state  them  as  dryly  as  I 
can.  Perhaps  that  will  be  considered 
an  acceptable  course  of  proceeding.  I 
have  already  said,  sir,  that  I  have  had 
my  suspicions  of  Miss  Spenlow,  in  ref- 
erence to  David  Copperfield,  for  some 
time.  I  have  fi:«auently  endeavored  to 
find  decisive  corroDoration  of  those  sus- 
picions, but  without  effect  I  hav« 
therefore  forborne  to  mention  them  to 
Miss  Spenlow's  father  '* ;  looking  se- 
verely at  him  ;  "  knowing  how  little 
disposition  there  usually  is  in  such 
cases,  to  acknowledge  the  conscientious 
dischanfe  of  duty." 

Mr.  Spenlow  seemed  quite  cowed  by 
thegentlemanlystemness  of  Miss  Murdr 
stone's  manner,  and  deprecated  her  se- 
verity with  a  conciliatory  little  wave  of 
his  hand. 

"On  my  return  to  Norwood,  after 
the  period  of  absence  occasioned  by 
ray  brother's  marriaee,"  pursued  Miss 
Murdstone  in  a  disdainful  voice,  "  and 
on  the  return  of  Miss  Spenlow  from 
her  visit  to  her  fHend  Misa  Mills,  I 
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imagiaed  diat  the  manner  of  Miss 
.Spen]ow  gave  me  greater  occasion  for 
8us{Hcion  than  before.  Therefore  I 
watched  Miss  Spenlow  closely.'* 

Dear,  tender  little  Dora,  so  uncon- 
.sdoos  of  this  Dragon's  eye. 

"Still,"  resumed  Miss  Murdstone, 
•*  I  fomid  no  proof  until  last  night  It 
appeared  to  me  that  Miss  Spenlow  re- 
ceived too  many  letters  fh)m  her  friend 
Miss  Mills;  but  Mills  being  her  friend 
ivith  her  Other's  full  concurrence," 
another  tellinz  blow  at  Mr.  Spenlow, 
"  it  was  not  for  me  to  interfere.  If  I 
may  not  be  permitted  to  allude  to  the 
natural  depravity  of  the  human  heart, 
at  least  I  may  —  I  must — be  permitted, 
so  &r   to  refer    to    misplaced    confi- 


Mr.  Spenlow  apologetically  mur- 
mured his  assent. 

"Last  evening  af^er  tea,**  pursued 
Miss  Murdstone,  "  I  observed  tne  little 
dog  starting,  rolhng,  and  ^wling  about 
the  drawing-room,  worrymg  something. 
I  said  to  Miss  Spenlow,  '  Dora,  what  is 
that  the  dog  has  in  his  mouth?  It's 
paper.*  Miss  Spenlow  immediately  put 
her  hand  to  her  frock,  gave  a  sudden 
cry,  and  ran  to  the  dog.  I  interposed, 
and  said,  *  Dora,  my  love,  you  must  per- 
mit me.' " 

O  Jip,  miserable  Spaniel,  this  wretch- 
ednessj  then,  was  your  work  I 

"  Miss  Spenlow  endeavored,'*  said 
Miss  Murdstone,  "to  bribe  me  with 
kisses,  work'boxes,  and  small  articles 
of  jewelry— that,  of  course,  I  pass 
over.  The  little  dog  retreated  under 
the  S0&  on  my  approaching  him,  and 
was  with  great  difficulty  dislodged  by  the 
fire-irons.  Even  when  dislodged,  he 
-still  kept  the  letter  in  his  mouth;  and 
on  my  endeavoring  to  take  it  from  him, 
at  the  imminent  risk  of  being  bitten, 
he  kept  it  between  his  teeth  so  pertina- 
ciously as  to  suffer  himself  to  oe  held 
suspended  in  the  air  by  means  of  the 
document.  At  length  I  obtained  pos- 
session of  it  Af\er  perusing  it,  I  taxed 
Miss  Spenlow  with  having  many  such 
letters  in  her  possession ;  and  ultimately 
obtained  from  her  the  packet  which  is 
now  in  David  Copperfield's  hand." 

Here  she  ceased;  and  snapping  her 
reticule  again,  and  shutting  her  mouth, 


looked  as  if  she  might  be  broken,  ^79t 
could  never  be  bent. 

"  You  have  heard  Miss  Munbtone.*' 
said  Mr.  Spenlow,  turning  to  me.  "I 
beg  to  ask,  Mr.  Copperfield,  if  yon  ha-v^ 
anything  to  say  in  reply  ?  " 

The  picture  I  had  before  me,  of  t^ 
beautiful  little  treasure  of  my  heart,  sob- 
bing and  crying  all  night,  — of  her  being 
alone,  frightened,  and  wretched,  then, 
—  of  her  having  so  piteously  begged 
and  prayed  that  stony-hearted  woman 
to  forgive  her,  —  of  her  having  vainly 
offerea  those  kisses,  work-boxes,  and 
trinkets,  —  of  her  being  in  such  grievous 
distress,  and  all  for  me, — very  much 
impaired  the  little  dignity  I  had  been 
able  to  muster.  I  am  afraid  I  was  in 
a  tremulous  state  for  a  minute  or  sf>, 
though  I  did  my  best  to  disguise  it. 

"There  is  nothing  I  can  say,  sn-,**'! 
returned,  "  except  that  all  the  blame  is 
mine.    Dora — ** 

•*  Miss  Spenlow,  if  you  please,"  said 
her  father,  majestically. 

"—was  induced  and  persuaded  by 
me,"  I  went  on,  swallowing  that  colder 
designation,  "to  consent  to  thb  coik- 
cealroent,  and  I  bitterly  regret  it." 

"  You  are  very  much  to  blame,  sir." 
said  Mr.  Spenlow,  walking  to  and  nro 
upon  the  hearth-rug,  and  emphasizing 
wJiat  he  said  with  nis  whole  body  in- 
stead of  his  head,  on  account  of  the 
stiffness  of  his  cravat  and  spine.  "  You 
have  done  a  stealthy  and  unbecoming 
action,  Mr.  Copperfield.  When  I  take 
a  gentleman  to  my  house,  no  matter 
whether  he  is  nineteen,  twenty-nine,  or 
ninety,  I  take  him  there  in  a  spirit  of 
confidence.  If  he  abuses  my  confi- 
dence, he  commits  a  dishonorable  ac- 
tion, Mr.  CopFjerfield." 

"  I  feel  it,  sir,  I  assure  you,**  T  re- 
turned. "  But  I  never  thought  so,  be- 
fore. Sincerely,  honestly,  indeed,  Mr. 
Spenlow,  I  never  thought  so  before.  ,1 
love  Miss  Spenlow  to  that  extent  —  *' 

"  Pooh  !  nonsense  1 "  said  Mr.  Spen- 
low, reddening.  "  Pray  don't  tell  me  to 
my  face  that  you  love  my  daughter,  Mr. 
Copperfield  I '' 

"  Could  I  defend  my  conduct  if  I  did 
not,  sir  ? "  I  returned,  with  all  humility. 

"  Can  you  defend  your  conduct  if  ;^ou 
do,  sir  ?'^  said  Mr.  Spenlow,  stopiHng 
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««faort«pon  the  hearth-rug.  "  Have  you 
considered  your  years,  and  mv  daugh- 

'ter's  years,  Mr.  Copi>erfield?  Have 
3K>u  considered  what  it  is  to  undermine 

.'-the  confidence  that  should  subsist  be- 
tween my  daughter  and  myself?    Have 

,  wu  considered  my  daughter's  station  in 

. life,  the  projects  I  may  contemplate  for 

Jter  advancement,  the  testamentary  in- 
tentions I  may  have  with  reference  to 
her?    Have  you  considered  aD3rthing, 
M.X.  Copperfield?" 
.    "  Very  little^  sir,  I  am  afraid,*'  I  an- 

.  swered,  speaking  to  him  as  respectfully 

.  and  sorrowfully  as  I  felt ;  "  but  pray 
believe  me,  I  have  considered  my  own 
worldly  position.  When  I  explained  it 
to  you,  we  were  already  engaged  —  " 

"  I  BEG,"  said  Mr.  Spenlow,  more 
like  Punch  than  I  had  ever  seen  him, 
as  be  energetically  struck  one  hand  upon 
the  other,  —  I  could  not  help  noticing 
that  even  in  my  despair.  —  "  that  you 

,  will  NOT  talk  to  me  of  engagements, 
Mr.  Copperfield ! " 

The  otherwise  immovable  Miss 
Murdstone  laughed  contemptuously  in 
one  short  syllable. 

*'  When  I  explained  my  altered  posi- 

•  tion  to  you,  sir,"  I  began  a^ain,  substi- 
tuting a  new  form  of  expression  for  what 
was  so  unpalatable  to  him,  "this  con- 
cealment, into  which  I  am  so  unhappy 
as  to  have  led  Miss  Spenlow,  had  be- 
gun. Since  I  have  been  in  that  altered 
position,  I  have  strained  every  nerve,  I 
have  exerted  every  energy,  to  improve 

,  it  I  am  sure  I  shall  improve  it  in  time. 
Will  you  grant  me  time,  —  any  length  of 
time  ?    We  are  both  so  young,  sir  —  " 

"You  are  right,"  interrupted  Mr. 
Spenlow,  nodding  his  head  a  great 
many  times,  and  frowning  very  much, 
.*'3rou  are  both  very  voung.  It's  all 
nonsense.  Let  there  be  an  end  of  the 
nonsense.    Take  away  those  letters,  and 

.  throw  them  in  the  fire.  Give  me  Miss 
Spenlow's  letters  to  throw  in  the  fire  ; 
and  although  our  future  intercourse 
must,  you  are  aware,  be  restricted  to 
the  Commons  here,  we  will  agree  to 
make  no  further  mention  of  the  past. 
Come,  Mr.  Copperfield,  you  don't  want 
sense ;  and  this  is  the  sensible  course." 
No.  I  could  n't  think  of  agreeing  to 
it    I  was  very  sorry,  but  there  was  a 


higher  consideration  than  sense.  Love 
was  above  all  earthly  considerations, 
and  I  loved  Dora  to  idolatry,  and  Dora 
loved  me.  I  didn't  exactly  say  so;  I 
softened  it  down  as  much  as  I  could; 
but  I  implied  it,  and  I  was  resolute  upon 
it.  I  don't  think  I  made  myself  very 
ridiculous,  but  I  know  I  was  resolute. 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  Copperfield,"  said 
Mr.  Spenlow,  "  I  must  try  myiiifluence 
with  my  daughter." 

Miss  Murdstone,  by  an  expressive 
sound,  a  long-drawn  respiration,  which 
was  neither  a  sigh  nor  a  moan,  but  was 
Uke  both,  gave  it  as  her  winion  that  he 
should  have  done  this  at  first. 

"  I  must  try,"  said  Mr.  Spenlow,  con- 
firmed by  this  support,  "  my  influence 
with  my  daughter.  Do  you  decline  to 
take  those  letters,  Mr.  Copperfield?" 
For  I  had  laid  than  on  the  table. 

Yes.  I  told  him  I  hoped  he  would 
not  think  it  wrong,  but  I  could  n't  pos- 
sibly take  them  from  Miss  Murdstone. 

"  Nor  from  me  ? "  said  Mr.  Spenlow. 

No,  I  replied  with  the  profoundest 
respect ;  nor  from  him. 

**^  Very  well  1 "  said  Mr.  Spenlow. 

A  silence  succeeding,  I  was  undecided 
whether  to  go  or  stay.  At  length  I  was 
moving  quietly  towards  the  door,  with 
the  intention  of  saying  that  perha^  I 
should  consult  his  feelings  best  by  with- 
drawing :  when  he  said,  with  his  hands 
in  his  coat  pockets,  into  in4iich  it  was  as 
much  as  he  could  do  to  get  them,  and 
with  what  I  should  call,  upon  the  whole, 
a  decidedly  pious  air,  — 

'*  You  are  probably  aware,  Mr.  Coj)- 
perfield,  that  I  am  not  altogether  desti- 
tute of  worldly  possessions,  and  that  ray 
daughter  is  my  nearest  and  dearest  rel- 
ative ?  " 

I  hurriedly  made  him  a  reply  to  the 
elfect,  that  I  hoped  the  error  into  which 
I  had  been  betrayed  by  the  desperate 
nature  of  my  love,  did  not  induce  him 
to  think  me  mercenary  too  ? 

"  I  don't  allude  to  the  matter  in  that 
light,"  said  Mr.  Spenlow.  "  It  would 
be  better  for  yourself,  and  all  of  us,  if 
you  nvere  mercenary,  Mr.  C(^perfield, 
—  I  mean,  if  you  were  more  discreet  and 
less  influenced  by  all  this  youthful  non- 
sense. No.  I  merely  say,  with  quite 
another  view,  you  are  prolMl>ly- aware  I 
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have  some  property  to  bequeath  to  my 
diUd?" 

I  certainly  supposed  so. 

*'And  you  cab  hardly  think,"  said 
Mr.  Spenlow,  "haviiM|  experience  of 
-what  we  see,  in  the  Commons,  here, 
every  day,  of  the  various  unaccount- 
able and  negligent  proceedings  of 
men,  in  respect  of  their  testamentary 
arrangements,  — of  all  subjects,  the  one 
on  which  perhaps  the  strangest  revela- 
tions of  human  inconsistency  are  to  be 
met  with,  —  but  that  mine  are  made  ? " 

I  inclined  my  bead  in  ac^iuiescence. 

"  I  should  not  allow^"  said  Mr.  Spen-; 
low,  with  an  evident  increase  of  pious 
sentiment,  and  slowly  shaking  his  head 
as  he  poised  himself  upon  his  toes  and 
heels  alternately,  "my  suitable  provision 
for  my  child  to  be  influenced  by  a  piece 
of  youthful  folly  like  the  present.  It  is 
mere  folly.  Mere  nonsense.  In  a  lit- 
tle while}  it  will  weigh  lighter  than  any 
feather.  But  I  might  —  I  might  —  if  this 
silly  business  were  not  completely  relin- 
quished altogether,  be  induced  in  some 
anxious  moment  to  guard  her  from,  and 
surround  her  with  protections  against, 
theconsequences  of  any  foolish  step  in 
the  way  of  marriage.  Now,  Mr.  Copper- 
field,  I  hope  that  you  will  not  render  it 
necessary  for  me  to  open,  even  for  a 

auarter  of  an  hour,  that  closed  page  in 
ae  book  of  life,  and  unsettle,  even  for  a 
<;|uarter  oi  an  hour,  grave  afiairs  long 
smce  composed." 

There  was  a  serenity,  a  tranquillity^  a 
calm-sunset  air  about  him,  which  quite 
affected  me.  He  was  so  peaceful  and 
resigned  —  clearly  had  his  ai!airs  in  such 
perfect  train,  and  so  systematically 
wound  up — that  he  was  a  man  to. 
feel  touched  in  the  contemplation  o£ 
I  really  think  I  saw  tears  nse  to  his 
eyes,  from  the  depth  of  his  own  feel- 
ipg  of  all  this. 

But  what  could  I  do?  I  could  not 
deny  Dora  and  my  own  heart  When 
he  told  me  I  had  better  take  a  week 
to  consider  of  what  he  had  said,  how 
could  I  say  I  wouldn't  take  a  week, 
yet  how  could  I  ^1  to  know  that  no 
amount  of  weeks  could  influence  such 
love  as  mine? 

"In  the  mean  time,  confer  with  Miss 
Trotwood,  or  with  any  person  with  aay 


Imowledge  of  life,"  said  Mr.  ^paik<sni 
adjusting  his  cravat  with  both  handse 
"  Take  a  week,  Mr.  Copperfield." 

I  submitted ;  and,  with  a  counteoanoft 
as  ex^ssive  as  I  was  able  to  make  4ft 
of  dejected  and  despairing  constancyv 
came  out  of  the  room.  Miss  Murdrt 
stone's  heavy  eyebrows  followed  me  t«( 
the  door,  —  1  say  her  e  vehrows  ratheii 
than  her  eyes,  because  they  were  mueb 
more  important  in  her  fijce,  — and  shef 
looked  so  exactly  as  she  used  to  lookj^i 
at  about  that  hour  of  the  morning,  itt 
our  parlor  at  Blunderstone,  that  I  could 
have  fwcied  I  had  been  breaking  down 
in  my  lessons  agsun,  and  that  the  deaiot 
weight  on  my  mind  was  that  horrible 
old  spelling-book  with  oval  woodcuti; 
shaped,  to  my  youthful  fancy,  like  tM 
glasses  out  of  spectacles. 

When  I  got  to  the  office,  and,  ^ut-c 
ting  out  old  Tiffey  and  the  Test  of  theAl 
with  my  hands,  sat  at  my  desk,  in  my: 
own  particular  nook,  thinking  <A  this 
esuthquake  that  had  taken  place  sa 
unexi^sctedly,  and  in  the  bitterness  of 
my  spirit  cursing  Jip,  I  fell  into  such.' 
a  state  of  torment  about  Dora,  that  Ii 
wonder  I  did  not  take  up  my  hat  and; 
rush  insanely  to  Norwood.  The  idea: 
of  their  frightening  ber»  and  m^diqp 
her  cry,  and  of  my  not  being  t^eic 
to  comfort  her,  was  so  excruciating^ 
that  it  impelled  me  to  write  a  wild  let»e 
ter  to  Mr.  Spenlow,  beseeching  him  not 
to  visit  upon  her  the  consequences  of  my: 
awfril  destiny.  I  implored  him  to  spAro/^ 
her  gentle  nature,— -not  to  crush  a  frag^e: 
flower,  —and  addressed  him  generally^' 
to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  as  if^  in-*: 
stead  of  being  her  father,  he  had  beat 
an  Ogre,  or  the  Dragon  of  Wantje^- 
This  Tetter  I  sealed  and  laid  upon  hi^ 
desk  before  he  returned ;  and  vdiea  leit. 
came  in,  I  saw  him,  through  the  h^fe 
opened  door  of  his  room,  take  it  up 
and  read  it,  .  -» 

He  said  nothing  about  it  all  the  mom*: 
ing ;  but  before  he  went  away  in  the  a£e 
ternoon  he  called  me  in,  and  told  ms- 
that  I  need  not  make  myself  at  ail  xin-*. 
easy  about  his  daughter's  happiness^! 
He  had  a.s8ured  her,  he  said,  that  it 
was  all  nonsense;  and  he  had  noth^; 
ing  more  to  say  to  her.  He  beUeveiL 
he  was  an  indulgent  ftUher  (aa  indesd 
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ygB  iMH^  and   I   might   spare  myself 
aonr  solicitude  on  her  account. 

"  You  may  make  it  necessary,  if  you 
anriboKsh  or  obstinate,  Mr.  Copper- 
fteld,''  he  observed,  '*for  me  to  send 
my  daughter  abroad  again,  for  a  term ; 
Init  I  have  a  better  opinion  of  you.  I 
bope  you  will  be  vriser  than  that,  in  a 
few  days.  As  to  Miss  Murdstone," 
for  I  had  alluded  to  her  in  the  letter, 
**I  renaect  that  lady's  vigilance,  and 
iiael  obliged  to  her ;  but  she  has  strict 
charge  to  avoid  the  subject.  All  I  de- 
sire, Mr.  Copperfield,  is,  that  it  should 
be  foxgotten.  All  you  have  got  to  do, 
Mr.  Copperfield,  is,  to  forget  it." 
.  All !  In  the  note  I  wrote  to  Miss 
Mills,^  I  Utterly  quoted  this  sentiment 
Afl.  I  had  to  do,  I  said,  with  gloomy 
sarcasm,  was  to  foiget  Dora.  That  was 
attf  and  what  was  that?  I  entreated 
Miss  Mills  to  see  me  that  evening.  If 
it  oould  not  be  done  with  Mr.  Mills's 
sanction  and  concurrence,  I  besought  a 
dandestine  interview  in  the  back  Mtch- 
en  where  the  Mangle  was.  I  informed 
ber  that  my  reason  was  tottering  on  its 
tibrone,  and  only  she.  Miss  Mills,  could 
prevent  its  being  deposed.  I  signed 
myself  hers  distractedly ;  and  I 
QDoldn't  help  feeling,  when  I  read  this 
CDOposition  over,  before  sending  it  by  a 
pprter,  that  -  it  was  something  in  the 
sQrle  of  Mr.  Micawber. 

However,  I  sent  it.  At  night  I  re- 
paired to  Miss  Mills's  street,  and 
walked  up  and  down,  until  I  was 
stealthily  fetched  in  by  Miss  Mills's 
ipaid,  and  taken  the  area  way  to  the  back 
kitchen.  I  have  since  seen  reason  to 
beiieve  that  there  was  nothing  on  earth 
tor  prevent  my  going  in  at  the  front 
door,  and  being  shown  up  into  the 
drawii^-room,  except  Miss  Mills's  love 
of  the  romantic  and  mysterious. 
'.In  the  back  kitchen  I  raved  as  be- 
came me.  I  went  there,  I  suppose,  to 
make  a  fool  of  myself,  and  I  am  quite 
sore  I  did  it.  Miss  Mills  had  received 
a:  hasty  note  from  Dora,  telling  her  that 
all  was  discovered,  and  saving,  "O, 
pray  come  to  me,  Julia,  do,  do  t ''  But 
Miss  Mills,  mistrusting  the  acceptabili- 
ty of  her  presence  to  the  higher  powers, 
Ibd  not  yet  gone ;  and  we  wem  all  be- 
iSil^itcd  m  the  Desert  of  Sahaxa. 


Miss  Millft  had  a  wbDiderfbl  flow  of 
words,  and  liked  to  pour  them  out.  ^  I 
could  not  help  feeling,  though  she  min- 
gled ber  tears  with  mine,  that  she  had  a 
dreadful  Inxury  in  our  afBictions.  She 
petted  them,  as  I  may  say,  and  made 
the  most  of  them.  A  deep  gulf,  she  ob- 
served, had  opened  between  Dora  and 
me,  and  Love  could  only  span  it  with  its 
rainbow.  Love  musrsuffer  in  this  stem 
world:  it  ever  had  been  so,  it  ever 
would  be  so.  No  matter.  Miss  Mills 
remarked.  Hearts  confined  by  cobwebs 
would  burst  at  last,  and  then  Love  was 
aven^d. 

This  was  small  consolation,  but  Miss 
Mills  wouldn't  encourage  fallacious 
hopes.  She  made  me  much  more 
wretched  than  I  was  before,  and  I  felt 
(and  told  her  with  the  deepest  gratitude) 
that  she  was  indeed  a  friend.  We  re- 
solved that  she  should  go  to  Dora  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  find 
some  means  of  assuring  her,  either  by 
looks  or  words,  of  my  devotion  and 
misery.  We  parted,  overwhelmed  with 
grief;  and  I  think  Miss  Mills  enjoyed 
herself  completely. 

I  confided  ail'to  my  aunt  when  I  got 
home  ;  and  in  spite  of  all  she  could  say 
to  me,  went  to  bed  despairing.  I  got 
up  despairing,  and  went  out  despairing. 
It  was  Saturday  morning,  and  I  went 
straight  to  the  Commons. 

I  was  surprised,  when  I  came  within 
sight  of  our  ofiice-door,  to  see  the  tide* 
et'porters  standing  outside  talking  to- 
getner,  and  some  naif-dozen  stragglers 
gazing  at  the  windows  which  were  shut 
up.  I  quickened  my  pace,  and,  passing 
among  them,  wondering  at  their  looks, 
went  hurriedly  in. 

The  clerks  were  there,  but  nobody 
was  doing  anything.  Old  Tififey^  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  I  should  think,  was 
sitting  on  somebody  else's  stool,  and 
had  not  hung  up  his  hat. 

"This  is  a  dreadful  calamity,  Mr. 
Copperfield,"  said  he,  as  I  entered. 

♦^What  is  ?  "  I  exclaimed.  "  What '« 
the  matter?" 

"Don't  you  know?"  cried  Tiflfey, 
and  all  the  rest  of  them,  coming  round 
me. 

"  No  I "  said  I,  looking  fipom  fecc  to 
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**  DAT.  bpenlow/'  said  idtey. 

"What  about  him  I" 

"Deadl" 

I  thought  it  was  the  office  reeliiK, 
and  not  I,  as  one  of  the  clerks  caught 
hold  of  me.  They  sat  me  down  in  a 
chair,  untied  my  neckcloth,  and  broueht 
me  some  water.  I  have  no  idea  whether 
this  took  any  time. 

"  Dead  P'*^  said  I. 

"He  dined  in  town  yesterday,  and 
drove  down  in  the  phaeton  by  himself^" 
.said  Tifiey,  "having  sent  his  own 
^oom  home  bv  the  coach,  as  he  some- 
times did,  you  know —  " 

"  WeU  ?  " 

"The  phaeton  went  home  without 
liim.  Tm  horses  stopped  at  the  stable 
gate.  The  man  went  out  with  a  lan- 
tern.   Nobody  in  the  carriage.'* 

"  Had  they  run  away  ?  " 

"They  were  not  hot,"  said  Tifiiey, 
putting  on  his  glasses;  "no  hotter,  I 
understand,  than  they  would  have  been« 
going  down  at  the  usual  pace.  The 
reins  were  broken,  but  they  had  been 
dragging  on  the  ground.  The  house 
was  roused  up  directly,  and  three  of 
them  went  out  akmg  iht  road.  They 
found  him  a  mile  o£^' 

"  More  than  a  mile  ofl^  Mr.  Tiflfey," 
interposed  a  juniw. 

"Was  it?  I  believe  you  are  right," 
said  Tiffey,  —  "  tHOfv  than  a  mile  off  i- 
not  for  from  the  church— lying  partly 
on  the  roadside,  and  partly  on  the  path, 
upon  his  face.  Whether  he  fell  out  in 
a  fit,  or  got  out,  feeling  ill  before  the 
fit  came  on,  —  or  even  whether  he  was 

3uite  dead  then,  though  there  is  no 
oubt  he  was  quite  insensible,  — no  one 
aptpears  to  know.  If  he  breathed,  cer- 
tainly he  never  spoke.  Medical  assist- 
ance was  got  as  soon  as  possible,  but  it 
was  quite  useless." 

I  cannot  describe  the  state  of  mind 
into  which  I  was  thrown  by  this  intelli- 
gence. The  shock  of  such  an  event 
happening  so  suddenly,  and  happening 
to  one  with  whom  I  had  been  m  any 
respect  at  variance,  —  the  appalling 
vacancy  in  the  room  he  had  occupied 
so  lately,  where  his  chair  and  table 
seemed  to  wait  for  him,  and  his  hand- 
writing of  yesterday  was  like  a  ghost,  — 
the  indefinable  impossibility  of  s^- 


zatiiig  him  from  the  place,  and^welM, 
when  the  door  opened,  as  if  he  M^t 
come  in,  —  the  lary  hush  and  rest  there 
was  in  the  office,  and  the  insatiable  4^- 
ish  with  whidi  our  people  talked  aboiiit 
it,  and  other  people  came  in  and  out  aJl 
day,  and  gorged  themselves  with  tile 
subject,  —this  is  easily  intelligible  to  aQy 
(me.  What  I  cannot  doMcribe  is,  ho4v, 
in  the  innermost  recesses  of  my  own 
heart,  I  had  a  lurking  jealousy  even  <of 
Death.  How  I  felt  as  if  its  mi^lit  would 
push  me  firom  my  ground  m  Dotofs 
thoughts.  How  I  was,  in  a  grudging 
way  I  have- no  words  for,  envious  of  ll^r 
grie£  How  it  made  me  restless  to  think 
of  her  weeping  to  others,  or  being  con- 
soled by  others.  How  I  had  a  grasping, 
avaricious  wish  to  shut  out  everybo^ 
from  her  but  myself^  and  to  be  all  in '  all . 
to  her,  at  that  unseasonable  time  of  sdl 


In  the  trouble  of  this  state  of  mind, 
—  not  exclusively  my  own,  I  hope,  b«t 
known  to  others,  —  I  went  down  to 
Norwood  that  night ;  and  finding  hxMa 
one  of  the  servants,  when  I  raa^e  my 
inquiries  at  the  door,  that  Miss  Mifls 
was  there,  got  my  aunt  to  direct  a  letlfcr 
to  her,  which  I  wrote.  I  deplored  the 
untimely  death  of  Mr.  Spenlow  mokt 
sincerely,  and  shed  tears  in  doing  96. 
I  entreated  her  to  tell  Dora,  if  Don 
were  in  a  state  to  hear  it,  that  he'  had 
spoken  to  me  with  the  utmost  kindness 
and  consideration ;  and  had  coupdod 
nothing  but  tenderness,  not  a  single 
or  reproachful  word,  with  her  name. 
I  kiraw  I  did  this  selfishly,  to  have 
my  name  brought  before  lier ;  bat  d 
tried  to  believe  it  was  an  act  of  jus- 
tice to  his  memory.  Perhaps  I  cBd  be- 
lieve it. 

My  aunt  received  a  few  lines  'neitt 
day  in  reply ;  addressed,  outside,*  to 
her;  withm^  to  me.  Dora  was  ovtt>- 
come  by  gnef ;  and  when  her  friend 
had  asked  ner  should  she  send  her  iove 
to  me,  had  only  cried,  as  she  was  alwajrs 
crying,  "  O  dear  papa  I  O  poor  papa  \** 
But  she  had  not  said  No,  and  that  I 
made  the  most  of. 

Mr.  Jorkins,  who  had  been  at  Nor- 
wood since  the  occurrence,  came  to  the 
office  a  few  days  afterwards.  He  aiid 
Tiffisy  were  doseted  toftether  lor  1 
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ftm  m«»ent8,  and  then  Ti£ky  looked 
out  at  the  door  and  beckoned  me  in. 

"O,"  said  Mr.  Jorkins.  "Mr.  Tif- 
ley  -and  myself  Mr.  Copperfield,  are 
jftbout  to  examine  the  desk,  the  drawers, 
«nd  other  such  repositories  of  the  de- 
.  (leasedf  with  the  view  of  sealing  up  his 

f'yate  papers,  and  searching  tor  a 
i}l.  Tnere  is  no  trace  of  any,  else- 
-where.  It  may  be  as  well  for  you  to 
asswt  us,  if  you  please.'* 

I  had  been  in  agony  ta  obtain  some 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
my  Dora  would  be  placed, — as,  in  whose 
guardianship,  and  so  forth,  —  and  this 
was  somethn^  towards  it.  We  b^;an 
the  search  at  once ;  Mr.  Jorkins  un- 
locking the  drawers  and  desks,  and  we 
all  talung  out  the  papers.  The  office 
papers  we  placed  on  one  side,  and  the 
private  papers  (which  were  not  numer- 
ous) on  the  other.  We  were  very  grave ; 
,  and  when  we  came  to  a  stray  seal,  or 
.  pencil-case,  or  rine,  or  any  little  article 
.of  that  kind  which  we  associated  per- 
sonally with  him,  we  spoke  very  low. 

We  had  sealed  up  several  packets ; 
and  were  still  going  on  dustily  and 
quietly,  when  Mr.  Jorkins  said  to  us, 
applying  eicactly  the  same  words  to  his 
late  pau-tner  as  his  late  partner  had 
applied  to  him,  — 

'*  Mr.  Spenlow  was  very  difficult  to 
move  from  the  beaten  track.  You  know 
yvhat  he  was  I  I  am  disposed  to  think 
he  had  made  no  will." 

"  O,  I  know  he  had  1 "  said  I. 

They  both  stopped  and  looked  at  me. 

"  Ota  the  very  day  when  I  last  saw 
htm,*'  said  I,  "ne  told  me  that  he  had, 
■  and  that  his  affitirs  were  long  since 
settled." 

Mr.  Jorkins  and  old   Ti£fey   shook 
.  their  heuls  with  one  accord. 
<      "  That  looks  unpromising,"  said  Tif- 
fey. 

"Very  unpromising,"  said  Mr.  Jor- 
■kinst 

"Surely  you  don't  doubt—"  I  be- 
gsm. 

"  My  good  Mr.  Copperfield  I "  said 
Tiffey,  la3ring  his  hand  upon  my  arm, 
and  shutting  up  both  his  eyes  as  he 
i^Qok  his  head,  "if  you  had  been  in 
the  Commons  as  long  .as  I  have,  you 
would  know  that  there  is  no  sabjea  on 


which  men  are  so  incofiastent,  and  so 
little  to  be  trusted." 

"  Why,  bless  my  soul,  he  made  that 
very  remark  I "  I  replied,  persistently. 

"I  should  call  that  almost  final,** 
observed  Tiffey.  "  My  opinion  is — no 
will." 

It  appeared  a  wonderful  thing  to  me, 
but  it  turned  out  that  there  «t^<»  no  will. 
He  had  never  so  much  as  thought  of 
making  one,  so  fxx  as  his  papers  afford- 
ed any  evidence ;  for  there  was  no  kii^ 
of  hint,  sketch,  or  memorandum  of  any 
testamentary  intention  whatever.  Wluit 
was  scarcely  less  astomdaiiag  to  me 
was,  that  his  affairs  were  in  a  most  dis> 
ordered  state.  It  was  extremely  diffi- 
cult, I  heard,  to  make  out  what  he 
owec^  or  what  he  had  paid,  or  of  what 
he  died  possessed.  It  was  considered 
likely  that  for  years  he  could  have  had 
no  dear  (pinion  on  these  subjects  him- 
self. By  little  and  little  it  came  out, 
that,  in  the  competition  on  all  points  df 
appearance  and  gentility  then  running 
high  in  the  Commons,  he  had  spent 
more  than  his  professional  incmne, 
which  was  not  a  very  large  one,  and 
had  reduced  his  private  means,  if  they 
ever  had  been  great  (which  was  exceed- 
ingly doubtful),  to  a  very  low  ebb  in- 
deed. There  was  a  sale  of  the  Aimi- 
tiire  and  lease,  at  Norwood ;  and  Tiffey 
told  me,  little  thinking  how  interested 
I  was  in  the  story,  that,'  paying  all  the 
just  debts  of  the  dee^ised,  and-  deduct- 
ing his  share  of  outstanding  bad  and 
doubtful  debt^i  due  to  die  firm,  he 
would  n't  give  a  thousand  pounds  for  all 
the  assets  remainii^. 

This  was  at  the  expiration  of  aboat 
six  weeks.  I  had  suffiered  tortures  all 
the  time;  and  thought  I  really  must 
have  kid  violent  hands  upon  myself, 
when  Miss  Mills  still  reported  to  me, 
that  my  broken-hearted  little  Dora 
would  say  nothing,  when  I  was  men- 
tioned, but  "  O  poor  papa  1  O  dear 
papal"  Also,  that  she  had  no  other 
relations  than  two  aunts,  maiden  sisters 
of  Mr.  Spenlow,  who  lived  at  Putney, 
and  who  bad  not  held  any  other  than 
chance  communication  with  their  broth- 
er for  many  years.  Not  ^at  they  had 
ever  quarrelled  (Miss  Mills  informed 
me);  but  that  having  b«en»  en  the.oe- 


aaion  of  Dora's  christenidg,  invited  to 
tea,  when  they  considered  themselves 
privileged  to  be  invited  to  dinner,  they 
bad  expressed  their  opinion  in  writing, 
that  ft  was  "better  for  the  happiness  of 
all  parties  "  that  they  should  stay  away. 
Since  which  they  had  gone  their  road, 
and  then-  brother  had  gone  his. 

These  two  ladies  now  emerged  from 
their  retirement,  and  proposed  to  take 
Dora  to  live  at  Putney.  Dora,  clinging 
to  thttn  both,  and  weeping,  exdaTmea, 
"O  yes,  aunts  i  Please  take  Julia 
Mills  and  me  and  Jip  to  Putney!" 
So  they  went,  very  soon  after  the  fu- 
neral 

How  I  found  time  to  haunt  Putney, 
I  am  sure  I  don't  know :  but  I  con- 
trived, by  some  means  or  other,  to  prowl 
about  the  neighborhood  pretty  often. 
Miss  Mills,  for  the  more  exact  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  ftiendship,  kept  a  jour- 
nal: and  she  used  to  meet  me  some- 
times, on  the  Common,  and  read  it,  or 
(if  she  had  not  time  to  do  that)  lend  it 
to  me.  How  I  treasured  up  the  en- 
tries, of  which  I  subjoin  a  sample  I 

"  Monday.  My  sweet  D.  still  much 
depressed.  Headache.  Called  atten- 
tion to  J.  as  being  beautifully  sleek. 
D.  fondled  J.  Associations  thus  awak- 
ened, opened  floodgates  of  sorrow. 
Rash  of  grief  admitted.  (Are  tears  the 
dewdrops  of  the  heart  ?    J.  M.) 

"Tuesday.  D.  weak  and  nervous. 
Beautiful  in  pallor.  (Do  we  not  re- 
mark this  in  moon  lilcewise?  J.  M.) 
D.  J.  M.  and  J.  took  aidng  in  carriage. 
J.  looking  out  of  window,  and  barkmg 
violently  at  dustmen,  occasioned  smile 
to  overspread  features  of  D.  (Of  such 
slight  links  is  chain  of  life  composed  i 

"  Wednesday.  D.  comparatively 
cheerful.  Sang  to  her,  as  congenial 
melody.  Evening  Bells.  Effect  not 
soothing;  but  reverse.  D.  inexpres- 
sibly affected.  Found  sobbing  after- 
wards, in  own  room.  Quoted  verses 
respecting  self  and  young  Gazelle. 
Ineffectually.  Also  referred  to  Patience 
on  Monument  (Qy.  Why  on  Monu- 
ment?   J.  xM.) 

"Thursday.  D.  certainly  improved. 
Better  night.  Slight  tinge  of  damask 
revisiting  check.    Resolved  to  mention 


name  of  D.  C.  Introduced  same,  cai*^ 
tiously,  in  course  of  airine.  D.  imme- 
diately overcome.  *  O  oear,  dear  Ju- 
lia !  O,  1  have  been  a  naughty  ana 
undutiful  child  1'  Soothed  and  ca-. 
ressed.  Drew  ideal  picture  of  D.  C." 
on  verge  of  tomb.  D.  again  overcome. 
'  O,  what  shall  I  do,  what  shall  I  do  ? 
O,  take  me  somewhere  I '  Much 
alarmed.  Fainting  of  D.  and  glass  of 
water  firom  public-house.  (Poetical 
affinity.  Checkered  sign  on  door-post ; 
checkered  human  life.  Alas}  J. .Mi) 
"Friday.  Day  of  incident.  Maw. 
appears  in  kitchen,  with  blue  bag.  'for 
ladyfs  boots  left  out  to  heel.*  Cook 
replies,  *No  such  orders.*  Maa 
ar^es   xwint.   Cook  withdraws  to  in- 

2iure,  leaving  man  alone  with  J.  On.' 
'ook's  return,  man  still  argues  point, 
but  ultimately  goes.  J.  missing.  D. 
distracted.  Information  sent  to  police. 
Man  to  be  identified  by  broad  nose, 
and  legs  like  balustrades  of  bridge. 
Search  made  in  every  direction.  No  J« 
D.  weeping  bitterly,  and  inconsolable. 
Renewed  reference  to  young  Gazelle.' 
Appropriate,  but  unavailing.  Towards 
evening,  strange  boy  calls.  Brought' 
into  parlor.  Broad  nose,  but  no  balus- 
trades. Says  he  wants  a  pound,  and 
knows  a  dog.  Declines  to  explain  fur- 
ther, thouen  much  pressed.  Poun4- 
being  produced  by  D.  takes  Cook  to 
little  house,  where  J.  alone  tied  up  to 
leg  of  table.  Joy  of  D.  who  dances 
round  J.  while  ne  eats  his  supper. 
Emboldened  by  this  happy  change, 
mention  D.  C.  up  stairs.  D.  weeps, 
afresh,  cries  piteously.  *  O  don't,  don  t, 
don't.  It  is  so  wicked  to  think  of  any- 
thing but  poor  papa !  *  —  embraces  J. 
and  sobs  herself  to  sleep.  (Must  not. 
D.  C.  confine  himself  to  the  broad  pin-' 
ions  of  Time?    J.  M.)'* 

Miss  Mills  and  her  journal  were  my 
sole  consolation  at  this  period.  To  see 
her,  who  had  seen  Dora  but  a  little 
while  before,  —  to  trace  the  initial  letter 
of  Dora's  name  through  her  sympa-. 
thetic  pages,  —  to  be  made  more  and 
more  miserable  by  her,  —  were  my  only 
comforts.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  living 
in  a  palace  of  cards,  which  had  tumbled 
down,  leaving  only  Miss  Mills  and  me  ' 
among  the  rxnns ;  as  if  some  grim  tm-  ~ 
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chapter  had  drawn  a  magic  circle  round 
ffte  innocent  goddess  of  my  heart, - 
which  nothing  indeed  but  those  same 
strong  pinions,  capable  of  carrying  so 
many  people  over  so  much^  would  en- 
able me  to  enter  I 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

WlCKnSLD  AND  HBBP. 

My  aunt,  beginning,  I  imagine,  to  be 
m^de  seriously  uncomfortable  by  my 
prolonged  dejection,  made  a  pretence 
of  being  anxious  that  I  should  go  to 
Dover,  to  see  that  all  was  working  weU 
at  the  cottage,  which  was  let ;  and  to 
conclude  an  agreement,  with  the  same 
tenant,  for  a  longer  term  of  occuptation.. 
Janet  was  drafted  into  the  service  of 
Mrs.  Strong,  whfere  I  saw  her  every 
day.^  She  had  been  undecided,  on 
leaving  Dover,  whether  or  no  to  give 
the  finishing  touch  to  that  renunciation 
of  mankind  m  which  she  had  been  edu- 
cated, by  marrying  a  pilot ;  but  she  de- 
dded  against  that  ventiu-e.  Not  so 
much  for  the  sake  of  principle,  I  be- 
lieve, as  because  she  happened  not  to 
like  him. 
.  Although  it  reauired  an  effort  to  leave 
Miss  Mills,  I  fell  rather  willingly  into 
my  aunt's  pretence,  as  a  means  of  en- 
abling me  to  pass  a  few  tranquil  hours 
with  Agnes.  I  consulted  the  good 
Doctor  relative  to  an  absence  of  three 
days;  and  the  Doctor  wishing  me  to 
take  that  relaxation,  — he  wished  me  to 
take  more :  but  my  energy  could  not 
bejtir  that,  —  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go. 
As  t6  the  Commons,  I  had  no  great  oc- 
casion to  be  particular  about  my  du- 
ties in  that  quarter.  To  say  the  truth, 
we  were  getting  in  no  very  good  odor 
among  the^  tip-top  proctors,  and  were 
r^idly  sliding  down  to  but  a  doubtful 
position.  The  business  had  been  in- 
different under  Mr.  Jorkins,  before  Mr. 
Spenlow's  time;  and  although  it  had 
been  quickened  by  the  infusion  of  new 
blood,  and  by  the  display  which  Mr. 
Spenlow  made,  still  it  was  not  estab- 
lished on  a  sufficiently  strong  basis  to 
bear,  without  being  shaken,  such   a 


blow  as  the  sudden  loss  of  its  actiTO 
manager.  It  fell  off  very  much.  Mr. 
Jforkins,  notwithstanding  his  reputa- 
tion in  the  firm,  was  an  easy-going, 
incapable  sort  of  man,  whose  reputa' 
tion  out  of  doors  was  not  calculated  to 
back  it  up.  I  was  turned  over  to  him 
now,  and  when  I  saw  him  take  his  snuff 
and  let  the  business  go»  I  regretted  my 
aunt's  thousand  pounds  more  than 
ever. 

But  this  was  not  the  worst  of  it 
There  were  a  number  of  hangers-on  and 
outsiders  about  the  Commons,  who; 
without  being  proctors  themsdves,  dab' 
bled  in  common-form  business,  and  got 
it  done  by  real  proctors,  who  lent  their 
names  in  consideration  of  a  share  in 
the  spoil ;  and  there  were  a  good 
many  of  these  too.  As  our  house  now. 
wanted  business  on  any  terms,  we 
joined  this  nobl^  band ;  and  threw  out 
lures  to  the  hai^ers-on  and  outsiders, 
to  bring  their  business  to  ua.  Marriage 
licenses  and  small  probates  were  what 
we  ail  looked  for,  and  what  paid  us 
best ;  and  the  competition  for  these  ran 
very  high  indeed.  Kidnappers  and  in- 
veiglers  were  planted  in  all  the  avenues 
of  entrance  to  the  Commons,  with  in- 
structions to  do  their  utmost  to  cut  off 
all  i>ersons  in  mourning,  and  all  gentle- 
men with  anything  basniid  in  their  ap*' 
pearance,  and  entice  them  to  the  offices 
in  which  tlieir  respective  employers 
were  interested;  which  instructions 
were  so  well  observed,  that  I  myself, 
before  I  was  known  by  sight,  was  twice 
hustled  into  the  premises  of  our  prin- 
cipal oj^xment  The  conflicting  inter- 
ests 01^  these  touting  gentlemen  being 
of  a  nature  to  irritate  their  feelings,  - 
personal  collisions  took  place  ;  and  tne 
Commons  was  even  scandalized  by  our 
principal  inveigler  (who  had  formerly 
been  in  the  wine  trade,  and  afterwards 
in  the  sworn  brokery^  line)  walking  - 
about  for  some  days  with  a  bladk  e^e.  - 
Any  one  of  these  scouts  used  to  thmk 
nothing  of  politely  assisting  an  old  lady 
in  black  out  of  a  vehicle,  killing  any 
proctor  whom  she  inquired  for,  repre- 
senting his  employer  as  the  lawful  suc- 
cessor and  representative  of  that  proc- 
tor, and  bearing  the  old  lady  off  (some- 
times greatly  a&cted)  to  his  employer's 
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dfta^  l^aay  C8^tive»  ivere  brought  to- 
me in  this  way.  As  to  marriage  licenses, 
the  competition  rose  to  such  a  pitdi, 
that  a'  sny  gentleman  in  want  of  one 
had  nothmg  to  do  but  sulnnit  himself 
to  the  first  inveigler,  or  be  fought  for, 
and  become  the  prey  of  the  strongest 
One  of  our  clerks,  who  was  an  outsider, 
used,  in  the  height  of  this  contest,  to 
sit  with  his  hat  on,  that  he  might  be 
ready  to  rush  out  and  swear  before  a. 
surrc^te  any  victim  who  was  brou^t 
in.  The  system  <X  inveigling  contm- 
ues,  I  believe,  to  this  day.  The  Ust 
time  I  was  in  the  Commons,  a  civil, 
able-bodied  person  in  a^  white  apron 
pounced  out  upon  me  from  a  doorway, 
and,  whispering  the  word  "  Marriage- 
lioetise  "  in  my  ear,  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty prevented  firom  taking  me  up  in 
his  arms  and  lifting  me  into  a  proc- 
tor's. 

PVom  this  digression,  let  me  proceed 
to  Dover. 

I  found  everything  in  a  satis&ctory 
state  at  the  cottage ;  and  was  enabled 
to  gratify  my  aunt  exceedinglj^  by  re- 
porting that  the  tenant  inherited  her 
feud,  and  waged  incessant  war  against 
donkeys.  Having  settled  the  little 
business  I  had  to  transact  there,  and 
slept  there  one  night,  I  walked  on  to 
Canterbury  early  m  the  morning.  It 
was  now  winter  again  ;  and  the  fre^ 
cold,  windy  day,  and  the  sweeping 
downland,  brightened  up  my  hopes  a 
little. 

Coming  into  Canterburyj  I  loitered 
through  the  old  streets  with  a  sober 
pleasure  that  calmed  my  spirits,  and 
eased  my  heart.  There  were  the  old 
signs,  the  old  names  over  the  shops, 
the  old  people  serving  in  them.  It  ap- 
peared so  long  since  I  had  been  a 
school-boy  there,  that  I  wondered  the 
place  was  so  little  changed,  until  I  re- 


place 
fleet* 


cted  how  little  I  was  changed  my- 
self Sbunge  to  say,  that  (juiet  influ- 
ence which  was  inseparable  in  my  mind 
from  Agnes,  seemed  to  pervade  even 
the  city  where  she  dwelt  The  venera- 
ble cathedral  towers,  and  the  old  jack- 
daws and  rooks,  whose  airy  voices  made 
them  more  retired  than  perfect  silence 
would  have  done ;  the  battered  gate- 
ways, once  stuck  full  with  stetttes, 


thvcnm  down,  and  crumbled  stoj^  Xiko  • 
the  reverential  pil^ims  who  had  gazed, 
ufion  them  ;  the  still  nooks,  where  the 
ivied  growth  of  centuries  crept  over  ga-i 
bled  ends  and  ruined  walls ;  the  ancient, 
houses,  the  pastoral  landscape  of  fields . 
orchard^  and  geu-den  ;  everywhere  —  on 
everything — I  felt  the  same  serener 
air,  the  same  calm,  thoughtful,  soften- 
ing sporit 

Arrived  at  Mr.  Wickfield's  house,  I  • 
found,  in  the  little  lower  room  on  the 
eround-floor,  where  Uriah  Heep  had 
been  of  old  accustomed  to  sit,  Mr. 
Micawber  pWing  his  pen  with  great 
assiduity.  He  was  dressed  in  a  legale-,, 
looking  suit  of  black,  and  loomedir^ 
burly  and  lazge,  in  that  small  office. 

Mr.  Micawoer  was  extremely  glad  to* 
see  me,  Imt  a  little  confused  too.^  He 
would  have  conducted  me  immediately; 
into  the  presence  of  Uriah,  but  I  de^ 
clined. 

"  I  know  the  house  of  old,  you  recol' 
lect,"  said  I,  "  and  will  find  my  way 
upstairs.  How  do  you  like  the  law,. 
Mr.  Micawber  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Copperfield,"  he  replied, 
"to  a  man  possessed  of  the  higher* 
imaginative  powers,  the  objection  to 
legal  studies  is  the  amount  of  detail 
which  they  involve.  Even  in  our  pro- 
fessional correspondeiKe,"  said  Mr.  Mi' 
cawber,  glancing  at  some  letters  he  was 
writing,  "  the  mind  is  not  at  liberty  to 
soar  to  any  exalted  form  of  expression. 
Still  it  is  a  great  pursuit  A  great  pur^ 
suit !  " 

He  then  told  me  that  he  had  become 
the  tenant  of  Uriah  Heep's  old  house ; 
and  that  Mrs.  Micawber  would  be  de« 
lighted  to  receive  me,  once  more,  under 
her  own  roof 

"  It  is  humble,"  said  Mr.  Micawber, 
"  to  quote  a  fiivorite^  e^^iression  of  my 
fnend  Heep ;  but  it  may  prove  the 
stepping*stone  to  more  ambitious  domi- 
ciliary accommodation." 

I  asked  him  whether  he  had  reason, 
so  far,  to  be  satisfied  with  his  friend 
Heep's  treatment  of  him.  He  got  up 
to  ascertain  if  the  door  were  clcKse  shuV 
before  he  replied,  in  a  lower  voice  :  — 

"My  dear  Copperfield,  a  man  who 
labors  under  the  pressure  of  pecuniary 
raihttrrassmentsi  la,  \mth  the  general!^ 
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of  people,  at  a  disadvantage.  That  di»* 
advantage  is  not  diminished,  when  that 
pressare  necessitates  the  drawing  of 
stipendiary  emoluments,  before  those 
emoluments  are  strictly  due  and  paya- 
ble. All  I  can  say  is,  that  my  friend 
Keep  has  responded  to  appeals  to 
which  I  need  not  more  particularly  re- 
fer, in  a  manner  calculated  to  redound 
eaually  to  the  honor  of  his  head  and  of 
Ms  heart." 

"  I  should  not  have  supposed  him  to 
be  very  free  with  his  money,  either,"  I 
observed. 

"  Pardon  me  I "  said  Mr.  Micawber, 
with  an  air  of  constraint,  **  I  speak  ofF 
my  fiiend  Heep  as  I  have  experience." 

*'  I  am  glad  your  experience  is  so 
fiivorable,"  I  returned. 

"You  are  very  obliging,  my  dear 
Copperfield,"  said  Mr.  Micawber;  and 
hummed  a  tune. 

"  Do  you  see  much  of  Mr.  Wick- 
field  ? "  I  asked,  to  change  the  subject. 

"Not  much,"  said  Mr.  Micawber, 
sKghtingly.  "  Mr.  Wickfield  is,  I  dare 
say,  a  man  of  very  excellent  inten- 
tions ;  but  he  is  —  in  short  he  is  obso- 
lete." 

"  I  am  afraid  his  partner  seeks  to 
make  him  so,"  said  I. 

"  My  dear  Copperfield  I "  returned 
Mr.  Micawber,  aner  some  uneasy  evo- 
Kttions  on  his  stool,  "  allow  me  to  offer 
a  remark  1  I  am  here  in  a  capacity  of 
confidence.  I  am  here  in  a  position  of 
trust  The  discussion  of  some  topics, 
even  with  Mrs.  Micawber  herself  (so 
long  the  partner  of  my  various  vicissi- 
tudes, and  a  woman  of  a  remarkable 
lucidity  of  intellect),  is,  I  am  led  to  con- 
Sirder,  incompatible  with  the  functions 
now  devolving  on  me.  I  would  there* 
fore  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting,  that, 
in  our  friendly  intercourse,  —  which  I 
trust  will  never  be  disturbed  I  —  we 
draw  a  line.  On  one  side  of  this  line," 
said  Mr.  Micawber,  representing  it  on 
the  desk  with  the  office  ruler,  "is  the 
whole  ranjge  of  the  human  intellect, 
with  a  triflmg  exception ;  on  the  other, 
is  that  exception ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
affairs  of  Messrs.  Wickfield  and  Heep, 
with  all  belonging  and  appertaining 
thereunto.  I  trust  I  give  no  offence  to 
tiie  companioQ  of  ray  youth,  in  sabmit* 


ting  this  propositioii  to  his^^sooler  jut^- 
ment?" 

Though  I  saw  an  uneasy  change  in' 
Mr.  Micawber,  which  sat  tightly  on 
him,  as  if  his  new  duties  were  a  misfit,  I 
felt  I  had  no  right  to  be  ofiended.  My 
telling  him  so  appeared  to  relieve  him ; 
and  he  shodc  hands' with  me. 

"I  am  charmed,  Copperfield,"  said 
Mr.  Micawber,  "let  me  assure  you, 
with  Miss  Wickfield.  She  is  a  very 
superior  young  lady,  of  very  remarka- 
ble attractions,  grSces,  and  virtues. 
Upon  my  honor^"  said  Mr.  Micawber, 
indefinitely  kissing  his  hand  and  bow- 
ing with  his  genteelest  air,  "  I  do 
Homage  to  Miss  Wickfield  !    Hem  I  " 

"  I  am  glad  of  that)  at  least,"  said  I. 

"  If  you  had  not  assured  us,  my  dear- 
Copperfiekl,  on  the  occasion  of  that 
agreeable  afternoon  we  had  the  happi- 
ness of  passing  with  you,  that  D.  was 
your  fiivorite  letter,"  said  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber, "I  should  unquestionably  have 
supposed  that  A.  had  been  so." 

We  have  all  some  experience  of  a 
feeling,  that  comes  over  us  occasionally, 
of  what  we  are  saying  and  doing  having 
been  said  and  done  before,  in  a  remote 
time,  —  of  our  having  been  surrounded, 
dim  ages  ago,  by  the  same  faces,  ob^ 
jects,  and  drcnmstances, «-  of  ovr  know- 
mg  perfectly  what  will  be  said  next,  as 
if  we  suddenly  remembered  it  I  I  never 
had  this  mysterious  impression  more 
strongly  in  my  life  than  before  he  ut- 
tered those  words. 

I  took  my  leave  of  Mr.  Micawber,  for 
the  time,  charging  him  with  my  best 
remembrances  to  all  at  home.  As  I 
left  him,  resuming  his  stool  and  his  pen, 
and  rolling  his  head  in  his  stock,  to  get 
it  into  easier  writing  order,  I  cleariy 
perceived  that  there  was  something  in- 
terposed between  him  and  me,  since  he 
had  come  into  his  new  functions,  which 
prevented  our  getting  at  each  other  as 
we  used  to  do,  and  quite  altered  the 
diaracter  of  our  intercourse. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  quaint  old 
drawing-room,  though  it  presented 
tokens  of  Mrs.  Heep's  whereabout. 
I  looked  into  the  room  still  belonging 
to  Agnes,  and  saw  her  sitting  by  the 
fire,  at  a  pretty  old-feshioned  deiUK  she 
had,  writisg. 


My  daricenmg  the  light  made  her 
look  up.  What  a  pleasure  to  be  the 
cause  of  that  bright  change  in  her  at- 
tentive face,  and  the  object  of  that 
sweet  regard  and  welcome  I 

"  Ah,  Agnes  1 "  said  I,  when  we 
were  sitting  together,  side  by  side  ;  "  I 
have  missed  you  so  much,  lately  I  ** 

"Indeed?"  she  replied.-  "Again! 
And  so  soon  ?  *' 

I  shook  mv  head. 
.  "  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  A^es ;  I 
seem  to  want  some<acuhy  of  mmd  that 
I  ought  to  have.  You  were  so  much  in 
the  habit  of  thinking  for  me,  in  the  hap- 
py old  days  here,  and  I  came  so  natu- 
rally to  you  for  counsel  and  support, 
that  I  really  think  I  have  missea  ac- 
quiring it" 

"And  what  is  it?"  said  Agnes, 
cheerfully. 

*'  I  don't  know  what  to  call  it,"  I 
replied.  "I  think  I  am  earnest  and 
persevering  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  said  Agnes. 

"And  patient,  A^es?'*  I  inquired, 
with  a  little  hesitation. 

"Yes,"  returned  Agnes,  laughing. 
"Pretty  well." 

"  And  yet,"  said  I,  "  I  get  so  miser- 
able and  worried,  and  am  so  unsteady 
and  irresolute  in  my  power  of  assuring 
myself,  that  I  know  I  must  want  — 
•shall  I  call  it— -reliance,  of  some 
kind?" 

"  Call  it  so,  if  you  will,"  said  Ag- 
nes. 

"Weill"  I  returned.  "See  here  I 
You  come  to  London,  I  rely  on  you, 
and  I  have  an  object  and  a  course  at 
once.  I  am  driven  out  of  it,  I  come 
here,  and  in  a  moment  I  feel  an  altered 
person.  The  circumstances  that  dis- 
tressed me  are  not  changed,  since  I  come 
into  this  room ;  but  an  mfluence  comes 
over  me  in  that  short  interval  that  alters 
me.  O^  how  much  for  the  better! 
What  is  it?  What  is  your  secret, 
Agnes?" 

Her  head  was  bent  down  looking  at 
the  fire. 

"  It 's  the  old  story,"  said  I.  "  DonH 
laugh,  when  I  say  it  was  always  the 
same  in  little  things  as  it  is  in  greater 
ones.  My  old  troubles  were  nonsense, 
and  now  they  are  serious;  but  when- 


ever I  have  gone  away  from  my  aidopted 
sister  —  " 

Agnes  looked  up — with  such  a  he; 
enly  face!  — and   gave   me  her  T 
which  I  kissed. 

"Whenever  I  have  not  had  you, 
Agnes,  to  advise  and  approve  in  the 
beginning,  I  have  seemed  to  go  wild, 
and  to  get  into  all  sorts  of  difficulty. 
When  I  have  come  to  you,  at  last  (as  I 
have  always  done),  I  have  come  to 
peace  and  happiness.  I  come  home, 
now,  like  a  tired  traveller,  and  find  such 
a  blessed  sense  of  rest  I"  ? 

I  felt  so  deeply  what  I  said,  it  affected 
me  so  sincerely,  that  my  voice  failed, 
and  I  covered  my  face  with  my  hanc^ 
and  broke  into  tears.  I  write  the  truth. 
Whatever  contradictions  and  inconsist- 
encies there  were  within  me,  as  there 
are  within  so  many  of  us ;  whatever 
might  have  been  so  different  and  so  much 
better ;  whatever  I  had  done,  in  which 
I  had  perversely  wandered  away  from 
the  voice  of  my  own  heart ;  I  knew 
nothing^  of.  I  only  knew  that  I  was  fer- 
vently in  earnest,  when  I  felt  the  rest 
and  peace  of  having  Agnes  near  me. 

In  her  placid  sisterly  manner,  with 
her  beaming  eyes,  with  her  tender 
voice,  and  with  that  sweet  cfifaiposure 
which  had  long  ago  made  the  housp 
that  held  her  quite  a  sacred  place  to 
me,  she  soon  won  me  from  this  weak? 
ness,  and  led  me  on  to  tell  all  that  had 
happened  since  our  last  meeting. 

"And  there  is  not  another  word  to 
tell,  Agnes,"  said  I,  when  I  had  mado 
an  end  of  my  confidence.  "  Now,  mjF 
reliance  is  on  you." 

"  But  it  must  not  be  on  me.  Trot- 
wood,"  returned  Agnes,  with  a  pleasant 
smile.     "  It  must  be  on  some  one  else.*' 

"On  Dora?  "said  I. 

"  Assuredly." 

"Why,  I  have  not  mentioned,  Ag- 
nes," said  I,  a  little  embarrassed, 
**that  Dora  is  rather  difficult  to— t 
would  not,  for  the  world,  sav,  to  rely 
upon,  because  she  is  the  soul  of  purity 
and  truth— but  rather  difficult  to  — t 
hardly  know  bow  to  express  it,  really. 
Agnes.  She  is  a  timid  little  thing.  an4 
easily  disturbed  and  fiightened.  &omA 
time  ago,  before  her  father'^  deat^ 
when  r  thought  it  right  to  mention  to 
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,  her — but  I  *fl.tell  you,  if  you  will  bear 
•  tirtth  me,  liow  it  was." 

Accordingly,  I  told  Agnes  about  ray 
declaration  of  poverty,  about  the  cook- 
^ery-book,  the  housekeeping  accounts, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

"  O  Trotwood  I  '•  she  remonstrated, 
with  a  smile.  **  Just  your  old  headlong 
«way !  You  might  have  been  in  ear- 
nest in  striving  to  ^et  on  in  the  world, 
without  being  so  very  sudden  with  a 
'•timid,  loving,  inexperienced  girl.  Poor 
Dora  1 " 

I-  never  heard  such  sweet,  forbearing 
kindness  expressed  in  a  voice  as  she  ex- 
'|>ressed  in  making  this  reply.  It  was 
as  if  I  had  seen  her  admiringly  and  ten- 
derly embracing  Dora,  and  tacitly  re- 
proving me,  by  ner  considerate  protec- 
tion, for  my  hot  haste  in  fluttering  that 
little  heart.  It  was  as  if  I  liaa  seen 
X>ora,  in  all  her  fascinating  arflessness, 
caressing  Agnes,  and  thanking  her,  and 
coaxing^  appealing  against  me,^  and 
loving  me  with  all  her  childish  inno- 
cence. 

I  felt  so  grateful  to  Agnes,  and  ad- 
■ibired  her  so  I  I  saw  those  two  together, 
in  a  bright  perspective,  such  weD-asso- 
ciated  frienas,  each  adorning  the  other 
so  much  t 

"  What  ought  I  to  do  then,  Agnes  ?  '* 
I  inquired,  after  looking  at  the  fire  a 
Kttle  while.  "What  would  it  be  right 
lb  do  ? " 

"I  think,"  said  Agnes,  "that  the 
honorable  course  to  take  would  be  to 
write  to  those  two  ladies.  Don't  you 
think  that  any  secret  course  is  an  un- 
worthy one  ? " 

".Yes.  \i you  think  so,"  said  I. 
■'"I  am  poorly  qualified  to  judge  of 
$uch  matters,"  replied  Agnes,  with  a 
modest  hesitation,  "  but  I  certainly  feel 
—  in  short,  I  feel  that  your  being  se- 
cret and  clandestine  is  not  being  like 
yourself." 

;  "Like  myself,  in  the  too  high  opin- 
ion you  have  of  me,  Agnes,  I  am 
afraid,"  said  I. 

.  "Like  yourself,  in  the  candor  of  your 
nature,"  she  returned  ;  " and  therefore 
I'  would  write  to  those  two  ladies.  I 
would  relate,  as  plainly  and  as  openly 
as  possible,  all  that  has  taken  place ; 
and  I  woold  ask  their  permission  to 


visit  sometimes  at  their  house.  Con- 
sidering that  you  are  youn^,  and  striv- 
ing for  a  place  in  life,  I  think  it  would 
be  well  to  say  that  you  would  readily 
abide  by  any  conditions  they  might  im- 
pose upon  you.  I  would  entreat  them 
not  to  dismiss  your  request  without  a 
reference  to  Dora,  and  to  discuss  it 
with  her  when  they  should  think  the 
time  suitable.  I  would  not  be  too 
vehement^"  said  Agnes,  gently,  "  or 
propose  too  much.  I  would  trust  to 
my  fidelity  and  poaeverance  —  and  to 
Dora." 

"But  if  they  were  to  frighten  Dora 
again,  Agne.^  by  speaking  to  her,"  said 
I.  "  And  if  Dora  were  to.  cry,  and  say 
nothing  about  me  ! " 

"  Is  that  likely  ? "  inquired  Agnes, 
with  the  same  sweet  consideration  in 
her  face. 

"God  bless  her,  she  is  as  easily 
scared  as  a  bird,"  said  I.  "  It  mieht 
be  1  Or  if  the  two  Miss  Spenlows  (el- 
derly ladies  of  that  sort  are  odd  charac- 
ters sometimes)  should  not  be  likely 
persons  to  address  in  that  way  I " 

"  I  don't  think,  Trotwood, '^'  returned 
Agnes,  raising  her  soft  eyes  to  mine, 
"I  would  consider  that.  ^  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  only  to  consider  whether 
it  is  right  to  do  tliis ;  and,  if  it  is,  to  do 
It" 

I  had  no  longer  any  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject. With  a  lightened  heart,  though 
with  a  profound  sense  of  the  weighty 
importance  of  my  task,  I  devoted  the 
whole  aflemoon  to  the  composition  of 
the  drafl  of  this  letter ;  for  which  great 
purpose  Agnes  relinquished  her  desk 
to  me.  But  first  I  went  down  stairs  to 
see  Mr.  Wickfield  and  Uriah  Heep. 

I  found  Uriah  inpossession  of  a  new, 
plaster-smelling  office,  built  out  in  the 
garden  ;  looking  extraordinarily  mean, 
m  the  midst  of  a  quantity  of  books  and 
papers.  He  received  me  in  his  usual 
fawning  way,  and  pretended  not  to  have 
heard  of  my  arrival  from  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber;  a  pretence  I  took  the  liberty  of 
disbelieving.  He  accompanied  me  into 
Mr.  Wickfield's  room,  which  was  the 
shadow  of  its  former  self,  —  having  been 
divested  of  a  variety  of  conveniences, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  new  part- 
ner, —  and  stood  before  the  fire,  warm- 


his  bony  hand,  while  Mr.  Wickfield  and 
I  exchanged  greetings. 

"  You  stay  with  us,  Trotwood,  while 
you  remain  in  Canterbury?"  said  Mr. 
Wickfield,  not  without  a  glance  at 
Uriah  for  his  approval. 

"  Is  there  room  for  me  ?  "  said  I. 

*'  I  am  sure,  Master  Copperfield,  — 
I  should  say  Mister,  but  the  other  comes 
so  natural,"  said  Uriah.  -7-  "  I  would 
turn  out  of  your  old  room  with  pleasure, 
if  it  would  be  agreeable." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Mr.  Wickfield. 
"  Why  should  ^<7«  be  inconvenienced? 
There 's  another  room.  There 's  anoth- 
er room." 

"  O,  but  you  know,"  returned  Uriah 
with  a  grin,  "  I  should  really  be  de- 
lighted 1 " 

To  cut  the  matter  short,  I  said  I 
would  have  the  other  room  or  none  at 
all ;  so  it  was  settled  that  I  should  have 
the  other  room ;  and,  taking  my  leave 
of  the  firm  until  dinner,  I  went  up  stairs 
again. 

I  had  hoped  to  have  no  other  com- 
panion than  Agnes.  But  Mrs.  Heep 
nad  asked  permission  to  bring  herself 
and  her  knitting  near  the  fire,  in  that 
room  ;  on  pretence  of  its  having  an  as- 
pect more  favorable  for  her  rheumatics, 
as  the  wind  then  was,  ^an  the  drawing- 
room  or  dining-parlor.  Though  I  could 
almost  have  consigned  her  to  the  mer- 
cies of  the  wind  on  the  topmost  pinna- 
cle of  the  Cathedral,  without  remorse,  I 
made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  gave  her 
a  fiiendly  salutation. 

"  I  *m  umbly  thankful  to  you,  sir," 
said  Mrs.  Heep,  in  acknowledgment  of 
my  inquiries  concerning  her  health, 
"  but  I  'm  only  pretty  well.  I  have  n't 
much  to  boast  of.  ^If  I  could  see  my 
Uriah  well  settled  in  life,  I  could  n't 
expect  much  more,  I  think.  How  do 
you  think  my  Ury  looking,  sir?" 

I  thought  him  looking  as  villanous  as 
ever,  and  I  replied  that  I  saw  no  change 
in  him. 

*'  O,  don't  you  think  he  's  changed? " 
said  Mrs.  Heep.  "  There  I  must  um- 
bly beg  leave  to  differ  from  ypu.  Don't 
you  see  a  thinness  in  him?  " 

"  Not  more  than  usual,"  I  replied. 

"  DotCi  you,  though  I "    said  Mrs, 


him  with  a  mother's  eye  1  " 

His  mother's  eye  was  an  evil  eye  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  I  thought,  as  it  met 
mincj  howsoever  affectionate  to  him;  and 
I  believe  she  and  her  son  were  devoted 
to  one  another.  It  passed  me,  and  went 
on  to  Agnes. 

"Don't  you  see  a  wasting  and  a 
wearing  in  him.  Miss  Wickfield?"  in-r 
quired  Mrs.  Heep. 

"  No,"  said  A^nes,  quietly  pursuing 
the  work  on  which  she  was  engaged. 
"  You   are  too  solicitous    about   him., , 
He  is  very  well." 

Mrs.  Heep,  with  a  prodigious  8n2^ 
resumed  her  knitting. 

She  never  left  off,  or  left  us  for  a  mo- 
ment. I  had  arrived  early  in  the  day, 
and  we  had  still  three  or  four  hours  before 
dinner;  but  she  sat  there,  plying  her 
knitting-needles  as  monotonously  as  an 
hour-glass  might  have  poured  out  its 
sands.  She  sat  on  one  side  of  the 
fire;  I  sat  at  the  desk  in  front  of  it; 
a  little  beyond  me,  on  the  other  side, 
sat  Agnes.  Whensoever,  slowly  pon- 
dering over  my  letter,  I  lifted  up  my 
eyes,  and  meeting  the  thoughtful  face 
of  Agnes,  saw  it  clear,  and  beam  en-  . 
couragement  upon  me,  with  its  own  an- 
gelic expression,  I  was  conscious  pres- 
ently of  the  evil  eye  passing  me,  and 
going  on  to  her,  and  cominjg  back  to 
me  again,  and  dropping  furtively  upon 
the  knitting.  What  the  knittinig  was 
I  don't  know,  not  being  learned  in  that 
art ;  but  it  looked  like  a  net ;  and  as  she 
worked  away  with  those  Chinese  chop- 
sticks of  knitting-needles,  she  showed 
in  the  fire-light  like  an  ill-looking  en- 
chantress, balked  as  yet  by  the  radiai^ » 
goodness  opposite,  but  getting  ready  for 
a  cast  of  her  net  by  and  by. 

At  dinner  she  maintained  her  watch, 
with  the  same  unwinking  eyes.  After 
dinner,  her  son  took  his  turn,  and,  when 
Mr.  Wickfield,  himself,  and  I  were  left 
alone  together,  leered  at  me,  and  writhed, 
until  ^  I  could  hardly  bear  it.  In  the 
drawing-room,  there  was  the  mother 
knitting  and  watching  again.  All  the 
time  that  Agnes  sang  and  played,  the 
inother  sat  at  the  piano.  Once  she 
asked  for  a  particular  ballad,  which 
she  said  hef  Ury  (who  was  yawning  in  . 
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a  ereat  chair)  doted  on;  and  at  inter- 
vals she  looked  round  at  him,  and  re- 
ported to  Agnes  that  he  was  in  rap- 
tures with  the  music.  But  she  hardly 
ever  spoke  —  I  question  if  she  ever 
did — without  making  some  mention  of 
him.  It  was  evident  to  me  that  this 
was  the  duty  assigned  to  her. 

'This  lasted  until  bedtime.  To  have 
seen  the  mother  and  son,  like  two  great 
bats  hanging  over  the  whole  house,  and 
darkening  it  with  their  ugly  forms,  made 
me  so  uncomfortable  that  I  would  rath- 
er have  remained  down  stairs,  knitting 
anjd  all,  than  eone  to  bed.  I  hardly  got 
any  sleep.  Next  day  the  knitting  and 
watching  began  agam,  and  lasted  all 
day. 


had  not  an  opiJortunity  of  speaking 
to  Agnes,  for  ten  minutes.  I  could  bare- 
ly show  her  my  letter.  I  proposed  to 
her  to  walk  out  with  me ;  but  Mrs.  Heep 
repeatedly  complaining  that  she  was 
worse,  Agnes  charitably  remained  with- 
in,, to  bear  her  company.  Towards  the 
twilight  I  went  out  by  myself,  musing  on 
what  I  ought  to  do,  and  whether  I  was 
justified  in  withholding  from  Agnes,  any 
longer,  what  Uriah  Heep  had  told  me  in 
London  ;  for  that  began  to  trouble  me 
again,  very  much. 

•I  had  not  walked  out  far  enough  to  be 
quite  clear  of  the  town,  upon  the  Rams- 
gate  road,  where  there  was  a  good  path, 
when  I  was  hailed,  through  the  dusk,  by 
somebody  behind  me.  The  shambling 
figure  and  the  scanty  great-coat  were 
not  to  be  mistaken.  I  stopped,  and 
Uriah  Heep  came  up. 

"WellP'^saidl. 

.**  How  fast  you  walk !  **  said  he. 
*'  ^ly  legs  are  pretty  long,  but  you  've 
given  'em  quite  a  job." 

"  Where  are  you  going?"  said  I. 

**I  am  coming  with  you.  Master  Cop- 
perfield,  if  you  '11  allow  me  the  pleasure 
of  a  walk  with  an  old  acquaintance." 
Saying  this,  with  a  jerk  of  his  body, 
which  might  have  been  either  propitia- 
tory or  derisive,  he  fell  into  step  beside 
me, 

"  Uriah  ! "  said  I,  as  civilly  as  I 
cojuld,  after  a  silence. 

"  Master  Copperfield  !  "  said  Uriah. 

"To  tell  you  the  truth  (at  which  you 
mil  not  be  offended),  I  came  out  to  walk 


alone,  because  I  have  had  so  much  com- 
pany." 

He  looked  at  me  sideways,  and  said 
with  his  hardest  grin,  **  You  mean 
mother." 

"Why,  yes,  I  do,"  said  I. 

"  Ah  !  But  you  know  we  're  so  very 
umble,"  he  returned.  "And  having 
such  a  knowledge  of  our  own  umbleness, 
we  must  really  take  care  that  we  're  not 
pushed  to  the  wall  by  them  as  isn't 
umble.  All  stratagems  are  fair  in  love, 
sir." 

Raising  his  great  hands  until  they  . 
touched  his  chin,  he  rwbbed  them  softl)', 
and  softly  chuckled;  looking  as  like  a 
malevolent  baboon,  I  thought,  as  any- 
thing human  could  look. 

"You  see,"  he  said,  still  hugging 
himself  in  that  unpleasant  way,  and 
shaking  his  head  at  me,  "  you  're  quite 
a  dangerous  rival,  Master  Copperfield. 
You  always  was,  you  know." 

"Do  you  set  a  watch  upon  Miss 
Wickfield,  and  make  her  home  no  home, 
because  of  me  ?  "  said  I. 

"  O  Master  Copperfield  !  Those  are 
veiT  arsh  words,"  he  replied. 

Put  my  meaning  into  any  words  you 
like,"  said  I.  "  You  know  what  it  is, 
Uriah,  as  well  as  I  do." 

"  O  no  I  You  must  put  it  into  words," 
he  said.  "  O,  really !  I  could  n't  my- 
self." 

"  Do  you  suppose,"  said  I,  constrain- 
ing myself  to  be  very  temperate  and 
quiet  with  him,  on  account  of  Agnes, 
•^that  I  regard  Miss  Wickfield  other- 
wise than  as  a  very  dear  sister  ?  " 

"Well,  Master  Copperfield,"  he  re- 
plied, "you  perceive  I  am  not  bound  to 
answer  that  question.  You  may  not, 
you  know.  But  then,  you  see,  you 
may!"  ^ 

An^hing  to  equal  the  low  cunning  of 
his  visage,  and  of  his  shadowless  eyes, 
without  the  ghost  of  an  eyelash,  I  never 
saw. 

"  Come  then  !  "  said  I.  "  For  the 
sake  of  Miss  Wickfield  —  " 

'*  My  Agnes  I "  he  exclaimedj  with 
a  sickly,  angular  contortion  of  himself 
"Would  you  be  so  good  as  call  her 
Aenes,  Master  Copperfield?" 

^*  For  the  sake  of  Agnes  Wickfield  — 
Heaven  bless  her  1" 
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*'  Thank  you  for  that  btessinr,  Mas- 
ter Cop^rneld  ! "  he  interposed. 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  I  should,  un- 
der any  other  circumstances,  as  soon 
have  thought  of  telling  to  —  Jack 
Ketch." 

"  To  who,  sir  ?  "  said  Uriah,  stretch- 
ing out  his  neck,  and  shading  his  ear 
with  his  hand. 

"To  the  hangman,"  I  returned. 
•*The  most  unlikely  person  I  could 
think  of,"  — though  his  own  face  had 
suggested  the  allusion  quite  ais  a  natural 
sequence.  *'  I  am  engaged  to  another 
young  lady.     I  hope  that  contents  you." 

**  Upon  your  soul  ?  "  said  Uriah. 

I  was  about  indignantly  to  give  mv 
assertion  the  confirmation  he  requirei^ 
when^  he  caught  hold  of  my  hand,  and 
gave  it  a  squeeze. 

"O  Master  Copperfield,"  he  said. 
"  If  you  had  only  had  the  condescension 
to  return  my  confidence  when  I  poured 
out  the  fulness  of  my  art,  the  night  I  put 
you  so  much  out  of  the  way  by  sleepmg 
before  your  sitting-room  fire,  I  never 
should  have  doubted  you.  As  it  is,  I  'm 
sure  I  'II  take^  off  mother  directly,  and 
only  too  aijpy.  I  know  you'll  excuse 
the  precautions  of  afiSection,  won't  you  ? 
What  a  pity,  Master  Coppcrfield,  that 
you  didn't  condescend  to  return  my 
confidence  I  I  'm  sure  I  gave  you  every 
opportunity.  But  you  never  have  con- 
descended to  me,  as  much  as  I  could 
have  wished.  I  know  you  have  never 
liked  me,  as  I  have  liked  you  I " 

All  this  time  he  was  squeezing  my 
hand  with  his  damp  fishy  fingers,  while 
I  made  every  effort  I  decently  could  to 
get  it  away.  But  I  was  quite  unsuc- 
cessful. He  drew  it  under  the  sleeve 
of  his  mulberry-colored  great-coat,  and 
I  walked  on,  almost  upon  compulsion, 
arm-in-arm  with  him. 

*'  Shall  we  turn?  "  said  Uriah,  by  and 
by,  wheeling^  me  face  about  towards  the 
town,  on  which  the  early  moon  was  now 
shining,  sUverine  the  distant  windows. 

"  Before  we  leave  the  subject,  you 
ought  to  understand,"  said  I,  breaking 
a  pretty  long  silence,  **  that  I  believe 
Agnes  Wickfield  to  be  as  far  above  ^'t^M 
and  as  far  removed  from  all  your  aspi- 
rations as  that  moon  herself! " 

"  Peacefiil  I    Ain't  she  1 "  said  Uriah, 


"  Very  1  Now  confess,  Master  Q>^per< 
field,  that  you  have  n't  liked  me  quite  as 
I  have  liked  you.  All  alone  you  'v« 
thought  me  too  lunble  now,  I  should  n^t 
wonder  ?  " 

"I  am  not  fond  of  professions  of 
humility,"  I  returned,  **oc  professions 
of  anything  else." 

"  There  now  I "  said  Uriah,  looking 
flabby  and  lead-colored  in'  the  moon- 
light. *'  Did  n't  I  know  it  i  But  how 
little  you  think  of  the  rightful  umble- 
ness  of  a  person  in  my  station.  Master 
Copperfield  1  Father  and  me  was  both 
brought  up  at  a  foundation  school  for 
boys ;  and  mother,  she  was  likewise 
brought  up  at  a  public,  sort  of  charita* 
ble,  establishment  They  taught  us 
all  a  deal  of  umbieness, — not  much 
else  that  I  know  o^  from  morning  to 
night.  We  was  to  be  umble  to  this 
person,  and  umble  to  that ;  and  to  pull 
off  our  caps  here,  and  to  make  bows 
there ;  and  always  to  know  our  place, 
and  abase  ourselves  before  our  betters. 
And  we  had  such  a  lot  of  betters  I 
Father  got  the  monitor-medal  by  being 
umble.  So  did  I.  Father  got  made 
a  sexton  by  being  umble.  He  had  the 
character,  among  the  gentlefolks,  of 
being  such  a  well-behaved  man,  that 
they  were  determined  to  bring  him  In. 
*  Be  umble,  Uriah,'  savs  father  to  me, 
'and  you'll  get  on.  ft  was  what  was 
always  bein^  dinned  into  you  and  me 
at  school ;  it  *s  what  goes  down  best. 
Be  umble,'  says  father,  'and  you'll 
do  ! '    And  really  it  ain't  done  bad  f " 

It  was  the  first  time  it  had  c%er  oc- 
curred to  me,  that  this  detestable  cant 
of  false  humility  might  have  originated 
out  of  the  Heep  family.  I  had  seen  the 
harvest,  but  had  never  thought  of  the 
seed. 

"  When  I  was  quite  a  young  boy," 
said  Uriah,  "  I  got  to  know  what 
umbieness  did,  and  I  took  to  it.  I  ate 
umble  pie  with  an  appetite.  I  stopi5ed 
at  the  umble  point  ot  my  learning,  and 
says  I,  '  Hold  hard  1 '  When  you  of- 
fered to  teach  me  Latin,  I  knew  better. 
'  People  like  to  be  above  you,'  says 
father;  'keep  yourself  down.'  I  am 
very  umble  to  the  present  moment, 
Master  Copperfield,  but  I  've  got  a  Ue- 
tle  power  1  '^ 
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'And  he  said  all  this  —  I  knew,  U  I 
saw  his  &ce  in  the  moonlight  —  tluit  I 
might  understand  he  was  resolved  to 
recompense  himself  by  using  his  power. 
I  had  never  doubted  his  meanness,  his 
craft  and  malice;  but  I  fully  compre- 
hmded  now,  for  the  first  time,  what  a 
base,  unrelenting,  and  revengeful  spirit 
QMist  have  been  engendered  by  this 
early  and  this  long  suppression. 

His  account  of  himself  was  so  hr 
atteDded  with  an  s^reeable  result,  that 
it  led  to  his  withdrawing  hb  hand  in 
order  that  he  might  have  another  hug 
of  himself  under  the  chin.  Once  apart 
^m  him,  I  was  deteimined  to  keep 
aptut :  and  we  walked  back,  side  by  side, 
aaying  very  little  more  by  the  way. 

Whether  his  spirits  were  elevated  by 
the  communication  I  had  made  to  him^ 
or  by  his  having  indulged  in  this  ret- 
rospect, I  don't  know;  but  they  were 
fwsed  by  some  influence.  He  talked 
jBOore-  at  dinner  than  was  usual  with 
him ;  asked  his  mother  (off  duty  from 
the  moment  of  our  re-entering  the 
bouse)  whether  he  was  not  growing  too 
old  for  a  bachelor ;  and  once  looked 
at  Afnes  so  that  I  would  have  given 
all  I  had  for  leave  to  knock  him  down. 

Whcm  we  three  males  were  left  alone 
aifter  dinner,  he  got  into  a  more  adven- 
turous state.  He  had  taken  little  or  no 
wine ;  and  I  presume  it  was  the  mere 
insolence  of  triumph  that  was  upon  him, 
flushed  perhaps  by  the  temptation  my 
presence  furnished  to  its  exhibition. 

I  had  observed  yesterday,  that  he 
tried  to  entice  Mr.  Wickfield  to  drink ; 
and  interpreting  the  look  which  Agnes 
had  given  me  as  she  went  out*  nad 
limited  myself  to  one  glass,  and  then 
proposed  that  we  should  follow  her. 
I  would  have  done  so  again  to-day ;  but 
Uriah  was  too  quick  for  me. 
,.  "  We  seldom  see  oin-  present  visitor, 
BUT,!*  he  said,  addressing  Mr.  Wickfield, 
sitting,  such  a  contrast  to  him,  at  the 
end  of  the  table,  "and  I  should  pro- 
pose to  give  him  welcome  in  another 
Slass  or  two  of  wine,  if  you  have  no 
objections.  Mr.  Copperfield,  your  elth 
«nd  appiness  ! " 

-  I  was  c^liged  to  make  a  show  of 
taking  the  hand  he  stretched  across  to 
rae ;  and  then,  with  very  diflenat  emo- 


tions, I  took  the  hand  of  the  broken 

gentleman,  his  partner. 

••  Come,  fellow-partner,"  said  Uriah, 
"  if  I  may  take  the  liberty,  —  now,  sup- 
pose you  give  us  somethmg  or  anothef 
appropriate  to  Copperfield  I  " 


I  pass  over  Mr.  Wickfield's  proposing 
my  aunt,  his  proposing  Mr.  Dick,  his 


his 


proposing  Doctors'  Commons,  his  pro- 
posing Uriah,  his  drinking  everything 
twice ;  his  consciousness  of  his  own 
weakness,  the  ineffectual  effort  that  he 
made  against  it ;  the  struggle  between 
his  shame  in  Uriah's  deportment  and 
his  desire  to  conciliate  him ;  the  mani- 
fest exultation  with  which  Uriah  twisted 
and  turned,  and  held  him  up  before  me. 
It  made  me  sick  at  heart  to  see,  and 
my  hand  recoils  from  writing  it. 

"  Come,  fellow-partner  I "  said  Uriah, 
at  last,  "  /  '11  give  you  another  one,  and 
1  umbly  asked  for  bumpers,  seeing  I 
intend  to  make  it  the  divinest  of  ner 
sex." 

Her  father  had  his  empty  glass  in  his 
hand.  I  saw  him  set  it  down,  look  at 
the  picture  she  was  so  like,  put  his 
hand  to  his  forehead,  and  shrink  back 
in  his  elbow-chair. 

"  I  'm  an  umble  individual  to  give 

Iou  her  elth,"  proceeded  Uriah,  'Hjut 
admire — adore  her." 

No  physical  pain  that  her  father's 
gray  head  could  have  borne,  I  think, 
could  have  been  more  terrible  to  me 
than  the  mental  endurance  I  saw  com- 
pressed now  within  both  his  hands. 

"Agnes,"  said  Uriah,  either  not  re- 
garding him,  or  not  knowing  what  the 
nature  of  his  action  was,  —  "  Agnes 
Wickfield  is,  I  am  safe  to  say,  the 
divinest  of  her  sex.  May  I  speak  out, 
among  fiiends  ?  To  be  her  father  is  a 
proud  distinction,  but  to  be  her  us- 
band— " 

Spare  me  from  ever  again  hearing 
such  a  cry  as  that  with  which  her  father 
rose  up  from  the  table  I 

"What's  the  matter?"  said  Uriah, 
turning  of  a  deadly  color.  "  You  are  not 
gone  mad,  after  all,  Mr.  Wickfield,  I 
hope  I  If  I  say  I  've  an  ambition  to 
make  your  Agnes  my  Agnes,  I  have  as 
good  a  right  to  it  as  another  man.  I 
have  a  better  right  to  it  than  any  other 
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I  had  my  arms  round  Mr.  Wickfield, 
imploring  him  by  everything  that  I 
could  thmk  of,  oftenest  of  all  by  his 
love  for  Agnes,  to  calm  himself  a  litde. 
He  was  mad  for  the  moment;  tearing 
out  his  hair,  beating  his  head,  trving  to 
force  me  fh>m  him  and  to  force  himself 
from  me,  not  answering  a  word,  not 
looking  at  or  seeing  any  one ;  blindly 
striving  for  he  knew  not  what,  his  feice 
all  staring  and  distorted, — a  frightful 
spectacle. 

I  conjured  him,  incoherently,  but  in 
the  most  impassioned  manner,  not  to 
abandon  himself  to  this  wildness,  but 
to  hear  me.  I  besought  him  to  think 
of  Agnes,  to  connect  me  with  Agnes>  to 
recoflect  how  Agnes  and  I  had  grown 
up  together,  how  I. honored  her  and 
loved  ner,  how  she  was  his  pride  and 
|oy.  I  tried  to  bring  her  idea  before 
liira  in  any  form ;  I  even  reproached 
him  with  not  having  firmness  to  spare 
her  the  knowledge  of  such  a  scene  as 
this.  I  may  have  effected  something, 
or  his  wildness  may  have  spent  itself; 
but  by  degrees  he  struggled  less,  and 
began  to  look  at  me,  —  strangely  at  first, 
then  with  recognition  in  his  eyes.  At 
length  he  saic^  '*  I  know,  Trotwood  ! 
My  darling  child  and  you, —  I  knowl 
But  look  at  him  1 " 

He  pointed  to  Uriah,  pale  and  glow- 
ering m  a  comer,  evidently  very  much 
out  in  his  calculations,  and  taken  by 
sun>rise. 

"Look  at  my  torturer,"  he  replied. 
"  Before  him  I  nave  step  by  step  aban- 
doned name  and  reputation,  peace  and 
quiet,  house  and  home." 

"I  have  kept  your  name  and  reputa- 
tion for  you,  and  your  peace  and  quiet, 
and  vour  house  and  home  too,"  said 
Uriah,  with  a  sulky,  hurried,  defeated 
air  of  compromise.  "  Don't  be  foolish, 
Mr.  Wickfield.  If  I  have  gone  a  little 
beyond  what  you  were  prepared  for,  I 
can  go  back,  I  suppose?  There's  no 
harm  done." 

"  I  looked  for  single  motives  in  every 
one,"  said  Mr.  Wickfield,  "  and  I  was 
satisfied  I  had  bound  him  to  me  by 
motives  of  interest.  But  see  what  he 
is,  —  O,  see  what  he  is  1 " 

"You  had  better  stop  him,  Copper- 
field,  if  you  can,"  cri«d  Uriah,  with  his 


long  forefinger  ixnnting  towards  iae. 
"He'll  say  something  presently  — 
mind  vou  !  —  he  '11  be  sorry  to  have 
said  afterwards,  and  you  '11  pe  sorry  to 
have  heard  !  '* 

"  I  '11  say  anything  I "  cried  Mr. 
Wickfield,  with  a  desperate  air.  "Why- 
should  I  not  be  in  all  the  world's  power 
if  I  am  in  yours  1 " 

"  Mind  I  I  tell  you  I "  said  Uriah, 
continuing  to  warn  me.  "  If  ^ou  don't 
stop  his  mouth,  you  're  not  his  frienti  ! 
Why  should  n't  you  be  in  all  the  wwld's 
power,  Mr.  Wickfield?  Because  you 
have  got  a  daughter.  You  and  me  know 
what  we  know,  don't  we  ?  Let  sleeping 
dogs  lie,  —  who  wants  to  rouse  'eftir 
I  m)n't.  Can't  you  see  I  am  as  imible 
as  I  can  be  ?  I  tell  you,  if  I  've  gone  too 
far,  I  *m  sorry.  What  would  you  hare, 
\ir  ?  " 

"  O  Trotwood,  Trotwood  ! "  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Wickfield,  wringing  his 
hands.  "  What  I  have  come  down  to 
be,  since  I  first  saw  you  in  this  house  I 
I  was  on  my  downward  way  then,  but 
the  dreaiy,  dreary  road  I  have  travelled 
since  !  Weak  indulgence  has  ruined 
me.  Indulgence  in  remembrance  and 
indulgence  m  forgetfulness.  My  natu- 
ral grief  for  my  child's  mother  turned 
to  msease;  my  natural  love  for  my- 
child  turned  to  disease.  I  have  in- 
fected everything  I  touched.  I  have 
brought  misery  on  what  I  dearly  love, 
I  know,  — you  know  I  I  thought  it 
possible  that  I  could  truly  love  one 
creature  in  the  world,  and  not  love  the 
rest ;  I  thought  it  possible  that  I  could 
truly  mourn  for  one  creature  gone  out 
of  the  world,  and  not  have  some  part 
in  the  grief  of  all  who  mourned  Thus 
the  lessons  of  my  life  have  been  pervert- 
ed !  I  have  preyed  on  my  own  morbid 
coward  heart,  and  it  has  preyed  on  me. 
Sordid  in  my  grief,  sordid  in  my  love, 
sordid  in  my  miserable  escape  frflin 
the  darker  side  of  both,  oh,  see  the  ruin 
I  am,  and  hate  me,  shun  me  I " 

He  dropped  into  a  chair,  and  weakly 
sobbed.  The  excitement  into  which  he 
had  been  roused  was  leaving  him. 
Uriah  came  out  of  his  comer. 

"  I  don't  know  all  I  have  done,  in  my 
fatuity,"  said  Mr.  Wickfield,  putting <ttit 
hi»  hands,  as  if  to  deprecate  my  con- 
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^emnation.  "ffe  knows  best,"  meaning  • 
Uriah  Heep,  "  for  he  has  always  been 
at  my  elbow,  whispering  me.  You  see 
the  millstone  that  he  is  about  my 
neck.  You  find  him  in  my  house,  you 
iind  him  in  my  business.  You  heard  him 
but  a  little  tune  ago.  What  need  have 
I  to  say  more  ?  " 

"  You  havfc  n't  need  to  say  so  much, 
nor  half  so  much,  nor  anything  at  all,'* 
oWerved  Uriah,  half  defiant,  and  half 
Owning.  "  You  would  n't  have  took  it 
up  so,  if  it  had  n't  been  for  the  wine. 
You'll  think  better  of  it  to-morrow, 
sir.  If  I  have  said  too  much,  or  more 
than  I  meant,  what  of  it?  I  haven't 
6tood  by  it ! " 

The  door  opened,  and  Agnes,  gliding 
in,  without  a  vestige  of  color  in  her  face, 
put  her  arm  round  his  neck,  and  steadi- 
ly said,  "  Papa,  you  are  not  well.  Come 
with  me  I  "  He  laid  his  head  upon  her 
shoulder,  as  if  he  were  oppressed  with 
heavy  shame,  and  went  out  with  her. 
Her  eyes  met  mine  for  but  an  instant, 
yet  I  saw  how  much  she  knew  of  what 
bad  passed. 

"  I  did  n't   expect  he  'd  cut  up  so 

rough,  Master  Copperfield,"  said  Uriah. 

*'  But  it 's  nothing.     I  '11  be  friends  with 

him  to-morrow.     It 's  for  his  good.    I  'm 

.  umbly  anxious  for  his  good.'"^ 

I  gave  him  no  answer,  and  went  up 
stairs  Into  the  quiet  room  where  Agnes 
had  so  often  sat  beside  me  at  my  books. 
Nobody  came  near  me  until  late  at  night. 
I  took  up  a  book  and  tried  to  read.  I 
heard  the  clock  strike  twelve,  and  was 
still  reading,  without  knowing  what  I 
read,  when  Agnes  touched  me. 

"  You  will  be  going  early  in  the  mom- 
.  ing,  Trotwood  I    Let  us  say  good  by, 
now  I " 

She  had  been  weeping,  but  her  face 
then  was  so  calm  and  beautiful  1 

"  Heaven  bless  you  1 "  she  said,  giving 
me  her  hand. 

"  Dearest  Agnes  I "  I  returned,  *'  I 
see  you  ask 'me  not  to  speak  of  to- 
^ght, — but  is  there  nothing  to  be 
done  ?  " 

"  There  is  God  to  trust  in  I "  she  re- 
plied. 

'•  Can  /  do  nothing,  —  /,  who  come  to 
^  you  with  my  poor  sorrows  ? " 

"And  make  mine  so  mudi  light- 


er,"  she   replied.    "Dear   Trotwood, 
no." 

"Dear  Agnes,'*  I  said,  "it  is  pre- 
sumptuous for  me,  who  am  so  poor  in  . 
all  in  which  you  are  so  rich, — good- 
ness, resolution,  all  noble  qualities,  — 
to  doubt  or  direct  you ;  but  you  know 
how  much  I  love  you,  and  how  much 
I  owe  you.  You  ^^11  never  sacrifice 
yourself  to  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty? 
Ames  ?  " 

More  agitated  for  a  moment  than  I 
had  ever  seen  her,  she  took  her  hand 
from  me,  and  moved  a  step  back. 

"  Say  you  have  no  such  thought,  dear 
Agnes  1  Much  more  than  sister  t  Think 
of  the  priceless  gift  of  such  a  heart  as 
yours,  of  such  a  love  as  yours  !  " 

O,  long,  long  afterwards,  I  saw  that 
fece  rise  up  before  me,  with  its  momen- 
tary look,  not  wondering,  not  accusing, 
not  regretting.  O,  long,  long  after- 
wards, 1  saw  that  look  subside,  as  it 
did  now,  into  the  lovely  smile  with 
which  she  told  me  she  had  no  fear  for 
herself,  —  I  need  have  none  for  her,  — 
and  parted  from  me  by  the  name  of 
Brother,  and  was  gone  ! 

It  was  dark  in  tne  morning  when  I 
got  upon  the  coach  at  the  mn  door. 
The  day  was  just  breaking  when  we 
were  about  to  start,  and  then,  as  I  sat 
thinking  of  her,  came  struggling  up  the 
coach  side,  through  the  mingled  day 
and  night,  Uriah's  head. 

"  Copperfield  !  "  said  he  in  a  croaking 
whisper,  as  he  hung  by  the  iron  on  the 
roof,  "  I  thought  you  *d  be  glad  to  hear, 
before  you  went  off,  that  there  are  no 
squares  broke  between  us.  I  've  been 
into  his  room  already,  and  we  Ve  made 
it  all  smooth.  Why,  though  I  'm  umble, 
I  'm  useful  to  him,  you  know,  and  he  un- 
derstands his  interest  when  he  is  n't  in 
liquor !  What  an  agreeable  man  he  is, 
after  all.  Master  Copperfield  ! " 

I  obliged  myself  to  say  that  I  was 
glad  he  had  made  his  apology. 

"  O,  to  be  sure ! "  said  Uriah. 
"  When  a  person  's  umble,  you  know, 
what 's  an  apology  ?  So  easy  I  I  say  I 
I  suppose,"  with  a  jerk,  "you  have 
sometimes  plucked  a  pear  before  it  was 
ripe.  Master  Copperfield?" 

"  I  suppose  I  nave,"  I  replied. 

*V did  that  last  night,"  said  Uriah; 
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"  but  it  *I1  ripen  yet  I    It  only  wants  at- 
tend! ne  to.     I  can  wait  I " 

Profose  in  his  farewells,  he  got  down 
again  as  the  coachman  got  up.  For 
anything  I  know,  he  was  eating  some- 
thing to  keep  the  raw  morning  air  out ; 
but  ne  made  motions  with  his  mouth, 
as  if  the  pear  were  ripe  already  and  he 
were  smacking  his«lips  over  it. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

THE  WANDERER. 

We  had  a  very  serious  conversati<Mi 
in  Buckingham  Street  that  night,  about 
the  domestic  occvurences  I  have  de- 
tailed in  the^  last  chapter.  My  aunt 
was  deeply  interested  in  them,  and 
walked  up  and  down  the  room  with  her 
arms  folded,  for  more  than  two  hours 
afterwards.  Whenever  she  was  partic- 
ularly discomposed,  she  always  per- 
formed one  of  these  pedestrian  feats; 
and  the  amount  of  her  discomposure 
might  always  be  estimated  by  the  dura- 
tion of  her  walk.  On  this  occasion  she 
was  so  much  disturbed  in  mind  as  to 
find  it  necessary  to  open  the  bedroom 
door,  and  make  a  course  for  herself, 
comprising  the  full  extent  of  the  bed- 
rooms from  wall  to  wall ;  and  while  Mr. 
Dick  and  I  sat  quietlv  by  the  fire,  she 
kept  passing  in  and  out,  along  this 
measured  track,  at  an  unchanging  pace, 
with  the  regularity  of  a  clock  pendu- 
lum. 

When  my  aunt  and  I  were  left  to  our- 
selves by  Mr.  Dick's  going  out  to  bed, 
I  sat  down  to  write  my  letter  to  the  two 
old  ladies.  By  that  time  she  was  tired 
of  walking,  and  sat  by  the  fire  with  her 
dress  tucked  up  as  usual.  But  instead 
of  sitting  in  her  usual  manner,  holding 
her  glass  upon  her  knee,  she  suffered  it 
to  stand  neglected  on  the  chimney-piece, 
and,  resting  her  left  elbow  on  her  right 
arm,  and  her  chin  on  her  left  hand, 
looked  thoughtfully  at  me.  As  often 
as  I  raised  my  eyes  from  what  I  was 
about,  I  met  hers.  "  I  am  in  the  lov- 
ingest  of  tempers,  my  dear,"  she  would 
assure  me  with  a  nod,  "but  I  am  fid- 
geted and  sorry  1 " 


I  had  been  too  busy  to  observe,  until 
after  she  was  gone  to  bed,  that  she  had 
left  her  night-mixture,  as  she  always 
called  it,  untasted  on  the  chimney-piece. 
She  came  to  her  door,  with  even  more 
than  her  usual  affection  of  manner, 
when  I  knocked  to  acquaint  her  with 
this  discovery ;  but  only  said,  "  I  have 
not  the  heart  to  take  it.  Trot,  to-night," 
and^  shook  her  head,  and  went  in 
again. 

She  read  my  letter  to  the  two  old  la- 
dies, in  the  morning,  and  approved  of 
it.  I  posted  it,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
then  but  wait,  as  patiently  as  I  could, 
for  the  reply.  I  was  still  in  this  state 
of  expectation,  and  had  been,  for  neariy 
a  week,  when  I  left  the  Doctor's  one 
snowy  night,  to  walk  home. 

It  had  been  a  bitter  day,  and  a  cut- 
ting northeast  wind  had  blown  for 
some  time.  The  wind  had  gone  down 
with  the  light,  and  so  the  snow  had 
come  on.  It  was  a  heavy  settled  fall,  I 
recollect  in  great  flakes;  and  it  lay 
thick.  The  noise  of  wheels  and  tread 
of  people  were  as  hushed  as  if  the 
streets  nad  been  strewn  that  depth  with 
feathers. 

My  shortest  way  home  —  and  I 
naturally  took  the  shortest  way  on 
such  a  night  — was  through  Saint 
Martin's  Lane.  Now  the  church 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  lane  stood 
in  a  less  fi%e  situation  at  that  time, 
there  being  no  open  space  before  it, 
and  the  lane  winding  down  to  the 
Strand.  As  I  passed  the  steps  of  the 
portico,  I  encountered,  at  the  corner, 
a  woman's .  face.  It  looked  in  mine, 
passed  across  the  narrow  lane  and  di»* 
appeared.  I  knew  it  I  had  seen  it 
somewhere.  But  I  could  not  remem-  ' 
ber  where.  I  had  some  association 
with  it  that  struck  upon  my  heart  di- 
rectly :  but  I  was  thinlcing  of  anything 
else  when  it  came  upon  me,  and  was 
confiised. 

On  the  steps  of  the  church  there  was 
the  stooinng  figure  of  a  man,  who  had  pot 
down  some  burden  on  the  smooth  snow 
to  adjust  it  My  seeing  the  face,  and 
ray  seeing  him,  were  simultaneous.  I 
don't  think  I  had  stopped  in  my  sur- 
prise ;  but  in  ^^ny  caa<^  as  I  went  on, 
he  rose,  turned  and  came  down  towards 
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me.    t  stood  face  to  £ue   with   Mr. 
Peffiotty ! 

.Then  I  remembered  the  woman. 
It  was  Martha,  to  whom  Emily  had 
iven  the  money  that  night  in  the 
_jtchen.  Martha  Endell,  —  side  by  side 
with  whom,  he  would  not  have  seen  his 
dear  niece,  Ham  had  told  me,  for  all 
the  treasures  wrecked  in  the  sea. 

We  shook  hands  heartily.  At  first 
neither  of  us  could  speak  a  word. 

"  Mas'r  Davy  I "  he  said,  griping  me 
tight,  "  it  do  my  art  good  to  see  you, 
sir.    Well  met,  well  met ! " 

"Well  met,  my  dear  old  fHendl" 
said  I. 

"  I  had  my  thowts  o*  coming  to  make 
in^uiration  for  you,  sir,  to-night,"  he 
said,  "but  knowing  as  your  aunt 
was  living  along  wP  you,  — -  for  I  've 
been  down  yonder,  —  Yarmouth  way,  — 
I  was  afeerd  it  was  too  late.  I  should 
have  come  early  in  the  morning,  sir, 
afore  going  away." 

"  Again  ?  "  said  I. 

"Yes,  sir,"  he  replied,  patiently 
shaking  his  head ;  "I'm  away  to- 
morrow." 

"Where  were  you  going  now?"  I 
asked. 

"Weill"  he  replied,  shaking  the 
snow  out  of  his  long  hair,  "I  was  a 
going  to  turn  in  aomewheers." 

In  those  days  there  was  a  side-en- 
trance to  the  stable-yard  of  the  Golden 
Cross,  the  inn  so  memorable  to  me  in 
connection  with  his  misfortune,  nearly 
opposite  to  where  we  stood.  I  pointed 
out  the  gateway,  put  my  arm  through 
his,  and  we  went  across.  Two  or  three 
public  rooms  opened  out  of  the  stable- 
yard;  and  looking  into  one  of  them, 
and  finding  it  empty,  and  a  good  fire 
blaming,  I  took  him  m  there. 

When  I  saw  him  in  the  light,  I  ob- 
served, not  only  that  his  hair  was  long 
and  ragged,  but  that  his  face  was  burnt 
dark  by  the  sun.  He  was  grayer,  the 
lines  in  his  fabe  and  forehead  were 
deeper,  and  he  had  every  appearance  of 
having^  toiled  and  wandered  through 
all  varieties  of  weather ;  but  he  looked 
very-  strong,  and  like  a  man  upheld  by 
steadfastness  of  purpose,  whom  nothing 
conld  tire  out  He  shook  the  snow 
firom  his  hat  and  clothes*  and  brushed 


it  away  from  his  fecc,  while  I  was  in- 
wardly making  these  remarks.  As  he 
sat  down  opposite  to  me  at  a  table 
with  his  back  to  the  door  by  which  we 
had  entered,  he  put  out  his  rough  hand 
again,  and  grasped  mine  warmly. 

"  I  Ml  teilyou,  Mas'r  Davy,"  he  said, 
"  wheer-all  I  've  been,  and  what-all 
we  've  heerd.  I  Ve  been  fur,  and 
we  've  heerd  little ;  but  I  '11  tell  you  1 " 

I  rang  the  bell  for  something  hot  to 
drink.  He  would  have  nothing  stronger 
than  ale ;  and  while  it  was  being 
brought,  and  being  warmed  at  the  fire, 
he  sat  thinking.  ITiere  was  a  fine  mas- 
sive gravity  in  his  face,  I  did  not  ven- 
ture to  disturb. 

"  When  she  was  a  child,"  he  said, 
lifting  up  his  head  soon  after  we  were 
lefl  done,  "  she  used  to  talk  to  me  a 
deal  about  the  sea,  and  about  them 
coasts  where  the  sea  got  to  be  dark 
blue,  and  to  lay  a  shining  and  a  shining 
in  the  sun.  I  thowt,  odd  times,  as  her 
father  being  drownded,  made  her  think 
on  it  so  much.  I  doen't  know,  you  see, 
but  may-be  she  believed  —  or  hoped  — 
he  had  drifted  out  to  them  Mrts,  where 
the  flowers  is  always  a  blowing,  and 
the  country  bright." 

"  It  is  likely  to  have  been  a  childish 
fency,"  I  replied. 

"When  she  was — lost,"  said  Mr. 
Peggotty,  "  I  know'd  in  my  mind,  as 
he  would  take  her  to  them  countries. 
I  know'd  in  my  mind,  as  he  'd  have  told 
her  wonders  of  'em,  and  how  she  was 
to  be  a  lady  tbeer,  and  how  he  got  her 
listen  to  him  first,  along  o'  sech  like. 
When  we  see  his  mother,  I  know*d 
quite  well  as  I  was  right.  I  went  across- 
channel  to  France,  and  landed  theer,  as 
if  I  'd  fell  down  from  the  sky." 

I  saw  the  door  move,  and  the  snow 
drift  in.  I  saw  it  move  a  little  more, 
and  a  hand  softly  interpose  to  keep  it 
open. 

"  I  found  out  an  English  gentleman, 
as  was  in  authority,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty, 
"  and  told  him  I  was  a  going  to  seek  my 
niece.  He  got  me  them  papers  as  1 
wanted  fur  to  carry  me  tnrough,  —  I 
doen't  rightly  know  now  they  're  called, 
—  and  he  would  have  give  me  money, 
but  that  I  was  thankful  to  have  no  need 
on.    I  thank  him  kind,  for  all  he  done. 


says  to  me,  '  and  I  shall  speak,  to  many 
as  will  come  that  way,  and  many  will 
know  you,  fur  distant  from  here,  when 
you  're  a  travelling  alone.'  I  told 
nim,  best  as  I  was  able,  what  my  grat- 
itoode  was,  and  went  away  through 
France." 

"Alone,  and  on  foot?  "  said  I, 

"  Mostly  afoot,"  he  rejoined ;  "some- 
times in  carts  along  witn  people  going 
to  market ;  sometimes  in  empty  coach- 
es. Many  mile  a  day  afoot,  and  often 
with  some  poor  soldier  or  another,  trav- 
elling to  see  his  friends.  I  couldn't 
talk  to  him,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  "nor 
he  to  me ;  but  we  was  company  for  one 
another,  too,  along  the  dusty  rOads." 

I  should  have  known  wat  by  his 
friendly  tone. 

"  When  I  come  to  any  town,"  he  pur- 
sued, "I  found  the  inn,  and  waited 
about  the  yard  till  some  one  turned  up 
(some  one  mostly  did)  as  know'd  £ng- 
lish.  Then  I  told  how  that  I  was  on 
my  way  to  seek  my  niece,  and  they  told 
me  what  manner  of  gentlefolks  was  in 
the  house,  and  I  waited  to  see  any  as 
seemed  lik^her,  going  in  or  out.  When 
it  wam*t  Em'ly,  I  went  on  agen.  By 
little  and  little,  when  I  come  to  a  new 
village  or  that,  among  the  poor  people, 
I  found  they  know'd  about  me.  They 
would  set  me  down  at  their  cottage 
doors,  and  give  me  what-not  fur  to  eat 
and  drink,  and  show  me  where  to  sleep ; 
and  many  a  woman,  Mas'r  Davy,  as 
has  had  a  daughter  of  about  Em'ly's 
age,  I  've  found  a  waiting  for  me,  at 
Our  Saviour's  Cross  outside  the  village, 
fur  to  do  me  sim'lar  kindnesses.  Some 
has  had  daughters  as  was  dead.  And 
God  only  knows  how  good  them  moth- 
ers was  to  me  I " 

It  was  Martha  at  the  door.  I  saw  her 
haggard,  listening  face  distinctly.  My 
dread  was  lest  he  should  turn  his  heaa, 
and  see  her  too. 

''■They  would  often  put  their  children 
—  partic'lar  their  little  girls,"  said  Mr. 
Peggotty,  "  upon  my  knee ;  and  many 
a  time  you  might  have^  seen  me  sitting 
at  their  doors,  when  night  was  coming 
on,  a'raost  as  if  they  'd  been  my  Dar- 
ling's children.  O  my  Darling  ! " 
^    Overpowered    by  tudden   grief^   he 


iiandupon  the  hand  he  put  before  his 
face.  "Thankee,  sir,"  he  said,  " doen't 
take  no  notice." 

In  a  very  little  while  he  took  his  hand 
away  and  put  it  in  his  breast,  and  went 
on  with  his  story. 

"They  often  walked  with  me,"  he 
said,  "  in  the  morning,  may  be  a  mile  ot 
two  upon  my  road ;  and  when  we  part- 
ed, and  I  said,  '  I  'm  very  thankful  to 
you  !  God  bless  you  I '  they  always 
seemed  to  imderstand,  and  answeied 

Jleasant.  At  last  I  come  to  the  sea. 
t  wam't  hard,  you  may  suppos^  fat  a 
sea&ring  man  like  me  to  work  his  way 
over  to  Italy.  When  I  got  tfaeer,  I 
wandered  on  as  I  had  done  afore.  The 
people  was  just  as  good  to  me ;  and  I 
should  have  gone  from  town  to  town, 
may  be  the  country  through,  but  that  I 

fot  news  of  her  being  seen  among  them 
Iwiss  mountains  yonder.  One  as 
know'd  his  servant  see'em  there,  all 
three,  and  told  me  how  they  travdled, 
and  where  they  was.  I  made  for  them 
mountains,  Mas'r  Davy,  day  and  night. 
Ever  so  ftir  as  I  went,  ever  so  fur  the 
mountains  seemed  to  shift  away  from 
me.  But  I  come  up  with  'em,  and  I 
crossed  'em.  When  I  got  nigh  the  place 
as  I  had  been  told  of,  I  began  to  think 
within  my  own  sel^  '  What  shall  I  do 
when  I  see  her? '" 

The  listening  face,  insensible  to  the 
inclement  night,  still  drooped  at  the 
door,  and  the  hands  begged  me  — 
prayed  me  —  not  to  cast  it  forth. 

"I  never  doubted  her,"  said  Mr. 
Peggotty.  "No I  Not  a  bit!  Oo*y 
let  her  see  my  face,  —  on'y  let  her  heer 
my  voice, -J- on'y  let  my  stanning  still 
afore  her  bring  to  her  thoughts  the  bonie 
she  had  fled  away  from,  and  the  diild 
she  had  been,  —  and  if  she  had  growed 
to  be  a  royal  lady,  she  'd  have  fell  down 
at  my  feet !  I  know'd  it  well !  Many 
a  time  in  my  sleep  had  I  heerd  her  cry 
out,  *  Uncle ! '  and  seen  her  fall  like 
death  afore  nrie.  Many  a  time  in  my 
sleep  had  I  raised  her  up,  and  whispered 
to  her.  '  Em'ly,  my  dear,  I  am  come 
fur  to  bring  forgiveness,  and  to  take  yQu 
home  I ' " 

He  stopped  and  shook  his  head,  and 
went  on  with  a  sigh. 
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'  He  was  nowt  to  me  now.    Em'ly 

'*''as  all.     I  bought  a  country  dress  to 

P'lt  upon  her ;  and  I  know'd  that,  once 

found,  she  would  walk  beside  me  over 

^em  stony  roads,  go  where  I   would, 

and  never,  never  leave  me  more.    To 

put  that  dress  upon  her,  and  to  cast  off 

"What  she  wore,  —  to  take  her  on  my  arm 

again  and  wander  towards  home,  —  to 

'  stop  sometimes  upon  the  road,  and  heal 

her  bruised  feet  and  her  worse-bruised 

heart,  —  was  all  that  I  thowt  of  now. 

I   doen't  believe  I  should  have  done 

so  much  as  look  at  him.     But,  Mas'r 

I>avy,  it  wam't  to  be  —  not  yet  I     I  was 

too  late,  and  they  was  gotoe.    Wheer,  I 

•  could  n't  learn.    Some  said  heer,  some 

said  theer.     I  travelled  heer,    and    I 

travelled  theer,  but  I  found  no  Em'ly, 

and  I  travelled  home." 

'*  How  long  ago  ? "  I  asked. 
*' A  matter  o'  fower  days,"  said  Mr. 
Peggotty.  "  I  sighted  the  old  boat 
arter  dark,  and  the  light  a  shining  in  the 
•winder.  When  I  come  nigh  and  looked 
in  through  the  glass,  I  see  the  faithful 
creetur  Missis  Gummidge  sittin'  by  the 
fire,  as  we  had  fixed  upon,  alone.  I 
called  out,  *  Doen't  be  afeerd  !  It 's 
Ban'l ! '  and  I  went  in.  I  never  could 
have  thowt  the  old  boat  would  have 
been  so  strange  !  " 

From  some  pocket  in  his  breast,  he 
took  out,  with  a  very  careful  hand,  a 
small  paper  bundle  containing  two  or 
three  letters  or  little  packets,  which  he 
laid  upon  the  lable. 

"This  first  one  come,"  he  said,  se- 
lecting it  firom  the  rest,  "  afore  I  had 
'  been  gone  a  week.    A  fifty-pound  bank- 
note,  in  a  sheet  of  paper,  directed  to 
nie,  and  put  underneath  the  door  in  the 
night.     She  tried  to  hide  her  writing, 
'  but  she  could  n't  hide  it  fi-om  Me  1 " 
He  folded  up  the  note  again,  with 
great  patience  and  care,  in  exactly  the 
same  form,  and  laid  it  on  one  side. 

"This  come  to  Missis  Gummidge,"  he 
said,  opening  another,  "  two  or  three 
months  ago."  After  looking  at  it  for 
some  moments,  he  gave  it  to  me,  and 
added  in  a  low  voice,  "Be  so  good  as 
-  read  it,  sir." 

I  read  as  follows  :  — 

"  Oh,  what  will  you  ftel  when  you  see 


this  writing,  and  know  it  comes  from  my 
wicked  hand  I  But  try,  try  —  not  for 
my  sake,  but  for  uncle's  goodness,  try 
to  let  your  heart  soften  to  me,  only  for  a 
little,  little  time  I  Try,  pray  do,  to  relent 
towards  a  miserable  girl,  and  write  down 
on  a  bit  of  paper  whether  he  is  well, 
and  what  he  said  about  me  before  you 
left  off  ever  naming  me  among  your- 
selves, —  and  whether,  of  a  night,  when 
it  is  my  old  time  of  coming  home,  you 
ever  see  him  look  as  if  he  thought  of 
one  he  used  to  love  so  dear.  Oh,  my. 
heart  is  breaking  when  I  think  about 
it  I  I  am  kneeling  down  to  you,  beg- 
ging and  praying  you  not  to  be  as  hard 
with  me  as  1  deserve,  —  as  I  well,  well 
know  I  deserve,  —  but  to  be  so  gentie 
and  so  good  as  to  write  down  some- 
thing of  him,  and  to  serid  it  to  me.  You 
need  not  call  me  Little,  you  need  not 
call  me  by  the  name  I  have  disgraced ; 
but  oh,  listen  to  my  agony,  and  have 
mercy  on  me  so  far  as  to  write  me  some 
word  of  uncle,  never,  never  to  be  seen 
in  this  world  by  my  eyes  again  I 

"  Dear,  if  your  heart  is  hard  towards 
me  —  justly  hard,  I  know —  but,  lis- 
ten, if  it  is  hard,  dear,  aslf  him  I  have 
wronged  the  most  —  him  whose  wife  I 
was  to  have  been  —  before  you  quite 
decide  against  my  poor,  poor  prayer  I 
If  he  should  be  so  compassionate  as  to 
say  that  you  might  write  something  for 
me  to  read,  —  I  think  he  would,  O  I 
think  he  would,  if  you  would  only  ask 
him,  for  he  always  was  so  brave  and  so 
forgiving,  —  tell  him  then  (but  not  else), 
that  when  I  hear  the  wind  blowing  at 
night,  I  feel  as  if  it  was  passing  angrily 
fi-om  seeing  him  and  uncle,  and  was 
goin^  up  to  God  against  me.  Tell  him 
that  if  I  was  to  die  to-morrow  (and  oh, 
if  I  was  fit,  I  would  be  so  glad  to  die  I) 
I  would  bless  him  and  uncle  with  my 
last  words,  and  pray  for  his  happy  home 
with  my  last  breath  ! " 

Some  money  was  enclosed  in  this  let- 
ter also.  Five  pounds.  It  was  un- 
touched like  the  previous  sum,  and  he 
refolded  it  in  the  same  way.  Detailed 
instructions  were  added  relative  to  the 
address  of  a  reply,  whichj  although  they 
betrayed  the  intervention  of  several 
handS)  and  madb  it  difficult  to  arrive  at 
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tnce  to  her  place  of  concealment,  made 
it  at  least  not  unlikely  that  she  had 
written  from  that  spot  where  she  was 
stated  to  have  been  seen. 

"  What  answer  was  sent?"  I  inquired 
of  Mr.  Peggotty. 

"  Missis  Gummidge,"  he  returned, 
*'not  being  a  good  scholar,  sir,  Ham 
kindly  drawed  it  tut,  and  she  made  a 
copy  on  it.  They  told  her  I  was  gone 
to  seek  her,  and  what  my  parting  words 
was." 

"  Is  that  another  letter  in  your 
hand  ?  "  said  I. 

"  It 's  money,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Peggot- 
ty, unfolding  it  a  little  way.  "Ten 
pound,  you  see.  And  wrote  Inside, 
From  a  true  friend,'  like  the  first. 
But  the  first  was  put  underneath  the 
door,  and  this  come  by  the  post,  day 
afore  yesterday.  I  'm  going  to  seek  her 
at  the  post-mark." 

He  showed  it  to  me.  It  was  a  town 
on  the  Upper  Rhine.  He  had  found 
out,  at  Yarmouth,  some  foreign  dealers 
who  knew  that  country,  and  they  had 
drawn  him  a  rude  map  on  paper,  which 
he  could  very  well  understand.  He 
laid  it  between  us  on  the  table,  and, 
with  his  chin  resting  on  one  hand, 
tracked  his  course  upon  it  with  the 
other. 

I  asked  him  how  Ham  was.  He 
shook  his  head. 

"  He  works,"  he  said,  **as  bold  as  a 
man  can.  His  name 's  as  good,  in  all 
that  part,  as  any  man's  is,  anywheres  in 
the  wureld.  Any  one's  hand  is  ready  to 
help  him,  you  understand,  and  his  is 
ready  to  help  them.  He  's  never  been 
heerd  fur  to  complain.  But  my  sister's 
belief  is  ('1^^7x1  ourselves)  as  it  has  cut 
him  deep." 

"  Poor  fellow,  I  can  believe  it  I  " 

"  He  ain't  no  care,  Mas'r  Davy," 
said  Mr.  Peggotty  in  a  solemn  whisper, 
— ' "  keinder  no  care  nohow  for  his 
life.  When  a  man 's  wanted  for  rough 
service  in  rough  weather,  he's  thcer. 
When  there  's  hard  duty  to  be  done 
with  danger  in  it,  he  steps  forviard 
afore  all  his  mates.  And  yet  he  's  as 
gentle  as  any  child.  There  ain't  a 
child  in  Yarmouth  that  doen't  know 
him." 
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fully,  smoothing  them  with  his  hand, 
put  them  into  their  little  bundle,  and 
placed  it  tenderly  in  his  breast  a^ain. 
The  face  v/as  gone  from  the  door.  I 
still  saw  the  snow  drifting  in ;  but  noth- 
ing else  was  there. 

Well !  "  he  said,  looking  to  his  bag; 
"having  seen  you  to-night,  Mas'r  Davy,! 
(and  that  doos  me  good  !)  I  shall  avi'ay 
betimes  to-morrow  morning.  You  have 
seen  what  I  've  got  heer  "  ;  putting  his 
hand  on  where  the  little  packet  lay; 
**  all  that  troubles  me  is,  to  think  that 
any  harm  might  come  to  me,  afore  that 
money  was  give  back.  If  I  v/as  to  die, 
and  it  was  lost,  or  stole,  or  elsewaj'S 
made  away  with,  and  it  was  never 
know'd  by  him  but  what  I  'd  took  it,  f 
believe  tne  t'  other  wureld  would  n't 
hold  me !  I  believe  I  must  come 
back ! " 

He  rose,  and  I  rose  too.  We  grasped 
each  other  by  the  hand  again,  before 
going  out. 

"  I  'd  go  ten  thousand  mile,"  he  said, 
"  I  'd  go  till  I  dropped  dead,  to  lay  that 
money  down  afore  him.  If  I  do  that, 
and  find  my  Em'ly,  I  'm  content.  If  I 
doen't  find  her,  may  be  she  'II  come  to 
hear,  some  time,  as  her  loving  uncle 
onlv  ended  his  search  for  her  when  he 
ended  his  life  ;  and  if  I  know  her,  even 
that  will  turn  her  home  at  last  I " 

As  we  went  out  into  the  rigorous 
night,  I  saw  the  lonely  figure  flit  away 
before  us.  I  turned  him  hastily  on 
some  pretence,  and  held  him  in  conver- 
sation until  it  was  gone.K 

He  spoke  of  a  travellers'  house  on 
the  Dover  road,  where  he  knew  he 
could  find  9  clean,  plain  lodging  for  the 
night.  I  went  with  him  over  West- 
minster Bridge,  and  parted  from  him  on 
the  Surrey  shore.  Everything  seemed^ 
to  my  imagination,  to  be  hushed  in  rev- 
erence for  him,  as  he  resumed  his  sol- 
itary journey  through  the  snow. 

I  returned  to  the  inn-yard,  and,  im- 
pressed by  my  remembrance  of  the  fac6, 
looked  awfully  around  for  it.  It  was 
not  there.  The  snow  had  covered  our 
late  footprints;  my  new  track  was  the 
only  one  to  be  seen ;  and  even  that 
began  to  die  away  (it  snowed  so  fast)  as 
I  looked  back  ovet  my  shoulder. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 
Dora's  aunts. 

At  last  an  answer  came  fitim  the 
two  old  ladies.  They  presented  their 
compliments  to  Mr.  Copperfield,  and 
informed  him  that  they  had  given  his 
.  letter  their  best  consideration,  "with 
a  view  to  the  happiness  of  both  par- 
ties,"— which  I  thought  rather  an 
alarming  expression,  not  only  because  of 
the  use  they  had  made  of  it  in  relation  to 
the  fatnily  difference  before  mentioned, 
but  because  I  had  (and  have  all  my 
life)  observed  that  conventional  phrases 
are  a  sort  of  fire-works,  easily  let  off,  and 
liable  to  take  a  great  variety  of  shapes 
and  colors  not  at  all  suggested  by  their 
original  form.  The  Misses  Spenlow 
added  that  they  begged  to  forbear  ex- 
pressing, "through  the  medium  of 
correspondence,"  an  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Copperfield's  communi- 
cation; but  that,  if  Mr.  Copperfield 
would  do  them  the  favor  to  call,  upon  a 
certain  day,  (accompanied,  if  he  thought 
proper,  by  a  confidential  friend,)  they 
would  be  nappy  to  hold  some  conversa- 
tion on  the  sui3ject. 

To  this  favor,  Mr.  Copperfield  imme- 
diately replied,  with  his  respectful  com- 
pliments, that  he  would  have  the  honor 
of  waiting  on  the  Misses  Spenlow,  at 
the  time  appointed  •,  accompanied,  in 
accordance  with  their  kind  permission, 
by  his  friend  Mr.  Thomas  Traddles  of 
the  Inner  Temple.  Having  despatched 
v.hich  missive,  Mr.  Copperfield  fell 
into  a  condition  of  strong  nervous  agita- 
)tIon;  and  so  remained  imtil  the  day 
arrived. 

It  was  a  great  augmentation  of  my 
uneasiness  to  be  bereaved,  at  this  event- 
ful crisis,  of  the  inestimable  services  of 
Miss  Mills.  But  Mr.  Mills,  who  was 
always  doing  something  or  other  to 
annov  me,  —  or  I  felt  as  if  he  were, 
which  was  the  same  thing, — had  brought 
his  conduct  to  a  climax,  by  taking  it 
into  his  head  that  he  would  go  to  India. 
Why  should  he  go  to  India,  eSccept  to 
harass  me  ?  To  be  sure  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
and  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  that 
part,  being  entirely  in  the  Indian  trade. 


whatever  that  was  (It. 
myself  concerning  golden  shawls  an 
elephants'  teeth),  having  been  at  Cal- 
cutta in  his  youth,  and  designing  now 
to  go  out  there  again,  in  the  capacity  of 
resident  partner.  But  this  was  nothing 
to  me.  However,  it  was  so  much  to 
him  that  for  India  he  was  boimd,  and 
Julia  with  him;  and  Julia  went  into 
the  country  to  take  leave  of  her  rela- 
tions; and  the  house  was  put  into  a 
perfect  suit  of  bills,  annoimcmg  that  it 
was  to  be  let  or  sold,  and  that  tne  funii- 
ture  (mangle  and  all)  was  to  be  taken  at 
a  valuation.  So  here  was  another  earth' 
quake  of  which  I  became  the  sport,  be- 
fore I  had  recovered  from  the  shock  of 
its  predecessor  I 

I  was  in  several  minds  bow  to  dress 
myself  on  the  important  day.  Being 
divided  between  my  desire  to  appear  to 
advantage,  and  my  apprehensions  of 
putting  on  anything  that  might  impair 
my  severely  practical  character  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Misses  Spenlow,  I  endeav- 
ored to  hit  a  happy  medium  between 
these  two  extremes.  M  y  aunt  approved 
the  result ;  and  Mr.  Dick  threw  one  of 
his  shoes  after  Traddles  and  me,  for 
luck,  as  we  went  down  stairs. 

Excellent  fellow  as  I  knew  Traddles 
to  be,  and  warmly  attached  to  him  as 
I  was,  I  could  not  nelp  wishing,  on  that 
delicate  occasion,  that  he  had  never 
contracted  the  habit  of  brushing  his 
hair  so  very  upright.  It  gave  him  a 
surprised  look  —  not  to  say  a  hearth- 
broomy  kind  of  expression  —  which,  my 
apprehensions  whispered,  might  be  faXai 
to  us. 

I  took  the  liberty  of  mentioning  it  to 
Traddles,  as  we  were  walking  to  Put- 
ney; and  saying,  that,  if  he  would 
smooth  it  down  a  little  — 

*•  M^  dear  Copperfield,"  said  Trad- 
dles, hfdng  off  his  hat,  and  rubbing  his 
hair  all  kinds  of  ways,  "  nothingwould 
give  me  greater  pleasure.  But  it 
won't." 

"  Won't  be  smoothed  down  ?  "  said  I. 

/'No,"  said  Traddles.  "Nothing 
will  induce  it.  If  I  was  to  carry  a  hal^ 
hundred  weight  upon  it,  all  the  way  to 
Putney,  it  would  be  up  again  the  mo- 
ment the  weight  was  taken  off  You 
have  no  idea  what  obstinate  hair  mine 
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is,  Coiiperfield.    I  am  quite  a  fretful 
porcupine." 

I  was  a  little  disappointed,  I  must 
confess,  but  thoroughly  channed  by  his 
good-nature  too.  I  told  him  how  I 
esteemed  his  good-nature;  and  said 
that  his  hair  must  have  taken  all  the 
obstinacy  out  of  his  character,  for  he 
had  none. 

"  O,  "  ret\micd  Traddles,  laughing, 
"  I  assure  you,  it 's  quite  an  old  story, 
my  unfortunate  hair.  My  uncle's  wife 
could  n't  bear  it.  She  said  it  exasper- 
ated her.  It  stood  very  much  in  my 
way,  too,  when  I  first  fell  in  love  with 
Sophy.     Very  much  I  " 

"  Did  she  object  to  it  ?  " 

^^ She  didn't,"  rejoined  Traddles; 
"  but  her  eldest  sister —  the  one  that 's 
the  Beauty  —  quite  made  game  of  ili,  I 
understand.  In  fact,  aU  the  sisters 
laugh  at  it." 

Agreeable  I "  said  I. 

"Yes,"  returned  Traddles  with  per- 
fect innocence;  "it's  a  joke  for  us. 
They  pretend  that  Sophy  has  a  lock  of 
it  in  her  desk,  and  is  obliged  to  shut  it 
in  a  clasped  book,  to  keep  it  down. 
We  laugh  about  it." 

"By  the  by,  my  dear  Traddles," 
said  L  "your  experience  may  suggest 
sometning  to  me.  When  you  became 
engaged  to  the  young  lady  whom  you 
have  just  mentioned,  did  you  make  a 
regular  proposal  to  her  family?  Was 
there  anything  like — what  we  are  go- 
ing through  to-day,  for  instance?  I 
added,  nervously. 

"  Why,"  replied  Traddles,  on  whose 
attentive  face  a  thoughtful  shade  had 
stolen,  "it  was  rather  a  painful  transac- 
tion, Copperfield,  in  ray  case.  You  see, 
Sophy  being  of  so  much  use  in  the  fam- 
ily, none  of  them  could  endure  the 
thought  of  her  ever  being  married.  In- 
deed, they  had  quite  settled  among 
themselves  that  she  •  never  was  to  be 
married,  and  they  called  her  the  old 
maid.  Accordingly,  when  I  mentioned 
it,  with  the  greatest  precaution,  to  Mrs. 
Crewler  —  " 

"  The  mamma  ?  "  said  I. 

"The  mamma,"  said  Traddles  — 
"  Reverend  Horace  Crewler  —  when  I 
mentioned  it  with  every  possible  pre- 
caution to  Mrs.  Crewler,  the  effect  up- 


on her  was  such  that  she  gave  a  scream 
and  became  insensible.  1  could  n't  ap^ 
proach  the  subject  again  for  months.'* 

"  You  did  it  at  last  ?  "  said  I. 

"Well,  the  Reverend  Horace  did," 
said  Traddles.  "  He  is  an  excellent 
man,  most  exemplary  in  every  way; 
and  he  pointed  out  to  her  that  she  ought^ 
as  a  Christian,  to  reconcile  herself  to 
the  sacrifice  (especially  as  it  was  so  un- 
certain), and  to  bear  no  uncharitable 
feeling  towards  me.  As  to  myself,  Cop- 
perfield, I  give  you  my  word,  I  felt  a 
perfect  bird  of  prey  towards  the  fam- 
ily." 

"  The  sisters  took  your  part,  I  hope, 
Traddles?" 

"  Why,  I  can't  say  they  did,"  he  re- 
turned. "  When  we  had  comparatively- 
reconciled  Mrs.  Crewler  to  it,  we  had 
to  break  it  to  Sarah.  You  recollect  my 
mentioning  Sarah  as  the  one  that  has 
something  the  matter  with  her  spine?" 

"  Perfectly ! " 

"  She  clenched  both  her  hands,"  said 
Traddles,  looking  at  me  in  dismay  ; 
"  shut  her  eyes  ;  turned  lead-color ;  be- 
came perfectly  stiff;  and  took  nothing 
for  two  days  out  toast  and  water,  ad- 
ministered with  a  teaspoon." 

"  What  a  very  unpleasant  girl,  Trad- 
dles ! "  I  remarked. 

"O,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Copper- 
field  ! ''  said  Traddles.  "  She  is  a  very 
charming  girl,  but  she  has  a  great  deal 
of  feeling.  In  fact,  they  all  have. 
Sophy  told  me  afterwards,  that  the  self- 
reproach  she  underwent,  while  she  was 
in  attendance  upon  Sarah,  no  words 
could  describe.  I  know  it  must  have 
been  severe,_by  my  own  feelin|;s,  Cop- 
perfield ;  which  were  like  a  cnminal  s. 
After  Sarah  was  restored,  we  still  had 
to  break  it  to  the  other  eight ;  and  it 
produced  various  eflfects  upon  them  of  a 
most  pathetic  nature.  The  two  little 
ones,  whom  Sophy  educates,  have  only 
just  left  off  de-testing  me." 

"  At  any  rate,  they  are  all  reconciled 
to  it  now,  I  hope  ? "  said  I. 

"Ye — yes,  I  should  say  they  were, 
on  the  whole,  resigned  to  it,"  said  Trad- 
dles, doubtfully.  "The  fact  is,  we 
avoid  mentioning  the  subject ;  and  my 
unsettled  prospects  and  indifferent  cir- 
cumstances are  a  great  consolation  to 
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them.  There  will  be  a  deplorable 
scene,  whenever  we  are  married.  It 
will  be  much  more  like  a  funeral  than 
a  wedding.  And  they'll  all  hate  me 
for  taking  Tier  away  1 " 

His  honest  face^  as  he  looked  at  me 
with  a  serio-comic  shake  of  his  head, 
impresses  me  more  in  the  remembrance 
than  it  did  in  the  reality  ;  for  I  was  by 
this  time  in  a  state  of  such  excessive 
tr^idation  and  wandering  of  mind,  as 
to  be  quite  unable  to  fix  my  attention 
on  anything.  On  our  approaching  the 
house  where  the  Misses  Spenlow  lived, 
I  was  at  such  a  discount  in  respect 
of  my  personal  looks  and  presence  of 
mind,  that  Traddles  proposed  a  gentle 
stimulant  in  the  form  of  a  ^lass  of  ale. 
This  having  been  administered  at  a 
neighboring  public-house,  he  conducted 
me,  with  tottering  steps,  to  the  Misses 
Spenlows'  door. 

I  bad  a  vague  sensation  of  being,  as 
it  were,  on  view,  when  the  maid  opened 
it ;  and  of  wavering,  somehow,  across  a 
hall  with  a  weather-glass  in  it,  into  a 

auiet  little  drawing-room  on  the  ground- 
oor,  commanding  a  neat  garden.  Also 
of  sitting  down  here,  on  a  sofa,  and 
seeing  Traddles*s  hair  start  up,  now  his 
hat  was  removed,  like  one  of^  those  ob- 
trusive little  figures  made  of  springs, 
that  fly  out  of  fictitious  snuff-boxes 
when  the  lid  is  taken  off.  Also  of 
hearing  an  old-fashioned  clock  ticking 
away  on  the  chimney-piece,  and  trying 
to  make  it  keep  time  to  the  jerking  of 
my  heart,  — which  it  wouldn't.  Also  of 
looking  round  the  room  for  any  sign 
of  Dora,  and  seeing  none.  Also  of 
thinking  that  Jip  once  barked  in  the 
distance,  and  was  instantly  choked  by 
somebody.  Ultimately  I  found  myself 
^backing  Traddles  into  the  fireplace, 
and  bowing  in  great  confusion  to  two 
dry  little  elderly  ladies,  dressed  in 
black,  and  each  looking  wonderfully 
like  a  preparation  in  chip  or  tan  of  the 
late  Mr.  Spenlow. 

**  Pray,*^  said  one  of  the  two  little 
ladies,  "be  seated." 

When  I  had  done  tumbling  oyer 
Traddles,  and  had  sat  upon  something 
which  was  not  a  cat,  —  my  first  seat 
was,  —  I  so  &r  recovered  my  sight  as  to 
perceive  that  Mr.  Spenlow  had  evident- 


ly been  the  youngest  of  the  family  ; 
that  there  was  a  disparity  of  six  or 
eight  years  between  tne  two  sisters; 
and  that  the  younger  appeared  to  be 
the  manager  of  the  conference,  inasmuch 
as  she  had  my  letter  in  her  hand,  —  so 
familiar  as  it  looked  to  me,  and  yet  so 
odd  1  —  and  was  referring  to  it  through 
an  eye-glass.  They  were  dressed  alike ; 
but  this  sister  wore  her  dress  with  a 
more  youthful  air  than  the  other ;  and 
perhaps  had  a  trifle  more  fnll,  or  tuck- 
er^  or  brooch,  or  bracelet,  or  some  little 
thing  of  that  kind,  which  made  her 
look  more  lively.  ^  They  were  both  up- 
right in  their  carriage,  formal,  precise, 
composed,  and  quiet.  The  sister  who 
had  not  my  letter  had  her  arms  crossed 
on  her  breast,  and  resting  on  each 
other,  like  an  Idol. 

"Mr.  Copperfield,  I  believe?"  said 
the  sister  who  had  got  my  letter,  ad- 
dressing herself  to  Traddles. 

This  was  a  frightful  beginning.  Trad- 
dles had  to  indicate  that  I  was  Mr. 
Copperfield,  and  I  had  to  lay  claim  to 
myself,  and  they  had  to  divest  them- 
selves of  a  preconceived  opinion  that 
Traddles  was  Mr.  Copperfield,  and 
altogether  we  vi'ere  in  a  nice  condition. 
To  improve  it,  we  all  distinctly  heard 
Jip  give  two  short  barks,  and  receive 
another  choke. 

"  Mr.  Copperfield  1 "  said  the  sister 
with  the  letter. 

I  did  something  —  bowed,  I  suppose 
—  and  was  all  attention,  when  tlie  oth- 
er sister  struck  in. 

"  My  sister  Layinia,"  said  she,  "  be- 
ing conversant  with  matters  of  this  na- 
ture, wUl  state  what  we  consider  most  - 
calculated  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
both  parties." 

I  discovered  afterwards  that  Miss 
Lavinia  was  an  authority  in  affairs  of 
the  heart,  by  reason  of  there  having 
anciently  existed  a  certain  Mr.  Pidger, 
who  played  short  whist,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  enamored  of  her. 
My  private  opinion  is,  that  this  was 
entirely  a  gratuitous  assumption,  and 
that  Pidger  was  altogether  innocent  of 
any  such  sentiments,  —  to  which  he  had 
never  given  any  sort  of  expression  that 
I  could  ever  hear  of.  Both  Miss  La- 
vinia  and  Miss  Clarissa  had  a  supersti- 
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tion,  however,  that  he  would  have  de- 
clared his  passion,  if  he  had  not  been 
cut  short  in  his  youth  (at  about  sixty) 
by  over-drinking  his  constitution,  and 
over-doing  an  attempt  to  set  it  right 
again  by  swilling  Bath-water.  They 
had  a  lurking  suspicion  even,  that  he 
died  of  secret  love  ;  though  I  must  say 
there  was  a  picture  of  him  in  the  house 
with  a  damask  nose,  which  conceal- 
ment did  not  appear  to  have  ever 
preyed  upton. 

"  We  will  not,"  said  Miss  Lavinia, 
**  enter  on  the  past  history  of  this  mat- 
ter. Our  poor  brother  Francis's  death 
has  cancelled  that." 

*•  We  had  not,"  said  Miss  Clarissa, 
•*  been  in  the  habit  of  frequent  associa- 
tion with  our  brother  Francis;  but 
there  was  no  decided  division  or  dis- 
union between  us.  Francis  took  his 
road  ;  we  took  ours.  We  considered  it 
conducive  to  the  happiness  of  all  par- 
ties that  it  should  be  so.  And  it  was 
so." 

Each  of  the  sisters  leaned  a  little  for- 
ward to  speak,  shook  her  head  after 
speaking,  and  became  upright  again 
when  silent.  Miss  Clarissa  never 
moved  her  arms.  She  sometimes 
played  tunes  upon  them  with  her  fin- 
gers, —  minuets  and  marches,  I  should 
think,  —  but  never  moved  them. 

"  Our  niece's  position,  or  supposed 
position,  is  much  changed  by  our  broth- 
er Francis's  death,"  said  Miss  Lavinia ; 
••  and  therefore  we  consider  oar  broth- 
er's opinions  as  regarded  her  position  as 
being  changed  too.  We  have  no  rea- 
son to  doubt,  Mr.  Copperfield,  that  you 
are  a  young  gentleman  possessed  of  good 
qualities  and  honorable  character,  or 
that  you  have  an  affection  —  or  are  fully 
persuaded  that  you  have  an  affection  — 
fcr  our  niece." 

I  replied,  as  I  usually  did  whenever  I 
had  a  chance,  that  nobody  had  ever 
loved  anybody  else  as  I  loved  Dora. 
Traddles  came  to  my  assistance  with 
a  confirmatory  murmur. 

Miss  Lavinia  was  going  on  to  make 
some  rejoinder,  when  Miss  Clarissa, 
who  appeared  to  be  incessantly  beset 
by  a  desire  to  refer  to  her  brother 
Francis,  struck  in  again. 

"  If  Dora's  mamma,"  she  said,  "  when 


she  married  our  brother  Francis,  had  at 
once  said  that  there  was  not  room  jbr  the 
family  at  the  dinner-table,  it  would  have 
been  better  for  the  happiness  of  all  par- 
ties." 

"Sister  Clarissa,"  said  Miss  Lavi- 
nia, "perhaps  we  needn't  mind  that 
now.'* 

"  Sister  Lavinia,"  said  Miss  Clarissa, 
"  it  belongs  to  the  subject.  With  your 
branch  of  the  subject,  on  which  alone 
you  are  competent  to  speak,  I  should  not 
think  of  interfering.  On  this  branch  of 
the  subject  I  have  a  voice  and  an  opin- 
ion. It  would  have  been  better  for  the 
happiness  of  all  parties,  if  Dora's  mam- 
ma, when  she  married  our  brother  Fran- 
cis, had  mentioned  plainly  what  her  in- 
tentions were.  We  should  then  have 
known  what  we  had  to  expect.  We 
should  have  said  '  Pray  do  not  invite 
us,  at  any  time*;  ana  all  possibUity 
of  misunderstanding  would  nave  been 
avoided." 

When  Miss  Clarissa  had  shaken  her 
head.  Miss  Lavinia  resumed,  again  re- 
ferring to  my  letter  through  her  eye- 
glass. They  both  had  fittle  bright 
round  twinkling  eyes,  by  the  way, 
which  were  like  birds'  eyes.  They 
were  not  unlike  birds,  altogether,  —  hav- 
ing a  sharp,  brisk,  sudden  manner,  and 
a  Tittle  short,  spruce  way  of  adjusting 
themselves,  like  canaries. 

Miss  Lavinia,  as  I  have  said,  re- 
sumed. 

"You  ask  permission  of  my  sister 
Clarissa  and  myself,  Mr.  Copperfield, 
to  visit  here,  as  the  accepted  suitor  of 
our  niece.*' 

"  If  our  brother  Francis,"  said  Miss 
Clarissa,  breaking  out  again,  if  I  may 
call  anything  so  calm  a  breaking  out, 
"  wished  to  surround  himself  with  an  at- 
mosphere of  Doctors'  Commons,  and  ojf 
Doctors'  Commons  only,  what  right  or 
desire  had  we  to  object  ?  None,  I  am 
sure.  We  have  ever  been  far  from  wish- 
ing to  obtrude  ourselves  on  any  one. 
But  why  not  say  so  "i  Let  our  brother 
Francis  and  his  wife  have  their  society. 
Let  my  sister  Lavinia  and  myself  have 
our  society.  We  can  find  it  for  our- 
selves, I  hope ! " 

As  this  appeared  to  be  addressed  to 
Traddles  and  me,  both  Traddles  and  t 
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'  made  some  sort  of  reply.  Traddles  was 
inaudible.  I  think  I  observed,  myself, 
that  it  was  highljr  creditable  to  all  con- 
cerned. I  don't  in  the  least  know  what 
I  meant. 

"  Sister  Lavinia,"said  Miss  Clarissa, 
having  now  relieved  her  mind,  "you 
<5an  go  on,  my  dear." 

Miss  Lavinia  proceeded  :  — 

"  Mr.  Copperfield,  my  sister  Clarissa 
and  I  have  been  very  careful  indeed  in 
considering  this  letter ;  and  we  have  not 
considerea  it  without  finally  showing  it 
to  our  niece,  and  discussing  it  with  our 
niece.  We  have  no  doubt  that  you 
think  jrou  like  her  very  much." 

"Think,  ma'am,"  I  rapturously  be- 
gan, "oh  !  —  "    ^ 

But  Miss  Clarissa  giving  me  a  look 
0ust  like  a  sharp  canary),  as  request- 
ing that  I  would  not  mtemipt  the 
oracle,  I  begged  pardon. 

"Affectior^'  said  Miss  Lavinia,  glan- 
cing at  her  sister  for  corroboration,  which 
she  gave  in  the  form  of  a  little  nod  to 
every  clause,  "mature  affection,  hom- 
age, devotion,  does  not  easily  express 
Itself.  Its  voice  is  low.  It  is  modest 
and  retiring,  it  lies  in  ambush,  waits 
atid  waits.  Such  is  the  mature  fruit. 
Sometimes  a  life  glides  away,  and 
iRnds  it  still  ripening  in  the  shade." 

Of  course  I  did  not  understand  then 
that  this  was  an  allusion  to  her  supposed 
experience  of  the  stricken  Pid§er ;  but 
I  gaw,  from  the  gravity  with  which  Miss 
Clarissa  nodded  her  head,  that  great 
weight  was  attached  to  these  words. 

"The  light — for  X  call  them,  in  com- 
parison with  such  sentiments,  the  light 
—  inclinations  of  very  young  people," 
pursued  Miss  Lavinia,  '^  are  dust,  com- 
pared to  rocks.  It  is  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  knowing  whether  they  are  likely 
to  endure^  or  have  any  real  foundation, 
that  my  sister  Clarissa  and  myself  have 
been  very  undecided  how  to  act,  Mr. 
Copperfield,  and  Mr.  —  " 

"Traddles,"  said  my  friend,  finding 
himself  looked  at 

"  I  beg  pardon.  Of  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple,^ I  believe?"  said  Miss  Clarissa, 
again  glancing  at  my  letter. 

Traddles  said,  "  Exactly  so,"  andbe- 
'pune  pretty  red  in  the  face. 

Now,  although  I  had  not  received 


iany  express  encouragement  as  vet,  I 
fancied  that  I  saw  in  the  two  little  sis- 
ters, and  particularly  in  Miss  Lavinia, 
an  intensified  enjoyment  of  this  new 
and  firuitful  subject  of  domestic  in- 
terest, a^  settling  down  to  make  the 
most  of  it,  a  disposition  to  pet  it,  in 
which  there  was  a  good  brignt  ray  of 
hope.  I  thought  I  perceived  that  Miss 
Lavinia  would  have  uncommon  satisfac- 
tion in  superintending  two  young  lovers, 
like  Dora  and  me ;  and  that  Miss 
Clarissa  would  have  hardly  less  satisfac- 
tion in  seeing  her  sj^perintend  us,  and 
in  chiming  in  with  her  own  particular  de- 
partment of  the  subject,  whenever  that 
impulse  was  strong  upon  her.  This 
gave  me  courage  to  protest  most  vehe- 
mently that  I  loved  Dora  better  than  I 
could  tell,  or  any  one  believe  ;  that  all 
my  friends  knew  how' I  loved  her  ;  that 
my  aunt,  Agnes,  Traddles,  every  one 
who  knew  me,  knew  how  I  loved  her, 
and  how  earnest  my  love  had  made  me. 
For  the  truth  of  this,  I  appealed  to 
Traddles.  And  Traddles,  firing  up  as  if 
he  were  plunging  into  a  Parliamentary 
Debate^  really  did  come  out  nobly; 
confirming  me  in  good  round  terms, 
and  in  a  plain,  sensible,  practical  man- 
ner, that  evidently  made  a  favorable  im- 
pression. 

"  I  speak,  if  I  may  presume  to  say 
so,  as  one  who  has  some  little  experi- 
ence of  such  things,"  said  Traddles, 
"  being  myself  engaged  to  a  young  lady 
—  one  of  ten,  down  in  Devonshire  — 
and  seeing  no  probability,  at  present,  of 
our  engagement  coming  to  a  termina- 
tion." 

"You  may  be  able  to  confirm  what 
I  have  said,  Mr.  Traddles,"  observed 
Miss  Lavinia,  evidently  taking  a  new 
interest  in  him,  "of  the  affection  that  is 
modest  and  retiring ;  that  waits  and 
waits  ?  " 

"  Entirely^  ma'am,"  said  Traddles.^ 

Miss  Clanssa  looked  at  Miss  Lavinia, 
and  shook,  her  head  gravely.  Miss 
Lavinia  looked  consciously  at  Miss 
Clarissa,  and  heaved  a  little  sigh. 

"  Sister  Lavinia,"  said  Miss  Clarissa, 
"take  my  smelling-bottle." 

Miss  Lavinia  revived^  herself  with  a 
few  whiffs  of  aromatic  vinegar,  — Trad- 
dles and  I  looking  on  with  great  solici- 


"  My  sister  and  myself  have  been  in 
great  doubt,  Mr.  Traddles,  what  course 
■we  ought  to  take  in  reference  to  the 
likings,  or  imaginary  likings,  of  such 
very  young  people  as  your  friend  Mr. 
Copperfield  and  our  niece." 

"  Our  brother  Francis's  child,"  re- 
marked Miss  Clarissa.  "If  our  brother 
Francis's  wife  had  found  it  convenient 
in  her  lifetime  (though  she  had  an  un- 
questionable right  to  act  as  she  thought 
best)  to  invite  the  family  to  her  dinner- 
table,  we  might  hftve  known  our  brother 
Francis's  child  better  at  the  present 
moment.     Sister  Lavinia,  procewi." 

Miss  Lavinia  turned  my  letter  so  as  to 
bring  the  superscription  towards  herself, 
and  referred  through  her  eye-glass  to 
some  orderly-looking  notes  she  had 
made  on  that  part- of  It. 

"  It  seems  to  us,"  said  she,  "  pnident, 
Mr.  Traddles,  to  bring  these  feelings  to 
the  test  of  our  own  observation.  At 
present  we  know  nothing  of  them,  and 
are  not  in  a  situation  to  judge  how 
much  reality  there  may  be  in  them. 
Therefore  we  are  inclined  so  far  to  ac- 
cede to  Mr.  Copperfield's  proposal  as 
to  admit  his  visits  here." 

"  I  shall  never,  dear  ladies,"  I  ex- 
claimed, relieved  of  an  immense  load  of 
apprehension,  **  forget  your  kindness  ! " 

"But,"  pursued  Miss  Lavinia, — 
"but,  we  would  prefer  to  regard  those 
visits,  Mr.  Traddles,  as  made,  at  pres- 
ent, to  us.  We  must  guard  ourselves 
from  recognizing  any  positive  engage- 
ment between  Mr.  Copperfield  and  our 
niece,  until  we  have  bad  an  opportun- 
ity-" 

"  Until  ^e?u  have  had  an  opportunity, 
sister  Lavmia,"  said  Miss  Clarissa. 

"  Be  it  so,"  assented  Miss  Lavinia, 
with  a  sigh,  —  "  until  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  them." 

"  Copperfield,"  said  Traddles,  turn- 
ing to  me,  "  you  feel,  I  am  sure,  that 
nothing  could  be  more  reasonable  or 
considerate." 

"  Nothing  !  "  cried  I.  "  I  am  deep- 
ly sensible  of  it." 

"  In  this  position  of  affairs,"  said  Mis.s 
Lavinia,  a^ain  referring  to  her  notes, 
"and  admitting  his  visits  on  this  un- 


on  his  word  of  honor,  that  no  communi- 
cation of  any  kind  shall  take  place  be- 
tween him  and  our  niece  without  onr 
knowledge.  That  no  project  whatever 
shall  be  entertained  with  regard  to  our 
niece,  without  being  first  submitted  to 
us — " 

"  To  you,  sister  Lavinia,"  Miss  Clar- 
issa interposed. 

"  Be  it  so,  Clarissa  1 "  assented  Miss 
Lavinia,  resignedly,  —  "to  tae-r-aiid 
receiving  our  concurrence.  We  must 
make  this  a  most  express  and  serious 
stipulation,  not  to  be  broken  on  any 
account.  We  wished  Mr.  Copperfield 
to  be  accompanied  by  some  confidential 
friend  to-day,"  with  an  inclination  of 
her  head  towards  Traddles,  who  bowed, 
"  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  doubt 
or  misconception  on  this  subject.  If 
Mr.  Copperfield,  or  if  you,  Mr.  Trad- 
dles, feel  the  least  scruple  in  givii^ 
this  promise,  I  beg  you  to  take  time  to 
consider  it." 

I  exclaimed,  in  a  state  of  high  ecstatic 
fervor,  that  not  a  moment's  considera- 
tion could  be  necessary.  I  bound  my- 
self by  the  required  promise,  in  a  most 
impassioned  manner ;  called  upon  Trad- 
dles to  witness  it ;  and  denounced  my- 
self as  the  most  atrocious  of  characters, 
if  I  ever  swerved  from  it  in  the  least 
degree. 

"  Stay  ! "  said  Miss  Lavinia,  holding 
up  her  hand.  "  We  resolved,  before  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  you  two 
gentlemen,  to  leave  you  alone  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  to  consider  this 
point.    You  will  allow  us  to  retire." 

It  was  in  vain  for  me  to  say  that  no 
consideration  was  necessary.  They  per- 
sisted in  withdrawing  for  the  specified 
time.  Accordingly,  these  little  birds 
hopped  out  with  great  dignity  ;  leaving 
me  to  receive  the  congratulations  af 
Traddles,  and  to  feel  as  if  I  were  trans- 
lated to  regions  of  exquisite  happiness. 
Exactly  at  the  expiration  of  the  quarter 
of  an  hour,  they  reappeared  with  no  less 
dignity  than  they  had  disappeared. 
They  had  gone  rustling  away  as  if  thek 
little  dresses  were  made  of  autumn 
leaves ;  and  they  came  rustling  hwck 
in  like  manner. 
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I  then  botind  m3fself  once  more  to  the 
pcescribed  conditions. 

"  Sister  Clarissa,"  said  Miss  Lavinia, 
"  the  rest  is  with  you."  Miss  Clarissa, 
unfolding  her  arms  for  the  first  time, 
took  the  notes  and  glanced  at  them. 

"We  shall  be  happy,"  said  Miss 
Clarissa,  "to  see  Mr.  Copperfield  to 
dinner,  every  Sunday,  if  it  should  suit 
his  convenience.    Our  hour  is  three." 

I  bowed. 

"  In  the  course^  of  the  week,"  said 
Miss  Clarissa,  "we  shall  be  happy  to 
see  Mr.  Copperfield  to  tea.  Our  hour 
is  half  past  six." 

I  bowed  again. 

"  Twice  in  the  week,"  said  Miss  Clar- 
issa, "but,  as  a  rule,  not  oftener." 

I  bowed  again. 

"  MissTrotwood,"  said  Miss  Clarissa, 
**  mentioned  in  Mr.  Copperfield's  letter, 
will  perhaps  call  upon  us.  When  visit- 
ing is  better  for  the  happiness  of  all 
parties,  we  are  glad  to  receive  visits, 
and  return  them.  When  it  is  better 
for  the  happiness  of  all  parties  that  no 
visiting  should  take  place,  (as  in  the 
case  of  our  brother  Francis  and  his 
establishment),  that  is  quite  differ- 
ent." 

I  intimated  that  my  aunt  would  be 
proud  and  delighted  to  make  their  ac- 
quaintance ;  though  I  must  say  I  was 
not  quite  sure  ottheir  getting  on  very 
satisfactorily  together.  The  conditions 
being  now  closed,  I  expressed  my  ac- 
knowledgments in  the  warmest  man- 
ner :  andC  taking  the  hand,  first  of  Miss 
Clarissa,  and  then  of  Miss  Lavinia, 
pressed  it,  in  each  case,  to  my  lips. 

Miss  Lavinia  then  arose,  and  begging 
lAr.  Traddles  to  excuse  us  for  a  mmute, 
requested  me  to  follow  her.  I  obeyed, 
all  in  a  tremble,  and  was  conducted 
into  another  room.  There  I  found  ray 
blessed  darling  stopping  her  ears  behind 
.the  door,  with  her  dear  little  face  against 
tihe  wall ;  and  Jip  in  the  plate-warmer, 
with  his  head  tied  up  in  a  towel. 

O,  how  beautifiil  she  was  in  her 
black  frock,  and  how  she  sobbed  and 
cried  at  first,  and  wouldn't  come  out 
from  behind  the  door  I  How  fond  we 
were  of  one  another,  when  she  did  come 
04t  at  last ;  and  what  a  state  of  bliss  I 
was  in,  when  we  took  Jip  out  of  the 


{>late-warmer,  and  restored  him  to  the 
ight,  sneezing  very  much,  and  were  all 
three  reunited  ! 

"  My  dearest  Dora  I  Now,  indeed, 
my  own  forever  I  " 

"O  don't  1 "  pleaded  Dora,  "  Please ! " 

"Are  you  not  my  own  forever,  Dora  ?  " 

"  O  yes,  of  course  I  am  !  "  cried  Do- 
ra ;  "  but  I  am  so  frightened  I  " 

"  Frightened,  my  own  ! " 

"O  ves!  I  don't  like  him,"  said  Do- 
ra.    "  ^Vhy  don't  he  go  ?  '* 

"Who,  my  life?" 

"  Your  fiiend,"  said  Dora.  "  It  is n*t 
any  business  of  his.  What  a  stupid  he 
must  be  1 " 

"  My  love  I  "  (There  never  was 
anything  so  coaxing  as  her  childish 
ways.)    "  He  is  the  best  creature  I  " 

"O,  but  we  don't  want  any  best 
creatures  ! "  pouted  Dora. 

"  My  dear,^'  I  argued,  "  you  will  soon 
know  him  well,  and  like  him  of  all 
things.  And  here  is  my  aunt  coming 
soon ;  and  you  '11  like  her  of  all  things 
too,  when  you  know  her." 

"  No,  please  don't  bring  her  I "  said 
Dora,  giving  me  a  horrified  little  kiss, 
and  folding  her  hands.  "Don't  I 
know  she 's  a  naughty,  mischief- making 
old  thing !  Don't  let  her  come  here, 
Doadv  1  which  was  a  corruption  of 
David. 

Remonstrance  was  of  no  use,  then  ; 
so  I  laughed,  and  admired,  and  was 
very  much  in  love  and  very  happy ;  and 
she  showed  me  Jip's  new  trick  ot  stand- 
ing on  his  hind  legs  in  a  comer,  — which 
he  did  for  about  the  space  of  a  flash  of 
lightning,  and  then  fell  down,  —  and  I 
don't  know  how  long  I  should  have 
stayed  there,  oblivious  of  Traddles,  if 
Miss  Lavinia  had  not  come  in  to  take 
me  away.  Miss  Lavinia  was  very  fond 
of  Dora  (she  told  me  Dora  was  exactly 
like  what  she  had  been  herself  at  her 
age,  —  she  must  have  altered  a  good 
deal),  and  she  treated  Dora  just  as  if 
she  nad  been  a  toy.  I  wanted  to  per- 
suade Dora  to  come  and  see  Traddles, 
but  on  my  proposing  it  she  ran  off  to 
her  own  room,  and  locked  herself  in ; 
so  I  went  to  Traddles  without  her,  and 
walked  away  with  him  on  air. 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  satisfac- 
tory/' said  Traddles ;    "  and  they  are 
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to  be  married  years  before  me,  Copper- 
field." 

"Does  your  Sophy  play  on  any  in- 
strument, Traddles?"  I  inquired,  in 
the  pride  of  my  heart. 

"  She  knows  enough  of  the  piano 
to  teach  it  to  her  little  sisters,'^  said 
Traddles. 

"  Does  she  sing  at  all  ? "  I  asked. 

**  Why,  she  sings  ballads,  sometimes, 
to  freshen  up  the  others  a  little  when 
they're  out  of  spirits,"  said  Traddles. 
**  Nothing  scientific." 

"  She  does  n't  sing  to  the  guitar  ?  " 
said  I. 

"  O  dear,  no  1 "  said  Traddles. 

"  Paint  at  all  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all,  "^  said  Traddles. 

I  promised  Traddles  that  he  should 
hear  Dora  sing,  and  see  some  of  her 
fiower-painting.  He  said  he  should  like 
it  very  much  ;  and  we  went  home  arm- 
in-arm  in  great  good-humor  and  delight. 
I  encouraged  him  to  talk  about  Sophy, 
on  the  way ;  which  he  did  with  a  loving 
reliance  on  her  that  I  very  much  ad- 
mired. I  compared  her  in  my  mind 
with  Dora,  with  considerable  inward 
satisfaction  ;  but  I  candidly  admitted  to 
myself  that  she  seemed  to  be  an  excel- 
lent kind  of  girl  for  Traddles,  too.  ^ 

Of  course  my  aunt  was  immediately 
made  acquainted  with  the  successfiil 
issue  of  the  conference,  and  with  all 
that  had  been  said  and  done  in  the 
course  of  it.  She  was  happy  to  see  me 
so  happjr,  and  promised  to  call  on  Dora's 
aunts  without  loss  of  time.  But  she 
took  such  a  long  walk  up  and  down  our 
rooms  that  night,  while  I  was  writing 
to  Agnes,  that  I  began  to  think  she 
meant  to  walk  till  morning. 

My  letter  to  Agnes  was  a  fervent  and 
grateful  one,  narrating  all  the  good 
effects  that  had  resulted  from  my  follow- 
ing her  advice.    She  wrote,  by  return 


ofpost,  to  me.     Her  letter  was  hopeful, 
earnest,  and  cheerful.     She  was  alwa 
cheerful  fi'om  that  time. 


I  had  my  hands  more  fiill  than  ever, 
now.  My  daily  journeys  to  Highgate 
considered.  Putney  was  a  long  way  off; 
and  I  naturally  wanted  to  go  there  as 
x>ften  as  I  could.    The  proposed  tea- 


mission  to  visit  every  Saturday  after- 
noon, without  detriment  to  my  privi- 
leged Sundays.  So  the  close  of  every 
week  was  a  delicious  time  for  me  ;  and 
I  got  through  the  rest  of  the  week  by 
looking  forward  to  it. 

I  was  wonderfiilly  relieved  to  find 
that  my  aunt  and  Dora's  aunts  rubbed 
on,  all  things  considered,  much  more 
smoothly  than  I  could  have  expected. 
My  aunt  made  her  promised  visit  with- 
in a  few  days  of  the  conference;  and 
within  a  few  more  days,  Dora's  aunts 
called  upon  her,  in  due  state  and  fbrm. 
Similar  but  more  friendly  exchanges 
took  place  afterwards,  usually  at  inter- 
vals of  three  or  four  weeks.  I  know 
that  my  aunt  distressed  Dora's  aunts 
very  much,  by  utterly  setting  at  naught 
the  dignity  of  fly-conveyance,  and  walk- 
ing out  to  Putney  at  extraordinary  times, 
as  shortly  after  breakfast  or  just  before 
tea ;  likewise  by  wearing  her  bonnet  in 
any  manner  that  happened  to  be  com- 
fortable to  her  head,  without  at  all  de- 
ferring to  the  prejudices  of  civiliaati<m 
on  that  subject.  But  Pora's  aunts 
soon  a^ed  to  regard  my  aunt  a$  an 
eccentric  and  somewhat  masculine  lady* 
with  a  strong  understanding;  and  al- 
though my  aunt  occasionally  ruffled  the 
feathers  of  Dora's  aunts,  by  expressin3» 
heretical  opinions  on  various  points  of 
ceremony,  she  loved  me  too  well  not  to 
sacrifice  some  of  her  little  peculiarities 
to  the  general  harmony. 

The  only  member  of  our  small  soci* 
ety  who  positively  refused  to  adapt 
himself  to  circumstances  was  Jip.  He 
never  saw  my  aunt  without  immediately 
displaying  every  tooth  in  his  head,  re- 
tiring under  a  chair,  and  growlii^  in- 
cessantly :  with  now  and  then  a  dole- 
fiil  howl,  as  if  she  really  were  too  much 
for  his  feeling.  All  kinds  of  treatment 
were  tried  with  him, — coaxing,  scold- 
ing, slapping,  bringing  him  to  Bucking- 
ham Street  (where  he  instantly  dashed 
at  the  two  cats,  to  the  terror  of  all  be- 
holders); but  he  never  could  prevail 
upon  himself  to  bear  my  aunt's  society. 
He  would  sometimes  think  he  had  ^ot 
the  better  of  his  objection,  and  be  amia- 
ble for  a  few  minutes ;  and  then  would 
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pQt  up  his  snub  nose,  and  howl  to  that 
extent  that  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  blind  him  and  put  him  in  the  plate- 
warmer.  At  length,  Dora  re^larly 
tnufSed  him  in  a  towel  and  shut  him  up 
there,  whenever  my  aunt  was  reported 
at  the  door. 

One  thing  troubled  me  much,  after 
we  bad  &llen  into  this  quiet  train.  It 
was,  that  Dora  seemed  by  one  consent 
to  be  regarded  like  a  pretty  toy  or  play- 
thing. My  aunt,  with  whom  she  graa- 
ually  became  ^miliar,  always  called  her 
Little  Blossom  ;  and  the  pleasure  of 
Miss  Lavinia's  life  was  to  wait  upon 
her,  curl  her  hair,  make  ornaments  for 
her,  and  treat  her  like  a  pet  child. 
What  Miss  Lavinia  did,  her  sister  did 
as  a  matter  of  course.  It  was  very  odd 
to  me;  but  they  all  seemed  to  treat 
Dora,  in  her  degree,  much  as  Dora 
treated  Jip  in  his. 

I  made  up  my  mind  to  speak  to  Dora 
about  this ;  and'  one  day  when  we  were 
out  walking  (for  we  were  licensed  by 
Miss  Lavinia,  after  a  while,  to  go  out 
walking  by  ourselves),  I  said  to  her 
that  I  wished  she  could  get  them  to  be- 
have towards  her  differently. 

"  Because  you  know,  my  darling,"  I 
remonstrated,  "jyou  are  not  a  child." 

'  *  There  ! ' '  said  Dora.  **  Now,  you  're 
going  to  be  cross  t " 

**  Cross,  my  love  ?  '* 

"I  am  sure  they're  very  kind  to 
me,"   said   Dora,    ^'and   I    am  very 

"Well  1  But  my  dearest  life  I "  said 
I,  "you  might  be  very  happy,  and  yet 
be  treated  rationally." 

Dora  ^ave  me  a  reproachful  look,  — 
the  prettiest  look  !  —  and  then  began  to 
sob,  saying,  if  I  didn't  like  her,  why 
had  I  ever  wanted  so  much  to  be  en- 
gaged to  her?  And  why  didn't  I  go 
away  now,  if  I  couldn't  bear  her? 

What  could  I  do  but  kiss  away  her 
tears,  and  tell  her  how  I  doted  on  her, 
after  that  I 

*•  I  am  sure  I  am  very  affectionate," 
said  Dora.  "  You  ought  n't  to  be  cruel 
to  me,  Doady  I " 

**  Cruel,  my  precious  love  \  As  if  I 
would  —  or  could  —  be  cruel  to  you,  for 
the  world  I " 

''Then  don't  find  &ult  with  me," 


said  Dora,  making  a  rosebud  of  her 
mouth;  "and  I'll  be  good." 

I  was  charmed  by  her  presently  ask- 
ing me,  of  her  own  accord,  to  give  her 
that  cookery-book  I  had  once  spoken 
of,  and  to  show  her  how  to  keep  ac- 
counts as  I  had  once  promised  I  would. 
I  brought  the  volume  with  me  on  my 
next  visit  (I  got  it  prettily  bound,  first, 
to  make  it  look  less  dry  and  more  invit- 
ing); and  as  we  strolled  about  the 
Common,  I  showed  her  an  old  house- 
keeping book  of  my  aunt's,  and  gave 
her  a  set  of  tablets,  and  a  pretty  little 
pencil-case,  and  box  of  leads,  to  prac- 
tise housekeeping  with. 

But  the  cookery-book  made  Dora's 
head  ache»  and  tne  figures  made  her 
cry.  They  would  n't  add  up,  she  said. 
So  she  rubbed  them  out,  and  drew  little 
nosegays,  and  likenesses  of  me  and  Jip, 
.  all  over  the  tablets. 

Then  I  playfully  tried  verbal  instruc- 
tion in  domestic  matters,  as  we  walked 
about  on  a  Saturday  afternoon.  Some- 
times, for  example,  when  we  passed  a 
butcher's  shop,  I  would  say,  — 

"  Now  suppose,  my  pet,  that  we  were 
married,  and  you  were  going  to  buy  a 
shoulder  of  mutton  for  dinner,  would 
you  know  how  to  buy  it  ? " 

My  pretty  little  Dora's  face  would 
fall,  and  she  would  make  her  mouth 
into  a  bud  again,  as  if 'she  would  very 
much  prefer  to  shut  mine  with  a  kiss. 

"  Would  you  know  how  to  buy  it,  my 
darling?"  I  would  repeat,  perhaps,  if  I  ■ 
were  very  inflexible. 

Dora  would  think  a  little,  and  then 
reply,  perhaps  with  great  triumph,  — 

^*  why,  the  butcher  would  know  how 
to  sell  it,  and  what  need  /  know?  O, 
you  silly  boy  I " 

So,  when  I  once  asked  Dora,  with  an 
eye  to  the  cookery-book,  what  she 
would  do,  if  we  were  married,  and  I 
were  to  say  X  should  like  a  nice  Irish 
stew,  she  replied  that  she  would  tell 
the  servant  to  make  it;  and  then 
clapped  her  little  hands  together  across 
my  arm,  and  laughed  in  such  a  charm- 
ing manner  that  she  was  more  delight- 
ful than  ever. 

Consequently,  the  principal  use  to 
which  the  cookery-book  was  devoted 
was  being  put  down  in  the  comer  for 


pieasea,  wnen  sne  naa  iramea  mm  lo 
stand  upon  it  without  offering  to  come 
off,  and  at  the  same  time  to  hold  the 
pencil-case  iu  his  mouth,  that  I  was 
very  glad  I  liad  bought  it. 

And  we  fell  back  on  the  guitar-case, 
and  the  flower-paintingj  and  the  songs 
about  never  leaving  off  dancing,  Ta  ra 
la  I  and  were  as  happy  as  the  week  was 
long.  I  occasionally  wished  I  could 
venture  to  hint  to  Miss  Lavinia,  that 
she  treated  the  darling  of  my  heart  a 
little  too  much  like  a  plaything ;  and  I 
sometimes  awoke,  as  it  were,  wonder- 
ing to  find  that  I  had  -fallen  into  the 
general  fault,  and  treated  her  like  a 
plaything  too,  —  but  not  often. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

MISCHIEF. 

I  FEEL  as  if  it  were  not  for  me  to 
record,  even  though  this  manuscript  is 
intended  for  no  eyes  but  mine,  how 
hard  I  worked  at  that  tremendous 
short-hand,  and  all  improvement  apper- 
taining to  it,  in  my  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity to  Dora  and  her  aunts.  I  will  only 
add  to  what  I  have  already  written  of 
my  perseverance  at  this  time  of  my  life, 
and  of  a  patient  and  continuous  energy 
which  then  began  to  be  matured  within 
me,  and  which  I  know  to  be  the  strong 
part  of  my  character,  if  it  have  any 
strength  at  all,  that  there,  on  looking 
back,  I  find  the  source  of  m^  success. 
I  have  been  very  forttmate  in  worldly 
matters ;  many  men  have  worked  much 
harder,  and  not  succeeded  half  so  well ; 
but  I  never  could  have  done  what  I 
have  done,  without  the  habits  of  punc- 
tuality, order,  and  diligence,  without 
the  determination  to  concentrate  myself 
on  one  object  at  a  time,  no  matter  now 
jiuickly  its  successor  should  come  upon 
its  heels,  which  I  then  formed.  Heav- 
en knows  I  Avrite  this  in  no  spirit  of 
self-laudation.  The  man  who  reviews 
his  own  life,  as  I  do  mine,  in  going  on 
here,  from,  page  to  page,  had  need  to 
have  been  a  good  man  indeed,  if  he 
would  be  spared  the  sharp  conscious- 


opponunuies  wasica,  maiiy  erratic,  muu 

perverted  feelings  constantly  at  war 
within  his  breast,  and  defeating  him. 
I  do  not  hold  one  natural  gift,  I  daarn 
say,  that  I  have  not  abused.  My 
meaning  simply  is,  that  whatever  I 
have  tried  to  do  in  life,  I  have  tried 
with  all  my  heart  to  do  well;  that 
whatever  I  have  devoted  myself  to, 
I  have  devoted  myself  to  completely  ; 
that,  in  great  aims  and  in  small,  I  have 
always  been  thoroughly  in  earnest.  I 
have  never  believed  it  possible  that  any 
natural  or  improved  ability  can  clsdm 
immunity  from  the  companionship  of 
the  steady,  plain,  hard-working  quali^ 
ties,  and  hope  to  gain  its  end.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  such  fulfilment  on 
this  earth.  Some  happy  talent,  and 
some  fortunate  opportunity,  may  form 
the  two  sides  of  the  ladder  on  which 
some  men  mount,  but  the  roimds  of  that 
ladder  must  be  made  of  stuff  to  stand 
wear  and  tfear ;  and  there  is  no  substi- 
tute for  thoroughgoing,  ardent,  and  sin- 
cere earnestness.  Never  to  put  one 
hand  to  anything,  on  which  I  could 
throw  my  whole  self,  and  never  to  .af- 
fect depreciation  of  my  work,  whatever 
it  was,  I  find,  now,  to  have  been  xay 
golden  rules. 

How  much' of  the  practice  I  have  juat 
reduced  to  precept  I  owe  to  AgneSj  I 
will  not   repeat    here.     My    narrative 

{)roceeds  to  Agnes,  with  a  thankful 
ove. 

She  came  on  a  visit  of  a  fortnight  to 
the  Doctor's.  Mr.  Wickfield  was  the 
Doctor's  old  friend,  and  the  Doctor 
wished  to  talk  with  him,  and  do  him 
g^ood.  It  had  been  matter  of  conversa- 
tion with  Agnes  when  she  was  last  in 
town,  and  this  visit  was  the  result  She 
and  her  father  came  together.  I  was 
not  much  surprised  to  hear  firom  her 
that  she  held  engaged  to  find  a  lodging 
in  the  neighborhood  for  Mrs.  Heep, 
whose  rheumatic  complaint  required 
change  of  air,  and  who  would  be 
.charmed  to  have  it  in  such  company. 
Neither  was  I  surprised  when,  on  the 
very  next  day,  Uriah,  like  a  dutiful  son, 
brought  his  worthy  mother  to  take  pos- 
session. 
"  You  see,  Master  Copperfield,"  said 
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he,  as  he  forced  himself  upon  my  com- 
panv  for  a  turn  in  the  Doctor's  garden, 
*^  where  a  person  loves,  a  person  is  a 
little  jealous,  —  leastways,  anxious  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  beloved  one." 
•.  **  Of  whom  are  you  jealous,  now  ? " 
«aid  I. 

"Thanks  to  you.  Master  Copper- 
field,"  he  returned,  "  of  no  one  in  par- 
ticular just  at  present,  —  no  male  per- 
son, at  least" 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  are  jealous 
6f  a  female  person  ? " 

He  ^ve  me  a  sidelong  glance  out  of 
his  simster  red  eyes,  and  laughed. 

"Really,  Master  Copperfield,"  he 
said,  —  "I  should  say  Mister,  but  I 
know  you  *11  excuse  the  abit  I  've  got 
into,  —  you  *re  so  insinuating,  that  you 
dxaw  me  like  a  corkscrew  1  Well,  I 
ckon't  mind  telling  you,"  putting  his 
£sh-like  hand  on  mincj  "  I  'm  not  a 
lady's  man  in  general,  sur,  and  I  never 
was,  with  Mrs.  Strong." 

His  eyes  looked  green  now,  as  they 
watched  mine  with  a  rascally  cunning. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  I. 

**  Why,  though  I  am  a  lawyer,  Mas- 
ter Cocroerfield,"  he  replied,  with  a  dry 
grin,  "1  mean,  just  at  present,  what  I 
«ay." 

"And  what  do  you  mean  by  your 
look  .> "  I  retorted,  quietly. 

**By  my  look?  Dear  me,  Copper- 
tield,  that  *s  sharp  practice  !  What  do 
I  mean  by  my  look  ?  " 

*•  Yes,"  said  I.     "  By  vour  look." 

He  seemed  very  much  amused,  and 
laughed  as  heartily  as  it  was  in  his  na- 
ture to  laugh.  After  some  scraping  of 
his  chin  with  his  hand,  he  went  on  to 
•aj,  with  his  eyes  cast  downward, — 
6till  scraping,  very  slowly :  — 

"  When  I  was  but  a  numble  derk, 
she  always  looked  down  upon  me.  She 
was  forever  having  my  Agnes  backwards 
.and  forwards  at  her  ouse,  and  she  was 
forever  being  a  friend  to  you.  Master 
Copperfield ;  but  I  was  too  far  beneath 
her,  myself;  to  be  noticed." 

**  Well,"  said  I,  "  suppose  you 
were  ?  " 

**  —  And  beneath  him,  too,"  pursued 
Uriah,  very  distinctly,  and  in  a  medita- 
tive tone  of  voice,  as  he  continued  to 
•ORape  his  chin. 


"  Don't  you  know  the  Doctor  better," 
said  I,  "  than  to  suppose  him  conscious 
of  your  existence,  when  you  were  not 
before  him  ? "      . 

He  directed  his  eyes  at  me  in  that 
sidelong  glance  a^ain,  and  he  made  his 
face  very  lantern-jawed,  for  the  greater 
convenience  of  scraping,  as  he  an- 
swered, — 

"  O  dear,  I  am  not  referring  to  the 
Doctor !  O  no,  poor  man !  I  mean 
Mr.  Maldon ! " 

My  heart  quite  died  within  me.  All 
my  old  doubts  and  apprehensions  on 
that  subject,  all  the  Doctor's  happiness 
and  peace,  all  the  mingled  possibilities 
of  innocence  and  compromise,  that  I 
could  not  unravel,  I  saw,  in  a  moment, 
at  the  mercy  of  this  fellow's  twist- 
inc. 

"  He  never  could  come  into  the  office, 
without  ordering  and  shoving  meabout,'* 
said  Uriali.  **  One  of  your  fine  gentle- 
men he  was  !  I  was  very  meek  and 
umble,  —  and  I  am.  But  I  did  n't  like 
that  sort  of  thing,  —  and  I  don't !  " 

He  left  oflf  scraping  his  chin,  and 
sucked  in  his  cheeks  until  they  seemed 
to  meet  inside ;  keeping  his  sidelong 
glance  wgon  me  aU  the  while. 

"  She  is  one  of  your  lovely  women, 
she  is,"  he  pursued,  when  he  had  slow- 
ly restored  his  face  to  its  natural  form  : 
"and  ready  to  be  no  friend  to  such  as 
me,  /  know.  She  's  just  the  person  as 
would  put  my  Agnes  up  to  higher  sort 
of  game.  Now,  I  ain't  one  of  your 
ladjrs  men.  Master  Copperfield ;  but 
I  've  had  eyes  in  my  ed,  a  pretty  long 
time  back.  We  .umble  ones  have  got 
eyes,  mostly  speaking,  —  and  we  Iwrfc 
out  of 'em.'* 

I  endeavored  to  appear  unconscious 
and  not  disquieted,  but,  I  saw  in  his 
&ce,  with  poor  success. 

"  Now,  I  'm  not  a  going  to  let  myself 
be  run  down,  Copperfield,"  he  contin- 
ued, raising  that  part  of  his  counte-  . 
nance,  where  his  red  eyebrows  would 
have  been  if  he  had  had  any,  with  ma- 
lignant triumph,  "  and  I  shall  do  what 
I  can  to  put  a  stop  to  this  friendship. 
I  don't  approve  of  it.  I  don't  mind 
acknowledging  to  you  that  I've  got 
rather  a  grudging  disposition,  and  want 
to  keep  onfall  intruders.    I  am't  a  go- 


plotted  against." 

"  You  are  always  plotting,  and  delude 
yourself  into  the  belief  that  everybody 
else  is  doing  the  like,  I  think,"  said  1. 

**  Perhaps  so,  Master  Copperfield," 
he  replied.  **  But  I  've  got  a  motive,  as 
my  fellow-partner  used  to  say  ;  and  I  go 
at  it  tooth  and  naU.  I  must  n't  be  put 
upon,  as  a  numble  person,  too  much.  I 
can't  allow  people  m  my  way.  Really 
they  roust  come  out  of  the  cairt,  Master 
Copperfield ! " 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  said  I. 

•*  Don't  you,  though  ?  "  he  returned, 
with  one  of  his  jerks.  "I'm  astonished 
at  that,  Master  Copperfield,  you  being 
usually  so  quick  !  I  '11  try  to  be  plain- 
er, another  time.  —  Is  that  Mr.  Maldon 
a-norseback,  ringing  at  the  gate,  sir?" 

"  It  looks  like  hmi,"  I  replied,  as 
carelessly  as  I  could. 

Uriah  stopped  short,  put  his  hands 
between  his  great  knobs  of  knees,  and 
doubled  himself  up  with  laughter. 
With  perfectly  silent  laughter.  Not  a 
sound  escapea  firom  him.  I  was  so  re- 
pelled by  his  odious  behavior,  particu- 
larly by  this  concluding  instance,  that 
I  turned  away  without  any  ceremony ; 
and  left  him  doubled  up  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  garden,  like  a  scarecrow  in 
want  of  support. 

It  was  not  on  that  evening,  but,  as  I 
well  remember,  on  the  next  evening  but 
one,  which  was  a  Saturday,  that  I  took 
Agnes  to  see  Dora.  I  had  arranged 
the  visit  beforehand  with  Miss  Lavinia ; 
and  Agnes  was  expected  to  tea. 

I  was  in  a  flutter  of  pride  and  anxiety, — 
pride  in  my  dear  little  betrothed,  and 
anxiety  that  Agnes  should  like  her.  All 
the  way  to  Putney,  Agnes  .being  inside 
the  stage-coach,  and  I  outside,  I  nic- 
tured  Dora  to  myself  in  every  one  ofthe 
pretty  looks  I  knew  so  well ;  now  mak- 
ing up  my  mind  that  I  should  like  her  to 
look  exactly  as  she  looked  at  such  a 
time,  and  then  doubting  whether  I 
should  not  prefer  her  looking  as  she 
looked  at  such  another  time ;  and  al- 
most worrying  myself  into  a  fever  about 
it. 

I  was  troubled  by  no  doubt  of  her  be- 
ing very  pretty,  in  any  case  ;  but  it  fell 
out  that  I  had  never  seen  her  look  so 


when  I  presented  Agnes  to  her  little 
aunts,  but  was  shyly  keeping  out  of  the 
way.  I  knew  where  to  look  for  her,  now  ; 
and,  sure  enough  I  found  her,  stopping 
her  ears  again,  behind  the  same  dou 
old  door. 

At  first  she  would  n't  come  at  all ; 
and  then  she  pleaded  for  five  minutes 
by  my  watch.  When  at  length  she 
put  her  arm  through  mine,  to  be  taken 
to  the  drawing-room,  her  charming  lit- 
tle face  was  flushed,  and  had  never 
been  so  pretty.  But  when  we  went  in- 
to the  room,  and  it  turned  pale,  she  was 
ten  thousand  tiroes  prettier  yet. 

Dora  was  afraid  of  Agnes.  She  had 
told  me  that  she  knew  Agnes  was  "  too 
clever. "  But  when  she  saw  her  looking 
at  once  so  cheerful  and  so  earnest,  and 
so  thoughtful  and  so  good,  she  gave  a 
faint  little  cry  of  pleased  surprise,  and 
just  put  her  affectionate  arms  round  Ag^ 
nes's  neck,  and  laid  her  innocent  cheek 
against  her  face. 

I  never  was  so  happy.  I  never  was  so 
pleased  as  when  I  saw  those  two  sit  down 
together  side  by  side.  As  when  I  saw 
my  little  darling  looking  up  so  naturally 
to  those  cordial  eyes.  As  when  I  saw 
the  tender,  beautiful  regard  which  Ag- 
nes cast  upon  her. 

Miss  Lavinia  and  Miss  Clarissa  par- 
took, in  their  way,  of  my  joy.    It  was  the 
pleasantest  tea-table  in  the  world.    Miss . . 
Clarissa  presided.    I  cut  and  handed 
the  sweet  seed-cake,  —  the  little  sisters  " 
had  a  bird-like  fondness  for  picking  up 
seeds  and  pecking  at  sugar;  Miss  L*-  . 
vinia  looked  on  with  benignant  patron-^ 
age,  as  if  our  happy  love  were  all  her 
work ;  and  we  were  perfectly  contented , 
with  ourselves  and  one  another. 

The  gentle  cheerfulness  of  Agnes  went 
to  all  their  heart*.  Her  quiet  interest  in 
everything  that  interested  Dora;  her 
.manner  of  making  acquaintance  with 
Jip  (who  responded  instantly);  her 
pleasant  way  when  Dora  was  ashamed 
to  come  over  to  her  usual  seat  by  me ; 
her  modest  grace  and  ease,  eliciting  a  ^ 
crowd  of  blushing  little  marks  of  con- 
fidence from  Dora,  —  seemed  to  make 
our  circle  quite  complete. 

"  I  am  so  glad,"  said  Dora,  after  tea, 
*'  that  you  like  me.    I  did  n't  think  you^ 
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would ;  and  I  want,  more  than  ever,  to 
be  liked,  now  Julia  Mills  is  gone." 

I  have  omitted  to  mention  it,  by  the 
by.  Miss  Mills  had  sailed,  and  Dora 
and  I  had  gone  aboard  a  great  East- 
Indiaman  at  Gravesend  to  see  her ;  and 
we  had  had  preserved  ginger  and  guava 
and  other  delicacies  of  that  sort  for 
lunch ;  and  we  had  left  Miss  Mills 
weeping  on  a  camp-stool  on  the  quarter- 
deck, with  a  large  new  diary  under  her 
arm,  in  which  the  original  reflections 
awakened  by  the  contemplation  of 
Ocean  were  to  be  recorded  under  lock 
and  key. 

Agnes  said  she  was  afraid  I  must 
have  given  her  an  unpromising  charac- 
ter ;  but  Dora  corrected  that  directly. 

*'  O  no  I  "  she  said,  shaking  her  curls 
at  roe ;  **  it  was  all  ptraise.  He  thinks 
so  much  of  your  opinion,  that  I  was 
quite  afraid  of  it." 

_ "  My  good  opinion  cannot  strengthen 
his  attachment  to  some  people  whom 
he  knows,"  said  Agnes,  with  a  smile : 
*'  if  is  not  worth  their  having." 

**  But  please  let  me  have  it,"  said 
Dora,  in  her  coaxing  way,  "if  you 
can ! " 

We  made  merry  about  Dora's  want- 
ing to  be  Uked,  and  Dora  said  I  was  a 
goose,  and  she  did  n't  like  me  at  any 
rate,  and  the  short  evening  flew  away 
on  gossamer-wings.  The  time  was  at 
haiiid  when  the  coach  was  to  call  for  us. 
I  was  standing  alone  before  the  fire, 
when  Dora  came  stealing  softly  in,  to 
give  me  that  usual  precious  little  kiss 
before  I  went. 

"  Don't  you  think,  if  I  had  had  her 
foraftienda  long  time  ago,  Doady," 
said  Dora,  her  bright  eyes  shining  very 
brightly,  and  her  Httle  righr  hand  idly 
busying  itself  with  one  of  the  buttons 
of  my  coat,  "  I  might  have  been  more 
clever  perhaps?" 

"  My  love  !  '*  said  I,  "  what  non- 
sense I " 

"  Do  you  think  it  is  nonsense  ?'*  re- 
turned Dora,  without  looking  at  me. 
"  Are  vou  sure  it  is  ?  " 

"Of  course  I  am!" 

"  I  have  forgotten,"  said  Dora,  still 
turning  the  button  round  and  round, 
"what  relation  Agnes  is  to  you,  you 
dear  bad  boy."  I 


"  No  blood-relation,"  I  replied  ;  "  but 
we  were  brought  up  together,  like 
brother  and  sister." 

"  I  wonder  why  you  ever  fell  in  love 
with  me  ? "   said  Dora,  beginning  on  " 
another  button  of  my  coat 

"Perhaps  because  I  couldn't  see 
you,  and  not  love  you,  Dora  1  ** 

"  Suppose  you  had  never  seen  me  at 
all,"  said  Dora,  going  to  another  but- 
ton. 

"  Suppose  we  had  never  been  bom  !  " 
said  I,  gavly. 

I  wondered  what  she  was  thinking 
about,  as  I  glanced  in  admiring  silence 
at  the  little  soft  hand  travelling  up  the 
row  of  buttons  on  my  coat,  and  at  the 
clustering  hair  that  lay  against  my 
breast,  and  at  the  lashes  of  her  down- 
cast eyes,  slightly  rising  as  they  followed 
her  idle  fingers.  At  length  her  eyes 
were  lifted  up  to  mine,  and  she  stood 
on  tiptoe  to  give  me,  more  thoughtfully 
than  usual,  that  precious  little  kiss,  — 
once,  twice,  three  times,  —  and  went  out 
of  the  room. 

They  all  came  back  together  within 
five  minutes  afterwards,  and  Dora's  un- 
usual thoughtiulness  was  quite  gone 
then.  _  She  was  laughingly  resolved  to 
put  Jip  through  the  whole  of  his  per- 
formances, before  the  coach  came. 
They  took  some  time  (not  so  much  on 
account  of  their  variety,  as  Jip's  reluc- 
tance), and  were  still  unfinished  when 
it  was  heard  at  the  door.  There  was  a 
hurried  but  affertionate  parting  between 
Agpes  and  herself;  and  Dora  was  to 
write  to  Agnes  (who  was  not  to  mind 
her  letters  being  foolish,  she  said),  and 
Agnes  was  to  write  to  Dora ;  and  they 
had  a  second  parting  at  the  coach  door, 
and  a  third  when  Dora,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  Miss  Lavinia,  would 
come  running  out  once  more  to  remind 
Agnes  at  the  coach  window  about  writ- 
ing, and  to  shake  her  curls  at  me  on 
the  box. 

The  stage-coach  was  to  put  us  down 
near  Covent  Garden,  where  we  were  to 
take  another  st.ige -coach  for  Highjjate. 
I  was  impatient  for  the  short  walk  in 
the  interval,  that  Agnes  might  praise 
Dora  to  me.  Ah !  wnat  praise  it  was  I 
How  lovingly  and  fervently  did  it  com- 
mend the  pretty  creature  I  had^  won. 
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with  all  her  artless  graces  best  dis- 
played, to  my  most  gentle  care !  How 
thoughtfully  remind  me,  yet  with  no 
pretence  of  doing  so,  of  the  trust  in 
which  I  held  the  orphan  child ! 

Never,  never,  had  I  loved  Dora  so 
deeply  and  truly  as  I  loved  her  that 
nignt.  When  we  had  again  alighted, 
and  were  walking  in  the  starlight  along 
the  quiet  road  that  led  to  the  Doctor's 
house,  I  told  Agnes  it  was  her  doing. 

"  When  you  were  sitting  by  her," 
said  I,  "  you  seemed  to  be  no  less  her 
guardian  angel  than  mine ;  and  you 
seem  so  now,  Agnes." 

"  A  poor  angel,"  she  returned,  "  but 
feithfuf." 

The  clear  tone  of  her  voice,  going 
straight  to  my  heart,  made  it  natural  to 
me  to  say,  — 

"The  cheerfulness  that  belongs  to 
you,  Agnes  (and  to  no  one  else  that  ever 
I  have  seen),  is  so  restored,  I  have  ob- 
served to-day,  that  I  have  begun  to  hope 
you  are  happier  at  home?  " 

"  I  am  happier  in  myself,"  she  said. 
*'I  am  quite  cheerful  and  light-heart- 
ed." 

I  glanced  at  the  serene  face  looking 
upward,  and  thought  it  was  the  stars 
that  made  it  seem  so  noble. 

"There  has  been  no  change  at 
home,"  said  Agnes,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

"  No  fresh  reference,"  said  I,  "  to  — 
I  wouldn't  distress  you,  Agnes,  but  I 
cannot  help  asking  —  to  what  we  spoke 
o^  when  we  parted  last  ? " 

"  No,  none,"  she  answered. 

"  I  have  thought  so  much  about  it" 

"  You  must  think  less  about  it.  Re- 
member that  I  confide  in  simple  love 
and  truth  at  last.  Have  no  apprehen- 
sions for  me,  Trotwood,"  she  added, 
after  a  moment.  *'  The  step  vou  dread 
my  taking,  I  shall  never  take." 

Although  I  think  I  had  never  really 
feared  it,  in  any  season  of  cool  reflec- 
tion, it  was  an  unspeakable  relief  to  me 
to  have  this  assurance  from  her  own 
truthful  lips.     I  told  her  so,  earnestly. 

"  And  when  this  visit  is  over,"  said  I, 
—  "for  we  may  not  be  alone  another 
time,  —  how  lone  is  it  likely  to  be,  my 
dear  A^nes,  before  you  come  to  Lon- 
don agam  ?  " 


"  Probably  a  long  time,"  she  replied  ; 

"I  think  it  will  be  best — for  papa's 
sake — to  remain  at  home.  We  axe  not 
likely  to  meet  often,  for  some  time  to 
come  ;  but  I  shall  be  a  good  correspoa- 
dent  of  Dora's,  and  we  shall  fiequenUjr 
hear  of  one  another  that  way." 

We  were  now  within  the  little  court' 
yard  of  the  Doctor's  cottage.  It  wjta 
growing  late.  There  was  a  Tight  in  the 
window  of  Mrs.  Strong's  chamber,  and 
Agnes,  pointing  to  it,  bade  me  good 
night 

"  Do  not  be  troubled,**  she  said,  giv- 
ing me  her  hand,  "by  our  misfortunes 
and  anxieties.  I  can  be  happier  hi 
nothing  than  in  your  happiness.  If  you 
can  ever  give  me  help,  relv  upon  it,  I 
will  ask  you  for  it  God  bless  yoa 
always  1  " 

In  her  beaming  smile,  and  in  these 
last  tones  of  her  cheerful  voice,  I 
seemed  again  to  see  and  hear  my  little 
Dora  in  her  company.  I  stood  awhile^ 
looking  through  the  porch  at  the  stars, 
with  a  neart  full  of  love  and  gratitude, 
and  then  walked  slowly  forth.  I  had 
engaged  a  bed  at  a  aecent  alehouse 
close  bv,  and  was  going  out  at  the  gate* 
when,  happening  to  turn  my  head,  I  saw 
a  light  in  the  Doctor's  study.  A  half* 
reproachful  fancy  came  into  my  mind* 
that  he  had  been  working  at  the  Die* 
tionary  without  my  help.  With  the 
view  of  seeing  if  this  were  so,  and,  ia 
any  case,  of  bidding  him  good  night,  if 
he  were  yet  sitting  among  his  books* 
I  turned  back,  and  going  softly  across 
the  hall,  and  gently  opening  the  door> 
looked  in. 

The  first  person  whom  I  saw,  to  ftiy 
surprise,  by  the  sober  light  of  the  sbftd^ 
ed  lamp,  was  Uriah.  He  was  standing 
close  beside  it,  with  one  of  his  skeleton 
hands  over  his  mouth,  and  the  other 
resting  on  the  Doctor's  table.  The 
Doctor  sat  in  his  study-chair,  covering 
his  face  with  his  hands.  Mr.  Wickfield, 
sorely  troubled  and  distressed,  was 
leaning  forward,  irresolutely  touching 
the  Doctor's  arm. 

For  an  instant,  I  supposed  that  the 
Doctor  was  ill.  I  hastily  advanced  a 
step  under  that  impression,  when  I  met 
Uriah's  eye,  and  saw  what  was  the  mat- 
ter.   I  would  have  withdrawn,  but  the 
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Doctor  made  a  gesture  to  detain  me, 
and  I  remained. 

"  At  any  rate,"  observed  Uriah,  with 
ft  writhe  of  his  ungainly  person,  "we 
may  keep  the  door  shut.  We  needn't 
aiake  it  known  to  all  the  town." 

Saying  which,  he  went  on  his  toes  to 
the  door,  which  I  had  left  open,  and 
carefully  closed  it.  He  then  came  back, 
afod  took  up  his  former  position.  There 
was  an  obtrusive  show  of  compassionate 
seal  in  his  voice  and  manner,  more  in- 
tolerable—  at  least  to  me  —  than  any 
demeanor  he  could  have  assumed. 

'*  I  have  felt  it  incumbent  upon  me, 
Master  Copperfield,"  said  Uriah,  "to 
point  out  to  Doctor  Strong  what  you  and 
me  have  already  talked  about.  You 
did  n't  exactly  understand  me,  though ! " 

I  gave  him  a  look,  but  no  other  an- 
swer, and,  going  to.  my  good  old  master, 
said  a  few  words  that  I  meant  to  be 
words  of  comfort  and  encouragement. 
He  put  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  as 
it  had  been  his  custom  to  do  when  I  was 
quite  a  little  fellow,  but  dicf  not  lift  his 
gray  head. 

"As  you  didn't  understand  me,  Mas- 
ter Copperfield,"  resumed  Uriah  in  the 
same  officious  manner,  "  I  may  take 
the  liberty  of  umbly  mentioning,  being 
among  friends,  that  I  have  called  Doc- 
tor Strong's  attention  to  the  goings-on 
of  Mrs.  Strong.  It  *s  much  against  the 
grain  with  me,  I  assure  you,  Copperfield, 
to  be  concerned  in  anything  so  unpleas- 
ant ;  but  really,  as  it  is,  we  *re  all  mix- 
ing ourselves  up  with  what  oughtn't  to 
be.  That  was  what  my  meanmg  was, 
sir,  when  you  did  n't  understand  me." 

I  wonder  now,  when  I  recall  his 
leer,  that  I  did  not  collar  him,  and  try 
to  shake  the  breath  out  of  his  body. 

"  I  dare  say  I  did  n't  make  myself 
very  dear,"  tie  went  on,  "nor  you 
neither.  Naturally,  we  was  both  of  us 
inclined  to  give  such  a  subject  a  wide 
berth.  Hows'ever,  at  last  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  speak  plain  ;  and  I  have 
mentioned  to  Doctor  Strong  that  —  did 
you  speak,  sir.^" 

This  was  to  the  Doctor,  who  had 
moaned.  The  sound  might  have  touched 
any  heart,  I  thought,  but  it  had  no 
effect  upon  Uriah's. 

"—Mentioned  to   Doctor  Strong,"' 


he  proceeded,  "that  any  one  may  see 
that  Mr.  Maldon,  and  the  lovely  and 
a^eeable  lady  as  is  Doctor  Strong's 
wife,  are  too  sweet  on  one  another. 
Really  the. time  is  come  (we  being  at 
present  all  mixing  ourselves  up  with 
what  oughtn't  to  be),  when  Doctor 
Strong  must  be  told  that  this  was  full  as 
plain  to  everybody  as  the  sun,  before 
Mr.  Maldon  went  to  India :  that  Mr. 
Maldon  made  excuses  to  come  back,  for 
nothing  else  ;  and  that  he  's always  here, 
for  nothing  else.  When  you  come  in,  sir, 
I  was  just  putting  it  to  my  fellow-part- 
ner," towanls  whom  he  turned,  "to  say 
to  Doctor  Strong,  upon  his  word  and 
honor,  whether  he  'd  ever  been  of  this 
opinion  long  ago,  or  not.  Come,  Mr. 
Wickfield,  sir  I  Would  you  be  so  good 
as  tell  us?  Yes  or  no,  sir?  Come, 
partner !  " 

"  For  God's  sake,  my  dear  Doctor,'* 
said  Mr.  Wickfield,  again  laying  his 
irresolute  hand  upon  the  Doctor's  arm, 
"  don't  attach  too  much  weight  to  any 
suspicions  I  may  have  entertained." 

''There  !  "  cned  Uriah,  shaking  his 
head.  "  What  a  melancholy  confirma- 
tion, ain't  it  1  Him  I  Such  an  old 
firiend  I  Bless  your  soul,  when  I  was 
nothing  but  a  clerk  in  his  office,  Coi>- 
perfield,  I  've  seen  him  twenty  times,  if 
I  've  seen  him  once,  quite  in  a  taking 
about  it,  —  quite  put  out,  you  know  (and 
very  proper  in  nim  as  a  £stther ;  I  'm 
sure  /  can't  blame  him),  to  think  that 
Miss  Agnes  was  mixing  herself  up  with 
what  ought  n't  to  be.'* 

"  My  dear  Strong,"  said  Mr.  Wick- 
field in  a  tremulous  voice,  "  my  good 
fnend,  I  needn't  tell  you  that  it  has  been 
my  vice  to  look  for  some  one  master 
motive  in  everybody,  and  to  try  all  ac- 
tions by  one  narrow  test.  I  may  have 
fidlen  into  such  doubts  as  I  have  had, 
through  this  mistake." 

"You  have  had  doubts,  Wickfield," 
said  the  Doctor,  without  lifting  up  his 
head.     "You  have  had  doubts." 

"Speak  up,  fellow-partner,'*  urged 
Uriah. 

"  I  had,  at  one  time,  certainly,"  said 
Mr.  Wickfield.  "  I  —  God  forgive  me 
—  I  thought ><?«  had." 

"  No,  no,  no  I "  returned  the  Doctor, 
in  a  tone  of  most  pathetic  grief. 
-'^—-^ ^.^ 


Maldon  abroad  to  effect  a  desirable 
separation." 

*'  No,  no,  no ! "  returned  the  Doctor. 
"To  give  Annie  pleasure,  by  making 
some  provision  for  the  companion  of  her 
childhood.     Nothing  else.^' 

"So  I  found,"  said  Mr.  Wickfield. 
"  I  could  n't  doubt  it,  when  you  told  me 
so.  But  I  thought — I  implore  you 
to  remember  the  narrow  construction 
which  has  been  my  besetting  sin  — 
that,  in  a  case  where  there  was  so  much 
disparity  in  point  of  years  —  " 

•*  That 's  the  way  to  put  it,  you  see. 
Master  Copperfield  !  "  observed  Uriah, 
with  fawning  and  offensive  pity. 

"  —  A  lady  of  such  youth,  and  such 
attractions,  however  real  her  respect 
for  you,  might  have  been  influenced 
in  marrying,  by  worldly  considerations 
only.  I  made  no  allowance  for  in- 
numerable feelings  and  circumstances 
that  may  have  all  tended  to  good.  For 
Heaven's  sake  remember  that !  " 

"  How  kind  he  puts  it  1 "  said  Uriah, 
shaking  his  head. 

"Always  observing  her  from  one 
point  of  view,"  said  Mr.  Wickfield; 
"  but  by  all  that  is  dear  to  you,  my  old 
friend,  I  entreat  you  to  consider  what 
it  was ;  I  am  forced  to  confess  now, 
having  no  escape  —  ** 

"  No  I  There 's  no  way  out  of  it, 
Mr.  Wickfield,  sir,'*  observed  Uriah, 
"  when  it 's  got  to  this." 

"  —  That  I  did,':  said  Mr.  Wickfield, 
glancing  helplessly  and  distractedly  at  his 
partner,  —  "  that  I  did  doubt  her,  and 
think  her  wanting  in  her  duty  to  you ; 
and  that  I  did  sometimes,  if  I  must  say 
all,  feel  averse  to  Agnes  being  in  such  a 
familiar  relation  towards  her,  as  to  see 
what  I  saw,  or  in  nw  diseased  theory 
fancied  that  I  saw.  I  never  mentioned 
this  to  any  one.  I  never  meant  it  to  be 
known  to  any  one.  And  though  it  is 
terrible  to  you  to  hear,"  said  Mr.  Wick- 
field, quite  subdiied,  "  if  you  knew  how 
terrible  it  is  to  me  to  tell,  you  would 
feel  compassion  for  me  ! " 

The  Doctor,  in  the  perfect  goodness 
of  his  nature,  put  out  his  hand.  Mr. 
Wickfield  held  it  for  a  little  while  in 
"is,  with  his  head  bowed  down. 


eel,  "that  this  is  a  subject  full  of  un- 
pleasantness to  everybody.  But  since 
we  have  got  so  far,  I  ought  to  take  the 
liberty  of  mentioning  that  Copperfield 
has  noticed  it  too." 

I  turned  upon  him,  and  asked  him 
how  he  dared  refer  to  me. 

"  O,  it 's  very  kind  of  you.  Copper- 
field,"  returned  Uriah,  undulating  all 
over,  "  and  we  all  know  what  an  amia- 
ble character  yours  is ;  but  you  know 
that  the  moment  I  spoke  to  you  the 
other  night,  you  knew  what  I  meant. 
You  know  you  knew  what  I  meant, 
Copperfield.  Don't  deny  it !  You  deny 
it  with  the  best  intentions;  but  don't 
do  it,  Copperfield." 

I  saw  the  mild  eye  of  the  good  old 
Doctor  turned  upon  me  for  a  moment, 
and  I  felt  that  the  confession  of  my  old 
misgivings  and  remembrances  was  too 

{)lainly  written  in  my  face  to  be  over- 
ooked.  It  was  of  no  use  raging.  I 
could  not  undo  that.  Say  what  I  would, 
I  could  not  unsay  it. 

We  were  silent  again,  and  remained 
so,  until  the  Doctor  rose  and  walked 
twice  or  thrice  across  the  room.  Pres- 
ently he  returned  to  where  his  chair 
stood ;  and,  leaning  on  the  back  of  it, 
and  occasionally  putting  his  handker- 
chief to  his  eyes,  with  a  simple  honesty 
that  did  him  more  honor,  to  my  think- 
ing, than  any  disguise  he  could  have 
affected,  said :  — 

"  I  have  been  much  to  blame.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  been  very  much  to  blame. 
I  have  exposed  one  whom  I  hold  in  mr 
heart  to  trials  and  aspersions  —  I  call 
them  ^  aspersions,  even  to  have  been" 
conceived  in  anybody's  inmost  mind  -^ 
of  which  she  never,  but  for  me,  could 
have  been  the  object." 

Uriah  Heep  gave  a  kind  of  snivel.  I 
think  to  express  sympathy. 

"  Of  which  my  Annie,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor, "never,  but  for  me,  could  have 
been  the  object.  Gentlemen,  I  am  old 
now,  as  you  know ;  I  do  not  feel,  to- 
night, that  I  have  much  to  live  for. 
But  my  life  —  my  Life  —  upon  the  truth 
and  honor  of  the  dear  lady  who  has 
been  the  subject  of  this  conversation  ! " 

I  do  not  think  that  the  best  embodi- 
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'  ment  of  chivalry,  the  realization  of  the 
handsomest  and  most  romantic  figure 
ever  imagined  by  painter,  could  have 
said  this  with  a  more  impressive  and 
affecting  dignity  than  the  plain  old 
Doctor  did. 

"  But  I  am  not  prepared,"  Tie  went 
on,  **to  deny — perhaps  I  may  have 
been,  without  knowing  it,  in  some  de- 
gree prepared  to  admit  —  that  I  may 
nave  unwittingly  ensnared  that  lady  in- 
to an  unhappy  marriage.  I  am  a  man 
quite  luiaccustomed  to  observe ;  and  I 
cannot  but  Iselieve  that  the  observation 
of  several  people,  of  different  ages  and 
positions,  all  too  plainly  tendinjg  in  one 
direction  (and  that  so  natural),  is  better 
than  mine." 

I  have  often  admired,  as  I  have  else- 
where described,  his  benignant  manner 
towards  his  youthful  wife ;  but  the  re- 
spectful tenderness  he  manifested  in 
every  reference  to  her  on  this  occasion, 
and  the  almost  reverential  manner  in 
which  he  put  away  from  him  the  light- 
est doubt  of  her  integrity,  exalted  him, 
in  my  eyes,  beyond  description. 

"  I  married  that  lady,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor, "when  she  was  extremely  young. 
I  took  her  to  myself  when  her  character 
was  scarcely  formed.  So  far  as  it  was 
developed,  it  had  been  my  happiness 
to  form  it.  I  knew  her  father  well.  I 
knew  her  well.  I  had  taught  her  what 
I  could,  for  the  love  of  all  her  beautiful 
and  virtuous  qualities.^  If  I  did  her 
wrong,  —  as  I  fear  I  did,  in  taking  ad- 
vantage (but  I  never  meant  it)  of  her 
gratitude  and  her  affection,  —  I  ask  par- 
don of  that  lady,  in  my  heart  1 " 

He  walked  across  the  room,  and 
came  back  to  the  same  place  ;  holding 
the  chair  with  a  grasp  that  trembled, 
like  his  subdued  voice,  in  its  earnest- 
ness. 

"  I  regarded  myself  as  a  refuge,  for 
her,  from  the  dangers  and  vicissitudes 
of  life.  I  persuaded  myself,  that,  un- 
equal though  we  were  in  years,  she 
would  live  tranquilly  and  contentedly 
with^  me.  I  did  not  shut  out  of  my 
consideration  the  time  when  I  should 
leave  her  free,  and  still  young  and  still 
beautiful,  but  with  her  judgment  more 
matured — no,  gentlemen,  upon  my 
truth  I" 


His  homely  figure  seemed  to  be 
lightened  up  by  his  fidelity  and  eeneros- 
ity.  Every  word  he  uttered  had  a  force 
that  no  other  grace  could  have  imparted 
to  it 

"  My  life  with  this  lady  has  been  very 
happy.  Until  to-night  I  have  had  un- 
interrupted occasion  to  bless  the  day 
on  which  I  did  her  great  injustice." 

His  voice,  more  and  more  faltering 
in  the  utterance  of  these  wbrds,  stopped 
for  a  few  moments;  then  he  went 
on :  — 

"Once  awakened  from  my  dream  — 
I  have  been  a  poor  dreamer,  in  one  way 
or  other,  all  mv  life  —  I  see  how  natural 
it  is  that  she  should  have  some  regretfid 
feeling  towards  her  old  companion  and 
her  equal.  That  she  does  regard  him 
with  some  innocent  regret,  with  some 
blameless  thoughts  of  what  might  have 
been,  but  for  me,  is,  I  fear,  too  true. 
Much  that  I  have  seen,  but  not  noted, 
has  come  back  upon  me  with  new  mean- 
ing, during  this  fast  trying  hour.  But, 
beyond  this,  gentlemen,  the  dear  lady's 
name  never  must  be  coupled  with  a 
word,  a  breath,  of  doubt." 

For  a  little  while  his  eye  kindled  and 
his  voice  was  firm ;  for  a  little  while  he 
was  again  silent.  Presently  he  pro- 
ceeded as  before :  — 

"It  only  remains  for  me  to  bear  the 
knowledge  of  the  unhappiness  I  have 
occasioned  as  submissively  as  I  can. 
It  is  she  who  should  reijroach ;  not  I. 
To  save  her  from  misconstruction, 
cruel  misconstruction,  that  even  my 
friends  have  not  been  able  to  avoid, 
becomes  my  duty.  The  more  retired 
we  live,  the  better  I  shall  discharge  it 
And  when  the  time  comes  —  may  it 
come  soon,  if  it  be  His  merciful  pleas- 
ure !  —  when  my  death  shall  release  her 
firom  constraint,  I  shall  close  my  eyes 
upon  her  honored  face,  with  unbounded 
confidence  and  love,  and  leave  her, 
with  no  sorrow  then,  to  happier  and 
brighter  days." 

_  1  could  not  see  him  for  the  tears  which 
his  earnestness  and  goodness,  so  adorned 
by  and  so  adorning,  the  perfect  simplici- 

S'    of  his  manner,  brought  into  my  eyes, 
e  had  moved  to  the  door,  when  he 
added :  — 
"Gentlemen,  I  have  shown  you  my 
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be  said  more.  Wickfield,  eive  me  an 
old  friend's  arm  up  stairs  I 

Mr.  Wickfield  hastened  to  him. 
Without  interchanging  a  word,  they 
went  slowly  out  of  the  room  together, 
Uriah  looking  after  them. 

"Well,  Master  Coppcrfieldl"  said 
Uriah,  meekly  turning  to  me.  "The 
thing  hasn't  took  quite  the  turn  that 
might  have  been  expected,  for  the  old 
Scholar — what  an  excellent  man!  — 
is  as  blind  as  a  brickbat ;  but  this  &mi- 
ly  's  out  of  the  cart,  I  think  ! " 

I  needed  but  the  sound  of  his  voice 
to  be  so  madly  enraged  as  I  never  was 
before,  and  never  have  been  since. 

"You  villain,"  said  I,  "what  do  you 
mean  by  entrapping  me  into  your 
schemes?  How  dare  you  api)eal  to  me 
just  now,  you  false  rascal,  as  if  we  had 
Deen  in  discussion  together?" 

As  we  stood,  front  to  front,  I  saw  so 
plainly,  in  the  stealthy  exultation  of  his 
face,  what  I  already  so  plsunly  knew,  — 
I  mean  that  he  forced  his  confidence 
upon  me,  expressly  to  make  me  miser- 
able, and  had  set  a  deliberate  trap  for 
me  in  this  very  matter,  —  that  I  could  n't 
bear  it  The  whole  of  his  lank  cheek 
was  invitingly  before  me,  and  I  struck 
it  with  my  open  hand  with  that  force 
that  my  fingers  tingled  as  if  I  had 
burnt  tnem. 

He  caught  the  hand  in  his,  and  we 
stood  in  that  connection,  looking  at 
each  other.  We  stood  so  a  long  time  ; 
long  enough  for  me  to  see  the  white 
marks  of  my  fingers  die  out  of  the  deep 
red  of  his  cheek,  and  leave  it  a  deeper 
red. 

•*  Copperfield,"  he  said  at  length,  in 
a  breathless  voice,  "  have  you  taken 
leave  of  your  senses?  '* 

"  I  have  taken  leave  of  you,"  said  I, 
wresting  my  hand  away.  "You  dog, 
I  '11  know  no  more  of  you." 

"  Won't  you  ?  "  said  he,  constrained 
by  the  pain  of  his  cheek  to  put  his  hand 
there.  "  Perhaps  you  won't  be  able  to 
help  it.  Isn't  this  ungrateful  of  you, 
now?" 

"  I  have  shown  you  oflen  enough," 
said  I,  "  that  I  despise  you.  I  nave 
shown  you  now,  more  plainly,  that  I  do. 


you  ever  do  ?  " 

He  perfectly  understood  tliis  allusion 
to  the  considerations  that  had  hitherto 
restrained  me  in  my  communications 
with  him.  I  rather  think  that  neither 
the  blow,  nor  the  allusion,  would  have 
escaped  me,  but  for  the  assurance  I  had 
had  from  Agnes  that  night  It  is  no 
matter. 

There  was  another  long  pause.  His 
eyes,  as  he  looked  at  me,  seemed  to 
take  every  shade  of  color  tliat  c<»iid 
make  eyes  ugly. 

"  Copperfield,"  he  said,  removing  his 
hand  from  his  cheek,  "  you  have  always 
gone  against  me.  I  know  you  alwavs 
used  to  be  against  me  at  Mr.  Wick- 
field's." 

"You  may  think  what  you  like," 
said  I,  still  in  a  towering  rage.  "If 
it  is  not  true,  so  much  the  worthier 
you." 

"  And  yet  I  always  liked  you.  Copper- 
field,"  he  rejoined. 

I  deigned  to  make   him  no   reply. 


and,  taking  up  my  hat,  was  going  out 
to  bed,  when  he  <         ' 
the  door. 


to  bed,  when  ne  came  between  me  and 


'  Copperfield,"  he  said,  "  there  must 
be  two  parties  to  a  quarrel.  I  won't  be 
one." 

"  You  may  go  to  the  Devil ! "  said  I. 

"  Don't  say  that  1 "  he  replied.  "  I 
know  you  '11  be  sorry  afterwards.  How 
can  you  make  yourself  so  inferior  to 
me  as  to  show  such  a  bad  spirit?  Bat 
I  forgive  you." 

"  You  torgive  me  I "  I  repeated,  dis- 
dainfully. 

"  I  do ;  and  you  can't  help  voursdf," 
replied  Uriah.  "To  think  of  your  go- 
ing and  attacking  iwr,  that  have  always 
been  a  friend  to  you  !  But  there  can't 
be  a  quarrel  without  twg  parties,  and  I 
won't  be  one.  ^  I  will  be  a  friend  to  you, 
in  spite  of  you.  So  you  know  what 
you  've  got  to  expect." 

The  necessity  of  carrying  on  this  dia^ 
lo^e  (his  part  in  which  was  very  slow; 
mine  very  quick)  in  a  low  tone,  that  the 
house  might  not  be  disturbed  atan  unsear 
sonable  hour,  did  not  improve  my  temper* 
though  my  passion  was  cooling  down. 
Merely  telhng  him  that  I  should  eicr 
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•  pect  from  him  what  I  always  had  ex- 
pected, and  had  never  yet  been  disap- 
pointed in,  I  opened  the  door  upon 
ftim,  as  if  he  had  been  a  great  walnut 
put  there  to  be  cracked,  and  went  out 
of  the  house.  But  he  slept  out  of  the 
house,  too,  at  his  mother's  lodging; 
and  before  I  had  gone  many  hundred 
yards,  came  up  with  me. 

"You  know,  Copperfield,"  he  said, 
in  my  ear  (I  did  not  turn  my  head), 
"you're  in  quite  a  wrong  position"; 
wliich  I  felt  to  be  true,  and  that  made 
jnc  chafe  the  more  ;  "  you  can't  make 


this  a  brave  thing,  and  you  can't  help 
being  forgiven.  I  don't  mtend  to  men- 
tion It  to  mother,  nor  to  any  living  soul. 
I  'ra  determined  to  forgive  you.  But  I 
do  wonder  that  you  should  lift  your 
hand  against  a  person  that  you  knew  to 
be  so  umble  1  '* 

I  felt  only  less  mean  than  he.  He 
knew  me  better  than  I  knew  myself 
If  he  had  retorted  or  openly  exasperated 
me,  it  would  have  been  a  relief  and  a 
justification;  but  he  had  put  me  on  a 
•low  fire,  on  which  I  lay  tormented  half 
the  night 

In  the  morning  when  I  came  out,  the 
early  church-beU  was  ringing,  and  he 
was  walking  up  and  down  with  his 
mother.  He  addressed  me  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened,  and  I  could  do  no 
kss  than  reply.  I  had  struck  him  hard 
enough  to  give  him  the  toothache,  I  sup- 
pose. At  all  events  his  face  was  tied 
up  in  a  black-silk  handkerchief,  which, 
with  his  hat  perched  on  the  top  of  it, 
was  far  from  improving  his  appearance. 
I  heard  that  he  went  to  a  dentist's  in 
London  on  the  Monday  morning,  and 
had  a  tooth  out.  I  hope  it  was  a  double 
«ne. 

The  Doctor  gave  out  that  he  was  not 
quite  well ;  and  he  remained  alone,  for 
a  considerable  part  of  every  day,  during 
the  remainder  of  the  visit.  Agnes  and 
her  fether  had  been  gone  a  week,  before 
we  resumed  our  usual  work.  On  the 
day  preceding  its  resumption,  the  Doc- 
tor gave  me  with  his  own  hands  a  fold- 
ed note  not  sealed,  —  it  was  addressed 
to  myself, — and  laid  an  injunction  on 
me,  in  a  few  affectionate  words,  never 
to  refer  to  the  subject  of  that  evening. 
\  had  confided  it  to  my  aunt,  but  to  no 


one  else.  It  was  not  a  subject  I  could 
discuss  with  Agnes,  and  Agnes  certainly 
had  not  the  least  suspicion  of  what  bad 
passed. 

Neither,  I  felt  convinced,  had  Mrs. 
Strong  then.  Several  weeks  elapsed 
before  I  saw  the  least  change  in  her. 
It  came  on  slowly,  like  a  cloud  when 
there  is  no  wind.  At  first,  she  seemed 
to  wonder  at  the  gentle  compassion 
with  which  the  Doctor  spoke  to  her» 
and  at  his  wish  that  she  should  have 
her  mother  with  her,  to  relieve  the  dull 
monotony  of  her  life.  Often,  when  we 
were  at  work,  and  she  was  sitting  by,  I 
would  see  her  pausing  and  looking  at 
him  with  that  memorable  face.  After- 
wards, I  sometimes  observed  her  rise, 
with  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  go  out 
of  the  room.  Gradually,  an  unhappy 
shadow  fell  upon  her  beauty,  and  deep- 
ened every  day.  Mrs.  Markleham  was 
a  regular  inmate  of  the  cottage  tlien ; 
but  she  talked  and  talked  and  saw  noth- 
ing. 

As  this  change  stole  on  Annie,  once 
like  sunshine  m  the  Doctor's  house, 
the  Doctor  became  older  in  appearance, 
and  more  grave ;  but  the  sweetness  of 
his  temper,  the  placid  kindness  of  his 
manner,  and  his  benevolent  solicitude 
for  her,  if  they  were  capable  of  any 
increase,  were  increased.  I  saw  him 
once,  early  on  the  morning  of  her  birth- 
day, when  she  came  to  sit  in  the  win- 
dow while  we  were  at  work  (which  she 
had  always  done,  but  now  began  to  do 
with  a  timid  and  uncertain  air  that  I 
thought  very  touching),  take  her  fore- 
head between  his  hands,  kiss  it,  and  go 
hurriedly  away,  too  much  moved  to  re- 
main. I  saw  her  stand  where  he  had 
left  her,  like  a  statue;  and  then  bend 
down  her  head,  and  clasp  her  hands, 
and  weep,  I  cannot  say  how  sorrow- 
fully. 

Sometimes,  after  that,  I  fancied  that 
she  tried  to  speak,  even  to  me,  in  inter- 
vals when  we  were  left  alone.  But  she 
never  uttered  word.  The  Doctor  al- 
ways had  some  new  project  for  her  par- 
ticipating in  amusements  away  from 
home,  wuh  her  mother ;  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
kleham, who  was  very  fond  of  amuse- 
ments, and  very  easily  dissatisfied  with 
anything  else,  entered  into  them  with 


less,  unhappy  way,  only  went  whither 
she  was  led,  and  seemed  to  have  no 
care  for  anything. 

I  did  not  know  what  to  think. 
Neither  did  my  aunt :  who  must  have 
walked,  at  various  times,  a  hundred 
miles  in  her  uncertainty.  What  was 
strangest  of  all  was,  that  the  only  real 
reliefwhich  seemed  to  make  its  way 
into  the  secret  region  of  this  domestic 
unhappiness,  made  its  way  there  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Dick. 

What  his  thoughts  were  on  the  sub- 
ject, or  what  his  observation  was,  I  am 
as  unable  to  explain  as  I  dare  say  he 
would  have  been  to  assist  me  in  the 
task.  But,  as  I  have  recorded  in  the 
narrative  of  my  school  days,  his  venera- 
tion for  the  Doctor  was  unbounded ; 
and  there  is  a  subtlety  of  perception  in 
real  attachment,  even  when  it  is  borne 
towards  man  by  one  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals, which  leaves  the  highest  intellect 
behind.  To  this  mind  of  the  heart,  if  I 
may  call  it  so,  in  Mr.  Dick,  some  bright 
ray  of  the  truth  shot  straight. 

He  had  proudly  resumed  his  privi- 
lege, in  many  of  his  spare  hours,  of 
walking  up  and  down  the  garden  with 
the  Doctor ;  as  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  pace  up  and  down  The  Doctor's 
Walk  at  Canterbury.  But  matters  were 
no  sooner  in  this  state,  than  he  devoted 
all  his  spare  time  (and  got  up  earlier  to 
make  it  more)  to  these  i^erambulations. 
If  he  had  never  been  so  happy  as  when 
the  Doctor  read  that  marvellous  per- 
formance, the  Dictionary,  to  him,  he 
was  now  quite  miserable  unless  the 
Doctor  pulled  it  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
began.  When  the  Doctor  and  I  were 
engaged,  he  now  fell  into  the  custom  of 
walking  up  and  down  with  Mrs.  Strong, 
and  helping  her  to  trim  her  favorite 
flowers,  or  weed  the  beds.  I  dare  say 
he  rarely  spoke  a  dozen  words  in  an 
hour  ;  but  his  quiet  interest,  and  his 
wistful  face,  found  immediate  response 
in  both  their  breasts.  Each  knew  that 
the  other  liked  him,  and  that  he  loved 
both  ;  and  he  became  what  v\p  one  else 
could  be,  —  a  link  between  them. 

When  I  think  of  him,  with  his  im- 
penetrably wise  face,  walking  up  and 


tionary ;  when  I  think  of  hirn^  csmryivkg 
huge  watering-pots  after  Annie,  kneel- 
ing down  in  very  paws  of  gloves,  at 
patient  microscopic  work  amon^  the 
little  leaves  ;  expressing,  as  no  philoso- 
pher could  have  expressed,  in  every 
thing  he  did,  a  delicate  desire  to  be  her 
friend ;  showering  sympathy,  trustfiol- 
ness,  and  affection  out  of  every  hole  in 
the  watering-pot ;  when  I  thiuK  of  him 
never  wandering  in  that  better  mind  of 
his  to  which  unhappiness  addressed 
itself,  never  bringing  the  unfortunate 
King  Charles  into  the  garden,  never 
wavering  in  his  gratefid  service,  never 
diverted  from  his  knowledge  that  there 
was  something  wrong,  or  from  his  wish 
to  set  it  right, — I  really  feel  ahnost 
ashamed  of  having  known  that  he  was 
not  quite  in  his  wits,  taking  account  of 
the  utmost  I  have  done  with  mine. 

"  Nobody  but  ^  myselfi  Trot,  knows 
what  that  man  is ! "  my  aunt  would 
proudly  remark,  when  we  conversed 
about  It.  "  Dick  will  distinguish  him> 
selfyet!" 

I  must  refer  to  one  other  topic  before 
I  close  this  chapter.  While  the  visit  at 
the  Doctor's  was  still  in  progress,  I  ob- 
served that  the  postman  brought  two  or 
three  letters  every  morning  for  Uriah 
Heep,  who  remained  at  Highgate  until 
the  rest  went  back,  it  being  a  leisure 
time ;  and  that  these  were  always  di- 
rected in  a  business-like  manner  by  Mn 
Micawber,  who  now  assumed  a  round 
legal  hand.  I  was  glad  to  infer,  firom 
these  slight  premises,  that  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber was  doing  well,  and  consequently 
was  much  surprised  to  receive,  about 
this  time,  the  following  letter  firom  his 
amiable  wife. 

"  CxyTERBUBT,  Monday  Evening. 
"  You  will  doubtless  be  surprised,  my 
dear  Mr.  Copperfield,  to  receive  this 
communication.  Still  more  so,  by  its 
contents.  Still  more  so,  by  the  stipula- 
tion of  implicit  confidence  which  I  beg 
to  impose.  But  my  feelings  as  a  wife 
and  mother  require  relief;  and  as  I  do 
not  wish  to  consult  my  family  (already 
obnoxious  to  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber), I  know  no  one  of  wh<Mn  I  can  bet- 
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ter  ask  advice  than  my  fnend  and  for- 
mer lodger. 

"You  may  be  aware,  ray  dear  Mr. 
Copperfield,  that  between  myself  and 
Mr.  Micawber  (whom  I  will  never 
desert),  there  has  always  been  pre- 
served a  spirit  of  mutual  confidence. 
Mr.  Micawber  may  have  occasionally 

KVen  a  bill  without  consulting  me,  or 
J  may  have  misled  me  as  to  the  period 
when  that  obligation  would  become 
due.  Thb  has  actually  happened. 
But,  in  geiieral,  Mr.  Micawber  has  had 
ao  secrets  from  the  bosom  of  affection, 
•*■*  1  allude  to  his  wife,  —  and  has  invari- 
ably, on  our  retirement  to  rest,  recalled 
the  events  of  the  day. 

"You  will  picture  to  yourself,  my 
dear  Mr.  Copperfield,  what  the  poignan- 
cy of  my  feehngs  must  be,  when  I  inform 
you  tliat  Mr.  Micawber  is  entirely 
changed.  He  is  reserved.  He  is  secret. 
His  Ufe  is  a  mystery  to  the  partner  of 
his  joys  and  sorrows,  —  I  again  allude  to 
his  wife,  —  and  if  I  should  assure  you. 
that,  beyond  knowing  that  it  is  passed 
from  morning  till  night 'at  the  office,  I 
now  know  less  of  it  than  I  do  of  the  man 
in  the  south,  connected  with  whose 
mouth  the  thoughtless  children  repeat 
an  idle  tale  respecting  cold  plum  por- 
ridge, I  should  adopt  a  popular  fallacy 
to  express  an  actual  fact. 

*'  But  this  is  not  all.  Mr.  Micawber 
is  morose.  He  is  severe.  He  is  es- 
tranged from  our  eldest  son  and  daugh- 
ter ;  he  has  no  pride  in  his  twins ;  he 
looks  with  an  eye  of  coldness  even  on 
the  unoffending  stranger  who  last  be- 
came a  memMT  of  our  circle.  The 
pecunianr  means  of  meeting  our  ex- 
penses, kept  down  to  the  utmost  far- 
thing, are  Stained  from  him  with  great 
difficulty,  and  even  under  fearful  threats 
that  he  will  Settle  himself  (the  exact 
expression) :  and  he  inexorably  refuses 
to  give  any  explanation  whatever  of  this 
distracting  policy. 

"This  is  hard  to  bear.  This  is 
heart-breakiiu;.  If  you  will  advise  me, 
knowing  my  feeble  powers  such  as  they 
are,  how  you  think  it  will  be  best  to 
exert  them  in  a  dilemma  so  unwonted, 
you  will  add  another  friendly  obliga- 
tion to  the  many  Tou  have  already  ren- 
dered me.    With  loves  from  the  chil- 
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dren,  and  a  smQe  from  the  happily  un- 
conscious stranger,  I  remain,  dear  Mr. 
Copperfield, 

"  Your  afflicted 

"  Emma  Micawber." 

I  did  not  feel  justified  in  giving  a  wife 
of  Mrs.  Micawber's  experience  any 
other  recommendation,  than  that  she 
should  try  to  reclaim  Mr.  Micawber 
bv  patience  and  kindness  (as  I  knew 
she  would  in  any  case) :  but  the  letter 
set  me  thinking  about  him  very  much. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

ANOTHER  RETROSPECT. 

Once  again,  let  me  pause  upon  a 
memorable  period  of  my  life.  Let  me 
stand  aside,  to  see  the  phantoms  of 
those  days  go  by  me,  accompanying  the 
shadow  of  myself,  in  dim  procession. 

Weeks,  months,  seasons,  pass  along. 
They  seem  little  more  than  a  summer 
day  and  a  winter  evening.  Now,  the 
Common  where  I  walk  with  Dora  is  all 
in  bloom,  a  field  of  bright  gold ;  and 
now  the  unseen  heather  Ues  m  mounds 
and  bunches  underneath  a  covering  of 
snow.  In  a  breath,  the  river  that  flows 
through  our  Sunday  walks  is  sparkling 
in  the  summer  sun,  is  ruffled  by  the 
winter  wind,  or  thickened  with  drifting 
heaps  of  ice.  Faster  than  ever  river 
ran  towards  the  sea,  it  flashes,  darkens, 
and  rolls  away. 

Not  a  thread  changes  in  the  house 
of  the  two  little  bird-like  ladies.  The 
clock  ticks  over  the  fireplace,  the 
weather-glass  hangs  in  the  hall.  Neith- 
er clock  nor  weather-glass  is  ever  right ; 
but  we  believe  in  both,  devoutly. 

I  have  come  legally  to  man's  estate. 
I  have  attained  the  dignity  of  twenty- 
one.  But  this  is  a  sort  of  dignity  that 
maybe  thrust  upon  one.  Let  me  think 
what  I  have  achieved. 

I  have  tamed  that  savage  steno- 
graphic mystery.  I  make  a  respectable 
mcomie  by  it.  I  am  in  high  repute  for 
my  accomplishment  in  all  pertaining  to 
the  art,  and  am  joined  with  eleven  oth- 
ers in  reporting  the  debates  in  Parlia- 
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meat  for  a  Morning  Newspaper.  Night 
after  night,  I  record  predictions  that 
never  come  to  pass,  professions  that  are 
never  fulfilled,  explanations  that  are 
only  meant  to  mystify.  I  wallow  in 
words.  Britannia,  that  unfortunate  fe- 
male, is  always  before  me,  like  a  trussed 
fowl,  —  skewered  through  and  through 
with  office-pens,  and  bound  hand  and 
foot  with  red  tape.  I  am  sufl&cientlv 
behind  the  scenes  to  know  the  worth 
of  political  life.  I  am  quite  an  infidel 
about  it,  and  shall  never  be  converted. 

My  dear  old  Traddles  has  tried  his 
hand  at  the  same  pursuit,  but  it  is  not . 
in  Traddfes'^  way.  He  is  perfectly  good- 
humored  respecting  his  railure,  and  re- 
minds me  that  he  always  did  consider 
himself  slow.  He  has  occasional  em- 
ployment on  the  same  newspaper,  in 
ring  up  the  facts  of  dry  subjects,  to 
written  about  and  embellished  by 
more  fertile  minds.  _  He  is  called  to  the 
bar ;  and  with  admirable  industry  and 
self-denial  has  scraped  another  hundred 
pounds  togetlier,  to  fee  a  conveyancer 
whose  chambers  he  attends.  A  great 
deal  of  very  hot  port  wine^  was  con- 
sumed at  his  call :  and,  considering  the 
figure,  I  should  think  the  Inner  Temple 
must  have  made  a  profit  by  it. 

I  have  come  out  in  another  way.  I 
have  taken  with  fear  and  trembling  to 
authorship.  I  wrote  a  little  soinething, 
in  secret,  and  sent  it  to  a  magazine,  and 
it  was  published  in  the  magazine. 
Since  then,  I  have  taken  heart  to  write 
a  good  many  trifling  pieces.  Now,  I 
am  regularly  paid  for  them.  Altogeth- 
er, I  am  well  off;  when  I  tell  my  in- 
come on  the  fingers  of  my  left  hand,  I 
pass  the  third  finger  and  take  in  the 
fourth  to  the  middle  joint. 

We  have  removed  from  Buckingham 
Street,  to  a  pleasant  little  cottage  very 
near  the  one  I  looked  at,  when  my  en- 
thusiasm first  came  on.  My  aunt,  how- 
ever (who  has  sold  the  house  at  Dover, 
to  good  advantage),  is  not  going  to  re- 
main here,  but  intends  removing  nerself 
to  a  still  more  tiny  cottage  close  at 
hand.  What  does  this  portend?  My 
marriage  ?    Yes  I 

Yes  1  I  am  goin^  to  be  married  to 
Dora  !  Miss  Lavinia  and  Miss  Clar- 
issa have  given  tl^ir  consent ;  and  if 


ever  cansuy-birds  were  in  a  flutter,  tlyjr 
are.  Miss  Lavinia,  self-chaiged  with 
the  superintendence  of  my  darling's- 
wardrobe,  is  constantly  cutting  out 
brown-paper  cuirasses,  and  differing  in- 
opinion  from  a  highly  respectable  young 
man,  with  a  long  butfdle,  and  a  yard 
measure  under  his  arm.  A  dressmakei^ 
always  stabbed  in  the  breast  with  a. 
needle  and  thread,  boards  and  lodges 
in  the  house,  and  seems  to  me,  eating, 
drinking,  or  sleeping,  never  to  take  her 
thimble  ofE  They  make  a  lay-figure  of 
my  dear.  They  are  always  sending  for 
her  to  come  and  try  sometning  on.  We 
can't  be  hap>py  together  for  five  minutes-- 
in  the  evening,  but  some  intrusive  fe- 
male knocks  at  the  door,  and  says,  "  O, 
if  you  please.  Miss  Dora,  would  you 
st^  up  stairs  1 " 

Miss  Clarissa  and  my  aunt  roam  all 
over  London,  to  find  out  articles  of 
furniture  for  Dora  and  me  to  look  at. 
It  would  be  better  for  them  to  buy  the 
goods  at  once,  without  this  ceremony  of 
inspection ;  for,  when  we  go  to  see  a 
kitchen  fender  and  meat-screen,  Dora 
sees  a  Chinese  house  for  Jip,  with  littla 
bells  on  the  top,  and  prefers  that.  And 
it  takes  a  long  time  to  accustom  Jip  ta^ 
his  new  residence,  afler  we  have  Sought^ 
it.  Whenever  he  goes  in  or  out,  ho- 
makes  all  the  little  bells  ring,  and  is 
horribly  frightened. 

Peegotty  comes  up  to  make  herself 
usefuiTand  falls  to  work  immediately. 
Her  department  appears  to  be,  to  clean: 
everything  over  and  over  again.  Sh©. 
rubs  everything  that  can.  be  rubbed, 
until  it  shines,  like  her  own  honest  fore^ 
headf  with  perpetual  friction.  And 
now  It  is,  that  I  begin  to  see  her  soK-. 
tary  brother  passing  through  the  dark 
streets  at  night,  and  looking,  as  he  goes, 
among  the  wandering  faces.  I  never 
speak  to  him  at  such  an  hour.  1  knowr 
too  well,  as  his  grave  figure  passes 
onward,  what  he  seeks,  and  what  hoi 
dreads. 

Why  does  Traddles  look  so  Important 
when  he  calls  upon  me  this  afternoon 
in  the  Commons,  —  where  I  still  occar> 
sionally  attend,  for  form's  sake,  when  X 
have  time?  The  realization  of  my. 
boyish  day-dreams  is  at  hand.  I  sunii 
gomg  to  take  out  the  license. 
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^  It  Is  a  Kttle  document  to  do  so  much ; 
and  Traddles  contemplates  it,  a^  it  lies 
upon  my  desk,  half  in  admiration,  half 
in  awe.  ITiere  are  the  names  in  the 
sweet  old  visionary  connection,  —  David 
Copperfield  and  Dora  Spenlow;  and 
^ere,  in  the  <|bmer,  is  that  Parental 
Institution,  the  Stamp  Office,  which  is 
so  benignantly  interested  in  the  various 
transactions  of  human  life,  looking  down 
upon  our  Union;  and  there  is  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  invoking  a 
blessing  on  us  in  print,  and  doing  it  as 
cheap  as  could  possibly  be  expected. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  in  a  dream,  a 
ffustered,  happy,  hurried  dream.  I  can't 
believe  that  it  is  going  to  be ;  and  yet  I 
can't  believe  but  that  every  one  I  pass 
in  the  street  must  have  some  kind  of 
perception,  that  I  am  to  be  married  the 
day  after  to-morrow.  The  Surrogate 
knows  me,  when  I  go  down  to  be  sworn ; 
and  disposes  of  me  easily,  as  if  there 
^re  a  Masonic  understanding  between 
tid.  Traddles  is  not  at  all  wanted,  but 
i»  in  attendance  as  niy  general  backer. 

**  I  hope  the  next  time  you  come  here, 
rity  dear  fellow,"  I  say  to  Traddles,  "it 
•wul  be  on  the  same  errand  for  yourself. 
And  I  hope  it  will  be  soon." 

"Thank  you  for  vour  good^  wishes, 
riiy  dear  Copperfield,"  he  replies.  "  I 
Hope  so  too.  It  *s  a  satisfaction  to  know 
that  she'll  wait  for  me  any  length  of 
time,  and  that  she  really  is  the  dearest 
girl-" 

**  When  are  you  to  meet  her  at  the 
coach?"  I  asked. 

■  "At  seven,"  says  Traddles,  looking 
a>t  his  plain  old  silver  watch,  —  the  very 
vratch  he  once  took  a  wheel  out  of,  at 
school,  to  make  a  water-mill.  "That  is 
a^out  Miss  Wickfield's  time,  is  it  not  ? " 

■  "A  little  earlier.  Her  time  is  half 
Ijftst  eight." 

'-  *•  I  assure  you,  my  dear  boy,"  says 
Traddles,  "  I  am  almost  as  pleased  as 
if  I  were  going  to  be  married  myself, 
to  think  that  this  event  is  coming  to 
such  a  happ_y  termination.  And  really 
the  great  friendship  and  consideration 
df  ijersonaUy  associating  Sophy  with 
tke  jojrful  occasion,  and  inviting  her  to 
be  a  bridesmaid  in  conjunction  with 
Mtss  Wickfield,  demands  my  warmest 
thanks.    I  am  octremely  sensible  of  it " 


I  hear  him,  and  shake  hands  with 
him :  and  we  talk,  and  walk,  and  dine, 
and  so  on ;  but  I  don't  believe  it.  Noth- 
ing is  real. 

Sophy  arrives  at  the  house  of  Dora's 
aunts,  in  due  course.  She  has  the 
most  agreeable  of  feces,  —  not  abso> 
Iutelybeautiful,butextraordinarily  pleas- 
ant, —  and  is  one  of  the  most  genial, 
unaffected,  fi:ank,  engaging  creatures  I 
have  ever  seen.  Traddles  presents  her 
to  us  with  great  pride,  and  rubs  his 
hands  for  ten  minutes  by  the  clock,  with 
every  individual  hair  upon  his  head 
standing  on  tiptoe,  when  I  congratulate 
him  in  a  comer  on  his  choice. 

I  have  brought  Agaes  from  the  Can- 
terbury coach,  and  her  cheerful  and 
beautiful  face  is  among  us  for  the  second 
time.  Agnes  has  a  ^at  liking  for 
Traddles,  and  it  is  capital  to  see  them 
meet,  and  to  observe  the  glory  of  Trad- 
dles as  he  commends  the  dearest  girl 
in  the  world  to  her  acquaintance. 

Still  I  don't  beUeve  it.  We  have  a 
delightful  evening,  and  are  supremely 
happy  ;  but  I  don't  believe  it  yet  1 
can't  collect  myself  I  can't  check  off 
my  happiness  as  it  takes  place.  I  feel 
in  a  misty  and  unsettled  kind  <^  state, ' 
as  if  I  had  got  up  very  early  in  the 
morning  a  week  or  two  ago,  and  had 
never  beeii  to  bed  since.  I  can't  make 
out  when  yesterday  was.  I  seem  to 
have  been  carrying  the  license  about, 
in  my  pocket,  many  months. 

Next  day,  too,  when  we  all  go  in  a 
flock  to  see  the  house,  —  our  house,  — 
Dora's  and  mine,  —I  am  quite  unable 
to  regard  myself  as  its  master.  I  seem 
to  be  there,  by  permission  of  somebody 
else.  I  half  expect  the  real  master  to 
come  home  presently,  and  say  he  is 
glad  to  see  me.  Such  a  beautiful  little 
house  as  it  is,  with  everything  so  bright 
and  new ;  with  the  flowers  on  the  car- 
pets looking  as  if  freshly  gathered,  and 
the  green  leaves  on  the  paper  as  if  they 
had  just  come  out ;  with  the  spotless 
muslm  curtains,  and  the  blushing  rose- 
colored  furniture,  and  Dora's  garden 
hat,  with  the  blue  ribbon,  —  do  I  remem- 
ber, now,  how  I  loved  her  in  such  an- 
other hat  when  I  first  knew  her  1  —  al- 
ready hanging  on  its  little  peg;  the 
guitar-case  quite  at  home  on  its  heeU  in 
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9,  comer ;  and  everybody  tumbling  over 
Jip's  Pagoda,  whicli  is  much  too  big  for 
the  establishment. 

Another  happy  evening,  quite  as  un- 
real as  all  the  rest  of  it,  and  I  steal  into 
the  usual  room  before  going  away. 
Dora  is  not  there.  I  suppose  they 
have  not  done  trying  on  yet.  Miss  La- 
vinia  peeps  in  and  tells  me  mysterious- 
ly that  sne  will  not  be  long.  She  is 
rather  long,  notwithstanding;  but  by 
and  by  I  hear  a  rustling  at  the  door, 
and  some  one  taps. 

I  say,  "  Come  in  t "  but  some  one 
taps  again.  ^  ^  , 

I  go  to  the  door,  wonderinjg^  who  it 
is.  There,  I  meet  a  pair  of  bnght  eyes, 
and  a  blushing  &ce ;  t];iey  are  Dora's 
eyes  and  face,  and  Miss  Lavinia  has ' 
dressed  her  in  to-morrow's  dress,  bon- 
net and  all,  for  me  to  see.  I  take  my 
little  wife  to  my  heart ;  and  Miss  la- 
vinia gives  a  uttle  scream  because  I 
tumble^  the  bonnet,  and  Dora  laughs 
and  cries  at  once^  because  I  am  so 
pleased  ;  and  I  believe  it  less  than  ever. 

"  Do  you  think  it  pretty,  Doady  ? " 
says  Dora. 

Pretty!  I  should  rather  think  I 
did. 

"  And  are  you  sure  you  like  me  very 
much  ?  "  says  Dora. 

The  topic  is  fraught  with  such  dan- 
ger to  the  bonnet,  that  Miss  Lavinia 
gives  another  little  scream,  and  begs 
me  to  understand  that  Dora  is  only  to 
be  looked  at,  and  on  no  account  to  be 
touched.  So  Dora  stands  in  a  delight- 
ful state  of  confusion  for  a  minute  or 
two,  to  be  admired ;  and  then  takes  off 
her  bonnet,  —  looking  so  natural  with- 
out it  I  —  and  runs  away  with  it  in  her 
hand ;  and  comes  dancing  down  again 
in  her  old  femiliar  dress,  and  asks  Jip 
if  I  have  got  a  beautiful  little  wife,  and 
whether  he  *11  forgive  her  for  being  mar- 
ried, and  kneels  down  to  make  him 
stand  upon  the  cookery-book,  for  the 
last  time  in  her  single  life. 

I  go  home,  more  incredulous  than 
ever,  to  a  lodging  that  I  have  hard  by  ; 
and  get  up  very  early  in  the  morning, 
to  ride  to  the  Highgate  road  and  fetch 
my  aunt. 

I  have  never  seen  vaj  aunt  in  such 
state.    She  is  dressed  m  lavender-col- 


ored silk,  and  has  a  white  bonnet  on, 
and  is  amazing.  Janet  has  dressed  her, 
and  is  there  to  look  at  me.  Peggotty  is 
ready  to  go  to  church,  intending  to  be- 
hold the  ceremony  from  the  gallery. 
Mr.  Dick,  who  is  to  give  my  darling  to 
me  at  the  altar,  has  had  his  hair  cuned. 
Traddles,  whom  I  have  taken  up  by 
appointment  at  the  turnpike,  presents  a 
dazzling  combination  of  cream  color  and 
light  blue ;  and  both  he  and  Mr.  Dick 
have  a  general  effect  about  them  of  be- 
ing all  gloves. 

No  doubt  I  see  this,  because  I  know 
it  is  so  ;  but  I  am  astray,  and  seem  to 
see  nothing.  Nor  do  I  believe  any- 
thing whatever.  Still,  as  we  drive 
alon^  in  an  open  carriage,  this  faiiy 
mam^e  is  real  enough  to  fill  me  with  a 
sort  ofwondering  pity  for  the  unfortu- 
nate people  who  have  no  part  in  it,  but 
are  sweeping  out  the  shops,  and  going 
to  their  daily  occupations. 

My  aunt  sits  with  my  hand  in  hers  all 
the  way.  When  we  stop  a  little  way 
short  of  the  church,  to  put  down  Peg- 
gotty, whom  we  have  brought  on  the 
box,  she  gives  it  a  squeeze,  and  me  a 
kiss. 

"  God  bless  you.  Trot  I  My  own  boy 
never  could  be  dearer.  I  think  of  poor 
dear  Baby  this  morning." 

"  So  do  I.  And  of  all  I  owe  to  you, 
dear  aunt." 

^ "  Tut,  child  I "  says  my  aunt ;  and 
gives  her  hand  in  overflowing  cordiality 
to  Traddles,  who  then  gives  nis  to  Mr. 
Dick,  who  then  gives  nis  to  me,  who 
then  give  mine  to  Traddles,  and  then 
we  come  to  the  church  door. 

The  church  is  calm  enough,  I  am 
sure ;  but  it  mi^ht  be  a  steam-power 
loom  in  full  action,  for  any  sedative 
effect  it  has  on  me.  I  am  too  £ir  gone 
for  that. 

The  rest  is  all  a  more  or  less  inco- 
herent dream. 

A  dream  of  their  coming  in  with 
Dora ;  of  the  pew-opener  arranging  us 
like  a  drill-sergeant,  before  the  altar 
rail ;  of  my  wondering,  even  then,  why 
pew-openers  must  always  be  the  most 
disagreeable  females  procurable,  and 
whether  there  is  any  religious  dread  of 
a  disastrous  infection  of  good-humor 
which  renders  it  indispensable  to  &et 
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those  vessels  of  vinegar  upon  the  road 
to  heaven. 

Of  the  dercyman  and  clerk  appear- 
ing; of  a  few  Doatmen  and  some  other 
people  strolling  in  ;  of  an  ancient  mari- 
ner behind  me,  strongly  flavoring  the 
church  with  rum ;  of  the  service  be- 

f  Inning  in  a  deep  voice,  and  our  all 
eing  very  attentive. 

Of  Miss  Lavinia,  who  acts  as  a  semi- 
auxiliary  bridesmaid,  being  the  first  to 
cry,  and  of  her  doing  homage  (as  I  take 
it)  to  the  memory  of  Pidger,  in  sobs ; 
of  Miss  Clarissa  applying  a  smelling- 
t>ottle  ;  of  Agnes  takmg  care  of  Dora ; 
of  my  aunt  endeavoring  to  represent 
herself  as  a  model  of  sternness,  with 
tears  rolling  down  her  face ;  of  little 
Dora  trembling  very  much,  and  making 
her  responses  m  faint  whispers. 

Of  our  kneeling  down  together,  side 
by  side  ;  of  Dora's  trembling  less  and 
less,  but  always  clasping  Agnes  by  the 
hand ;  of  the  service  bemg  got  through, 
quietly  and  gtavely ;  of  our  all  lookmg 
at  each  other  in  an  April  state  of  smiles 
and  tears,  when  it  is  over ;  of  my  young 
wife  being  hjrsterical  in  the  vestry,  and 
crying  for  her  poor  papa,  her  dear  papa. 

Of  her  soon  cheering  up  again,  and 
our  signing  the  register  all  round.  Of 
my  gorag  mto  the  gallery  for  Peggotty 
to  bring  her  Xa  sign  it;  of  Peggotty's 
hugging  me  in  a  comer,  and  telling  me 
she  saw  my  own  dear  mother  married ; 
of  its  being  over,  and  our  going  away. 

Of  my  walking  so  proudly  and  loving- 
ly down  the  aisle  with  my  sweet  wue 
upon  my  arm,  Ihrough  a  mist  of  half- 
seen  people,  pulpits,  monuments,  pews, 
fonts,  organs,  and  church-windows,  in 
which  there  flutter  faint  airs  of  associa- 
tion with  my  childish  church  at  home, 
so  long  ago. 

Of  their  whispering,  as  we  pass,  what 
a  youthful  couple  we  are,  and  what  a 
'pretty  little  wife  she  is.  Of  our  all  be- 
ing so  merry  and  talkative  in  the  car- 
riage going  back.  Of  Sophy  telling  us 
that  when*  she  saw  Traddles  (whom  I 
had  intrusted  with  the  license)  asked 
for  itj  she  almost  fainted,  having  been 
•  convinced  that  he  would  contnve  to 
lose  it,  or  to  have  his  pocket  packed. 
Of  Agnes  laughing  gayly ;  and  ot  Dora 
being  so  fond  of  Agnes  that  she  will  not 


be  separated  from  her,  but  still  keeps 
her  hand. 

Of  there  being  a  breakfast,  with  abun- 
dance of  things,  pretty  and  substantial, 
to  eat  and  dnnk,  whereof  I  partake,  as 
I  should  do  in  any  other  dream,  with- 
out the  least  perception  of  their  flavor ; 
eating  and  drinking,  as  I  may  say,  noth- 
ing but  love  and  marriage,  and  no  more 
believing  in  the  viands  than  in  any- 
thing else. 

of  my  making  a  speech  in  the  same 
dreamy  fashion,  without  having  an  idea 
of  what  I  want  to  say,  beyond  such  as 
may  be  comprehended  in  the  full  con- 
viction that  I  have  n't  said  it.  Of  our 
being  very  sociably  and  simply  happy 
(always  in  a  dream  though) ;  and  of 
Jip's  having  wedding-cake,  and  its  not 
agreeing-withliim  afterwards. 

Of  the  pair  of  hired  post-horses  being 
ready,  and  of  Dora's  going  away  to 
change  her  dress.  Of  my  aunt  and 
Miss  Qarissa  remaining  with  us ;  and 
our  walking  in  the  garden  ;  and  my 
aunt,  who  ^a&  made  quite  a  speech  at 
breakfast  touching  Dora's  aunts,  being 
mightily  amused  with  herself,  but  a 
little  proud  of  it  too. 

Of  Dora's  being  ready,  and  of  Miss 
Lavinia's  hovering  about  her,  loath  to 
lose  the  pretty  toy  that  has  given  her 
so  much  pleasant  occupation.  Of  Dora's 
making  a  long  series  of  surprised  dis- 
coveries that  ^e  has  forgotten  all  sorts 
of  little  thinzs  ;  and  of  everybody's  run- 
ning everywhere  to  fetch  them. 

Of  their  all  closing  about  Dora,  when 
at  last  she  begins  to  say  good  by,  look-, 
ing,  with  their  bright  colors  and  ribbons, 
like  a  bed  of  flowers.  Of  my  darling 
being  almost  smothered  among  the 
flowers,  and  coming  out,  laughing  and 
crying  both  together,  to  my  jealous 
arms. 

Of  my  wanting  to  carry  Jip  (who  is  to 
go  along  with  us),  and  Dora's  saying 
no,  that  she  must  carry  him,  or  else 
he  '11  think  she  don't  like  him  anv 
more,  now  she  is  married,  and  Mfill 
break  his  heart.  Of  our  going,  arm-in- 
arm,  and  Dora  stopping  and  looking 
back,  and  saying,  "  If  I  have  ever  been 
cross  or  ungrateful  to  anybody,  don't 
remember  it ! "  and  bursting  into  tears. 

Of  her  waving  her  little  hand,  and 
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our  going  away  once  more.^  Of  her 
once  more  stoppbg  and  looking  back, 
and  hurrving  to  Agnes,  and  giving 
Agnes,  above  all  the  oUiers,  her  last 
kisses  and  farewells. 

We  drive  away  together,  and  I  awake 
from  the  dream.  I  believe  it  at  last. 
It  is  ray  dear,  dear  little  wife  beside  me 
whom  I  love  so  well  1 

"Are  you  happy  now,  you  foolish 
boy?  '•  says  Dora,  **  and  sure  you  don't 
repent  ?  " 

I  have  stood  aside  to  see  the  phan- 
toms of  those  days  go  bv  me.  They 
are  gone,  and  I  resume  tne  journey  <n 
my  story. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

OUR   HOUSEKBBPtNG. 

It  was  a  strange  condition  of  things, 
the  honeymoon  oeing  over,  and  the 
bridesmaids  gone  home,  when  I  found 
myself  sitting  down  in  mv  own  small 
house  with  Dora ;  quite  thrown  out  of 
employment,  as  I  may  say,  in  respect  of 
the  delicious  old  occupation  of  making 
love. 

It  seemed  such  an  extraordinary  thing 
to  have  Dora  always  there.  It  was  so 
unaccountable  not  to  be  obliged  to  go 
out  to  see  her,  not  to  have  any  occasion 
to  be  tormentmg  myself  about  her,  not 
to  have  to  write  to  her,  not  to  be  schem- 
ing and  devising  opportunities  of  being 
^  alone  with  her.  Sometimes  of  an  even- 
ing, when  I  looked  up  from^  ray  writine, 
and  saw  her  seated  opposite,  I  would 
lean  back  in  my  chair,  and  think  how 
queer  it  was  that  there  we  were,  alone 
together  as  a  matter  of  course  —  no- 
body's business  any  more  —  all  the 
romance  of  our  engagement  put  away 
upon  a  shelf,  to  rust — no  one  to  please 
but  one  another — one  another  to 
please,  for  life. 

When  there  was  a  debate,  and  I  was 
kept  out  very  late,  it  seemed  so  strange 
to  me,  as  I  was  walking  home,  to  think 
that  Dora  was  at  home  !  It  was  such  a 
wonderfiil  thing,  at  first,  to  have  her 
coming  sofUy  down  to  talk  to  me  as  I 
ate  my  supper.    It  was  such  a  stupen- 


dous thing  to  know  for  certain  tfiat'ahe 
put  her  hair  in  papers.  It  was  altogetlv- 
er  such  an  astonishing  event  to  «ee  her 
do  it  I 

I  doubt  whether  two  young  bitds 
could  have  known  less  about  keeping 
house  than  I  and  my  pretty  Dora  did. 
We  had  a  servant,  of  course.  She  kept 
house  for  us.  I  have  still  a  latent  be- 
lief that  she  must  have  been  Mrs. 
Crupp's  daughter  in  disguise,  we  had 
such  an  awtlul  time  of  it  with  Mary 
Anne. 

Her  name  was  Paragon.  Her  natnrb 
was  represented  to  us,  when  we  et>- 
gaged  her,  as  being  feebly  expressed  in 
her  name.  She  had  a  written  charactec^ 
as  large  as  a  proclamation;  and,  ac- 
cording to  this  document,  could  do 
everything  of  a  domestic  nature  that 
ever  I  heard  of,  and  a  great  many 
things  that  I  never  did  hear  of.  She  was 
a  woman  in  the  prime  of  life ;  of  a 
severe  countenance;  and  subject  (par- 
ticularly in  the  arms)  to  a  sort  of  per- 
petual measles  or  fiery  rash.  She  nad 
a  cousin  in  the  Life  Guards,  with  such 
long  legs  that  he  looked  like  the  after- 
noon shadow  of  somebody  else.  His 
shell-jacket  was  as  much  too  little  for 
him  as  he  was  too  big  for  the  premises. 
He  made  the  cottaee  smaller  than  it 
need  have  been,  by  being  so  very  much 
out  of  proportion  to  it.  Besides  whicH, 
the  walls  were  not  thick,  and  whenever 
he  passed  the  evening  at  our  house,  we 
always  knew  of  it  by  hearing  one  con- 
tinual growl  in  the  kitchen. 

Our  treasure  was  Varranted  sob«r 
and  honest  I  am  therefore  willing  to 
believe  that  she  was  in  a  fit  when  we 
found  her  under  the  boiler;  and  that 
the  deficient  teaspoons  were  attributable 
to  the  dustman. 

But  she  preyed  upon  our  minds  dread- 
fully. We  felt  our  inexperience,  and 
were  unable  to  help  ourselves.  We 
should  have  been  at  her  mercy,  if  she 
had  had  any ;  but  she  was  a  remorse- 
less woman,  and  had  ndne.  She  was 
the  cause  of  our  first  little  quarrel. 

"  My  dearest  life,"  I  said  one  day 
to  Dora,  "  do  vou  think  Mary  Anne 
has  any  idea  of^time?" 

"  Why,  Doady?  "  inquired  Dora,  look- 
ing up,  mnooently,  from  her  drawing.  * 
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-  "  My  love,  because  it  *s  five,  and  we 
were  to  have  dined  at  four." 

Dora  glanced  wistfully  at  the  dock,  and 
hinted  that  she  thought  it  was  too  &st 

"  On  the  contrary,  my  love,"  said  I, 
referring  to  my  watch,  "it's  a  few 
minutes  too  slow." 

My  little  wife  came  and  sat  upon  my 
knee,  to  coax  me  to  be  quiet,  and  drew 
a  line  with  her  pencil  down  the  middle 
of  ray  nose ;  but  I  could  n't  dine  off 
that,  though  it  was  very  agreeable. 

*'  Don't  you  think,  my  dear,"  said  I, 
5' it  would  be  better  for  you  to  remon- 
strate with  Mary  Anne  ?  " 

<*  O  no,  please  1 1  could  n't,  Doady  1 " 
said  Dora. 

"  Why  not,  mv  love  ?  "  I  gently  asked. 

*'  O,  because  I  am  such  a  little  goose," 
said  Dora,  "  and  she  knows  I  am^  I " 

I  thou||[ht  this  sentiment  so  incom- 
patible with  the  establishment  of  any 
system  of  check  on  Mary  Anne,  that  I 
frowned  a  little. 

"  O,  what  uglv  wrinkles  in  my  bad 
boy's  forehead  1  ^'  said  Dora,  and  still 
bemg  on  my  knee,  she  traced  them 
with  her  pencil :  putting  it  to  her  rosy 
Hps  to  make  it  mark  blacker,  and  work- 
ing at  my  forehead  with  a  quaint  little 
mockery  of  being  industrious,  that  quite 
delidbted  me  in  spite  of  myself. 

"There's a  good  child,  said  Dora; 
"  it  makes  its  lace  so  much  prettier  to 
Wh." 

-  "But,  my  love,"  said  I. 

"  No,  no  I  please  I "  cried  Dora,  with 
a  kiss,  "  don't  be  a  naughty  bluebeard  1 
jDon't  be  serious  I " 

"My  precious  wife,"  said  I,  "we 
must  be  serious  sometimes.  Gomel 
.S\t  down  on  this  chair,  close  beside  me  ! 
fGive  me  the  pencil  1  There  1  Now 
let  us  talk  sensibly.  You  know,  dear, ' '  — 
what  a  little  hand  it  was^  to  hold,  and 
what  a  tiny  wedding-rin^  it  was  to  see  ! 

-  "you  know,  my  love,  it  is  not  exactly 
comfortable  to  have  to  go  out  without 
one's  dinner.     Now,  is  it  ? " 

.    "  N — n — no  I "  replied  Dora,  faintly. 
"  My  love,  how  you  tremble  1  "^ 
''Because  I  know  you're  going  to 
scold  me,"  exclaimed  Dora  in  a  piteous 
voice. 

"  My  sweet,  I  am  only  going  to  rea- 
son." 


"O,  but  reasoning  is  worse  than 
scolding  I "  exclaimed  Dora,  in  despair. 
"I  didn't  marry  to  be  reasoned  with. 
If  you  meant  to  reason  with  such  a 
poor  little  thing  as  I  am,  you  ought  to 
nave  told  roe  so,  you  cruel  boy  ! " 

I  tried  to  pacify  Dora,  but  she  turned 
away  her  face,  and  shook  her  curls  from 
side  to  side,  and  said,  "You  cruel, 
cruel  boy  1 "  so  many  times,  that  I  really 
did  not  exactly  know  what  to  do ;  so  I 
took  a  few  turns  up  and  down  the  room 
in  my  uncertainty,  and  came  back  again. 

"  Dora,  my  darling  I " 

"No,  I  am  not  your  darling.  Be- 
cause you  must  be  sorry  that  you  mar- 
ried me,  or  else  you  would  n^t  reason 
with  me  I  "returned  Dora. 

I  felt  so  injured  by  the  inconsequen- 
tial nature  of  this  chaige,  that  it  gave 
me  courage  to  be  grave. 

"  Now,  my  own  Dora,"  said  I,  "you 
are  very  childish,  and  are  talking  non- 
sense. You  must  remember,  I  am  sure, 
that  I  was  obliged  to  go  out  'yesterday 
when  dinner  was  half^over ;  and  tha4 
the  day  before,  I  was  made  quite  unwell 
by  being  obliged  to  eat  underdone  veal 
in  a  hurry ;  to-day,  I  don't  dine  at  all 
—  and  I  am  afraid  to  say  how  long  we 
waited  for  breakfast  —  and  then  th^ 
water  didn't  boil.  I  don't  mean  to 
reproach  you,  my  dear,  but  this  is  not 
comfortable." 

"O,  you  cruel,  cruel  boy  to  say  I 
am  a  disagreeable  wife  I "  cried  Dora. 

"Now,  my  dear  Dora,  you  must 
know  that  I  never  said  that  I  '^ 

"  You  said  I  was  n't  comfortable  I " 
said  Doia. 

"I  said  the  housekeeping  was  not 
comfortable  I " 

"  It 's  exactly  the  same  thing ! "  cried 
Dora.  And  she  evidently  thought  so, 
for  she  wept  most  grievously. 

I  took  another  turn  across  the  room, 
full  of  love  for  my  pretty  wife,  and  dis- 
tracted by  self-accusatory  inclinations 
to  knock  my  head  against  the  door.  I 
sat  down  again,  and  said  :  — 

"  I  am  not  blaming  you,  Dora.  We 
have  both  a  great  deal  to  learn.  I  am 
only  trying  to  show  you,  my  dear,  that 
you  must — you  really^  must"  (I  was 
resolved  not  to  rive  this  up)  —  "  accus- 
tom yourself  to  look  after  Mary  Anne. 
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Likewise  to  act  a  little  for  ycnxrself,  and 
me." 

"I  wonder,  I  do,  at  your  making 
such  ungrateful  speeches,"  sobbed  Do- 
ra. **When  you  know  that  the  other 
day,  when  you  said  you  would  like  a 
little  bit  of  fish,  I  went  out  myself, 
miles  and  miles,  and  ordered  it,  to  sur- 
prise you.** 

"  And  it  was  very  kind  of  you^  my 
own  darling,'*  said  I.-  "I  felt  it  so 
much  that  I  would  n*t  on  any  account 
have  even  mentioned  that  you  bought  a 
Salmon,  —  which  was  too  much  for  two. 
Or  that  it  cost  one  pound  six,  — which 
was  more  than  we  can  afibrd.*' 

"  You  enjoyed  it  very  much,"  sobbed 
Dora.  "And  you  said  I  was  a 
Mouse.'* 

"  And  I  *I1  say  so  again,  my  love,'*  I 
returned,  *'  a  thousand  times  I " 

But  I  had  wounded  Dora's  sofk  little 
heart,  and  she  was  not  to  be  comforted. 
She  was  so  pathetic  in  her  sobbing  and 
bewailing,  that  I  felt  as  if  I  had  said  I 
don't  know  what  to  hurt  her.  I  was 
obliged  to  hurry  away ;  I  was  kept  out 
late ;  and  I  felt  all  night  such  pangs  of 
remorse  as  made  me  miserable.  I  had 
the  conscience  of  an  assassin,  and  was 
haunted  by  a  vague  sense  of  enormous 
wickedness. 

It  was  two  or  three  hours  past  mid- 
night when  I  got  home.  I  found  my 
aunt,  in  our  house,  sitting  up  for 
me. 

"  Is  anything  the  matter,  aunt  ?  "  said 
I,  alarmed. 

"  Nothine,  Trot,"  she  replied.  "  Sit 
down,  sit  down.  Little  Blossom  has 
been  rather  out  of  spirits,  and  I  have 
been  keeping  her  company.  That's 
all" 

I  leaned  my  head  upon  my  hand,  and 
felt  more  sorry  and  downcast,  as  I  sat 
looking  at  the  fire,  than  I  could  have 
supposed  possible  so  soon  after  the  fiil- 
filment  of  my  brightest  hopes.  As  I  sat 
thinkine,  I  happened  to  meet  my  aunt's 
eyes,  which  were  resting  on  my  face. 
There  was  an  anxious  expression  in 
them,  but  it  cleared  directly. 

"  I  assure  you,  aunt,"  said  I,  "  I  have 
been  quite  unhappy  myself  all  night,  to 
think  of  Dora's  being  so.  But  I  had 
no  other  intention  than  to  speak  to  her 


tenderly  and  lovingly  about  our  home- 
aflBurs." 

My  aunt  nodded  encouragement 

"  You  must  have  patience,  Trot," 
said  she. 

"  Of  course.  Heaven  knows  I  don't 
mean  to  be  unreasonable,  aunt  1 " 

"  No,  no,"  said  my  aunt  "  But  Little 
Blossom  is  a  very  tender  little  blos- 
som, and  the  wind  must  be  gentle  with 
her." 

I  thanked  my  good  aunt,  in  my  heart, 
for  her  tenderness  towards  my  wife; 
and  I  was  sure  that  she  knew  I  dtd^ 

"  Don't  you  think,  aunt,"  said  I»  after 
some  further  contemplation  of  the  fire, 
"that  you  could  advise  and  counsel 
Dora  a  little,  for  our  mutual  advantage, 
now  and  then?" 

"  Trot,"  returned  my  aunt,  with  sonna 
emotion,  "  no  t  Don't  ask  me  such  a 
thing ! " 

Her  tone  was  so  very  earnest  that  I 
raised  my  eyes  in  surpnse. 

"  I  look  back  on  my  life,  child,"  said 
my  aunt,  "  and  I  think  of  s<Mne  who 
are  in  their  graves,  with  whom  I  might 
have  been  on  kinder  terms.  If  I  judged 
harshly  of  other  people's  mistakes  in 
marriage,  it  may  have  been  because  I 
had  bitter  reason  to  judge  harshly  o£ 
my  own.  Let  that  pass.  I  have  been 
a  grumpy,  fioimpy,  wayward  sort  of  a 
woman,  a  good  many  years.  I  am  stilL 
and  I  always  shall  be.  But  you  and  I 
have  done  one  another  some  good. 
Trot,  — at  all  events,  you  have  done  me 
good,  my  dear ;  and  division  must  not 
come  between  us,  at  this  time  of  day." 

"  Division  between  us  I  "  cried  I. 

"  Child,  child ! "  said  my  aunt, 
smoothing  her  dress,  "how  soon  it 
might  come  between  us,  or  how  un- 
happy I  might  make  our  Little  Blos- 
som, if  I  meddled  in  anything,  a  prcmh- 
et  could  n't  say.  I  want  our  pet  to  like 
me,  and  be  as  gay  as  a  butterfly.  Re- 
member your  own  home,  in  that  second 
marriage ;  and  never  do  both  me  and 
her  the  injury  you  have  hinted  at  1 " 

I  comprehended,  at  once,  that  my 
aunt  was  right ;  and  I  comprehendea 
the  full  extent  of  her  generous  feeling 
towards  my  dear  v^nfe. 

"  These  are  early  days,  Trot,"  she 
pursued,    "and   Rome  was  not  buill; 
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tA  a  day,  nor  in  a  year.  Yon  have  chos- 
en freely  for  yourself"  ;  a  cloud  passed 
over  her  &ce  for  a  moment,  I  thought ; 
"  and  you  have  chosen  a  very  pretty  and 
a  very  affectionate  creature.  It  will  be 
your  duty,  and  it  will  be  your  pleasure 
too,  — of  course  I  know  that ;  I  am  not 
delivering  a  lecture,  —  to  estimate  her 
(as  you  chose  her)  by  the  equalities  she 
has,  and  not  by  the  qualities  she  may 
not  have.  The  latter  you  must  develop 
in  her  if  you  can.  And  if  you  cannot, 
child,"  here  my  axmt  nibbed  her  nose, 
"you  must  just  accustom  yourself  to  do 
^thout  'em.  But  remember,  my  dear, 
your  future  is  between  you  two.  No  one 
can  assist  you ;  you  are  to  work  it  out 
for  yourselves.  This  is  marriage.  Trot ; 
and  Heaven  bless  you  both,  in  it,  for  a 
]^ir  of  babes  in  the  wood  as  you  are  ! " 

My  aunt  said  this  in  a  sprightly  way, 
and  gave  me  a  kiss  to  ratify  the  bless- 
ihg. 

^•Now,"  said  she,  "light  mv  little 
lantern,  and  see  me  into  my  bandbox  by 
the  garden  path " ;  for  there  was  a 
communication  between  our  cottages  in 
that  direction.  "Give  Betsey  Trot- 
wood's  love  to  Blossom,  when  you 
come  back  ;  and  whatever  you  do,  Trot, 
never  dream  of  setting  Betsey  up  as  a 
scarecrow,  for  if  /  ever  saw  her  ra  the 
glass,  she  *s  quite  grim  enough  and 
gaunt  enough  in  her  private  capacity  I " 

With  this  my  aunt  tied  her  nead  up 
in  a  handkerchief,  with  which  she  was 
accustomed  to  make  a  bundle  of  it  on 
such  occasions ;  and  I  escorted  her 
home.  As  she  stood  in  her  garden, 
holding  up  her  little  lantern  to  light  me 
back,  I  thought  her  observation  of  me 
had  an  anxious  air  again  ;  but  I  was  too 
much  occupied  in  pondering  on  what 
she  had  said,  and  too  much  impressed 
—  for  the  first  time,  in  reality  —  by  the 
(conviction  that  Dora  and  I  had  indeed 
to  work  out  our  future  for  ourselves, 
and  that  no  one  could  assist  us,  to  take 
much  notice  of  it.  ^ 

Dora  came  stealing  down  in  her  little 
sKppers,  to  meet  me,  now  that  I  was 
alone :  and  cried  upon  my  shoulder,  and 
Aaid  I  had  been  hard-hearted  and  she  had 
been  naughty;  and  I  said  much  the 
«ame  thing  in  effect,  I  believe  ;  and  we 
made  it  up,  and  agreed  that  otzr  first 


fittle  difference  was  to  be  our  last,  and 
that  we  were  never  to  have  another,  if 
we  lived  a  hundred  years. 

The  next  domestic  trial  we  went 
through  was  the  Ordeal  of  Servants. 
Mary  Anne's  cousin  deserted  into  our 
coal-hole,  and  was  brought  out,  to  our 
great  amazement,  by  a  picket  of  his 
companions  in  arms,  who  took  him 
away  handcuffed  in  a  procession  that 
covered  our  front  garden  with  ignominy. 
This  nerved  me  to  get  rid  of  Mary 
Anner  who  went  so  mildly^  on  receipt 
of  wages,  that  I  was  surprised,  until  I 
found  out  about  the  teaspoons,  and  also 
about  the  little  suras  she  had  borrowed 
in  my  name  of  the  tradespeople  without 
authority.  After  an  interval  of  Mrs. 
Kidgerbury,  —  the  oldest  inhabitant  of 
Kentish  Town,  I  believe,  who  went  out 
charing,  but  was  too  feeble  to  execute 
her  conceptions  of  that  art,  —  we  found 
another  treasure,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  amiable  of  women,  but  who  gen- 
erally made  a  point  of  felling  either  up 
or  down  the  kitchen  stairs  with  the 
tray,  and  almost  pluneed  into  the  par- 
lor, as  into  a  bath,  with  the  tea-things. 
The  ravages  committed  by  this  unfortu- 
nate rendering  her  dismissal  necessary, 
she  was  succeeded  (with  intervals  of 
Mrs.  Kidgerbury^  by  a  long  line  of  Inca- 
pables ;  terminating  in  a  young  person  of 
genteel  appearance,  who  went  to  Green- 
wich Fair  in  Dora's  bonnet.  After 
whom  I  remember^othing  but  an  aver- 
age equality  of  failure. 

Everybody  we  had  anything  to  do 
with  seemed  to  cheat  us.  Our  appear- 
ance in  a  shop  was  a  signal  for  the  dam- 
aged goods  to  be  brought  out  immedi- 
ately. If  we  bought  a  lobster,  it  was 
full  of  water.  All  our  meat  turned  out 
to  be  tough,  and  there  was  hardly  any 
crust  to  our  loaves.  In  search  of  the 
principle  on  which  joints  ought  to  be 
roasted,  to  be  roasted  enough,  and  not 
too  much,  I  myself  referred  to  the  cook- 
ery-book, and  found  it  there  established 
as  the  allowance  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
to  every  pound,  and  say  a  quarter  over. 
But  the  principle  always  failed  us  by 
some  curious  fatality,  and  we  never 
could  hit  any  medium  between  redness 
and  cinders. 

I  had  reason  to  believe  that  in  accodi^  A 
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plishing  these  fiiilures  we  incurred  a  £Eir 
greater  expense  than  if  we  had  achieved 
a  series  of  triumphs.  It  appeared  to 
me,  on  looking  over  the  tradesmen's 
books,  as  if  we  might  have  kept  the 
basement  story  paved  with  butter,  such 
was  the  extensive  scale  of  our  consiunp- 
tion  of  that  article.  I  don't  know  wheth- 
er the  Excise  returns  of  the  period  may 
have  exhibited  any  increase  in  the  de- 
mand for  pepper ;  but  if  our  performan- 
ces did  not  anect  the  market,  I  should 
say  several  families  must  have  left  off 
using  it.  And  the  most  wonderful  fact 
of  aU  was,  that  we  never  had  anything 
in  the  house. 

As  to  the  washerwoman  pawning  the 
clothes,  and  coming  in  a  state  of  peni- 
tent intoxication  to  apologize,  I  sup- 
P|ose  that  might  have  happened  several 
times  to  anybody.  Also  the  chimney 
on  fire,  the  parish  engine,  and  perjury 
on  the  part  of  the  Beadle.  But  I  ap- 
prehend that  we  were  personally  un- 
fortunate in  engaging  a  servant  with  a 
taste  for  cordials,  who  swelled  our  run- 
ning account  for  porter  at  the  public- 
house  by  such  inexplicable  items  as 
"Quartern  rum  8hrub(Mrs.  C.),"  "Half- 
quartern  gin  and  cloves  (Mrs.  C.)," 
"  Glass  rum  and  peppermint  (Mrs.  C.)," 
—  the  parenthesis  always  referring  to 
Dora,  who  was  supposed,  it  appeared 
on  explanation,  to  have  imbibed  the 
whole  of  these  refi^shments. 

One  of  our  first  #eats  in  the  house- 
keeping way  was  a  little  dinner  to  Trad- 
dies.  I  met  him  in  town,  and  asked 
him  to  walk  out  with  me  that  afternoon. 
He  readily  consenting,  I  wrote  to  Dora» 
saying  I  would  bring  him  home.  It 
was  pleasant  weather,  and  on  the  road 
we  made  my  domestic  happiness  the 
theme  of  conversation.  Traddles  was 
very  full  of  it ;  and  said,  that,  picturing 
himself  with  such  a  home,  and  Sophy 
waiting  and  preparing  for  him,  he  could 
think  of  nothing  wanting  to  complete 
his  bliss. 

I  could  not  have  wished  for  a  prettier 
little  wife  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
table,  but  I  certainly  could  have  wished, 
when  we  sat  down,  for  a  little  more 
room.  I  did  not  know  how  it  was,  but 
though  there  were  only  two  of  us,  we 
were  at  onco  always  cramped  for  room. 


and  yet  had  alwavs  room  enough  ^\m)t 
everything  in.  I  suspect  it  may  have 
been  because  nothing  nad  a  place  of  its 
own,  except  Jip's  pagoda,  whidi  invarir. 
ably  blocked  up  the  main  thorougfa&ncL 
On  the  present  occasion,  Traddles  was 
so  henmied  in  by  the  pagoda  and  thft 
guitar-case,  and  Dora's  flower-paintings 
and  my  writing-table,  that  I  had  serious 
doubts  of  the  possibility  of  his  using  his 
knife  and  fork ;  but  he  protested,  with 
bis  own  good-humor,  "Oceans  of  roon^ 
C<^erfield  I    I  assure  you,  oceans  \  " 

There  was  another  thing  I  could 
have  wished,  namely,  that  Tip  Ind 
never  been  encouraged  to  walk  about 
the  tablecloth  during  dinner.  I  began 
to  think  tha:e  was  something  disorder-r 
ly  in  his  bein^  there  at  all,  even  if  he 
had  not  been  m  the  habit  of  putting  his 
foot  in  the  salt  or  the  melted-butten 
On  this  occasion  he  seemed  to  think  he 
was  introduced  expressly  to  keep  Trad- 
dles at  bay ;  and  ne  barked  at  my  old 
fnend,  and  made  short  runs  at  his  platen 
with  such  undaunted  pertinacity,  that 
he  may  be  said  to  have  engrossed  the 
conversation. 

However,  as  I  knew  how  tender^ 
hearted  my  dear  Dora  was,  and  how 
sensitive  she  would  be  to  any^  slight 
upon  her  favorite,  I  hinted  no  objectioB* 
For  similar  reasons  I  made  no  ailusioti 
to  the  skirmishing  plates  up<m  the  floor  2 
or  to  the  disreputable  appearance  of 
the  castors,  which  were  all  at  sixes  aad 
sevens,  and  looked  drunk ;  or  to  the 
further  blockade  of  Traddles  by  wanr 
dering  vegetable  dishes  and  jugs.  X 
could  not  help  wondering  in  my  ow« 
mind,  as  I  contemplated  the  boiled  leg 
of  mutton  before  me,  previous  to  candi^ 
it,  how  it  came  to  paiss  that  our  iointft 
of  meat  were  of  such  .extraordinar3p 
shapes,  and  whether  our  butcher  coik- 
tracted  for  all  the  deformed  sheep  that 
came  into  the  world ;  but  I  kept  my  re- 
flections to  myself. 

"  My  love, '^  said  I  to  Dora,  "what 
have  you  got  in  that  dish  ? " 

I  could  not  imagine  why  Dora  had 
been  making  tempting  little  ^ces  4t 
me,  as  if  she  wanted  to  kiss  me. 

"Oysters,  dear,"  said  Dora,  timidly* 

"Was  that  your  thought?"  said  \ 
delighted. 
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•  **Yfc^y^,  Doady,"  said  Dora. 
.'  "  There  never  was  a  happier  one  I  " 
I  exclaimed,  laying  down  the  carving- 
knife  and  fork.  ^*  There  is  nothing 
Traddles  likes  so  much  I  " 
-  "Ye-yes,  Doady,"  said  Dora,  "and 
so  I  boaght  a  beautiful  little  barrel  of 
Ihem,  smd  the  man  said  they  were  very 
good.  But  I  —  I  am  afraid  there 's 
something  the  matter  with  them.  They 
don't  seem  right."  Here  Dora  shook 
her  head,  and  diamonds  twinkled  in  her 
eyes. 

shells,"  said  I. 


'They   are   only   opened    in    both 
ills,"  said  I.     "Tj'      ' 
my  love." 


rake  the  top  one  off, 


*  But  it  won't  come  off,'*  said  Dora, 
trying  very  hard,  and  looking  very  much 
distressed." 

-  "Do  you  know,  Copperfield,"  said 
Traddles,  cheerfully  examining  the 
dish,  "I  think  it  is  in  consequence  — 
they  are  capital  oysters,  but  I  think  it 
is  in  consequence  —  of  their  never  hav- 
ing been  opened." 

-  They  never  had  been  opened ;  and 
w«  had  no  oyster-knives, — and  could  n't 
have  used  them  if  we  had ;  so  we 
looked  at  the  oysters  and  ate  the  mut- 
ton. At  least  we  ate  as  much  of  it  as 
was  done,  and  made  up  with  capers. 
If  I  had  permitted  him,  I  am  satisfied 
that  Traddles  would  have  make  a  per- 
fect savage  of  himself,  and  eaten  a 
plateful  of  raw  meat,  to  express  enjoy- 
ment of  the  repast ;  but  I  would  hear 
6i  no  such  immolation  on  the  altar  of 
fidendship ;  and  we  bad  a  course  of  ba- 
con instead ;  there  happening,  by  good 
fiM-tune,  to  be  cold  bacon  in  the  larder. 

My  poor  little  wife  was  in  such  afflic- 
tion when  she  thought  I  should  be  an- 
noyed, and  in  such  a  state  of  joy  when 
she  found  I  was  not,  that  the  dtscomfi- 
tare  I  had  subdued  very  soon  vanished, 
and  we  passed  a  happy  evening ;  Dora 
sitting  with  her  arm  on  my  chair,  while 
Traddles  and  I  discussed  a  glass  of 
^nes  and  taking  every  opportunity  of 
whispering  in  my  ear  that  it  was  so  good 
of  me  not  to  be  a  cruel,  cross  old  ooy. 
By  and  by  she  made  tea  for  us ;  which 
it  was  so  pretty  to  see  her  do,  as  if  she 
was  busying  herself  with  a  set  of  doll's 
tsa-tbines,  that  I  was  not  particular 
about   the   quality   of   the   bevemge. 


Then  Traddles  and  I  played  a  game  or 
two  at  cribbagc :  and  Dora  singing  to 
the  guitar  the  while,  it  seemed  to  me  as 
if  our  courtship  and  marriage  were  a 
tender  dream  of  mine,  and  the  night 
when  I  first  listened  to  her  voice  were 
not  yet  over. 

When  Traddles  went  away,  and  I 
came  back  into  the  parlor  firom  seeinjg 
him  out,  my  wife  planted  her  chair 
close  to  mine,  and  sat'  down  by  my 
side. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  she  said.  "  Will 
you  try  to  teach  me,  Doady  ?  " 

"  I  must  teach  myself  first,  Dora," 
said  I.     "  I  am  as  bad  as  you,  love." 

"  Ah  !  But  you  can  learn,"  she  re- 
turned ;  "  and  you  are  a  clever,  devo' 
man ! " 

"  Nonsense,  Mouse  I "  said  I. 

"I  wish,"  resumed  my  wife,  after  a 
long  silence,  "that  I  could  have  gone 
down  into  the  country  for  a  whole  year, 
and  lived  with  Agnes !  " 

Her « hands  were  clasped  up<»i  my 
shoulder,  and  her  chin  rested  on  them, 
and  her  blue  eyes  looked  quietly  into 
mine. 

"  Why  so  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  think  she  might  have  improved 
me,  and  I  think  I  might  have  learnt 
firom  her,**  said  Dora. 

"  All  in  good  time,  my  love.  Agnes 
has  had  her  father  to  take  care  or  for 
these  many  years,  you  should  remem- 
ber. Even  when  she  was  quite  a  child, 
she  was  the  Agnes  whom  we  know,'* 
said  I. 

"  Will  you  call  me  a  name  I  want  you 
to  call  me  ? "  inquired  Dora,  without 
moving. 

"  What  is  it  ? "  I  asked  with  a  smile. 

"It's  a  stupid  name,"  she.  said, 
shaking  her  curls  for  a  moment. 
"Child-wife." 

I  laughingly  asked  my  child-wife  what  . 
her  fancy  was  in  desiring  to  be  so 
called.  She  answered  without  moving, 
otherwise  than  as  the  arm  I  twined 
about  her  may  have  brought  her  blue 
eyes  nearer  to  me,  — 

"  I  don't  mean,  you  silly  fellow,  that 

Stu  should  use  the  name,  instead  of 
ora.  I  only  mean  that  you  should 
think  of  me  that  wa^.  When  you  are 
going  to  be  angry  with  me,  say  to  your* 


a  long  time  ago,  that  she  would  make 
but  a  child-wife  I '  When  you  miss 
what  I  should  like  to  be,  and  I  think 
can  never  be,  say,  '  Still  my  foolish 
child- wife  loves  me ! '  For  indeed  I  do." 

I  had  not  been  seriou's  with  her,  hav- 
ing no  idea,  until  now,  that  she  was 
serious  herself.  But  her  affectionate 
nature  was  so  happy  in  what  I  now  said 
to  her  with  my  whole  heart,  that  her 
face  became  a  laughing  one  before  her 
glittering  eyes  were  dry.^  She  was  soon 
my  child-wife  indeed  ;  sitting  down  on 
the  floor  outside  the  Chinese  House, 
ringing  all  the  little  bells  one  after  an- 
other, to  punish  Jip  for  his  recent  bad 
behavior  ;  while  Jip  lay  blinking  in  the 
doorway  with  his  head  out,  even  too 
lazy  to  be  teased. 

This  appeal  of  Dora's  made  a  strong 
impression  on  me.  I  look  back  on  the 
time  I  write  of;  I  invoke  the  innocent 
figure  that  I  dearly  loved,  to  come  out 
from  the  mists  and  shadows  of  the  past, 
and  turn  its  gentle  head  towards  me 
once  again  ;  and  I  can  still  declare  that 
this  one  little  speech  was  constantly  in 
my  memory.  I  may  not  have  used  it  to 
the  best  account :  I  was  young  and  in- 
experienced ;  but  1  never  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  its  artless  pleading. 

Dora  told  me,  shortly  afterwards, 
that  she  was  going  to  be  a  wonderfiil 
housekeeper.  Accordingly,  she  pol- 
ished the  tablets,  pointed  the  pencil, 
bought  an  immense  account-book,  care- 
fully stitched  up  with  a  needle  and 
thread  all  the  leaves  df  the  cookery- 
'  book  which  Jip  had  torn,  and  made 
quite  a  desperate  little  attempt  "to  be 
—  "  *'  as  she  called  it.     But  the  figures 


had  the  old  obstinate  propensity, — 
they  would  not  add  up.  When  she 
had  entered  two  or  three  laborious 
items  in  the  account-book,  Jip  would 
walk  over  the  page,  wagging  his  tail, 
and  smear  them  aU  out  Her  own  little 
right-hand  middle  finger  got  steeped  to 
the  very  bone  in  ink  ;  and  I  think  that 
was  the  only  decided  result  obtained. 

Sometimes,  of  an  evening,  when  I 
was  at  home  and  at  work,  —  for  I  wrote 
a  good  deal  now,  and  was  beginning  in 
a  small  way  to  be  known  as  a  writer,  — 


of'^all,  she  would  bring  out  the  immense 
account-book,  and  lay  it  down  upon 
the  table,  with  a  deep  sigh.  Then  she 
would  open  it  at  the  place  where  Jip 
had  made  it  illegible  last  nieht,  andc^ 
Jip  up  to  look  at  his  mbdeeds.  This 
would  occasion  a  diversion  in  Jip^s  fii- 
vor,  and  some  inking  of  his  nose,  per- 
haps, as  a  penalty.  Then  she  would  tell 
Jip  to  lie  down  on  the  table  instantly, 
"  like  a  lion, "  —  which  was  one  of  hik 
tricks,  though  I  cannot  say  the  likeness 
was  striking,  ■=—  and,  if  he  were  in  an 
obedient  humor,  he  would  obey.  Then 
she  would  take  up  a  pen,  and  begin  to 
write,  and  find  a  hair  in  it.  Then  she 
would  take  up  another  pen,  and  begin 
to  write,  and  find  that  it  spluttered. 
Then  she  would  take  up  another  pen, 
and  begin  to  write,  and  say  in  a  low 
voice,  "  O,  it  *s  a  talking  pen,  and  will 
disturb  Doady  i  "  And  then  she  would 
give  it  up  as  a  bad  job,  and  put  the  ac- 
count-book away,  after  pretending  to 
crush  the  lion  with  it. 

Or,  if  she  were  in  a  very  sedate  and 
senous  state  of  mind,  she  would  sit  do«m 
with  the  tablets,  and  a  little  basket  of 
bills  and  other  documents,  which  looked 
more  like  curi-papers  than  anything 
else,  and  endeavor  to  get  some  result 
out  of  them.  After  severely  comparmg 
one  with  another,  and  making  entries 
on  the  tablets,  and  blotting  them  out, 
and  counting  all  the  fingers  of  her  left 
hand  over  and  over  again,  backwards 
and  forwards,  she  would  be  so  vexed 
and  discouraged,  and  would  look  so  on- 
happy,  that  it  gave  me  pain  to  see  her 
bnent  face  clouded,  —  and  for  me  I  — 
and  I  would  go  sofUy  to  her,  and  sayi  — 

"  What 's  the  matter,  Dora?  " 

Dora  would  look  up  hopelessly,  and 
reply,  "  They  won't  come  right  They 
make  my  head  ache  so.  And  they 
won't  do  anything  I  want  I  " 
•  Then  I  would  say,  "  Now  let  us  try 
together.     Let  me  show  you,  Dora." 

Then  I  would  commence  a  practical 
demonstration,  to  which  Dora  would 
pay  profound  attention,  perhaps  for  five 
minutes ;  when  she  would  bejgin  to  be 
dreadfidly  tired,  and  would  hghten  the 
subject  by  curling  my  hair,  or  txying 
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the  efiect  of  my  fac«  with  my  shirt-col- 
lar turned  down.  If  I  tacitly  checked 
this  playfulness,  and  persisted,  she 
would  look  so  scared  and  disconso- 
late, as  she  became  more  and  more  be- 
wildered, that  the  remembrance  of  her 
natural  gayety  when  I  first  strayed  into 
her  path,  and  of  her  being  mv  child- 
wife,  would  come  reproachfullv  upon 
me  ;  and  I  would  lay  the  peqcil  down, 
and  call  for  the  guitar. 

X  had  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do,  and 
had  many  anxieties,  but  the  same  con- 
siderations made  me  keep  them  to  my- 
self. I  am  &r  from,  sure,  now,  that  it 
was  right  to  do  this,  but  I  did  it  for  my 
child-wife's  sake.  I  search  my  breast, 
and  I  commit  its  secrets,  if  I  know 
them,  without  any  reservation  to  this 
paper.  The  old  unhappy  loss  or  want 
of  something  had,  I  am  conscious,  some 
place  in  my  heart ;  but  not  to  the  em- 
Ditterment  of  my  life.  When  I  walked 
alone  in  the  fine  weather,  and  thought 
of  the  summer  days  when  all  the  air 
had  been  filled  with  my  boyish  enchant- 
ment, I  did  miss  something  of  the  realiz- 
ation of  my  dreams ;  but  I  thought  it 
was  a  softened  glory  of  the  Past,  which 
nothing  could  have  thrown  upon  the 
present  time.  I  (Ud  feel,  sometimes, 
lor  a  little  while,  that  I  could  have 
wished  my  wife  had  been  my  counsel- 
lor ;  had  had  more  character  and  pur- 
F,  to  sustain  me  and  improve  me 
had  been  endowed  with  power  to 
up  the  void  which  somewhere 
seemed  to  be  about  me  ;  but  I  felt  as  if 
this  were  an  unearthly  consummation 
of  my  happiness,  that  never  had  been 
meant  to  be,  and  never  could  have 
been. 

I  was  a  boyish  husband  as  to  years. 
I  had  known  the  softening  influence  of 
no  other  sorrows  or  experiences  than 
those  recorded  in  these  leaves.  If  I 
did  any  wrong,  as  I  may  have  done 
much,  I  did  it  in  mistaken  love,  and  in 
my  want  of  wisdom.  I  write  the  exact 
truth.  It  would  avail  me  nothing  to 
extenuate  it  now. 

Thus  it  was  that  I  took  upon  myself 

the  toils  and  cares  of  our  life,  and  had 

no  partner  in  them.    We  lived  much  as 

-  before,  in  reference  to  our  scrambling 

household  arrangements;  but  I  had  got 


used  to  those ;  and  Dora,  I  was  pleased 
to  see,  was  seldom  vexed  now.  She  was 
bright  and  cheerful  in  the  old  childish 
way,  loved  me  dearly,  and  was  happy 
with  her  old  trifles. 

When  the  debates  were  heavy,  —  I 
mean  as  to  length,  not  quality,  for  in 
the  last  respect  they  were  not  often 
otherwise,  —  and  I  went  home  late, 
Dora  would  never  rest  when  she  heaid 
my  footsteps,  but  would  always  come 
down  stairs  to  meet  me.  W^hen  my 
evenings  were  unoccupied  by  the  pur- 
suit for  which  I  had  qualified  myself 
with  so  much  pains,  and  I  was  engaged 
in  writing  at  home,  she  would  sit  quietly 
near  me,  however  late  the  hour,  and  be 
so  mute  that  I  would  often  think  she 
had  dropped  asleep.  But  generally, 
when  I  raised  my  head,  I  saw  her  blue 
eyes  looking  at  me  with  the  quiet  atten- 
tion of  which  I  have  already  spoken. 

"O  what  a  weary  boy  t "  said  Dora 
one  night  when  I  met  her  eyes  as  I  was 
shutting  up  my  desk. 

"  What  a  weary  girl  I "  said  I. 
"  That 's  more  to  the»  purpose.  You 
must  go  to  bed  another  time,  my  love. 
It 's  far  too  late  for  you." 

*'  No,  don't  send  me  to  bed  I "  plead- 
ed Dora,  coming  to  my  side.  '^Pray 
don't  do  that  1 " 

"  Dora  1 " 

To  my  amazement  she  was  sobbing 
on  my  neck. 

*'  Not  well,  my  dear !  not  happy  I  " 

"  Yes  I  qmte  well,  and  very  happy  I " 
said  Dora.  **  But  say  you  'U  let  me  stop 
and  see  you  write." 

"  Why,  what  a  sight  for  such  bright 
eyes  at  midnight ! "  I  replied. 

"  Are  they  bright,  though  ? "  returned 
Dora,  laughing.  **  I  'm  so  glad  they  're 
bright." 

*^LittleVanityI"saidI. 

But  it  was  not  vanity;  it  was  only 
harmless  delight  in  my  admiration,  i 
knew  that  very  well,  before  she  told 
me  so. 

"  If  you  think  them  pretty,  say  I  may 
always  stop  and  see  you  write  1 "  said 
Dora.  "Z>0  you  think  them  pret- 
ty?" 

"Very  pretty." 

"Then  let  me  always  stop  and  see 
you  write." 
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briehtness,  Dora." 

"Yes  it  will!  Because,  vou  clever 
boy,  you  'II  not  forget  me  then,  while 
you  are  full  of  silent  fencies.  Will  you 
mind  it,  if  I  sav  something  very,  very 
silly?  —  more  than  usual?"  inquired 
Dora,  peeping  over  my  shoulder  into 
my  face. 

'  "  What  wonderful  thing  is   that  ?  '* 
said  I. 

"  Please  let  me  hold  the  pens? "  said 
Dora.  *'  I  want  to  have  something  to 
do  with  all  those  many  hours  when  you 
are  so  indostrious.  May  I  hold  the 
pens?" 

The  remembrance  of  her  pretty  joy, 
when  I  said  yes,  brings  tears  into  my 
eyes.  The  next  time  I  sat  down  to 
write,  and  regularly  afterwards,  she  sat 
in  her  old  place,  with  a  spare  bundle 
of  pens  at  her  side.  Her  triumph  in 
this  connection  with  my  work,  and  her 
delight  when  I  wanted'  a  new  pen,  — 
which  I  very  often  feigned  to  do,  — 
suggested  to  me  a  new  way  of  pleasing 
my  child-wife.  I  occasionally  made  a 
pretence  of  wanting  a  page  or  two  of 
manuscript  copied.  Then  Dora  was  in 
her  glory.  The  preparations  she  made 
for  this  great  work,  the  aprons  she  put 
on,  the  bibs  she  borrowed  from  the 
kitchen  to  keep  off  the  ink,  the  time 
she  took,  the  innumerable  stoppages 
she  made  to  have  a  laugh  with  j[ip  as 
if  he  understood  it  all.  Tier  conviction 
that  her  work  was  incomplete  unless 
she  signed  her  name  at  the  end,  and 
the  way  in  which  she  would  bring  it  to 
me,  like  a  school-copy,  and  then,  when 
I  praised  it,  clasp  me  round  the  neck, 
are  touching  recculections  to  me,  simple 
as  they  might  appear  to  other  men. 

She  took  possession  of  the  keys  soon 
after  this,  and  went  jingling  atiout  the 
house  with  the  whole  bunch  in  a  little 
basket,  tied  to  her  slender  waist.  I 
seldom  foimd  that  the  places  to  which 
they  belonged  were  locked,  or  that  they 
were  of  anv  use  except  as  a  plaything 
for  Jip,  —  but  Dora  was  pleased,  and 
that  pleased  me.  She  was  quite  satis- 
fied that  a  good  deal  was  effected  by 
this  make-believe  of  housekeeping ;  and 
""f^s  as  merry  as  if  we  had  been  keeping 
a  baby-h9tt«e,  for  a  joke. 


less  affectionate  to  my  aunt  than  to  me, 
and  often  told  her  of  the  time  when  she 
was  afraid  she  was  "  a  cross  old  thing.  ** 
I  never  saw  my  aunt  unbend  more  sy'S* 
tematically  to  any  one.  She  courted 
Jip,  though  Jip  never  responded  ;  lis* 
tened,  day  after  dav,  to  the  guitar^ 
though  I  am  afraid  she  had  no  taste  for 
music :  never  attacked  the  Incapables, 
though  the  temptation  must  have  been 
severe ;  went  wonderfril  distances  otr 
foot  to  purchase,  as  surprises,  any  tri- 
fles that  she  found  out  Dora  wanted  j 
and  never  came  in  by  the  garden,  and 
missed  her  from  the  room,  but  she 
would  call  out,  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
in  a  voice  that  sounded  cheerfrilly  au 
over  the  house,  — 
"  Where 's  Little  Blossom  ?  " 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

MR.  DICK  FULFILS  MY  AUNT's  PRE- 
DICTIONS. 

It  was  some  time  now,  since  I  had 
left  the  Doctor.  Living  in  his  neighbor- 
hood, I  saw  him  frequently;  and  we 
all  went  to  his  house  on  two  or  threi^ 
occasions  to  dinner  or  tea.  The  CMd" 
Soldier  was  in  permanent  quarters  un- 
der the  Doctor's  roof.  She  was  exactr. 
ly  the  same  as  ever,  and  the  same  im- 
mortal butterflies  hovered  over  her  cap. 

Like  some  other  mothers,  whom  T 
have  known  in  the  course  of  my  life,' 
Mrs.  Markleham  was  far  more  fond  of 
pleasure  than  her  daughter  was.  She 
required  a  great  deal  of  amusement, 
and,  like  a  deep  old  soldier,  pretended, 
in  consulting  her  own  inclinations,  to 
be  devoting  herself  to  her  child.  The 
Doctor^s  desire  that  Annie  should  be 
entertained  was  therefore  particularly* 
acceptable  to  this  excellent  parent, 
who  expressed  unqualified  approval  of 
his  discretion. 

I  have  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  she: 
probed  the  Doctor's  wound  without 
knowing  it.  Meaning  nothing  bat  a 
certain  matured  frivolity  and  selfish* 
ness,  not  always  inseparable  from  full- 
blown years,  I  think  sae  confirmed  him' 
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In.  his  fear  that  he  was  a  constraint  upon 
his  young  wife,  and  that  there  was  no 
congeniality  of  feeHng  between  them, 
by  so  strongly  commending  his  design 
Ot  lightening  the  load  of  her  life. 

"  My  dear  soul,"  she  said  to  him  one 
day  when  I  was  present,  "you  know 
there  is  no  doubt  it  would  be  a  little 
for  Annie  to  be  always  shut  up 


^P 


The  Doctor  nodded  his  benevolent 
head. 

"  When  she  comes  to  her  mother's 
age,"  said  Mrs.  Markleham,  with  a 
flourish  of  her  fan,  "  then  it  '11  be  an- 
other thing.  You  might  put  me  into  a 
Jail,  with  genteel  society  and  a  rubber, 
and  I  should  never  care  to  come  out. 
But  1  am  not  Annie,  you  know ;  and 
Annie  is  not  her  mother." 

"  Surely,  surely,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"  You  are  the  best  of  creatures,  —  no, 
I  beg  your  pardon  1 "  for  the  Doctor 
made  a  gesture  of  deprecation,  "  I 
must  say  before  your  &ce,  as  I  aJways 
say  behind  your  back,  you  are  the  best 
of  creatures ;  but  of  course  you  don't 
—  now  do  you  ?  —  enter  into  the  same 
pursuits  and  fancies  as  Annie  ?  " 

. "  No,'*  said  the  Doctor,  in  a  sorrow- 
fill  tone. 

"  No,  of  coiurse  not,"  retorted  the 
Old  Soldier.  "Take  your  Dictionary, 
&r  example.  What  a  useful  work  a 
Dictionary  Is  I  What  a  necessary  work! 
The  meanings  of  words  I  Without  Doc- 
tor Johnson,  or  somebody  of  that  sort, 
we  might  have  been  at  this  present 
moment  calling  an  Italian-iron  a  bed- 
stead. But  we  can't  expect  a  Diction- 
ary—  especially  when  it 's  making  —  to 
interest  Annie,  can  we  ?  " 

The  Doctor  shook  his  head. 

"  And  that 's  why  I  so  much  ap- 
prove," said  Mrs.  Markleham,  tapping 
nim  on  the  shoulder  with  her  shut-up 
&n,  "of  your  thoughtfiilness.  It  shows 
that  you  don't  expect,  as  many  elderly 
people  do  expect,  old  heads  on  young 
shoulders.  You  have  studied  Annie's 
character,  and  you  understand  it. 
That 's  what  I  find  so  charming  I " 

Even  the  calm  and  patient  face  of  Doc' 
tor  Strong  expressed  some  little  sense 
of  pain,  I  thought,' under  the  infliction 
of  these  compliments. 


"  Therefore,  nay  dear  Doctor,"  said 
the  Soldier,  giving  him  several  affec- 
tionate taps,  "you  may  command  me, 
at  all  times  and  seasons.  Now,  do 
understand  that  I  am  entirely  at  your 
service.  I  am  ready  to  go  with  Annie 
to  operas,  concerts,  exhibitions,  all 
kinds  of  places;  and  you  shall  never 
find  that  I  am  tired.  Duty,  my  dear 
Doctor,  before  every  consideration  in 
the  universe  ! " 

She  was  as  good  as  her  word.  She 
was  one  of  those  people  who  can  bear  a 
ereat  deal  of  pleasure,  and  she  never 
flinched  in  her  perseverance  in  the 
cause.  She  seldom  got  hold  of  the 
newspaper  (which  she  settled  herself 
down  in  the  softest  chair  in  the  house 
to  read,  through  an  eye-glass,  everyday 
for  two  hoursX  but  she  found  out  some- 
thing that  she  was  certain  Annie  would 
like  to  see.  It  was  in  vain  for  Annie  to 
protest  that  she  was  weary  of  such 
thinga  Her  mother's  remonstrance 
always  was,  "  Now,  my  dear  Annie,  I 
am  sure  you  know  better ;  and  I  must 
tell  you,  my  love,  that  you  are  not  mak- 
ing a  proper  return  for  the  kindness  of 
Doctor  Sft-ong." 

This  was  usually  said  in  the  Doctor's 
presence,  and  appeared  to  me  to  consti-  • 
tute  Annie's  principal  inducement  for 
withdrawing  her  objections  when  she 
made  any.  But  in  general  she  resigned 
herself  to  her  mother,  and  went  where 
the  Old  Soldier  would. 

It  rarely  happened  now  that  Mr. 
Maldon  accompanied  them.  Some- 
times my  aunt  and  Dora  were  invited 
to  do  so,  and  accepted  the  invitation. 
Sometimes  Dora  only  was  asked.  The 
time  had  been  when  I  should  have  been 
uneasy  in  her  going;  but  reflection 
on  what  had  passed  that  former  night, 
in  the  Doctor's  study,  had  made  a 
change  in  my  mistrust  I  believed  that 
the  Doctor  was  right,  and  I  had  no 
worse  suspicions. 

My  aunt  rubbed  her  nose  sometimes 
when  she  happened  to  be  alone  with 
me,  and  said  she  couldn't  make  it  out ; 
she  wished  they  were  happier;  she 
did  n't  think  our  military  firiend  (so  she 
always  called  the  Old  Soldier)  mended 
the  matter  at  all.    My  aunt  further  ex-  ^ 

pressed  her  opimon,**^  that  if  our  milita-         fl 


for  May-day,  it  would  look  like  the  be- 
ginning of  something  sensible  on  her 
part" 

But  her  abiding  reliance  was  on  Mr. 
Dick.  That  man  had  evidently  an  idea 
in  his  head,  she  said ;  and  if  he  could 
only  once  pen  it  up  into  a  comer,  which 
was  his  great  difnculty,  he  would  dis- 
tinguish himself  in  some  extraordinary 
manner. 

Unconscious  of  this  prediction,  Mr. 
Dick  continued  to  occupy  precisely  the 
same  ground  in  reference  to  the  Doctor 
and  to  Mrs.  Strong.  He  seemed  neither 
to  advance  nor  to  recede.  He  appeared 
to  have  settled  into  hi»  original  founda- 
tion, like  a  building ;  and  I  must  con- 
fess that  my  faith  in  his  ever  moving 
was  not  much  greater  tlian  if  he  had 
been  a  building. 

But  one  night,  when  I  had  been 
married  some  months,  Mr.  Dick  put 
his  head  into  the  parlor,  where  I  was 
writing  alone  (Dora  having  gone  out 
with  m^  aunt  to  take  tea  with  the  two 
little  birds),  and  said  with  a  significant 
cough,  —  • 

"You  could  n't  speak  to  me  without 
inconveniencing  yourself  Trotwood,  I 
am  afraid?" 

"Certainly,  Mr.  Dick,"  said  I; 
"  come  in  1 " 

"Trotwood,"  said  Mr.  Dick,  la3ring 
his  finger  on  the  side  of  his  nose,  after 
he  had  shaken  hands  with  me,  "be- 
fore I  sit  down,  I  wish  to  make  an  ob- 
servation.   You  know  your  aunt  ?  " 

"  A  little,"  I  replied. 

"She  is  the  most  wonderful  woman 
in  the  world,  sir  !  " 

^  After  the  delivery  of  this  communica- 
tion, which  he  shot  out  of  himself  as  if 
he  were^  loaded  with  it,^  Mr.  Dick  sat 
down  with  greater  gravity  than  usual, 
and  looked  at  me. 

"  Now,  boy,"  said  Mr.  Dick,  "  I  am 
going  to  put  a  question  to  you."^ 

"  As  many  as  you  please,"  said  I. 

"What  do  you  consider  me,  sir?" 
asked  Mr.  Dick,  folding  his  arms. 

"  A  dear  old  friend,"  said  I. 

"Thank  you,  Trotwood,"  returned 
Mr,  Dick,  laughing,  and  reaching 
across  in    high  glee  to  ^hake   hands 


in  this  respect?"  touching  his  fore- 
head. 

I  was  puzzled  how  te  answer,  but  He 
helped  me  with  a  word. 

"Weak? "said  Mr.  Dick. 

"Well,"  I  reified, dubiously,  "rathef- 

"  Exactly  I "  cried  Mr.  Dick,  who 
seemed  qiute  enchanted  by  niy  replyi 
"That  is,  Trotwood,  when  they  took 
some  of  the  trouble  out  of  you'kn6i)f^ 
who's  head,  and  put  it  youJuxow  tvlitimj 
there  was  a  —  "  Mr.  Dick  made  bki 
two  hands  revolve  very  fast  about  each 
other  a  great  number  of  times,  and  IJien 
brought  them  into  collision,  and  roUeid 
them  over  and  over  one  anoUier,  to  ex- 
press confusion.  "  There  was  that  sott 
of  thing  done  to  me  somehow  ?    Eh  ?  *• 

I  nodded  at  him,  and  he  nodded  back 
again. 

"In  short,  boy,"  said  Mr.  Dick^ 
dropping  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  "  I  ana 
simple.*' 

I  would  have  qualified  that  ccmcl^^ 
sion,  but  he  stopped  me. 

"  Yes  I  am  I  She  pretends  I  am  not: 
She  won't  hear  of  it ;  but  I  am.  I 
know  I  am.  If  she  had  n't  stood  eof 
fiiend,  sir,  I  should  have  been  shut  op,, 
to  lead  a  dismal  life  these  many  years. 
But  I  '11  provide  for  her  I  I  never 
spend  the  copying  money.  I  put  it  'in 
a  box.  I  have  made  a  Dnll.  I  '11  leave 
it  all  to  her.  She  shall  be  rich,--« 
noble  I " 

Mr,  Dick  took  out  his  pocket-hand* 
kerchief,  and  wiped  his  eyes.  He  then 
folded  it  up  with  great  care,  pressed: it 
smooth  between  his  two  hanc^  piit! 
it  in  his  pocket,  and  seemed  to  put  my 
aunt  away  with  it. 

"  Now  you  are  a  scholar,  Trotwood,"^ 
said  Mr.  Dick.  "You  are  a  fine^ 
scholar.  You  know  what  a  learned 
man,  what  a  great  man,  the  Doctor  is. 
You  know  vvnat  honor  he  has  always 
done  me.  Not  proud  in  his  wisdom^ 
Humble,  humble, — condescending  even 
to  poor  Dick,  who  is  sinaple  and  knows 
nothing.  I  have  sent  his  name  up,  on': 
a  scrap  of  paper,  to  the  kite,  along  the 
string,  when  it  has 'been  in  the  sky, 
imoni;  iij.;   i.i:k%.     The  kUe  has  bWu 
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glad  to  receive  it,  sir,  and  the  sky  has 
Seen  brijghter  with  it." 

I  dehghted  him  by  saying,  most 
heartily,  that  the  Doctor  was  deserv- 
ing of  our  best  respect  and  highest  es- 
teem. 

"  And  his  beautiful  wife  is  a  star," 
«aidMr.  Dick.  "  A  shining  star.  I  have 
seen  her  shine,  sir.  But,"  bringing  his 
chair  nearer  and  laying  one  hand  upon 
my  knee,  " clouds,  sir,  —  clouds." 

I  answered  the  solicitude  which  his 
face  expressed,  -by  conveying  the  same 
»pressK>n  into  my  own,  and  shaking 
iay  head. 

"What  clouds? "  said  Mr.  Dick. 

He  looked  so  wistfully  into  my  £ice, 
Und  was  so  anxious  to  understand,  that 
I  took  great  pains  to  answer  him  slow- 
ly and  £stinct]y,  as  I  might  have  en- 
tered on  an  explanation  to  a  child. 

"  There  is  some  unfortunate  division 
between  them,"  I  replied.  "  Some  un- 
happy cause  of  separation.  A  secret. 
H  may  be  inseparable  from  the  discrep- 
ancy in  their  years.  It  may  have  grown 
up  out  of  almost  nothing." 

Mr.  Dick,  who  told-  oflf  every  sen- 
tence with  a  thoughtful  nod,  paused 
when  i  had  done,  and  sat  considering, 
with  his  eyes  upon  my  face,  and  his 
hauid  upon  my  knee. 

"Doctor  not  angry  with  her,  Trot- 
vood  ? "  he  said,  after  some  time. 

"  No.    Devoted  to  her." 
'  "  Then  I  have  got  it,  boy  I "  said  Mr. 
Dick. 

The  sudden  exultation  with  which  he 
slapped  me  on  the  knee,  and  leaned 
bock  in  his  chair,  with  his  eyebrows 
Med  up  as  high  as  he  could  possibly 
lift  them,  made  me  think  him  farther 
out  of  his  wits  than  ever.  He  became 
as  suddenly  grave  ag;ain,  and,  leaning 
fbrward  as  before,  said,  —  first  respect- 
folly  taking  out  his  pocket-handker- 
chief, as  if  it  really  did  represent  my 
aunt,  — 

"  Most  wonderful  woman  in  the 
world,  Trotwood.  Why  has  she  done 
nothing  to  set  things  ri^ht  ?  " 

"  Too  delicate  and  difficult  a  subject 
for  such  interference,"  I  replied. 

"  Fine  scholar,"  said  Mr.  Dick,  touch- 
ing me  with  his  finger.  "  Why  has  he 
don«  nothing  7  " 
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"  For  the  same  reason,"  I  returned. 

"  Then  I  have  got  it,  boy,"  said  Mr. 
Dick.  And  he  stood  up  before  me, 
more  exultingly  than  before,  nodding 
his  head,  and  striking  himself  repeatedly 
upon  the  breast,  until  one  might  have 
supposed  that  he  had  nearly  nodded 
and  struck  all  the  breath  out  of  his 
body. 

"A  poor  fellow  with  a  craze,  sir," 
said  Mr.  Dick,  "  a  simpleton,  a  weak- 
minded  person,  —  present  companv,  you 
know  1 "  striking  himself  again,  "  may 
do  what  wonderful  people  may  not  do. 
I  '11  bring  them  together,  boy,  I  '11  try. 
They'll  not  blame  me.  The;r'll  not 
object  to  nu.  They  '11  not  mind  what 
/  do,  if  it 's  wrong.  I  'm  only  Mr.  Dick. 
And  who  minds  Dick  ?  Dick  *s  nobody  ! 
Whoo  !  "  He  blew  a  slight,  contempt- 
uous breath,  as  if  he  blew  himself 
away. 

It  was  fortunate  he  had  proceeded  so 
far  with  his  mystery  ;  for  we  heard  the 
coach  stop  at  the  little  garden  gate, 
which  brought  my  aunt  and  Dora  home. 

"  Not  a  word,  boy !  "  he  pursued  in  a 
whisper ;  "  leave  all  the  blame  with 
Dick  —  simple  Dick  —  mad  Dick.  ^  I 
have  been  thinking,  sir,  for  some  time 
that  I  was  getting  it,  and  now  I  have 

fot  it.  After  what  you  have  said  to  me, 
am  sure  I  have  got  it.     All  ri^ht  I  " 

Not  another  word  did  Mr.  Dick  utter 
on  the  subject;  but  he  made  a  very 
telegraph  of  himself  for  the  next  half- 
hour  (to  the  great  disturbance  of  my 
aunt's  mind)  to  enjoin  inviolable  secrecy 
on  me. 

To  my  surprise  I  heard  no  more  about 
it  for  some  two  or  three  weeks,  though 
I  was  sufficiently  interested  in  the  result 
of  his  endeavors ;  descrying  a  strange 
gleam  of  good  sense  —  I  say  nothing  of 
good  feeling,  for  that  he  always  exhibited 
—  in  the  conclusion  to  which  he  had 
come.  At  last  I  began  to  believe,  that, 
in  the  flighty  and  unsettled  state  of  his 
mind,  he  had  either  forgotten  his  inten- 
tion or  abandoned  it. 

One  fair  evening,  when  Dora  was  not 
inclined  to  go  out,  my  aunt  and  I  strolled 
up  to  the  Doctor's  cottage.  It  was 
autumn,  when  there  were  no  debates  to 
vex  the  evening  air;  and  I  remember 
how  the  leaves  smelt  like  our  garden 
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at  Blnnderstone  as  we  trod  them  under 
foot,  and  bow  the  old,  unhappy  feeling 
seemed  to  go  by,  on  the  sighing  wind. 

It  was  twilignt  when  we  reached  the 
cottage.  Mrs.  Strong  was  just  coming 
out  of  the  garden,  where  Mr.  Dick  yet 
lingered,  busy  with  his  knife,  helping 
the  gardener  to  point  scmie  stakes.  The 
Doctor  was  engaged  with  some  one  in 
his  study ;  but  the  visitor  would  be  gone 
directly,  Mrs.  Strong  said,  and  b^ged 
us  to  remain  and  see  I]im.  We  went 
into  the  drawing-room  with  her,  and  sat 
down  by  the  darkening  window.  There 
was  never  an^  ceremony  about  the  visits 
of  such  old  mends  and  neighbors  as  we 
were. 

We  had  not  sat  here  many  minutes, 
when  Mrs^  Marklebam,  who  usually 
contrived  to  be  in  a  fiiss  about  some- 
thing, came  bustling  in,  with  her  news- 
paper in  her  hand,  and  said,  out  of 
breath,  "  My  goodness  gracious,  Annie, 
why  did  n*t  you  tell  me  there  was  some 
one  in  the  study  !  " 

"  My  dear  mamma,*'  she  quietly  re- 
turned, "  how  could  I  know  that  you 
desired  the  information  ? " 

**  Desired  the  information  !  "  said 
Mrs.  Markleham,  sinking  on  the  sofa. 
"  I  never  had  such  a  turn  in  all  my 
lifel" 

"  Have  you  been  to  the  study,  then, 
mamma  ?  "  asked  Annie. 

"  Been  to  the  study,  my  dear,"  she 
returned  emphatically.  "  Indeed  I 
have  !  I  came  upon  the  amiable  crea- 
ture —  if  you  *11  imagine  mjr  feelings, 
Miss  Trotwood  and  David — in  the  act 
of  making  his  will." 

Her  daughter  looked  round  from  the 
window  quickly. 

'/In  the  act,  my  dear  Annie,"  re- 
peated Mrs.  Markleham,  spreading  the 
newspaper  on  her  lap  like  a  tablecloth, 
and  patting  her  hands  upon  it,  "of 
making  his  last  Will  and  Testament. 
The  foresight  and  affection  of  the  dear ! 
I  must  tell  you  how  it  was.  I  really 
must,  in  justice  to  the  darling,  — ^^for  he 
is  nothing  less  I  —  tell  you  how  it  was. 
Perhaps  you  know.  Miss  Trotwood, 
that  there  is  never  a  candle  lighted  in 
this  house,  until  one's  eyes  are  literally 
fidline  out  of  one's  head  with  being 
stretched  to  read  the  paper.    And  that 


there  is  not  a  chair  in  this  house,  ta 
which  a  paper  can  be  what  /  call,  read* 
except  one  in  the  stut^.  This  took  me 
to  the  study,  where  I  saw  a  light  I 
opened  the  door.  In  company  with 
the  dear  Doctor  were  two  professional 

Eiople,  evidently  connected  with  the 
w,  and  they  were  all  three  standing 
at  the  table  ;  the  darUiig  Doctor  pen  ia 
hand.  'This  simply  exjiresses  thex^* 
said  the  Doctor,  —  Annie,  my  love, 
attend  to  the  very  words,  —  this  simply 
expresses,  then,  gentlemen,  the  con- 
fidence I  have  in  Mrs.  Stroi^,  and  gives 
her  all  unconditionally?'  One  of  the 
pofessional  people  replied,  '  And  gives 
her  all  unconditionally.'  Upon  that, 
with  the  natural  feelings  of  a  mother. 
I  said,  '  Good  God,  I  beg  your  pardon  I 
fell  over  the  dooi>step,  and  came  away 
through  the  little  back  passage  where 
the  pantry  is." 

Mrs.  Strong  opened  the  window,  and 
went  out  into  the  veranda,  where  she 
stood  leaning  against  a  pillar. 

"But  now  isn't  it,  Miss  Trotwood, 
is  n't  it,  David,  invigorating,"  said  Mrs. 
Markleham,  mechanically  following  her 
with  her  eyes,  "  to  find  a  man  at  Doc- 
tor Strong's  time  of  life,  with  the 
strength  of  mind  to  do  this  kind  of 
thin^  It  only  shows  how  right  I  was. 
I  said  to  Annie,  when  Doctor  Strong 
paid  a  very  flattering  visit  to  myself  ana 
made  her  the  subject  of  a  declaration 
and  an  offer,  I  said,  '  My  dear,  there  is 
no  doubt  whatever,  in  my  opinion,  with 
reference  to  a  suit^le  provision  for  you, 
that  Doctor  Strong  will  do  more  thaa 
he  binds  himself  to  do.' " 

Here  the'bell  rang,  and  we  heard  the 
sound  of  the  visitors'  feet  as  they.  wend( 
out. 

"  It 's  all  over,  no  doubt,"  said  the 
Old  Soldier,  after  listening.  "  The  dear 
creature  has  signed,  sealed,  and  deliv- 
ered, and  his  mind 's  at  rest  Well  \x 
may  be  1  What  a  mind  1  Annie,  my 
love,  I  am  going  to  the  study  with  my 
paper,  for  I  am  a  poor  creature  without 
news.  Miss  Trotwood,  David,  pray 
come  and  see  the  Doctor." 

I  was  conscious  of  Mr.  Dick's  stand- 
ing in  the  shadow  of  the  room,  shutting 
up  his  knife,  when  we  accompanied  h«r 
to  the  study ;  and  of  my  aunt  s  ruU»iDj{ 
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lier  noM  violently,  by  the  way,  as  a 
mild  vent  for  her  intolerance  of  our  mil- 
iary friend ;  but  who  got  first  into  the 
study,  or  how  Mrs.  Markleham  settled 
herself  in  a  moment  in  her  easy-chair, 
or  how  my  aunt  and  I  came  to  be  left  to- 
gether near  the  door  (unless  her  eyes 
IHPere  quicker  than  mine,  and  she  held 
ine  back)>  I  have  forgotten  if  I  ever 
knew.  But  this  I  know,  — that  we  saw 
the  Doctor  before  he  saw  us,  sitting  at 
his  table,  among  the  folio  volumes  in 
which  he  delighted,  resting  his  head 
calmly  on  his  hand.  That,  m  the  same 
fitioment,  we  saw  Mrs.  Strong  glide  in, 
pale  and  trembling.  That  Mr.  Dick 
sirpported  her  on  his  arm.  That  he 
kud  his  other  hand  upon  the  Doctor's 
arm,  causing  him  to  look  up  with  an 
abstracted  air.  That^  as  the  Doctor 
moved  his  head,  his  wife  dropped  down 
on  one  knee  at  his  feet,  and,  with  her 
bands  imploringly  lifted,  fixed  upon  his 
fiite  the  memorable  look  I  had  never 
forgotten.  That  at  this  sight  Mrs. 
Markleham  dropped  the  newspaper, 
and  stared  more  like  a  figure-head  in- 
tended for  a  ship  to  be  called  The  As- 
tonishment, than  anything  else  I  can 
think  of. 

The  gentleness  of  the  Doctor's  man- 
ner and  surprise,  the  dignity  that  min- 
ified with  tne  supplicating  attitude  of 
Yam  wife,  the  amiable  concern  of  Mr. 
Dick,  and  the  earnestness  with  which 
my  aunt  said  to  herself,  "  That  man 
mad  ! "  (triumphantly  expressive  of  the 
misery  from  which  she  had  saved  him), 
I  see  and  hear,  rather  than  remember, 
as  I  write  about  it. 

•'  Doctor  1 "  said  Mr.  Dick.  "  What 
x»  it  that 's  amiss  ?    Look  here  1 " 

"  Annie  !"  cried  the  Doctor.  "Not 
SC  my  feet,  my  dear  J " 

"  Yes  I "  she  said.  "  I  beg  and  pray 
that  no  one  will  leave  the  room.  O  m^ 
husband  and  father,  break  this  long  si- 
lence. Let  us  both  know  what  it  is 
that  has  come  between  us  I " 

Mrs.  Marklehamf  by  this  time  recov- 
ering the  power  of  speech,  and  seeming 
to  swell  with  family  pride  and  motherly 
indignation,  here  exclaimed,  "Annie, 
get  up  immediately,  and  don't  disgrace 
everjw>dy  belonging  to  you  by  hum- 
bling yourself  like  that,  unless  you  wish 


to  see  me  go  ofut  of  my  mind  on  the 
spot  I" 

"Mammal"  returned  Annie,  "waste 
no  words  on  me,  for  my  appeal  is  to 
my  husband,  and  even  you  are  nothing 
here." 

"  Nothing  I  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mar- 
kleham. "Me,  nothing  I  The  child  has 
taken  leave  of  her  senses.  Please  to 
get  me  a  glass  of  water ! " 

I  was  too  attentive  to  the  Doctor  and 
his  wife,  to  give  any  heed  to  this  re- 
quest ;  and  it  made  no  impression  on 
anybody  else;  so  Mrs.  Markleham 
panted,  stared,  and  £uiffed  herself. 

"  Aimie  I "  said  the  Doctor,  tenderly 
taking  her  in  his  hands.  "My  deart 
if  any  unavoidable  change  has  come,  in 
the  sequence  of  time,  upon  our  married 
life,  you  are  not  to  blame.  The  foult  is 
mine^  and  only  mine.  There  is  no 
change  in  my  affection,  admiration,  and 
respect  I  wish  to  make  you  happy. 
I  truly  love  amd  honor  you.  Rise,  An- 
nie, pray  1 " 

But  she  did  not  rise.  After  lotting 
at  him  for  a  little  while,  she  sank  down 
closer  to  him,  laid  her  arm  across  his 
knee,  and,  dropping  her  head  upon  it, 
said:  — 

"  If  I  have  any  friend  here  who  can 
speak  one  word  for  me,  or  tor  my  hus- 
band, in  this  matter;  if  I  have  any 
friend  here  who  can  give  a  voice  to 
any  susnicion  that  my  heart  has  some- 
times whispered  to  me ;  if  I  have  any 
firiend  here  who  honors  my  husband,  or 
has  ever  cared  for  me,  and  has  anything 
within  his  knowledge,  no  matter  what 
it  is,  that  may  help  to  mediate  between 
us,  I  implore  that  friend  to  speak ! " 

There  was  a  profound  silence.  After 
a  few  moments  of  painful  hesitation,  I 
broke  the  silence. 

"Mrs.  Strong,"  I  said,  "there  is 
something  within  my  knowledge,  which 
I  have  been  earnestly  entreated  by  Doc- 
tor Strong  to  conceal,  and  have  con- 
cealed until  to-night.  But  I  believe 
the  time  has  come  when  it  would  be 
mistaken  faith  and  delicacy  to  conceal 
it  any  longer,  and  when  your  appeal 
absolves  me  from  his  injunrtion." 

She  turned  her  face  towards  me  for  a 
moment,  and  I  knew  that  I  was  right. 
I  could  not  have  resisted  its  entreaty, 
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if  the  assurance  that  it  gave  me  had 
been  less  convincing. 

*'  Our  future  peace,"  she  said,  "  may 
be  in  your  hands.  I  trust  it  confidently 
to  your  not  suppressing  anything,  i 
know  beforehand  that  nothing  you,  or 
any  one,  can  tell  me,  will  show  my  hus- 
band's noble  heart  in  any  other  light 
than  one.  Howsoever  it  may  seem  to 
you  to  touch  me,  disregard  that  I  will 
speak  for  myself,  before  him,  and  before 
God,  afterwards." 

Thus  earnestly  besought,  I  made  no 
reference  to  the  Doctor  for  his  permis- 
sion, but,  without  any  other  compromise 
of  the  truth  than  a  little  softening  of 
the  coarseness  of  Uriah  Heep,  related 
plainly  what  had  passed  in  that  same 
room  that  night  The  staring  of  Mrs. 
Markleham  during  the  whole  narra- 
tion, and  the  shrill,  sharp  interjections 
with  which  she  occasionally  interrupted 
it,  defy  description. 

When  I  had  finished,  Annie  re- 
mained, for  some  few  moments,  silent, 
with  her  head  bent  down  as  I  have  de- 
scribed. Then,  she  took  the  Doctor's 
hand  (he  was  sitting  in  the  same  atti- 
tude as  when  we  had  entered  the  room), 
and  pressed  it  to  her  breast,  and  kissed 
it  Mr.  Dick  softly  raised  her;  and 
she  stood,  when  she  began  to  speak, 
leaning  on  him,  and  looking  down  upon 
her  husband,  —  firom  whom  she  never 
turned  her  eyes. 
^  "  All  that  nas  ever  been  in  my  mind 
since  I  was  married,"  she  said  in  alow, 
submissive,  tender  voice,  "  I  will  lay 
bare  before  you.  I  could  not  live  and 
have  one  reservation,  knowing  what  I 
know  now." 

"  Nay,  Annie,"  said  the  Doctor, 
mildly,  "  I  have  never  doubted  you, 
my  child.  There  is  no  need;  indeed 
there  is  no  need,  my  dear." 

"  There  is  great  need,"  she  answered, 
in  the  same  way,  "  that  I  should  open 
my  whole  heart  before  the  soul  of  gen- 
erosity and  truth,  whom,  year  by  year, 
and  day  by  day,  I  have  loved  and 
venerated  more  and  more,  as  Heaven 
knows  1  " 

"Really,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Markle- 
ham, "if  I  have  any'  discretion  at 
aU-" 

("Which   you    haven't,    you    Mar-    I 


plot,"  observed  my  aunt,  in  an  indig- 
nant whisper.) 

" — I  must  be  permitted  to  observe 
that  it  cannot  be  requisite  to  enter  into 
these  details." 

"  No  one  but  my  husband  can  ^udge 
of  that,  mamma,"  said  Annie,  without 
removing  her  eyes  from  his  face,  "and 
he  will  hear  me.  If  I  say  anything  to 
eive  you  pain,  mamma,  forgive  me.  f 
have  borne  pain  first,  often  and  long, 
myself." 

"Upon  my  word!"  gasped  Mrs. 
Markleham. 

"  When  I  was  very  young,"  said  An- 
nie, "  quite  a  little  child,  my  first  as9«>- 
ciations  with  knowledge  of  any  \CvcA 
were  inseparable  from  a  patient  friend 
and  teacher— the  friend  of  my  dead 
father  —  who  was  always  dear  to  m^ 
I  can  remember  nothing  that  I  know 
without  remembering  him.  He  stored 
my  mind  with  its  first  treasures,  and 
stamped  his  character  upon  them  all. 
They  never  could  have  been,  I  think, 
as  good  as  they  have  been  to  me,  if  I 
had  taken  them  from  any  other  hands.'* 

*'  Makes  her  mother  nothing  1 "  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Markleham. 

"  Not  so,  mamma,"  said  Annie ; 
"but  I  make  him  what  he  was.  t 
must  do  that.  As  I  grew  up,  he  ocds- 
pied  the  same  place  still.  I  was  prond 
of  his  interest,  —  deeply,  fondly,  grat€^ 
fully  attached  to  him.  I  looked  up  to 
him  I  can  hardly  describe  how, — as  a 
father,  as  a  guide,  as  one  whose  j>rai9e 
was  different  from  all  other  praise,  as 
one  in  whom  I  could  have  trusted  and 
confided,  if  I  had  doubted  all  the 
world.  You  know,  mamma,  how  young 
and  inexperienced  I  was,  when  vo^i 
presented  him  before  me,  of  a  sudden, 
as  a  lover." 

"I  have  mentioned  the  fact,  fifty 
times  at  least,  to  everybody  here  ! " 
said  Mrs.  Markleham. 

("Then  hold  your  tongue,  for  the 
Lord's  sake,  and  don't  mention  it  any 
more  I  "  muttered  my  aunt.) 

"  It  was  so  great  a  change :  so  great 
a  loss,  I  felt  it  at  first,"  said  Annie,  stfll 
preserving  the  same   look   and    toiie, 

that  I  was  aj^tated  and  distressed. 
I  was  but  a  girl ;  and  when  so  great 
change  came  in  the  character  in  which 
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I  had  so  long  looked  up  to  him,  I  think 
I  was  sorryi  But  nothing  could  have 
made  him  what  he  used  to  be  again  ; 
and  I  was  proud  that  he  should  think 
me  so  worthy,  and  we  were  married." 

"  —  At  Samt  Alphage,  Canterbury," 
observed  Mrs.  Markleham. 

("  Confound  the  woman  ! "  said  my 
aunt,  "  she  wonH  be  quiet  1  '*) 

"  I  never  thought,"  proceeded  Annie, 
with  a  heightened  color,  "of  any  world- 
ly gain  that  my  husband  would  bring  to 
me.  My  young  heart  had  no  room  in 
its.  homage  for  any  such  poor  reference. 
JMamma,  forgive  me  when  I  say  that  it 
mz&you  who  first  presented  to  my  mind 
the  thought  that  any  one  could  wrong 
pne,  and  wrong  him,Dy  such  a  cruel  sus- 
picion." 

'*  Me  1 "  cried  Mrs.  Markleham. 

("  Ah  I  You,  to  be  sure  1 "  observed 
my  aunt,  "  and  you  can't  &n  it  away,, 
my  military  friend  ! ") 

*'  It  was  the  first  unhappiness  of  my 
new  life,"  said  Annie.  "It  was  the 
^rst  occasion  of  every  unhappy  moment 
I  have  known.  Those  moments  have 
been  more,  of  late,  than  I  can  count ; 
but  not, — my  generous  husband  I;— not 
for  the  reason  you  suppose ;  for  in  my 
^art  there  is  not  a  thought,  a  recollec- 
tion, or  a  hope,  that  any  power  could 
s^rate  from  you." 

She  raised  her  eyes,  and  dasped  her 
hands,  and  looked  as  beautiful  and  true, 
X  thought,  as  any  Spirit.  The  Doctor 
looked  on  her,  henceforth,  asstead&stly 
as  she  on  him. 

"  Mamma  is  blameless,"  she  went  on, 
"of  having  ever  urged  you  for  herself,  — 
and  she  is  blameless  m  intention  every 
way,  I  am  sure,  —  but  when  I  saw  how 
many  importunate  claims  that  were  no 
(daims  were  pressed  upon  you  in  my 
name ;  how  you  were  traded  on  in  ray 
name ;  how  generous  you  were ;  and 
bow  Mr.  Wickfield,  who  had  your  wel' 
-fare  very  much  at  heart,  resented  it,  — 
the  first  sense  of  my  exposure  to  the 
mean  suspicion  that  my  tenderness  was 
bought  —  and  sold  to  you,  of  all  men, 
on  earth  —  fell  upon  me,  like  unmerit- 
ed disgrace,  in  which  I  forced  you 
to  participate.  I  cannot  tell  ^ou  what 
.it  was — mamma  cannot  imagme  what 
it  was  —  to  have  this  dread  and  trou- 


ble always  on  my  mind,  yet  know  in 
my  own  soul  that  on  my  marriage-day 
I  crowned  the  love  and  honor  of  my 
life." 

"  A  specimen  of  the  thanks  one  gets," 
cried  Mrs.  Markleham,  in  tears,  "  for 
taking  care  of  one's  family  1  I  wish  I 
was  a  Turk  1 " 

("  I  wish  you  were  with  all  my  heart 
—  and  in  your  native  country  1"  said 
my  aunt.) 

"  It  was  at  that  time  that  mamma 
was  most  solicitous  about  my  Cousin 
Maldon.  I  had  liked  him,"  she  spoke 
softly,  but  without  any  hesitation, 
"  very  much.  We  had  been  little  lov- 
ers once.  If  circumstances  had  not 
happened  otherwise,  I  might  have 
come  to  persuade  myself  that  I  really 
loved  him,  and  might  have  married 
him,  and  been  most  wretched.'  There 
can  be  no  di^)arity  in  marriage  like 
misuitability  of  mind  and  purpose." 

I  pondered  on  those  words,  even 
while  I  was  studiously  attending  to 
what  folbwed,  as  if  they  had  some  par- 
ticular interest  or  some  strange  appli- 
cation that  I  could  not  divine.  "  There 
can  be  no  disparity  in  marriage  like  un- 
suitability  of  mind  and  purpose  "  —  "  no 
disparity  in  marriage  like  unsuitability 
of  mind  and  purpose. " 

"There  is  nothing,"  said  Annie, 
"  that  we  have  in  common.  I  have  long 
found  that  there  is  nothing.  If  I  were 
thankful  to  my  husband  for  no  more, 
instead  of  for  so  much,  I  should  be 
thankful  to  him  for  having  saved  me 
from  the  first  mistaken  impulse  of  my 
undisciplined  heart." 

She  stood  quite  still,  before  the  Doc- 
tor, and  spoke  with  an  earnestness  that 
thrilled  me.  Yet  her  voice  was  just  as 
quiet  as  before. 

"  When  he  was  waiting  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  your  munificence,  so  freely  be- 
stowed for  my  sake,  and  when  I  was 
unhappy  in  the  mercenary  shape  I  was 
made  to  wear,  I  thought  it  would  have 
become  him  better  to  have  worked  his 
own  way  on.  I  thought,  that  if  I^  had 
been  he,  I  would  have  tried  to  do  it,  at 
the  cost  of  almost  any  hardship.  But  I 
thought  no  worse  of  him,  until  the  night 
of' his  departure  for  India.  That  night 
I  knew  ne  had  a  false  and  thankless 


m  Mr.  Wickneld's  scrutiny  of  me.  I 
perceived,  for  the  first  time,  the  dark 
suspicion  that  shadowed  myr  life." 

**  Suspicion,  Annie  I  "  said  the  Doc- 
tor.    "  No,  no,  no !  " 

'*  In  your  mind  there  was  none,  I 
know,  my  husband ! "  she  returned. 
**  And  when  I  came  to  yotu  that  night, 
to  Isiv  down  all  my  load  of  shame  and 
grie^  and  knew  that  I  had  to  tell,  that, 
underneath  your  roof,  one  of  my  own 
kindred,  to  whom  you  had  been  a  bene- 
factor, for  the  love  of  me,  had  spoken 
to  me  words  that  should  have  found  no 
utterance,  even  if  I  had  been  the  weak 
and  mercenary  wretch  he  thought  me,  — 
my  mind  revolted  from  the  taint  the 
very  tale  conveyed.  It  died  upon  my 
lips,  and  from  mat  hoiu-  till  now  has 
never  passed  them." 

Mrs.  Markleham,  with  a  short  groan, 
leaned  back  in  her  easy-chair,  and  re- 
tired behind  her  fan,  as  if  she  were 
never  coming  out  any  more. 

"  I  have  never,  but  in  your  presence, 
interchanged  a  word  with^  him  from 
that  time  ;  then,  only  when  it  has  been 
necessary  for  the  avoidance  of  this  ex- 
planation. Years  have^  passed  since  he 
knew  from  me,  what  his  situation  here 
was.  The  kindnesses  you  have  secretly 
done  for  his  advancement,  and  then 
disclosed  to  me,  for  my  siuprise^  and 
pleasure,  have  been,  you  will  believe, 
but  aggravations  of  the  unhappiness 
and  burden  of  my  secret" 

She  sunk  down  gently  at  the  Doctor's 
feet,  though  he  did  his  utmost  to  pre- 
vent her;  and  said,  looking  up,  tear- 
fully, into  his  face :  — 

"Do  not  speak  to  me  yet  1  Let  me 
say  a  little  more  I  Right  or  wrong,  if 
this  were  to  be  done  again,  I  think  I 
should  do  just  the  same.  You  never 
can  know  what  it  was  to  be  devoted  to 
you,  with  those  old  associations  ;  to  find 
that  any  one  could  be  so  hard  as  to 
suppose  that  the  truth  of  my  heart  was 
bartered  away,  and  to  be  surrounded 
by  appearances  confirming  that  belief. 
I  was  very  young,  and  had  no  adviser. 
Between  mamma  and  me,  in  all  relating 
to  you,  there  was  a  wide  division.  If  I 
shrunk  into  myself,  hiding  the  disre- 
spect I  had  undergone,  it  was  because 


wished  that  you  shouJd  honor  me !  " 

"  Annie,  my  pure  heart  1 "  said  the 
Doctor,  *'  my  dear  girl ! " 

**A  little  more!  a  very  few  words 
more  I  I  used  to  think  there  were  so 
many  whom  you  might  have  married, 
who  would  not  have  brought  such 
charee  and  trouble  on  you,  and  who 
would  have  made  your  home  a  worthier 
home.  I  used  to  be  afraid  that  I  had 
better  have  remained  your  pupil,  and 
almost  your  child.  I  used  to  fear  that 
I  was  so  unsuited  to  your  leanung  and 
wisdom.  If  an  this  made  me  shriidc 
within  myself  (as  indeed  it  didX  when  I 
had  that  to  tell,  it  was  still  because  I 
honored  you  so  much,  and  hoped  that 
you  might  one  day  honor  me." 

'*  That  day  has  shone  this  long  time, 
Annie,"  said  the  Doctor,  "and  csn 
have  but  one  long  night,  my  dear.'* 

"  Another  word  1  I  afterwards  meant 
—  steadfastly  meant,  and  purposed  to 
myself — to  bear  the  whole  weight  of 
knowing  the  unworthiness  of  one  to 
whom  you  had  been  so  good.  And 
now  a  last  word,  dearest  and  best  of 
friends !  The  cause  of  the  late  change 
in  you,  which  I  have  seen  with  so  moch 
pam  and  sorrow,  and  have  sometimes 
referred  to  my  old  apprehension,  —  at 
other  times  to  lingering  suppositiotts 
nearer  to  the  truth,  —  has  been  nouide 
clear  to-night ;  and  by  an  accident  I 
have  also  come  to  know,  to-night,  tfae 
full  measure  of  your  noble  trust  in  me, 
even  under  that  mistake.  I  do  not 
hope  that  any  love  and  duty  I  may  ren- 
der in  return  will  ever  make  me  wor^v 
of  your  priceless  confidence ;  but  with 
all  this  knowledge  fresh  upon  me,  I  can 
lift  my  eyes  to  this  dear  face,  revered  as 
a  father's,  loved  as  a  husband's,  sacred 
to  me  in  my  childhood  as  a  firiend's, 
and  solemnly  declare  that  in  my  lightest 
thought  I  have  never  wronged  yoti ; 
never  wavered  in  the  love  and  the  fidel- 
ity I  owe  you  I  " 

She  had  her  arms  around  the  Doc- 
tor's neck,  and  he  leant  his  head  down 
over  her,  mingling  his  gray  hair  with 
her  dark  brown  tresses. 

"  O,  hold  me  to  your  heart,  nay  hus- 
band 1  Never  cast  me  out  I  Do  Aot 
think  or  speak  of  dbparity  betweeo  tis. 
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fer  diere  is  none,  except  in  all  my  many 
imperfections.  Every  succeeding  year 
2  have  known  this  better,  as  I  have  es- 
teemed you  more  and  more.  O,  take 
toe  to  your  heart,  my  husband,  for  my 
love  was  founded  on  a  rock,  and  it  en- 
.  dures ! " 

In  the  silence  that  ensued,  my  aunt 
walked  gravely  up  to  Mr.  Dick,  wiUiout 
•  at  all  hurrying  herself,  and  gave  him  a 
hug  and  a  sounding  kiss.  And  it  was 
very  fortunate,  with  a  view  to  his  credit, 
that  she  did  so ;  for  I  am  confident  that 
I  detected  him  at  that  moment  in  the 
act  of  making  preparations  to  stand  on 
one  leg,  as  an  apfnropriate  expression  of 
delight. 

"You  are  a  very  remarkable  man, 
Dick  1 "  said  my  aunt,  with  an  air  of 
unqualified  approbation ;  "  and  never 
pretend  to  be  anything  eke,  for  I  know 
better  1  '* 

With  that,  my  aunt  pulled  him  by 
the  sleeve,  and  nodded  to  me  ;  and  we 
three  stole  quietly  out  of  the  room,  and 
came  away. 

** That's  a  settler  for  our  military 
fiiend,  at  any  rate,"  said  my  aunt,  on 
the  way  home.  "  I  should  sleep  the 
better  for  that,  if  there  was  nothing  else 
to  be  glad  of  I  " 

"She  was  quite  overcome,  I  am 
afiraid,"  said  Mr.  Didc,  with  great  com- 
.  raiseration. 

"  What  J  Did  you  ever  see  a  croco- 
dile overcome?  *•  mquired  my  aunt. 

**  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  a  croco- 
dile," returned  Mr.  Dick,  mildly. 

"  There  never  would  have  been  any- 
thing the  matter,  if  it  had  n't  been  tor 
that  old  Aninial,"  said  my  aunt,  with 
strong  emphasis.  "  It 's  very  much  to 
be  wished  that  some  mothers  would 
leave  their  daughters  alone  after  mar- 
riage, and  not  be  so  violently  affection- 
ate. They  seem  to  think  the  only  re- 
turn that  can  be  made  them  for  bring- 
ing an  imfortunate  young  woman  into 
the  world  —  God  bless  my  soul,  as  if 
she  asked  to  be  brought,  or  wanted  to 
come  I  —  is  full  liberty  to  worry  her  out 
of  it  again.    What  are  you  thinking  o^ 

I  was  thinking  of  all  that  had  been 
said.  My  mind  was  still  running  on 
some  of  the  expressions  used.    "  There 


can  be  no  dinority  in  marriage  like 
unsuitability  of  mmd  and  purpose." 
"  The  first  mistaken  impulse  of  an  un- 
disciplined heart."  "My  love  was 
founded  on  a  rock."  But  we  were  tA 
home :  and  the  trodden  leaves  were  ly- 
ing under-foot,  and  the  autumn  wind 
was  blowing. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

INTBLLIGBNCB. 

I  MUST  have  been  married,  if  I  may 
trust  to  my  imperfect  memory  for  dates, 
about  a  year  or  so,  when  one  evenine, 
as  I  was  returning  from  a  solitary  walk, 
thinking  of  the  book  I  was  then  writing, 
— for  my  success  had  steadily  increased 
with  my  steady  application,  and  I  was 
engaged  at  that  time  upon  my  first  work 
of  fiction,  —  I  came  past  Mrs.  Steer- 
forth's  house.  I  had  often  passed  it 
before,  during  my  residence  in  that 
neighborhood,  though  never  when  I 
coiUd  choose  another  road.  Howbeit, 
it  did  sometimes  happen  that  it  was  not 
easy  to  find  another,  without  making  a 
long  circuit ;  and  so  I  had  passed  that 
way,  upon  the  whole,  pretty  often. 

I  had  never  done  more  than  glance  at 
the  house,  as  I  went  by  with  a  quick- 
ened step.  It  had  been  unifi>rmly 
gloomy  and  dull.  None  of  the  best 
rooms  abutted  on  the  road;  and  the 
narrow,  heavily-framed  old-fiishioned 
windows,  never  cheerful  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, looked  very  dismal,  close 
shut,  and  with  their  blinds  always 
drawn  down.  There  was  a  covered  way 
across  a  little  paved  court,  to  an  en- 
trance that  was  never  used ;  and  there 
was  one  round  staircase  window,  at  odds 
with  all  the  rest,  and  the  only  one  un- 
shaded by  a  blind,  which  had  the  same 
unoccupied  blank  look.  I  do  not  re- 
member that  I  ever  saw  a  light  in  all 
the  house.  If  I  had  been  a  casual 
passer-by,  I  should  have  probably  sup- 
posed that  some  childless  person  Iky 
dead  in  it.  If -I  had  happily  possessed 
no  knowledge  of  the  place,  and  had 
seen  it  often  in  that  changeless  state, 
I  should  have  pleased  my  fancy  with 
many  ingenious  speculations,  I  daresay. 
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As  it  was»  I  though  as  little  of  it  as 
I  might.  But  my  mind  could  not  go  \>y 
it  and  leave  it,  a.s  my  body  did ;  and  it 
usually  awakened  a  long  train  of  medi- 
tations. Coming  before  me  on  this 
particular  evening  that  I  mention,  min- 

fjled  with  the  childish  recollections  and 
ater  fancies,  the  ghosts  of  half-formed 
hopes,  the  broken  shadows  of  disap- 
pointments dimly  seen  and  understood, 
the  blending  of  experience  and  imagi- 
nation, incidental  to  the  occupation  with 
which  my  thoughts  had  been  bus]^,  it 
was  more  than  commonly  suggestive. 
I  fell  into  a  brown  study  as  I  walked 
oti,  and  a  voice  at  ray  side  made  me 
start. 

It  was  a  woman's  voice,  too.  I  was 
not  long  in  recollecting  Mrs.  Steerforth's 
little  parlor-maid,  who  had  formerly 
worn  blue  ribbons  in  her  cap.  She  had 
taken  them  out  now,  to  adapt  herself^ 
I  suppose,  to  the  altered  character  of 
the  nouse;  and  wore  but  one  or  two 
disconsolate  bows  of  sober  brown. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  would  you  have 
the  goodness  to  walk  in  and  speak  to 
Miss  Dartle  ?  '* 

"  Has  Miss  Dartle  sent  you  for  me  ?  " 
I  inauired. 

"  Not  to-night,  sir,  but  it 's  just  the 
same.  Miss  Dartle  saw  you  pass  a 
night  or  two  ago ;  and  I  was  to  sit  at 
work  on  the  staircase,  and  when  I  saw 
you  pass  again,  to  ask  you  to  step  in 
and  speak  to  her.'* 

I  turned  back,  and  inquired  of  my 
conductor,  as  we  went  along,  how  Mrs. 
Steerforth  was.  She  said  her  lady  was 
but  poorly,  and  kept  her  own  room  a 
good  deal. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  house,  I  was 
directed  to  Miss  Dartle  in  the  garden, 
and  left  to  make  my  presence  known  to 
her  myself.  She  was  sitting  on  a  seat 
at  one  end  of  a  kind  of  terrace,  over- 
looking the  great  city.  ^  It  was  a  sombre 
evening,  with  a  lurid  light  in  the  sVy ; 
and  as  I  saw  the  prospect  scowling  in 
the  distance,  with  here  and  there  some 
larger  object  starting  up  into  the  sullen 
glare,  I  fancied  it  was  no  inapt  com- 
panion to  the  memory  of  this  fierce 
woman. 

She  saw  me  as  I  advanced,  and  rose 
for  a  moment  to  receive  me.    I  thought 


her,  the&,  still  more  colorless  sotd  tfnu. 
than  when  I  had  seen  her  last : — the 
flasliing  eyes  still  brighter,  and  the  scar 
still  plainer. 

Our  meeting  was  not  eordial.  We 
had  parted  angrily  on  the  last  occasion ; 
and  there  was  an  air  of  disdain  about 
her,  which  she  took  no  pains  to  con^ 
ceal. 

"  I  am  told  vou  wish  to  speak  to  me. 
Miss  Dartle,''  said  I,  standing  near- 
her,  with  my  hand  upon  the  back  of  die 
seat,  and  declining^  her  gesture  of  invi- 
tation to  sit  down. 

"  If  you  please,"  said  she.  "  Ptay, 
has  this  girl  been  fbond  ? "  " 

"  No.'^ 

"  And  yet  she  has  run  away^  I  ** 

i  saw  her  thin  lips  worinng  ^>^ule 
she  looked  at  me,  as  if  they  were  eager 
to  load  her  with,  repnoaches. 

'*  Run  away  ? "  I  repeated. 

"Yesl  From  him,"  she  said  with 
a  laugh.  "  If  she  is  not  found,  perhaps 
she  never  will  be  found.  She  may  be  - 
dead  1 " 

The  vaunting  cruelty  with  which  she 
met  my  glance  I  never  saw  expressed  m  - 
any  other  face  that  ever  I  have  seen. 

^'To  wish  her  dead,"  said  I,  "may 
be  the  kindest  wish  that  one  of  her  own 
sex  could  bestow  upon  her.     I  am  glad 
that  time  has  softened  you  so  much,  " 
Miss  Dartle." 

She  condescended  to  make  no  reply, 
but,  turning  on  me  with  another  scorn- 
ful laugh,  said,  — 

"  The  friends  of  tfai)  excellent  and 
much-injured  young  lady  are  friends  of 
yours.  You  are  their  champion,  and 
assert  their  rights.  Do  you  wish  to 
know  what  is  known  of  her  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  I. 

She  rose  with  an  ill-favored  smile, 
and,  taking  a  few  steps  towards  a  waH 
of  holly  that  was  near  at  hand,  dividine 
the  lawn  from  a  kitchen. garden,  sai^ 
in  a  louder  voice,  "  Come  nere  I "  —  aa 
if  she  were  calling  to  some  imclean 
beast. 

"  You  will  restrain  any  demonstrative 
championship  or  vengeance  in  this  place,' 
of  course,  Mr.  Copperfield  ?  "  said  she, 
looking  over  her  shoulder  at  me  with 
the  same  expression. 

I  inclined  my  head,  without  ktMrnh^ 
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vbai  9he  meant ;  and  she  said,  "  Come 
hfltre  1  '*  again,  and  returned,  followed 
b^  the  reoi>ectable  Mr.  Littimer,  who, 
ivith  undiminished  respectability,  made 
me  a  bow,  and  took  up  his  position 
behind  her.  The  air  of  wicked  grace  — 
of  triumph,  in  which,  strange  to  say, 
there  was  yet  something  feminine  and 
alluring — with  which  she  reclined  upon 
the  seat  between  us,  and  looked  at  me, 
was  worthy  of  a  cruel  Princess  in  a 
Leeend. 

"Now,"  said  she,  imperiously,  with- 
out glancing  at  him,  and  touching  the 
old  wound  as  it  throbbed :  perhaps,  in 
tliis  Instance,  with  pleasure  rather  than 
pain.  "Tell  Mr.  Copperfield  about 
the  flight." 

'*'  Mr.  James  and  myself  ma'am  ^~  *' 

."  Don^t  address  yourself  to  me  I " 
she  interrupted,  with  a  frown. 

"  Mr.  James  and  myself,  sir  —  " 

"  Nor  to  me,  if  you  please,"  said  I. 
ptir.  Littimer,  without  being  at  all 
discomposed,  si^^ed  by  a  slight  obeis- 
ance, that  anythmg  that  was  most  agree- 
able to  us  was  most  agreeable  to  him  ; 
aqd  began  again. 

''  Mr.  James  and  myself  have  been 
abroad  with  the  young  woman,  ever 
since,  she  left  Yarmouth  under  Mr. 
James's  protection.  We  have  been  in 
a  variety  of  places,  and  seen  a  deal  of 
foreign  country.  We  have  been  in 
France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  in  &ct,  al- 
most all  parts." 

He  looked  at  the  back  of  the  seat, 
as  if  he  were  addressing  himself  to  that  ; 
and  softly  i^ayed  upon  it  with  his  hands, 
as  if  he  were  striking  chords  upon  a 
dumb  piano. 

*'  Mr.  James  took  quite  uncommonly 
to  the  young  woman,  and  was  more 
setUed,  for  a  length  of  time,  than  I 
have  known  him  to  be  since  I  have 
been  in  his  service.  The  young  woman 
was  very  improvable,  and  spoke  the 
languages,  and  wouldn't  have  been 
known  for  the  same  country  person.  I 
noticed  that  she  was  much  admired 
wherever  we  went." 

Miss  Dartle  put  her  hand  upon  her 
side.  I  saw  him  steal  a  glance  at  her, 
and  slightly  smile  to  himself 

''Very  much  admired,  indeed,  the 
young  woman  was.     What  with  her 


dress,  what  with  the  air  and  sim,  what 
with  being  made  so  much  of,  what  with 
this,  that,  and  the  other,  her  merits 
really  attracted  general  notice." 

He  made  a  short  pause.  Her  eyes 
wandered  restlessly  over  the  distant 
prospect,  and  she  bit  her  nether  lip  to 
stop  that  busy  mouth. 

Taking  his  hands  from  the  seat,  and 
placing  one  of  them  witliin  the  other,  as 
he  settled  himself  on  one  leg,  Mr.  Lit- 
timer proceeded,  with  his  eves  pst 
down,  and  his  respectable  head  a  little 
advanced,  and  a  little  on  one  side. 

*•  The  jroung  woman  went  on  in  this 
manner  for  some  time,  being  occasion- 
ally low  in  her  spirits,  until  I  think  she 
began  to  weaiy  Mr.  James  by  giving 
way  to  her  low  spirits  and  tempers  of 
that  kind  ;  and  things  were  not  so  com- 
fortable. Mr.  James,  he  began  to  be 
restless  again.  The  more  restless  he 
got,  the  worse  she  got ;  and  I  must  say, 
for  myself,  that  I  nad  a  very  diflficult 
time  of  it  indeed  between  the  two.  Still 
matters  were  patched  up  here,  and  made 
good  there,  over  and  over  again ;  and 
altogether  lasted,  I  am  sure,  for  a  longer 
time  than  anybody  could  have  expect- 
ed." 

Recalling  her  eyes  from  the  distance, 
she  looked  at  me  again  now,  with  her 
former  air.  .  Mr.  Littimer,  clearing  his 
throat  behind  his  hand  with  a  respect- 
able short  cough,  changed  legs,  and 
went  on. 

"  At  last,  when  there  had  been,  upon 
the  whole,  a  good  many  words  and 
reproaches,  Mr.  James  he  set  off  one 
mon:ing  from  the  neighborhood  of  Na- 
ples, where  we  had  a  villa  (the  young 
woman  being  very  partial  to  the  sea), 
and,  under  pretence  of  coming  back  in 
a  day  or  so,  left  it  in  charge  with  me  to 
break  it  out,  that,  for  the  general  hap- 

Einess  of  all  concerned,  ne  was "  — 
ere  an  interrupution  of  the  short  cough 
— "  gone.  But  Mr.  James,  I  must  .say, 
certainly  did  behave  extremely  honor- 
able ;  for  he  proposed  that  the  young 
woman  should  marry  a  very  respectable 
person,  who  was  fully  prepared  to  over- 
look the  past,  and  who  was,  at  least,  as 
good  as  anybody  the  young  woman 
could  have  aspired  to  in  a  regular  way : 
her  connections  being  very  common.'' 


his  lips.  1  W2S  convinced  that  the 
scoundrel  spoke  of  himself  and  I  saw 
roy  conviction  reflected  in  Miss  Dartle's 
£ice. 

"This  I  also  had  it  in  charge  to 
communicate.  I  was  willing  to  do  any- 
thing to  relieve  Mr.  James  from  hts 
diffioilty,  and  to  restore  harmony  be- 
tween himself  and  an  affectionate  parent 
who  has  undergone  so  much  on  his 
account.  Therefore  I  undertook  the 
commission.  The  young  woman's  vio- 
lence when  she  came  to,  after  I  broke 
the  &ct  of  his  departure,  was  beyond 
all  expectations.  She  was  quite  mad, 
and  had  to  be  held  by  force  ;  or,  if  she 
could  n't  have  got  to  a  knife,  or  got  to 
the  sea,  she  'd  have  beaten  her  head 
s^ainst  the  marble  floor." 

Miss  Dartle,  leaning  back  upon  the 
seat,  with  a  light  of  exultation  in  lier 
face,  seemed  almost  to  caress  the  sotmds 
this  fellow  had  uttered. 

"  But  when  I  came  to  the  second 
part  of  what  had  been  intrusted  to  me," 
said  Mr.  Littimer,  rubbing  his  hands, 
uneasily,  "which  anybody  might  have 
supposed  would  have  been,  at  all  events, 
appreciated  as  a  kind  intention,  then 
the  yoimg  woman  came  out  in  her  true 
colors.  A  more  outrageous  person  I 
never  did  see.  Her  conduct  was  sur- 
prisingly bad.  She  had  no  more  grati- 
tude, no  more  feeling,  no  more  patience, 
no  more  reason  in  her,  than  a  stock  or 
a  stone.  If  I  hadn't  been  upon  my 
guard,  I  am  convinced  she  would  have 
had  my  blood." 

"  I  think  the  better  of  her  for  it," 
said  I,  indignantly. 

Mr.  Littimer  bent  his  head,  as  much 
as  to  sav,  "Indeed,  sir?  But  you're 
young  ! '  and  resumed  his  narrative. 

"It  was  necessary,  in  short,  for  a 
time,  to  take  away  everything  nigh  her 
that  she  could  do  herself  or  anybody 
dbe,  an  injury  with,  and  to  shut  her  up 
close.  Notwithstanding  which,  she  got 
out  in  the  night ;  forced  the  lattice  of 
a  window,  that  I  had  nailed  up  myself; 
dropped  on  a  vine  that  was  trailed  be- 
low :  and  never  has  been  seen  or  heard 
of,  to  my  knnwledflre.. since." 
_  "  She  lA  t'l  .  :.  !■■'■■'  .T".',"  said  1^1if>% 
*^rtJct  with  (i   i^iyijc;.   ai  if  sbe  could 


girl. 

"  She  may  have  drowned  herself 
miss,"  returned  Mr.  Littimer,  catching 
at  an  excuse  for  addressing  himself  to 
somebody.  "  It  *s  very  possible.  Or, 
she  may  have  had  assistance  froni  the 
boatmen,  and  the  boatmen's  wives  and 
children.  Being  given  to  low  company, 
she  was  very  much  in  the  habit  of  talk- 
ing to  them  on  the  beach.  Miss  Dartle, 
and  sitting  by  their  boats.  I  have 
known  her  to  do  it,  when  Mr.  James 
has  been  away,  whole  days.  Mr. 
James  was  for  from  pleased  to  find  out 
once,  that  she  had  told  the  children  she 
was  a  boatman's  daughter,  and  that  in 
her  own  country,  long  ago,  she  had 
roamed  about  the  beach,  like  them." 
•  O  Emily !  Unhappy  beauty  I  What 
a  picture  rose  before  me  of  her  sitting 
on  the  far-off  shore,  among  the^  children 
like  herself  when  she  was  innocent, 
listenine  to  little  voices  such  as  might 
have  called  her  Mother,  had  she  been  a 
poor  man's  wife ;  and  to  the  great  voice 
of  the  sea,  with  its  eternal  "Never- 
more ! " 

"When  it  was  clear  that  nothing 
could  be  done,  Miss  Dartle  —  " 

"  Did  I  tell  you  not  to  speak  to  me?** 
she  said,  with  stem  contempt. 

"  You  spoke  to  me,  miss,''  he  replied. 
"I  beg  your  pardon.  But  it 's  my  ser- 
vice to  obey.'* 

"Do  your  service,"  she  returned. 
"  Finish  your  story,  and  go  I  "  ^ 

"When  it  was  clear,"  he  said,  with 
infinite  respectability,  and  an  obedient 
bow,  "that  she  was  not  to  be  found,  I 
went  to  Mr.  James,  at  the  place  where 
it  had  been  agreed  that  I  should  write 
to  him,  and  informed  him  of  what  had 
occurred.  Words  passed  between  us  in 
consequence,  and  I  felt  it  due  to  my 
character  to  leave  him.  I  could  bear, 
and  I  have  borne,  a  great  deal  firora  Mr. 
James;  but  he  insulted  me  too  fer. 
He  hurt  me.  Knowing  the  unfortunate 
difference  between  himself  and  his 
mother,  and  what  her  anxiety  of  mind 
was  likely  to  be,  I  took  the  liberty  of 
comine  home  to  England,  and  relat- 
ing—  " 

°*'Ft}t  mnney  v^hlch  I  paid  hiin/^  Aaid 
Miss  Dcutlc  lo  Die. 
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'  "  Just  so»  ma'am, — and  relating  what 
I  knew.  I  am  not  aware,"  said  Mr. 
Littimer,  after  a  moment's  reflection, 
"  that  there  is  anything  else.  I  am  at 
present  out  of  employment,  and  should 
De  happy  to  meet  with  a  respectable 
situation." 

Miss  Dartle  glanced  at  me,  as  though 
she  would  inquire  if  there  were  any- 
thing that  I  desired  to  ask.  As  there 
was  something  which  had  occurred  to 
my  mind,  I  said  in  reply,  — 

"I  could  wish  to  know  from  this  — 
creature,"  I  could  not  bring  myself,  to 
titter  any  more  conciliatory  word, 
"whether  they  intercepted  a  letter  that 
was  written  to  her  from  home,  or 
whether  he  supposes  that  she  received 
it." 

He  remained  calm  and  silent,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  the  tip  of 
every  finger  of  his  right  hand  delicately 
poised  against  the  tip  of  every  finger  of 
bis  left. 

Miss  Dartle  turned  her  head  disdain- 
fullv  towards  him. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  miss,"  he  said, 
awakening  from  his  abstraction,  "but, 
however  submissive  to  you,  I  have  my 
position,  though  a  servant.  Mr.  Cop- 
perfield  and  you,  miss,  are  different 
people.  Jf  Mr.  Copperfield  wishes  to 
know  anything  fi^m  me,  I  take  the  lib- 
erty of  reminding  Mr.  Copperfield  that 
he  can  put  a  question  to  me.  I  have  a 
character  to  maintain." 

After  a  momentary  struggle  with  my- 
self I  turned  my  eyes  upon  him,  and 
said,  _ "  You  have  heard  my  ouestion. 
Consider  it  addressed  to  yourself,  if  you 
choose.  What  answer  do  you  make  ?  " 
^ "  Sir,"  he  rejoined,  with  an  occa- 
sional separation  and  reunion  of  those 
delicate  tips,  "my  answer  ,must  be 
qualified ;  because  to  betray  Mr. 
James's  confidence  to  his  mother,  and 
to  betray  it  to  you,  are  two  different  ac- 
tions. It  is  not  probable,  I  consider, 
that^  Mr.  Tames  would  encourage  the 
receipt  of  letters  likely  to  increase  low 
spirits  and  unpleasantness  ;^  but  further 
than  that,  sir,  I  should  wish  to  avoid 
going." 

"  Is  that  all  ?  "  inquired  Miss  Dartle 
of  me. 

I  indicated  that  I  had  nothing  more 


to  say.  "  Except,"  I  added,  as  I  saw 
him  moving  off,  **  that  I  understand  this 
fellow's  part  in  the  wicked  story,  and 
that,  as  I  shall  make  it  known  to  the 
honest  man  who  has  been  her  father 
from  her  childhood,  1  would  recom- 
mend him  to  avoid  going  too  mudi 
into  public." 

He  had  stopped  the  moment  I  began, 
and  had  listened  with  his  usual  repose  of 
manner. 

"  Thank  you,  sir.  But  you  *1I  excuse 
me  if  I  say,  sir,  that  there  are  neither 
slaves  nor  slave-drivers  in  this  coun- 

S,  and  that  people  are  not  allowed  to 
:e  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  If 
they  d<),  it  is  more  to  their  own  peril, 
I  Delieve,  than  to  other  people's. 
Consequently  speaking,  I  am  not  at  all 
afhiid  of  going  wherever  I  may  wish, 
sir." 

With  that,  he  made  a  polite  bow ;  and, 
with  another  to  Miss  Dartle,  went  awa^ 
through  the  arch  in  the  wall  of  holly  by 
which  he  had  come.  Miss  Dartle  and 
I  regarded  each  other  for  a  Httle  while 
in  silence ;  her  manner  being  exactly 
what  it  was  when  she  had  produced 
the  man. 

"  He  sa]^  beades,"  she  observed, 
with  a  slow  curling  of  her  lip,  "  that 
his  master,  as  he  hears,  is  coastiM; 
Spain  ;  and  this  done,  is  away  to  grati^ 
his  seafaring  tastes  till  he  is  weary.  But 
that  is  of  no  interest  to  you.  Between 
these  two  poud  persons,  mother  and 
son,  there  is  a  wider  breach  than  be- 
fore, and  little  hope  of  its  healing,  for 
thev  are  one  at  heart,  and  time  makes 
each  more  obstinate  and  imperious. 
Neither  is  this  of  any  interest  to  you ; 
but  it  introduces  what  I  wish  to  say. 
This  devil  whom  you  make  an  angel 
of,  I    mean   this   low   girl   whom    ne 

Eicked  out  of  the  tide-mud,"  with  her 
lack  eyes  full  upon  me,  and  her  pas- 
sionate finger  up,  "may  be  alive,  —for 
I  believe  some  common  thin^  are  hard 
to  die.  If  she  is,  you  will  desire  to  have 
a  pearl  of  such  price  found  and  taken 
care  of.  We  desire  that,  too ;  that  he 
may  not  by  any  chance  be  made  her 
prey  again.  So  far,  we  are  united  in 
one  interest ;  and  that  is  why  I,  who 
would  do  her  any  mischiel  that  so 
coarse  a  wretch  is  capable  of  feelini^, 
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bave  sent  for  you  to  hear  what  you 
have  heard." 

I  saw,  by  the  change  in  her  face,  that 
some  one  was  advancing  behind  me.  It 
was  Mrs.  Steerforth,  who  gave  me  her 
hand  more  coldly  than  of  yore,  and  with 
an  augmentation  of  her  former  stateliness 
of  manner ;  bat  still,  I  perceived,  —  and 
I  was  touched  by  it,  — with  an  inefEacea- 
ble  remembrance  of  my  old  love  for  her 
son.  She  was  greatly  altered.  Her  fine 
figure  was  far  less  upright,  her  handsome 
face  was  deeply  marked,  and  her  hair 
was  almost  white.  But  when  she  sat 
down  on  the  seat,  she  was  a  handsome 
lady  still :  and  well  I  knew  the  bright 
eye  with  its  lofty  look,  that  had  been  a 
light  in  my  very  dreams  at  school. 

**  Is  Mr.  Copperfield  informed  of  ev- 
erything, Rosar" 

*'  Yes." 

**And  has  he  heard  Littimer  him- 
self?" 

"Yes;  I  have  told  him  why  you 
wished  it." 

"You  are  a  good  girl.  I  have  had 
some  slight  correspondence  with  your 
former  friend,  sir,"  addressing  me, 
*'but  it  has  not  restored  his  sense  of 
duty  or  natural  obli^tion.  Therefore 
I  have  no  other  object  in  this  than 
what  Rosa  has  mentioned.  If,  by  the 
course  which  may  relieve  the  mind  of 
the  decent  man  you  brought  here  (for 
whom  I  am  sorry  —  I  can  say  no 
more),  my  son  may  be  saved  from 
again  falhng  into  the  snares  of  a  de- 
signing enemy,  well  I " 

She  drew  herself  up,  and  sat  looking 
straight  before  her,  far  away. 

"Madam,"  I  said,  respectfully,  "I 
understand.  I  assure  you  I  am  in  no 
danger  of  putting^  any  strained  construc- 
tion on  your  motives.  But  I  must  say, 
even  to  you,  having  known  this  injured 
family  from  childhood,  that,  if  you  sup- 
pose the  girl,  so  deeply  wronged,  has 
not  been  cruelly  deluded,  and  would 
not  rather  die  a  hundred  deaths  than 
take  a  cup  of  water  from  your  son*8 
hand  now,  you  cherish  a  terrible  mis- 
take." 

"  Well,  Rosa,  well  I "  said  Mrs.  Steer- 
forth,  as  the  other  was  about  to  interpose, 
"it  is  no  matter.  Let  it  be.  You  are 
married,  sir,  I  am  told  ?  " 


I  answered  that  I  had  been  fcome 
time  married. 

"  And  are  doing  well  ?  I  bear  little 
in  the  quiet  life  I  lead,  but  I  under- 
stand you  are  beginning  to  be  famoift.*' 

"  I  have  been  very  fortunate,"  I  said, 
"and  find  my  name  connected  with 
some  praise." 

"  You  have  no  mother?  " — in  a  softi 
ened  voice. 

"  No." 

"  It  is  a  pity,"  she  returned.  "  Sh« 
would  have  been  proud  of  you.  Good 
night ! " 

I  took  the  hand  she  held  out  with  a 
dignified,  unbending  air,  and  it  was  as 
calm  in  mine  as  if  her  breast  had  beea 
in  peace.  Her  pride  could  still  its  very 
pulses  it  appeared,  and  draw  the  pladd 
veil  before  her  face,  through  which  she 
sat  looking  straight  before  her  <m  the 
far  distance. 

As  I  moved  away  from  them  along 
the  terrace,  I  could  not  help  observing 
how  steadily  they  both  sat  gazing  on 
the  prospect,  and  how  it  thickened  and 
closed  around  them.  Here  and  there, 
some  early  lam^  were  seen  to  twinkle 
in  the  distant  city ;  and  in  the  eastera 
quarter  of  the  sky  the  lurid  light  still 
hovered.  But,  from  the  greater  part  of 
the  broad  valley  interposed,  a  mist  wa» 
rising  like  a  sea,  which,  mingling  wid& 
the  darkness,  made  it  seem  as  if  the 
gathering  waters  would  encompass  them. 
I  have  reason  to  remember  this,  and 
think  of  it  with  awe;  for  before  I 
looked  u^n  those  two  again,  a  stormy 
sea  had  risen  to  their  feet. 

Reflecting  on  what  had  been  thus 
told  me,  I  felt  it  right  that  it  should  be 
communicated  to  Mr.  Peggotty.  Oit 
the  following  evening  I  went  into  Lon- 
don in  quest  of  him.  He  vras  always 
wandering  about  from  place  to  place, 
with  his  one  object  of  recovering  bis 
niece  before  him ;  but  was  more  in 
London  than  elsewhere.  Often  and 
often,  now,  had  I  seen  him  in  the  dead 
of  night  passing  along  the  streets, 
searching,  among  the  few  who  loitered 
out  of  ^ors  at  those  untimely  houts, 
for  what  he  dreaded  to  find. 

He  kept  a  lodging  over  the  little 
chandler's  shop  in  Hungerford  Market, 
which  I  have  had  occasioa  to  i 
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inore  tkan  once,  and  from  which  he 
first  went  forth  upon  his  errand  of  mer- 
cy. Hither  I  directed  my  walk.  On 
making  inquiry  for  him,  I  learned  from 
the  people  of  the  house  that  he  had  not 
|;one  out  yet,  and  1  should  find  him  in 
]ua  room  up  stairs. 

He  was  sitting  reading  by  a  window 
in  which  he  kept  a  few  plants.  The 
room  was  very  neat  and  orderly.  I  saw 
in  a  moment  that  it  was'  always  kept 
IMrepared  for  her  reception,  and  that  he 
jQ^^r  went  out  but  he  thought  it  possi- 
ble he  might  bring  her  home.  He  had 
nof  heard  my  tap  at  the  door,  and  only 
raided  his  eyes  when  I  laid  my  hand 
upon  his  shoulder. 

"  Mas'r  Davy !  Thankee,  sir  I  thankee 
hearty,  for  this  visit  I  Sit  ve  down. 
You're  kindly  welcome,  sir." 
'  "Mr.  Peggotty,"  said  I,  taking  the 
chair  he  handed  me,  "  don't  expect 
inuch  I    I  have  heard  some  news." 

"OfEm'lyl" 
-   He  put  his  hand,  in  a  nervous  man' 
ner,  on  his  mouth,  and  turned  pale,  as 
I)e  fixed  his  eyes  on  mine. 

**  It  gives  no  clew  to  where  she  is ; 
but  she  is  not  with  him." 

He  sat  down,  looking  intently  at  me, 
iad  listened  in  profound  silence,  to  all  I 
had  to  tell  I  well  remember  the  sense 
c^  dignity,  beauty  even,  with  which  the 
patient  gravity  of^his  face  iraixessed  me, 
when,  havin|;  gradually  removed  his 
^yes  firom  mine,  he  sat  looking  down- 
tirard,  leaning  his  forehead  on  his  hand. 
He^  offered  no  interruption,  but  re- 
mained throughout  perfectly  still.  He 
seemed  to^  pursue  her  figure  through 
the  narrative,  and  to  let  every  other 
^ape  go  by  him,  as  if  it  were  nothing. 

When  I  had  done,  he  shaded  his  face, 
and  continued  silent.  I  looked  out  of 
the  window  for  a  little  while,  and  occu- 
pied myself  with  the  plants. 

"How  do  you  fare  to  feel  about  it, 
Mas'r  Davy  ?  "  he  inquired  at  length. 

"I  think  that  she  is  living,"  I  re- 
plied. 

"  I  doen't  know.  May  be  the  first 
ilbock  was  too  rough,  and  in  the  wild- 
ness  of  her  art  —  !  That  there  blue 
water  as  she  ui*ed  to  speak  on.  Could 
9hc  have  thowt  o'  that  so  many  year, 
faecaiuse  it  was  to  be  her  graver' 


He  said  this,  musing,  in  a  low,  fright'- 
ened  voice ;  and  walked  across  the  httle 
room. 

"And  yet,"  he  added,  "Mas[r  Da^^ 
I  have  felt  so  sure  as  she  was  living,  — ▼ 
I  have  know'd,  awake  and  sleeping,  as 
it  was  so  trew  that  I  should  find  her,  — 
I  have  been  so  led  on  by  it,  and  held 
up  by  it,  —  that  I  doen't  believe  I  can 
have  been  deceived.  No  I  Em'ly  *s 
alive  I " 

He  put  his  hand  down  firmly  on  the 
table,  and  set  his  sun-burnt  face  into  a 
res^ute  expression. 

"  My  niece,  Em'ly,  is  alive,  sir  I " 
he  said  steadiEastly.  "  I  doen't  know 
wheer  it  comes  from,  or  how  't  is,  but 
/  am  told  as  she 's  alive  1 " 

He  looked  idmost  like  a  man  insured, 
as  he  said  it.  I  waited  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, until  he  could  give  me  his  un- 
divided attention ;  and  then  proceeded 
to  explain  the  precaution,  that,  it  had 
occurred  to  me  last  night,  it  would  be 
wise  to  take. 

"  Now,  my  dear  firiend — "  I  began. 

"Thankee,  thankee,  kind  sir,^'  he 
said,  grasping  my  hand  in  both  of  his. 

"  If  she  should  make  her  way  to  Lon- 
don, which  is  likely  —  for  where  could 
she  lose  herRelf  so  readily  as  in  this 
vast  city ;  and  what  would  she  wish  to 
do,  but  lose  and  hide  herself,  if  she 
does  not  go  home  ?  —  " 

"  And  she  won't  go  home,"  he  inter- 
posed, shaking  his  head  mournfully. 
''  If  she  had  left  of  her  own  accord,  she 
might ;  not  as  't>was,  sir." 

"If  she  should  come  here,"  said  I, 
"I  believe  there  is  one  person,  here, 
more  likely  to  discowr  her  than  any 
other  in  the -world.  Do  you  remember 
—  hear  what  I  say,  with  fortitude— ^ 
think  of  your  great  object! — do  you 
remember  Martha?" 

"Of  our  town?" 

I  needed  no  other  answer  than  his 
face. 

"  Do  you  know  that  she  is  in  Lon- 
don?" 

"  I  have  seen  her  in  the  streets,"  he 
answered  with  a  shiver. 

"  But  you  don't  know,"  said  I,  "that 
Emily  was  charitable  to  her,  with  Ham's 
help,  long  before  »he  fled  from  home. 
Nor,  that,  when  we  met  on^  nighty  and 
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moke  together  m  the  room  yonder,  over 
the  way,  she  listened  at  the  door." 

*'  Mas'r  Davy  ? "  he  replied  in  aston- 
ishment. "That  night  when  it  snew 
BO  hard  ?  " 

"  That  night.  I  have  never  seen  her 
since,  I  went  back,  after  parting  from 
you,  to  speak  to  her,  but  she  was  gone. 
1  was  unwilling  to  mention  her  to  you 
then,  and  I  am  now ;  but  she  is  the  per- 
son of  whom  I  speak,  and  with  whom  I 
think  we  should  conununicate.  Do  you 
understand?" 

*•  Too  well,  sir, "  he  replied.  We  had 
sunk  our  voices,  almost  to  a  whisper, 
and  continued  to  speak  in  that  tone. 

* '  You  say  you  have  seen  her.  Do  you 
think  that  you  could  find  her  ?  I  could 
only  ho]^  to  do  so  by  chance." 

"  I  thmk,  Mas'r  Davy,  I  know  wheer 
to  look." 

'  "It  is  dark.  Being  together,  shall 
we  go  out  now,  and  try  to  find  her  to- 
night ? " 

He  assented,  and  prepared  to  accom- 
pany me.  Without  appearing  to  ob- 
serve what  he  was  doing,  I  saw  how 
carefully  he  adjusted  the  Uttle  ropm^  put 
a  candle  ready  and  the  means  of  light- 
ing it,  arranged  the  bed,  and  finally  took 
out  of  a  drawer  one  of  her  dresses  (I  re- 
member to  have  seen  her  wear  it),  neatly 
folded  with  some  other  garments,  and  a 
bonnet,  which  he  placed  upon  a  chair. 
He  made  no  allusion  to  these  clothes, 
neither  did  I.  There  they  had  been 
waiting  for  her,  many  and  many  a  night, 
no  doubt 

"The  time  was,  Mas'r  Davy,"  he 
said,  as  we  came  down  stairs,  when 
I  thowt  this  girl,  Martha,  a'most  like 
the  dirt  underneath  my  £m'ly's  feet 
God  forgive  me,  there  's  a  difference 
nowl" 

As  we  went  along,  partly  to  hold  him 
in  conversation,  and  partly  to  satisfy 
myself,  I  asked  him  about  Ham.  He 
said,  almost  in  the  same  words*  as  for- 
merly, that  Ham  was  just  the  same, 
"wearing  away  his  life  with  kiender  no 
care  nohow  for  *t ;  but  never  murmur- 
ing, and  liked  by  all." 

Tasked  him  what  he  thought  Ham's 
state  of  mind  was,  in  reference  to  the 
cause  of  their  misfortunes?  Whether 
he  believed  it  was  dangerous?    What 


he  supposed,  for  -example.  Ham  would 
do,  if  he  and  Steerforth  ever  should  en- 
counter ? 

"  I  doen't  know,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  I 
have  thowt  of  it  oftentimes,  but  I  can't 
arrize  myself  of  it,  no  matters." 

I  recalled  to  his  remembrance  the 
morning  after  her  departure,  wlien  we 
were  all  three  on  the  beach.  "Do  you 
recollect,"  said  I,  "  a  certain  wild  way 
in  which  he  looked  out  to  sea  and  spoke 
about '  the  end  of  it  *  ?  " 

"  Sure  I  do  ! "  said  he. 

"  What  do  you  suppose  lie  meant  ?  " 

"  Mas'r  Davy,"  he  replied,  "  I  *ve 
I)ut  the  question  to  myself  a  m<Mt  o' 
times,  and  never  found  no  answer.  And 
theer  's  one  curious  thing —  that,  though 
he  is  so  pleasant,  I  wouldn't  fare  to 
feel  comfortable  to  try  and  get  his  miad 
upon  't  He  never  said  a  wured  to  me 
as  wam't  as  dootifiil  as  dootiful  could 
be,  and  it  ain't  likely  as  he  'd  begin  to 
speak  zjoy  other  ways  now ;  but  it 's  fur 
from  being  fleet  water  in  his  mind, 
where  them  thowts  lays.  It's  deep, 
sir,  and  I  can't  see  down." 

"You  are  right,"  said  I,  "and  that 
has  sometimes  made  me  anxious." 

"And  me  too,  Mas'r  Da\'y,"  he  re- 
joined. "  Even  more  so,  I  do  assure  you, 
than  his  ventersorne  ways>  though  both 
belongs  to  the  alteration  in  him.  I 
doen't  know  as  he  'd  do  violence  under 
any  circumstances,  but  I  hope  as  them 
two  may  be  kep  asunders." 

We  had  come,  through  Temple  Bar, 
into  the  city.  Conversing  no  more  now, 
and  walking  at  my  dde,  he  yielded 
himself  up  to  the  one  aim  of  his  devoted 
life,  and  went  on,  with  that  hushed  con- 
centration of  his  faculties  which  would 
have  made  his  figure  solitary  in  a  mul- 
titude. We  were  not  far  from  Black- 
firiars  Bridge,  when,  he  turned  his  head 
and  pointed  to  a  solitary  female  figure 
flitting  along  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street.  I  knew  it,  readily,  to  be  the 
figure  that  we  sought 

We  crossed  the  road,  and  were  press- 
ing on  towards  her,  when  it  occurred 
to  me  that  she  might  be  more  disposed 
to  feel  a  woman's  interest  in  the  lost 
girl,  if  we  spoke  to  her  in  a  quieter 
place,  aloof  from  the  crowd,  and  where 
we  should  be  less  observed.    I  advised 
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my  companion,  therefore,  that  we  should 
not  address  her  yet,  bnt  follow  her; 
consulting  in  this,  likewise,  an  indis- 
tinct desu«  I  had,  to  know  where  she 
went. 

He  acquiescing,  we  followed  at  a  dis- 
tance; never  losing  sight  ai  her,  but 
never  caring  to  come  very  near,  as  she 
frequently  looked  about.  Once,  she 
stopped  to  listen  to  a  band  of  music  ; 
and  then  we  stopped  too. 

She  went  on  a  long  way.  Still  we 
went  on.  It  was  evident,  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  she  held  her  coarse,  that 
she  was  going  to  some  fixed  destination ; 
and  this,  and  her  keeping  in  the  busy 
streets,  and,  I  suppose  the  strange  £u- 
dnation  in  the  secrecy  and  mystery  of 
so  following  any  one,  made  me  adhere 
to  my  first  puzpose.  At  length  she 
turned  into  a  dull,  dark  street,  where 
the  noise  and  crowd  were  lost;  and  I 
said,  *'  We  may  speak  to  her  now  '* ; 
and,  mending  our  pace,  we  went  after 
her. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 


Wb  were  now  down  in  Westminster. 
We  had  turned  back  to  follow  her,  hav- 
ing encountered  her  coming  towards 
us;  and  Westminster  Abbey  was  the 
point  at  which  she  passed  from  the 
lights  and  noise  of  the  leading  streets. 
She  proceeded  so  quickly,  when  she 
got  free  of  the  two  currents  of  passen- 
gers setting  towards  and  from  the 
bridge,  that,  between  this  -and  the  ad- 
vance she  had  of  us  when  she  struck 
off,  we  were  in  the  narrow  water-side 
street  by  Millbank  before  we  came  up 
with  her.  At  that  moment  she  crossed 
the  road,  as  if  to  avoid  the  footsteps 
that  she  heard  so  close  behind ;  and, 
without  looking  back,  passed  on  even 
more  rapidly. 

A  glimpse  of  the  river  through  a  dull 

gateway,  where  some  wagons  were 
oused  for  the  night,  seemed  to  arrest 
my  feet.  I  touched  my  companion  with- 
out speaking,  and  we  both  forbore  to 
cross  after  her,  and  both  followed  on 
thai  opposite  side  of  the  way;  keeping 


as  quietly  as  we  could  in  the  shadow 
of  the  houses,  but  keeping  very  near 
her. 

There  was,  and  is  when  I  write,  at 
the  end  of  that  low-lying  street,  a  dilap- 
idated little  wooden  bimding,  probably 
an  obsolete  old  ferry-house,  its  posi- 
tion is  just  at  that  point  where  the  street 
ceases,  and  the  road  begins  to  lie  be- 
tween a  row  of  houses  and  the  river. 
As  soon  as  she  came  here,  and  saw  the 
water,  she  st<^ped  as  if  she  had  c<Mne 
to  her  destination  ;  and  presently  went 
slowly  along  by  the  brink  of  the  river, 
looking  intently  at  it. 

All  the  way  here,  I  had  supposed  Uiat 
she  was  going  to  some  house ;  indeed,  I 
had  vaguely  entertained  the  hope  that 
the  house  might  be  in  some  way  asso-  - 
dated  with  the  lost  girl.  But,  that  one 
dark  glimpse  of  the  river,  through  the 
gateway,  had  instinctivdy  prepared  me 
for  her  going  no  farther. 

The  neighborhood  was  a  dreary  one 
at  that  time ;  as  oppressive,  sad,  and 
solitary  by  night,  as  any  about  Lon- 
don. There  were  neither  wharves  nor 
houses  on  the  melancholy  waste  of  road 
near  the  great  blank  Pnson.  A  slug- 
gish ditch  deposited  its  mud  at  the  pris- 
on walls.  Coarse  grass  and  rank  weeds 
straggled^  over  all  the  marshy  land  in 
the  vidnity.  In  one  part,  carcasses  of 
houses,  inauspidously  beg^n  and  nev^ 
er  finished,  rotted  away.  In  anotiier, 
the  ground  was  cumbered  with  rusty 
iron  monsters  of  steam-boilers,  wheels, 
cranks,  pipes,  furnaces,  paddles,  anchors, 
diving-beUs,  whidmill-sails,  and  I  know 
not  what  strange  objects,  accumulated 
by  some  speculator,  and  grovelling  in  the 
dust,  underneath  which  —  having  sunk 
into  the  soil  of  their  own  weight  m  wet 
weather  —  they  had  the  appearance  of 
vainly  tryine  to  hide  themselves.  The 
clash  and  ^are  of  sundry  fiery  Works 
upon  the  river-side  arose  by  night  to 
disturb  everything  except  the  neavy 
and  unbroken  smoke  that  poured  out  of 
their  chimneys.  Slimy  gaps  and  cause- 
ways, winding  among  old  wooden  piles, 
witii  a  sickly  substance  dinging  to 
the  latter,  like  ereen  hair,  and  the 
rags  of  last  year's  handbills  offering  re- 
wards for  drowned  men  fluttering  above 
high-water  mark*  led  down  through  the 
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ooze  and  slush  to  the  ebb  tide.  There 
was  a  story  that  one  of  the  pits  dug  for 
the  dead  in  the  time  of  the  Great 
Plague  was  hereabout ;  and  a  blighting 
influence  seemed  to  have  proceeded 
from  it  over  the  whole  place.  Or  else  it 
looked  as  if  it  had  gradually  decom- 
posed into  that  nightmare  condition, 
out  of  the  overflowings  of  the  polluted 
stream. 

As  if  she  were  a  part  of  the  refuse  it 
had  cast  out,  and  left  to  corruption  and 
decay,  the  girl  we  had  followed  strayed 
down  to  the  river's  brink,  and  stood  in 
the  midst  of  this  night-picture,  lonely 
and  still,  looking  at  the  water. 

There  were  some  boats  and  barges 
astrand  in  the  mud,  and  these  enabled 
us  to  come  within  a  few  yards  of  her 
without  being  seen.  I  then  signed  to 
Mr.  Peggotty  to  remain  where  ne  was, 
and  emerged  from  their  shade  to  speak 
to  her.  I  did  not  approach  her  soli- 
tary figure  without  trembling ;  for  this 
gloomy  end  to  her  determmed  walk, 
and  the  way  in  which  she  stood,  almost 
within  the  cavernous  shadow  of  the  iron 
bridge,  looking  at  the  lights  crookedly 
reflected  in  the  strong  tide,  inspired  a 
dread  within  me. 

I  think  she  was  talking  to  herself.  I 
am  sure,  although  absorbed  in  gazing  at 
the  water,  that  her  shawl  was  off  her 
shoulders,  and  that  she  was  muffling 
her  hands  in  it,  in  an  unsettled  and  be- 
wildered way,  more  like  the  action  of  a 
sleep-walker  than  a  waking  person.  I 
know,  and  never  can  forget,  that  there 
was  that  in  her  wild  manner  which 
gave  me  no  assurance  but  that  she 
would  sink  before  my  eyes,  until  I  had 
her  arm  within  my  grasp. 

At  the  same  moment  I  said,  "  Mar- 
tha I" 

She  uttered  a  terrified  scream,  and 
struggled  with  me  with  such  strength 
that  I  doubt  if  I  could  have  held  her 
alone.  But  a  stronger  hand  than  mine 
was  laid  upon  her;  and  when  she 
raised  her  frightened  eyes  and  saw 
whose  it  was,  she  made  but  one  more 
effort  and  dropped  down  between  us. 
We  carried  her  away  from  the  water  to 
where  there  were  some  dry  stones,  and 
there  laid  her  down,  crying  and  moan- 
ing.   In  a  little  while  she  sat  among  the 


stones,  holding  her  wretched  head  with 
both  her  hands. 

"  O,  the  river ! "  she  cried  passion- 
ately.    "  O,  the  river  I " 

"Hush,  hushl"  said  I.  "Calm 
yourself" 

But  she  still  repeated  the  same  words, 
continually  exclaiming,  "  O,  the  river  I " 
over  and  over  again. 

"  I  know  it 's  like  me  ! "  she  ex- 
claimed. "  I  know  that  I  belong  to  it. 
I  know  that  it 's  the  natural  company  of 
such  as  I  am  I  *  It  comes  from  country 
places,  where  there  was  once  no  harm 
m  it,  —  and  it  creeps  through  the  dis- 
mal streets,  defiled  and  miserable, — 
and  it  goes  away,  like  my  life,  to  a  great 
sea  that  is  always  troubled,  —  and  I  feel 
that  I  must  go  with  it !  " 

I  have  never  known  what  despair 
was,  except  in  the  tone  of  those  words. 

"  I  can't  keep  away  from  it.  I  can't 
forget  it.  It  haunts  me  day  and  night. 
It 's  the  only  thing  in  all  the  world  that 
I  am  fit  for,  or  that 's  fit  for  me.  O,  the 
dreadful  river  I " 

The  thought  passed  through  my  mind 
that  in  the  face  of  my  companion,  as  he 
looked  upon  her  without  speech  or  mo- 
tion, I  might  have  read  his  niece's  his- 
tory, if  I  nad  known  nothing  of  it^  I 
never  saw,  in  any  painting  or  reality, 
horror  and  compassion  so  impressively 
blended.  He  shook  as  if  he  would  have 
fallen ;  and  his  hand  —  I  touched  it 
with  my  own,  for  his  appearance  alarmed 
me  —  was  deadly  cold. 

"  She  is  in  a  state  of  frenzy,"  I  whis- 
pered to  him.  "  She  wUl  speak  differ- 
ently in  a  little  time." 

I  don't  know  what  he  would  have  said 
in  answer.  He  made  some  motion  with 
his  mouth,  and  seemed  to  think  he  had 
spoken  ;  but  he  had  only  pointed  to  her 
with  his  outstretched  hand. 

A  new  burst  of  crying  came  upon  her 
now,  in  which  she  once  more  hid  her 
face  among  the  stones,  and  lay  before 
us,  a  ]3rostrate  image  of  humiliation 
and  ruin.  Knowing  that  this  state 
must  pass,  before  we  could  speak  to 
her  with  any  hope,  I  ventured  to  re- 
strain him  when  ne  would  have  raised 
her,  and  we  stood  by  in  silence  until 
she  became  more  tranquil. 

"  Martha,"  said  I  then,  leaning  down, 
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and  helping^  her  to  rise,  —  she  seemed 
to  want  to  nse  as  if  with  the  intention 
of  going  away,  but  she  was  weak,  and 
leaned  against  a  boat.  "  Do  you  know 
who  this  is,  who  is  with  me  ?  " 

She  said  faintly,  "Yes." 

"  Do  you  know  that  we  have  followed 
you  a  long  way  to-night?" 

She  shook  her  head.  She  looked 
neither  at  him  nor  at  me,  but  stood  in  a 
humbled  attitude,  holding  her  bonnet 
and  shawl  in  one  hand,  without  appear- 
ing conscious  of  them,  and  pressing 
the  other,  denched,  against  her  fore- 
head. 

"  Are  you  composed  enough,"  said  I, 
"to  speak  on  the  subject  which  so  in- 
terested you  —  I  hope  Heaven  may  re- 
member It !  —  that  snowy  night  ?  " 

Her  sobs  broke  out  afiresh,  and  she 
murmured  some  inarticulate  thanks  to 
me  for  not  having  driven  her  away  from 
the  door. 

"  I  want  to  say  nothing  for  myself," 
she  said,  after  a  few  moments.  ^'  I  am 
bad,  I  am  lost.  I  have  no  hope  at  all. 
But  tell  him,  sir,"  she  had  shrunk  away 
from  him,  "  if  vou  don't  feel  too  hard 
to  me  to  do  it,  that  I  never  was  in  any 
way  the  cause  of  his  misfortune." 

"  It  has  never  been  attributed  to 
you,"  I  returned,  earnestly  responding 
to  her  earnestness. 

"  It  was  you,  if  I  don't  deceive  my- 
self," she  said,  in  a  broken  voice,  "  that 
came  into  the  kitchen,  the  night  she 
took  such  pity  on  me  ;  was  so  gentle  to 
me ;  did  n't  shrink  away  from  me  like 
all  the  rest,  and  gave  me  such  kind 
help  I    Was  it  you,  sir?" 

"It  was,"  said  I. 

"  I  should  have  been  m  the  river  long 
ago,"  she  said,  glancing  at  it  with  a  ter- 
rible expression,  "  if  any  wrong  to  her 
had  been  upon  my  mind.  1  never 
could  have  kept  out  of  it  a  single  win- 
ter's night,  if  I  had  not  been  fi«e  of 
any  share  in  that ! " 

"  The  cause  of  her  flight  is  too  well 
understood,"  I  said.  "You  are  inno- 
cent of  any  part  in  it,  we  thoroughly  be- 
lieve,—  we  know." 

"  O,  I  might  have  been  much  the 
better  for  her,  if  I  had  had  a  better 
heart  1 "  exclaimed  the  giri,  with  moat 
ibrlom  regret;    "for  riie  was  always 

as 


good  to  me  t  She  never  spoke  a  word 
to  me  but  what  was  pleasant  and  right. 
Is  it  likely  I  would  try  to  make  ner 
what  I  am  myself,  knowine  what  I  am 
myself,  so  well  I  When  I  lost  every- 
thing that  makes  life  dear,  the  worst  of 
all  my  thoughts  was  that  I  was  parted 
forever  from  her  1 " 

Mr.  Peggotty,  standing  with  one  hand 
on  the  gunwale  of  the  boat,  and  his 
eyes  cast  down,  put  his  disengaged  hand 
before  his  face. 

"And  when  I  heard  what  had  hap- 
pened before  that  snowy  night,  from 
some  belonging  to  our  town,"  cried 
Martha,  "  the  bitterest  thought  in  all 
my  mind  was,  that  the  people  would  re- 
member she  once  kept  company  with 
me,  and  would  say  I  had  corrupted 
her!  When,  Heaven  knows,  I  would 
have  died  to  have  brought  back  her 
good  name  I " 

^  Long  unused  to  any  self-control,  the 
piercing  agony  of  ner  remorse  and 
grief  was  terrible. 

"  To  have  died,  would  not  have  been 
much  —  what  can  I  say? — I  would 
have  lived  I "  she  cried.  "  I  would 
have  lived  to  be  old,  in  the  wretched 
streets  —  and  to  wander  about,  avoided, 
in  the  dark — and  to  see  the  day  break 
on  the  ghastly  line  of  houses,  and  re- 
member how  the  same  sun  used  to 
shine  into  my  room,  and  wake  me  once, 
—  I  would  have  done  even  that  to  save 
her!" 

Sinking  on  the  stones,  she  took  some 
in  each  hand,  and  clenched  them  up,  as 
if  she  would  have  ground  them.  She 
writhed  into  some  new  posture  con- 
stantly: stiffening  her  arms,  twisting 
them  before  her  face,  as  though  to  shut 
out  from  her  eyes  the  little  light  there 
was,  and  drooping  her  head,  as  if  it 
were  heavy  with  insupportable  recollec- 
tions. 

"  What  shall  I  ever  do  1 "  she  said, 
fighting  thus  with  her  despair.  "How 
can  I  go  on  as  I  am,  a  solitary  curse  to 
myself,  a  living  disgrace  to  every  one  I 
come  near  ! "  Suddenly  she  turned  to 
my  companion.  "Stamp  upon  me, 
kill  me  I  When  she  was  your  pride, 
you  would  have  thought  I  had  done  her 
harm  if  I  had  brushed  against  her  in  the 
street.    You  can't  believe  —  why  should 
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yeu  ? — ft  syHable  that  comes  out  of  my 
lips.  It  would  be  a  burning  shame 
upon  you  even  now,  if  she  and  I  ex- 
changed a  word.  I  don't  complain.  I 
don't  say  she  and  I  are  alike  —  I  know 
there  is  a  long,  long  way  between  us.  I 
only  say,  with  all  my  guilt  and  wretch- 
edness upon  my  head,  that  I  am  grate- 
ful to  her  from  my  soul,  and  love  her. 
O  don't  think  that  all  the  power  I  had 
of  loving  anything  is  quite  worn  out  I 
Throw  me  away,  as  all  the  world  does. 
Kill  me  for  being  what  I  am,  and  hav- 
ing ever  known  her ;  but  don't  think 
that  of  me !" 

He  looked  upon  her,  while  she  made 
this  supplication,  in  a  wild,  distracted 
manner;  and,  when  she  was  silent, 
gently  raised  her. 

"Martha,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty, 
"God  forbid  as  I  should  judge  you. 
Forbid  as  I,  of  all  men,  should  do  that, 
my  girl !  You  doen't  know  half  the 
diange  that  *s  come,  in  course  of  time, 
upon  me,  when  you  think  it  likely. 
Well ! "  he  paused  a  moment,  then 
went  on.  "  You  doen't  understand  how 
't  is  that  this  here  gentleman  and  me  has 
wished  to  speak  to  you.  You  doen't 
understand  what  'tis  we  has  afore  us. 
Listen  now ! " 

His  influence  upon  her  was  complete. 
She  stood  shrinkingly,  before  him,  as  if 
she  were  afraid  to  meet  his  eyes ;  but 
her  passionate  sorrow  was  quite  hushed 
and  mute. 

"  If  you  heerd,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty, 
"owt  of  what  passed  between  Mas'r 
Davy  and  me,  th^  night  when  it  snew  so 
hard,  you  know  as  I  nave  been  —  wheer 
not  —  ftir  to  seek  my  dear  niece.  My 
dear  niece,"  he  repeated  steadily. 
**  Fur  she 's  more  dear  to  me  now, 
Martha,  than  ever  she  was  dear  afore." 

She  put  her  hands  before  her  face ; 
but  otherwise  remained  ouiet. 

"  I  have  heerd  her  tell,"  said  Mr. 
Peggotty,  "  as  you  was  early  left  fether- 
less  and  motherless,  with  no  friend  frir 
to  take,  in  a  rough  seafaring-way,  their 
place.  Maybe  you  can  guess  that  if 
you  'd  had  such  a  friend,  you  'd  have 
got  into  a  way  of  being  fond  of  him  in 
course  of  time,  and  that  my  niece  was 
Kiender  4aughter-like  to  me." 

As  she  was  sileutly  trembling,  he  put 


her  shawl  carefully  about  her,  ta;kixig  it 
up  from  the  ground  for  that  purpose; 

"  Whereby,"  said  he,  "  I  know,  both 
as  she  would  ^o  to  the  vrareld's  furdest 
end  with  me,  if  she  could  once  see  me 
again  ;  and  that  she  would  fiy  to  the 
wureld's  furdest  end  to  keep  off  see- 
ing me.  For  though  she  ain't  no  call 
to^-doubt  my  love,  and  doen't  —  and 
doen't,"  he  repeated,  with  a  quiet  assur- 
ance of  the  truth  of  what  he  said, 
"there's  shame  steps  in,  and  keeps 
betwixt  us." 

I  read,  in  every  word  of  his  plain,  im- 
pressive way  of  delivering  himself,  new- 
evidence  of  his  having  thought  of  'dtis 
one  topic,  in  every  feature  it  presented. 

"According  to  our  reckoning,"  he 
proceeded,  "Mas'r  Davy's  here  and 
mine,  she  is  like,  one  day,  to  make  ber 
own  poor  solitary  course  to  London. 
We  believe  —  Mas'r  Davy,  me,  and  all 
of  us  —  that  you  are  as  innocent  of  every- 
thing that  has  befell  her,  as  the  unborn 
child.  You '  ve  spoke  of  her  being  pleas- 
ant, kind,  and  gentle  to  yoiL  Bless  her, 
I  knew  she  was  \  I  knew  she  always 
was,  to  all.  You  're  thankful  to  her  and 
you  love  her.  Help  us  all  you  can  to 
find  her,  and  may  Heaven  reward 
you!" 

She  looked  at  him  hastily,  and  for  the 
first  time,  as  if  she  were  doubtful  of 
what  he  had  said. 

"  Will  you  trust  me  ?  "  she  asked,  in 
a  low  voice  of  astonishment. 

"  Full  and  free  f"  said  Mr.  Peggotty. 

"  To  speak  to  her,  if  I  should  ever 
find  her;  shelter  her,  if  I  have  any 
shelter  to  divide  with  her;  and  then, 
without  her  knowledge,  come  to  you, 
and  bring  you  to  her  r  "  she  asked  nor- 
riedly. 

We  both  replied  together,  "Yes  I ** 

She  lifted  up  her  eyes,  and  solemnly 
declared  that  she  would  devote  herself 
to  this  task,  fervently  and  faithfully. 
That  she  would  never  waver  in  it,  never 
be  diverted  from  it,  never  relinquish  it 
while  there  was  any  chance  of  hope.  If 
she  were  not  true  to  it,  might  the  object 
she  now  had  in  life,  which  bound  her  to 
something  devoid  of  evil,  in  its  passing 
away  from  her,  leave  her  more  forlorn 
and  more  dcsnainng,  if  that  were  possi- 
ble,  than  she  nad  been  upon  the  nver's 
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brink  that  night ;  and  then  might  all 
help,  human  and  Divine^  renounce  her 
evermore  I 

She  did  not  raise  her  voice  above  her 
breath,  or  address  us,  but  said  this  to 
the  night  sky;  then  stood  profoundly 
quiet,  looking  at  the  gloomy  water. 

We  judged  it  expedient,  now,  to  tell 
her  all  we  knew  ;  which  I  recounted  at 
length.     She  listened  with  great  atten- 
tion, and  with  a  face  that  often  changed, 
but  had  the  same  purpose  in  all  its  vary- 
ing expressions.     Her  eyes  occasionally 
filled  with  tearSf  but  those  she  repressed. 
^  It  seemed  as  if  her  spirit  were  quite 
'  altered,  and  she  could  not  be  too  quiet. 
She  asked,  when  all  was  told,  where 
.  we  were  to  be  communicated  with,  if 
occasion  should  arisen     Under  a  dull 
lamp  in  the  road,  I  wrote  our  two  ad- 
dresses on  a  leaf  of  my  pocket-book, 
which  I  tore  out  and  gave  to  her,  and 
which  she  put  in  her  poor  bosom.    I 
asked  her  where  she  lived  herself.    She 
said,  after  a  pause,  in  no  place  long.    It 
were  better  not  to  know. 

Mr.  Peggotty  suggesting  to  me,  in  a 
whisper,  what  had  already  occurred  to 
myself  I  took  out  my  purse ;  but  I 
could  not  prevail  upon  her  to  accept 
any  money,  nor  could  I  exact  any 
,  promise  from  her  that  she  would  do  so 
'.  at  another  time.  I .  represented  to  her 
that  Mr.  Peggotty  could  not  be  called, 
.  for  one  in  his  condition,  poor  ;  and  that 
'  the  idea  of  her  engaging  in  this  search, 
while  depending  on  her  own  resources, 
shocked  us  both.  She  continued  stead- 
fast. In  this  particular,  his  influence 
U]3on  her  was  equally  powerless  with 
mine.  She  gratefully  thanked  him,  but 
remained  inexorable. 

"  There  may  be  work  to  be  got,"  she 
said.     •'  I  *11  try." 

"  At  least  take  some  assistance,"  I 
returned,  "  untU  vou  have  tried." 

"I  could  not  do  what  I  have  prom- 
ised, for  money, "  she  replied.  "  I  could 
not  take  it,  if  I  was  starving.  To  give 
me  money  would  be  to  take  away  your 
trust,  to  take  away  the  object  that  you 
have  given  me,  to  take  away  the  only 
certain  thing  that  saves  me  from  the 
river." 

"In  the  name  of  the  great  Judge," 
said  I»  "  before  whom  you  and  all  (^  u9 


must  stand  at  his  dread  time,  dismiss 
that  terrible  idea  !  We  can  all  do  some 
good,  if  we  will." 

She  trembled,  and  her  lip  shook,  and 
her  face  was  paler,  as  she  answered,  — 

*"  It  has  been  put  into  your  hearts, 
perhaps,  to  save  a  wretched  creature 
for  repentance.  I  am  afraid  to  think  so ; 
it  seems  too  bold.  If  any  good  should 
come  of  me,  I  might  begin  to  hope  ;  for 
nothing  but  harm  has  ever  come  of  my 
deeds  yet.  I  am  to  be  trusted,  for  the 
first  time  in  a  long  while,  with  my  mis- 
erable life,  on  account  of  what  you  have 
given  me  to  try  for.  I  know  no  more, 
.  and  I  can  say  no  more." 

Again  she  repressed  the  tears  that  had 
began  to  fiow;  and,  putting  out  her 
trembling  hand,  and  touching  Mr.  Peg- 
gotty, as  if  there  was  some  healing  vir- 
tue m  him,  went  awav  along  the  deso- 
late road.  She  had  been  ill,  probably 
for  a  long  time.  _  I  observed,  upon  that 
closer  opportunity  of  observation,  that 
she  was  worn  and  haggard,  and  that  her 
sunken  eyes  expressed  privation  and  en- 
durance. 

We  followed  her  at  a  short  distance, 
our  way  lying  in  the  same  direction, 
until  we  came  back  into  the  lighted  and 
populous  streets.  I  had  such  implicit 
confidence  in  her  declaration,  that  I 
then  put  it  to  Mr.  Peggotty,  whether  it 
would  not  seem,  in  the  cmset,  like  dis- 
trusting her,  to  follow  her  any  further. 
He  being  of  the  same  mind,  and  equally 
reliant  on  her,  we  suffered  her  to  take 
her  own  road,  and  took  ours,  which  was 
towards  Highgate.  He  accompanied 
me  a  good  part  of  the  way ;  and  when 
we  parted,  with  a  prayer  for  the  success 
of  this  fresh  effort,  there  was  a  new  and 
thoughtful  compassion  in  him  that  I  was 
at  no  loss  to  interpret. 

It  was  midnight  when  I  arrived  at 
home.  I  had  reached  my  own  gate, 
and  was  standing  listening  for  the  deep 
bell  of  Saint  Paw's,  the  sound  of  which 
I  thought  had  been  borne  towards  me 
among  the  multitude  of  striking  clocks, 
when  I  was  rather  surprised  to  see  diat 
the  door  of  my  aunt's  cottage  was  open, 
and  that  a  famt  light  in  the  entry  was 
shining  out  across  the  road. 

ThirOdng  that  my  aunt  might  have  re- 
lapsed into  one  m  her  old  alarms,  and 


imaguary  connagration  in  me  aiscance, 
I  went  to  speak  to  her.  It  was  with  very 
great  surprise  that  I  saw  a  man  st2uia- 
ing  in  her  little  garden. 

He  had  a  glass  and  bottle  in  his  hancl, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  diinkine.  I 
stopped  short,  among  the  thick  foliage 
outside,  for  the  moon  was  up  now, 
though  obscured ;  and  I  recognized  the 
man  whom  I  had  once  supposed  to  be  a 
delusion  of  Mr.  Dick's,  and  had  once 
encountered  with  my  aunt  in  the  streets 
of  t"he  city. 

He  was  eating  as  well  as  drinking, 
and  seemed  to  eat  with  a  hungry  ap- 
petite. He  seemed  curious  regarding 
the  cottage,  too,  as  if  it  were  the  first 
time  he  mid  seen  it.  After  stooping  to 
put  the  bottle  on  the  ground,  he  looked 
up  at  the  windows,  and  looked  about ; 
though  with  a  covert  and  impatient  air, 
as  if  he  was  anxious  to  be  gone. 

The  light  in  tl)e  passage  was  obscured 
for  a  moment,  and  my  aunt  came  out. 
She  was  agitated,  and  told  some  money 
into  his  hand.     I  heard  it  chink. 

"What's  the  use  of  this?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"  I  can  Sparc  no  more,"  returned  my 
aunt. 

*•  Then  I  can't  go,'*  said  he.  "  Here  I 
You  may  take  it  back  I  " 

"You  bad  man,"  returned  my  aunt, 
with  great  emotion  ;  "  how  can  you  use 
me  so  ?  But  why  do  I  ask  ?  It  is  be- 
cause vou  know  how  weak  I  am  I 
What  nave  I  to  do,  to  free  myself  for- 
ever of  your  visits,  but  to  abandon  you 
to  your  deserts?" 

"  And  why  don't  you  abandon  me  to 
my  deserts  ?  "  said  he. 

"  You  ask  me  why ! "  returned  my 
aunt     ' '  What  a  heart  you  must  have  I " 

He  stood  moodily  rattling  the  money, 
and  shaking  his  head,  untifat  length  he 
said, — 

"  Is  this  all  you  mean  to  give  me, 
then  ?  " 

"  It  is  all  I  can  give  you,"  said  my 
aunt.  "  You  know  I  have  had  losses, 
and  am  poorer  than  I  used  to  be.  I 
have  told  you  so.  Having  got  it,  why 
do  you  give  me  the  pain  of  looking  at 
you  for  another  moment,  and  seeing 
what  you  have  become?" 


Siu  mean  inax,  ne  saio.  i  ieaa  me 
e  of  an  owl." 

"  You  stripped  me  of  the  greater  part 
of  all  I  ever  had,"  said  my  auoL 
"  You  closed  my  heart  against  the  whole 
world,  years  and  years.  You  treated 
me  falsely,  ungratefully,  and  cruelly. 
Go,  and  repent  of  it.  Don't  add  new 
injuries  to  the  long,  long  list  of  injuries 
you  have  done  me  I " 

"  Ay  !  "  he  returned.  "  It  *s  all  very 
fine!  — Weill  I  must  do  the  best  I 
can,  for  the  present,  I  suppose." 

In  spite  of  himself,  he  appeared 
abashed  by  my  aunt's  indignant  tears* 
and  came  slouching  out  of  the  garden. 
Taking  two  or  three  quick  steps,  as  if  I 
had  just  come  up,  I  met  him  at  thegate^ 
and  went  in  as  he  came  out.  We  eyed 
one  another  narrowly  in  passing,  and 
with  no  fiivor. 

"Aunt,"  said  I,  hurriedly.  "This 
man  alarming  you  again !  Let  me 
speak  to  him.    Who  is  he  ?  " 

"Child,"  returned  my  aunt,  taking 
my  arm,  "  come  in,  and  don't  speak  to 
me  for  ten  minutes." 

We  sat  down  in  her  little  parlor.  My 
aunt  retired  behind  the  round  green  iau 
of  former  days,  which  was  screwed  oa 
the  back  of  a  chair,  and  occasionally 
wiped  her  ^es,  for  about  a  quarter  oi 
an  hour.  Then  she  came  out,  and  took 
a  seat  beside  me. 

"  Trot,"  said  my  aunt,  calmly,  "  it 's- 
my  husband." 

"Your  husband,  aunt?  I  thought 
he  had  been  dead !  " 

"Dead  to  me,"  returned  my  aunt, 
"but  living." 

I  sat  in  silent  amazement 

"  Betsey  Trotwood  don't  look  a  like- 
ly subject  for  the  tender  passion,"  said 
my  aunt  composedly,  "but  the  time 
was,  Trot,  when  she  believed  in  that 
man  most  entirely.  When  she  loved 
him.  Trot  ngl^t  well.  When  there  was 
no  proof  of  attachment  and  affection 
that  she  would  not  have  given  him. 
He  repaid  her  by  breaking  her  fortune, 
and  nearly  breaking  her  heart  So  she 
put  all  that  sort  of  sentiment  once  and 
forever,  in  a  grave,  and  filled  it  up,  and 
flattened  it  down." 

"  My  dear,  good  aunt  I " 
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"I  left  him,"  my  aunt  proceeded, 
laying  her  hand  as  usual  on  the  back  of 
mme,  "  generously.  I  may  say  at  this 
distance  of  time,  Trot,  that  I  left  hira 
generously.  He  had  been  so  cruel  to 
me,  that  I  might  have  effected  a  sepa- 
ration on  easy  terms  for  myself:  but  I 
did  not.  He<  soon  made  ducks  and 
drakes  of  what  I  ^ve  him,  sank  lower 
and  lower,  married  another  woman,  I 
believe,  became  an  adventurer,  a  gam- 
bler, and  a  cheat.  What  he  is  now,  you 
see.  But  he  was  a  fine-looking  man 
when  I  married  him,"  said  my  aunt, 
with  an  echo  of  her  old  pride  and  ad- 
miration in  her  tone  ;  "  and  I  believed 
him  —  I  was  a  fool !  —  to  be  the  soul 
of  honor ! " 

She  gave  my  hand  a  squeeze,  and 
shook  her  head. 

"  He  is  nothing  to  me  now,  Trot,  — 
less  than  nothing.  But,^  sooner  than 
have  him  punished  for  his  offences  (as 
he  would  be  if  he  prowled  about  in  this 
country),  I  give  him  more  money  than  I 
can  afford,  at  intervals  when  he  reappears, 
to  go  away.  I  was  a  fool  when  I  mar- 
ried him ;  and  I  am  so  iax  an  incurable 
fool  on  that  subject^  that,  for  the  sake 
of  what  1  once  believed  him  to  be,  I 
wouldn't  have  even  this  shadow  of  my 
idle  fancy  hardly  dealt  with.  For  I  was 
in  earnest,  Trot,  if  ever  a  woman  was." 

My  aunt  dismissed  the  matter  with  a 
heavy  sigh,  and  smoothed  her  dress.  ^ 

"There,  my  dear!"  she  said. 
**  Now,  you  know  the  beginning,  mid- 
dle, and  end,  and  all  about  it.  We 
won't  mention  the  subject  to  one 
another  any  more  ;  neither,  of  course, 
will  you  mention  it  to  anybody  else. 
This  is  my  grumpy,  frumpy  story,  and 
we  *11  keep  it  to  ourselves,  Trot  I " 


CHAPTER    XLVIII. 

DOMESTIC. 

I  LABORED  hard  at  my  book,  without 
allowing  it  to  interfere  with  the  punctual 
dischaiige  of  my  newspaper  duties ;  and 
it  came  out  and  was  very  successful.  I 
was  not  stunned  by  the  praise  which 
^sounded  in  my   ears,  notwithstanding 


that  I  was  keenly  alive  to  it,  and 
thought  better  of  my  own  performance, 
I  have  little  doubt,  than  anybody  else 
did.  It  has  always  been  in  my  ob- 
servation of  human  nature,  that  a  man 
who  has  any  good  reason  to  believe  in 
himself  never  flourishes  himself  before 
the  faces  of  other  people  in  order  that 
they  may  believe  in  him.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  retained  my  modesty  in  very  self- 
respect  ;  and  the  more  praise  I  got,  the 
more  I  tried  to  deserve. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  in  this  record, 
though  in  all  other  essentials  it  is  my 
written  memory,  to  pursue  th^  history  of 
my  own  fictions.  They  express  them- 
selves, and  I  leave  them  to  themselves. 
When  I  refer  to  them,  incidentally,  it  is 
only  as  a  part  of  my  pi;£>gress. 

Haying  some  foundation  for  believing, 
by  this  time,  that  nature  and  accident 
had  made  me  an  author,  I  pursued 
my  vocation  with  confidence.  Without 
such  assurance  I  should  certainly  have 
left  it  alone,  and  bestowed  my  energy  on 
some  other  endeavor.  I  should  nave 
tried  to  find  out  what  nature  and  ac- 
cident really  had  made  me,  and  to  be 
that,  and  nothing  else. 

I  had  been  writing,  in  the  newspaper 
and  elsewhere,  so  prosperously,  that 
when  my  new  success  was  achieved, 
I  considered  myself  reasonably  entitled 
to  escape  from  the  dreary  debates.  One 
joyful  night,  therefore,  I  noted  down  the 
music  of  the  parliamentary  bagpipes  for^ 
the  last  time,  and  I  have  never  heard  it' 
since  ;  though  I  still  recognize  the  old 
drone  in  the  newspapers,  without  any 
substantial  variation  (except,  perhaps, 
that  there  is  more  of  it)  all  the  live- 
long session. 

I  now  write  of  the  time  when  I  had 
been  married,  I  suppose,  about  a  year 
and  a  half  After  several  varieties  of 
experiment,  we  had  given  up  the  house- 
keeping as  a  bad  job.  .  The  house. kept 
itself,  and  we  kept  a  page.  The  prin- 
cipal function  of  this  retainer  was  to 
quarrel  with  the  cook ;  in  which  respect 
he  was  a  perfect  Whittington,  without 
his  cat,  or  the  remotest  chance  of  being 
made  Lord  Mayor. 

He  appears  to  me  to  have  lived  in  a 
hail  of  saucepan-lids.  His  whole  exist- 
ence was  a  scuffle.    He  would  shriek 
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for  help  on  the  most  improper  occasions, 
—  as  when  we  had  a  little  dinner-party, 
or  a  few  friends  in  the  evening,  —  and 
would  come  tumbling  out  of  the  kitchen, 
^ith  iron  missiles  flymg  after  him.  We 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  him,  but  he  was 
very  much  attached  to  us,  and  would  n't 
^.  He  was  a  tearful  boy»  and  broke 
into  such  deplorable  lamentations,  when 
a  cessation  of  our  connection  was  hinted 
at,  that  we  were  obliged  to  keep  him. 
He  had  no  mother  —  no  anythmg  in 
the  way  of  a  relative,  that  I  could  dis- 
cover, except  a  sister,  who  fled  to  Amer- 
ica the  moment  we  had  taken  him  off 
her  hands :  and  he  became  quartered 
on  us  like  a  horrible  young  channeling. 
He  had.  a  lively  perception  of  his  own 
unfortunate  state,  and  was  always  rub- 
bing his  eyes  with  the  sleeve  of  his 
jacket,  or  stooping  to  blow  his  nose  on 
the  extreme  comer  of  a  little  pocket- 
handkerchief,  which  he  never  would 
take  completely  out  of  his  pocket,  but 
alwa^rs  economized  and  secreted. 

This  unlucky  page,  engaged  in  an 
evil  hour  at  six  pounds  ten  per  annum, 
was  a  source  of  continual  trouble  to  me. 
I  watched  him  as  he  grew  —  and  he 
grew  like  scarlet  beans  —  with  painful 
apprehensions  of  the  time  when  he 
-would  begin  to  shave  ;  even  of  the  days 
when  he  would  be  bald  or  gray.  I  saw 
tio  prospect  of  ever  getting  rid  of  him ; 
and,  projecting  myself  into  the  future, 
used  to  think  what  an  inconvenience 
he  would  be  when  he  was  an  old  roan. 

I  never  expected  anything  less,  than 
this  unfortunate's  manner  of  getting  me 
out  of  my  difficulty.  He  stole  Dora's 
watch,  which,  like  everything  else  be- 
longing to  us,  had  no  particular  place 
of  Its  own;  and,  converting  it  into 
money,  spent  the  produce  (he  was 
always  a  weak-minded  boy)  in  inces- 
santly riding  up  and  down  between  Lon- 
don and  Uxbridge  outside  the  coach. 
He  was  taken  to  Bow  Street,  as  well 
as  I  remember,  on  the  completion  of 
his  fifteenth  journey;  when  four  and 
sixpence,  and  a  second-hand  fife  which 
he  could  n't  play,  were  found  upon  his 
person. 

The  surprise  and  its  consequences 
would  have  been  much  less  disagreea- 
ble to  me  if  he  had  not  been  penitent 


But  he  was  very  penitent  indeed,  and 
in  a  peculiar  way  —  not  in  the  lump^' 
but  by  instalments.  For  example  :  the , 
day  after  that  on  which  I  was  obliged ' 
to  appear  against  him,  he  made  certain 
revelations  touching  a  hamper  in  the" 
cellar,  which  we  believed  to  be  full  of 
wine,  but  which  had  nothing  in  it  ex- 
cept bottles  and  corks.  We  supposed 
he  had  now  eased  his  mind,  and  told 
the  worst  he  knew  of  the  cook ;  but,  a 
day  or  two  afterwards,  his  conscience 
sustained  a  new  twinge,  and  he  dis- 
closed how  she  had  a  little  ^rl,  w)t6, 
early  every  morning,  took  ^  away  o\3x 
bread ;  and  also  how  he  himself  had 
been  suborned  to  maintain  the  milk- 
man in  cpals.  In  two  or  three  days 
more,  I  was  informed  by  the  author- 
ities of  his  having  led  to  the  discovery 
of  sirloins  of  beef  among  the  kitchen- 
stufl^  and  sheets  in  the  ragj-bag.  A  lit- 
tle while  afterwards,  he  broke  out  in  an 
entirely  new  direction,  and  confessed  to 
a  knowledge  of  burglarious  intentions 
as  to  our  premises,  on  the  part  of  the 
pot-boy,  who  was  immediately  taken 
up.  I  ^ot  to  be  so  ashamed  of  being 
such  a  victim,  that  I  would  have  given 
him  any  money  to  hold  his  tongue,  or 
would  have  offered  a  round  bribe  for 
his  being  permitted  to  run  away.  It 
was  an  aggravating  circumstance  m  the 
case  thathe  had  no  idea  of  this,  but 
conceived  that  he  was  making  roe 
amends  in  every  new  discovery :  not  to 
say,  heaping  obligations  on  my  head. 

At  last  I  ran  away  myself,  whenever 
I  saw  an  emissary  of  the  police  ap- 
proaching with  some  new  intelligence ; 
and  lived  a  stealthy  life  until  he  was 
tried  and  ordered  to  be  transported. 
Even  then  he  couldn't  be  quiet,  but 
was  always  writing  us  letters ;  and 
wanted  so  much  to  see  Dora  before  he 
went  away,  that  Dora  went  to  visit  him, 
and  fainted  when  she  found  herself  in- 
side the  iron  bars.  In  short,  I  had  no 
peace  of  my  life  until  he  was  expatri- 
ated, and  made  (as  I  afterwards  heard) 
a  shepherd  of,  "  up  the  country  "  some- 
where ;  I  have  no  geographical  idea 
where. 

AU  this  led  me  into  some  serious  re- 
flections, and  presented  our  mistakes  m 
a  new  aspect ;  as  I  could  not  help  com- 
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municatijig  to  Dora  one  evening,  in 
spite  of  my  tenderness  for  her. 

"  My  love,"  said  I,  "it  is  very  pain- 
ful to  me  to  think  that  our  want  of  sys-> 
tern  and  management  involves  not  only 
ourselves  (which  we  have  got  used  to), 
but  other  people.'* 

"You  have  been  silent  for  a  long 
time,  and  now  you  are  going  to  bo 
cross  I "  said  Dora. 

"  No,  my  dear,  indeed !  Let  me  ex- 
plain to  you  what  I  mean.'* 

"I  think  I  don't  want  to  know," 
said  Dora. 

"  But  I  want  you  to  know,  my  love. 
Put  Jip  down.'* 

Dora  put  his  nose  to  mine,  and  said 
"  Boh  I '  to  drive  my  seriousness  away ; 
but,  not  succeeding,  ordered  him  into 
bis  Pagoda,  and  jsat  looking  at  me,  vrith 
her  hands  folded,  and  a  most  resigned 
little  expression  of  countenance. 

"The  fact  is,  my  dear,"  I  began, 
"there  is  contagion  in  us.  We  infect 
every  one  about  us." 

I  might  have  gone  on  in  this  figura- 
tive manner,  if  Dora's  face  had  not  ad- 
monished me  that  she  was  wondering 
with  all  her  might  whether  I' was  going 
to  propose  any  new  kind  of  vaccination, 
or  other  medical  remedy,  for  this  un- 
wholesome state  of  ours.  Therefore  I 
checked  myself,  and  made  my  meaning 
plainer. 

"  It  is  not  merely,  my  pet,"  said  I, 
"  that  we  lose  money  and  comfort,  and 
even  temper  sometimes,  by  not  learning 
to  be  more  careful ;  but  that  we  incur 
the  serious  responsibility  of  spoiling 
every  one  who  comes  into  our  service, 
or  has  any  dealings  with  us.  I  begin 
to  be  afraid  that  the  fault  is  not  entirely 
on  one  side,  but  that  these  people  all 
turn  out  ill  because  we  don't  turn  out 
ytxs  well  ourselves." 

*^0,  what  an  accusation,"  exclaimed 
Dora,  opening  her  eyes  wide,  "to  say 
that  you  ever  saw  me  take  gold  watches ! 
Oh  I" 

"  My  dearest,"  I  remonstrated,  "  don't 
talk  preposterous  nonsense  !  Who  has 
made  the  least  allusion  to  gold  watches? " 

"You  did,"  returned  Dora.  "You 
know  you  did.  You  said  I  had  n't 
turned  out  well^  and  compared  me  to 
him.** 


"To whom?"  Tasked. 

"  To  the  nage,"  sobbed  Dora.  "  O, 
jrou  cruel  fellow,  to  compare  your  affec- 
tionate wife  to  a  transported  page  I 
Why  didn't  you  tell  me  your  opinion  of 
me  before  we  were  married)  Why 
did  n't  you  say,  you  hard-hearted  thing, 
that  you  were  convinced  I  was  worse 
than  a  transported  page?  O,  what  a 
dreadful  opinion  to  have  of  me  I  O,  my 
goodness ! " 

"  Now,  Dora,  my  love,"  I  returned, 
gently  trying  to  remove  the  handker- 
chief she  pressed  to  her  eyes,  "this is 
not  only  very  ridiculous  of  ^ou,  but  veiy 
wrong.   In  the  first  place,  it 's  not  true. " 

"You  always  said  he  was  a  story- 
teller," sobbed  Dora.  "  And  now  you 
say  the  same  of  me  1  O,  what  shall  I 
do  I    What  shall  I  do  ! " 

"  My  darling  girl,"  I  retorted,  "  I 
really  must  entreat  you  to  be  reasona- 
ble, and  listen  to  what  I  did  say,  and 
do  say.  My  dear  Dora,  unless  we  learn 
to  do  our  duty  to  those  whom  we  em- 
ploy, they  will  never  learn  to  do  their 
duty  to  us.  I  am  afraid'we  present  op- 
portunities to  people  to  do  wrong,  that 
never  ought  to  be  presented.  Even  if 
we  were  as  laii  as  we  are,  in  all  our  ar- 
rangements, by  choice,  —  which  we  are 
not,  —  even  if  we  liked  it,  and  found  it 
agreeable  to  be  so,  — which  we  don't,  — 
I  am  persuaded  we  should  have  no 
right  to  go  son  in  this  way.  We  are 
positively  corrupting  people.  We  are 
bound  to  think  of  that.  I  can't  help 
thinking  of  it,  Dora.  It  is  a  refiectioa 
I  am  unable  to  dismiss,  and  it  some- 
times makes  me  very  uneasy.  There^ 
dear,  that 's  all.  Come  now.  Don't 
be  foolish!" 

Dora  would  not  allow  me,  for  a  long 
time,  to  remove  the  handkerchief.  She 
sat  sobbing  and  murmuring  behind  it, 
that,  if  I  was  uneasy,  why  had  I  ever 
been  married?  Why  hadn't  I  said, 
even  the  day  before  we  went  to  church, 
that  I  knew  I  should  be  uneasy,  and  I 
would  rather  not  ?  If  I  could  n't  bear 
her,  why  did  n't  I  send  her  away  to  her 
aunts  at  Putney,  or  to  Julia  Mills  in 
India?  Julia  would  be  glad  to  see  her, 
and  would  not  call  her  a  transported 
page  ;  Julia  never  had  called  her  any- 
thing of  the  sort    In  short,  Dora  was 


of  no  use  repeating  this  kind  of  effort, 
though  never  so  mildly,  and  I  must 
take  some  other  course. 

What  other  course  was  left  to  take ! 
To  "form  her  mind  I  "  This  was  a 
common  phrase  of  words  which  had 
a  fair  and  promising  sound,  and  I  re- 
solved to  form  Dora's  mind. 

I  began  immediately.  When  Dora 
was  very  childish,  and  1  would  have  in- 
finitely preferred  to  humor  her,  I  tried 
to  be  grave,  —  and  disconcerted  her, 
and  myself  too.  I  talked  to  her  on  the 
subjects  which  occupied  my  thoughts ; 
and  I  read  Shakespeare  to  her,  —  and 
fatigued  her  to  the  last  degree.  I  ac- 
customed myself  to  giving  her,  as  it 
were  quite  casually,  little  scraps  of  use- 
ful information,  or  sound  opinion,  —  and 
she  started  from  them  when  I  let  them 
off,  as  if  they  had  been  crackers.  No 
matter  how  mcidentally  or  naturally  I 
endeavored  to  form  my  little  wife's 
mind,  I  could  not  help  seeing  that  she 
always  had  an  instinctive  perception  of 
what  I  was  about,  and  became  a  prey 
to  the  keenest  apprehensions.  In  par- 
ticular, it  was  clear  ^  me,  that  she 
thought  Shakespeare  a  terrible  fellow. 
The  formation  went  on  very  slowly. 

I  pressed  Traddles  into  the  service 
without  his  knowledge ;  and  whenever 
he  came  to  see  us,  explq^ed  my  mines 
upon  him  for  the  edification  of  Dora  at 
second  hand.  The  amount  of  practical 
wisdom  I  bestowed  upon  Traddles  in 
this  manner  was  immense,  and  of  the 
best  quality  ;  but  it  had  no  other  effect 
upon  Dora  than  to  depress  her  spirits, 
and  make  her  always  nervous  witn  the 
dread  that  it  would  be  her  turn  next. 
I  found  myself  in  the  condition  of  a 
schoolmaster,  a  trap,  a  pitfall ;  of  al- 
ways playing  spider  to  Dora's  fly,  and 
always  pouncing  out  of  my  hole  to  her 
infinite  disturbance. 

Still,  looking  forward  through  this 
intermediate  stage,  to  the  time  when 
there  should  be  a  perfect  sympathy  be- 
tween Dora  and  me,  and  when  I  should 
have  "  formed  her  mind  "  to  my  en- 
tire satisfaction,  I  persevered,  even  for 
months.  Finding  at  last,  however,  that, 
although  I  had  been  all  this  time  a  very 


nothing,  it  began  to  occur  to    me  ihat 
perhaps  Dora's  mind  was  already  formed. 

On  further  consideration  this  appeared 
so  likelv,  that  I  abandoned  my  scheme, 
which  had  had  a  more  promising  ap- 
pearance  in  words  than  m  action  ;  re- 
solving henceforth  to  be  satisfied  wiili 
my  child-wife,  and  to  try  to  change  her 
into  nothing  else  bv  any  process.  I  v^as 
heartily  tired  of  oeing  sagacious  and 
prudent  by  myself,  and  of  seeing  my 
darling  under  restraint ;  so,  I  bought  a 
pretty  pair  of  ear-rings  for  her,  and  a 
collar  for  Jip,  and  went  home  one  day 
to  make  myself  agreeable. 

Dora  was  delighted  with  the  little 
presents,  and  kissed  me  joyfully  ;  but 
there  was  a  shadow  between  us,  how- 
ever slight,  and  I  had  made  up  mv 
mind  that  it  should  not  be  there.  {{ 
there  must  be  such  a  shadow  an3rwhere, 
I  would  keep  it  for  the  future  in  my  own 
breast. 

I  sat  down  by  my  wife  on  the  so^ 
and  put  the  ear-rings  in  her  ears  ;  and 
then  I  told  her  that  I  feared  we  had  not 
been  quite  as  good  company  lately  as 
we  used  to  be,  and  that  the  fault  was 
mine.  Which  I  sincerely  felt,  and 
which  indeed  it  was. 

"  The  truth  is,  Dora,  my  life,**  I  said, 
"  I  have  been  trying  to  be  wise.*' 

"And  to  make  me  wise  too,**  said 
Dora,  timidly.  "  Have  n't  you,  Doady  ?  " 

I  nodded  assent  to  the  pretty  inquiry 
of  the  raised  eyebrows  and  Rissed  the 
parted  lips. 

*'  It 's  of  not  a  bit  of  use,'*  said  Dora, 
shaking  her  head,  until  the  ear-rings 
rang  again.  "  You  know  what  a  little 
thiAg  f  am,  and  what  I  wanted  you  to 
call  me  lix>m  the  first.  If  you  can't  do 
so,  I  am  afraid  you  '11  never  like  me. 
Are  you  sure  you  don't  think,  some- 
times, it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  —  '* 

"Done  what,  my  dear?"  For  sl)e 
made  no  effort  to  proceed. 

"  Nothing  !  "  said  Dora. 

"  Nothing  ?  "  I  repeated. 

She  put  her  arms  round  my  neck, 
and  laughed,  and  called  herself  by  her 
favorite  name  of  a  goose,  and  hid  her 
£tce  on  my  shoulder  in  such  a  profu- 
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Bton  of  curls  that  it  was  (^uite  a  task  to 
dear  thera  away  and  see  it. 

"  Don't  I  think  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  done  nothing,  than  to 
have  tried  to  form  my  httle  wife's 
mind  ?  "  said  I,  laughing  at  mysel£ 
*•  Is  that  the  question  ?  Yes,  indeed,  I 
da'» 

"  Is  that  what  you  have  been  trying?  '* 
cried  Dora.  **  O,  what  a  shocking 
boyl'* 

"  But  I  shall  never  try  any  more," 
said  I.  "  For  I  love  her  dearly  as  she 
is." 

"  Without  a  story  —  really  ?  "  in- 
.qoired  Dora,  creeping  closer  to  me. 

"  Why  should  I  seek  to  changCi" 
said  I,  '  what  has  been  so  precious  to 
me  for  so  long  !  You  never  can  show 
better  than  as  your  own  natural  self,  my 
sweet  Dora ;  and  we  '11  try  no  conceit- 
ed experiments,  but  go  back  to  our  old 
way,  and  be  happy." 

"And  be  happy!"  returned  Dora. 
"  Yes  I  All  day  1  And  you  won't  mind 
things  going  a  tiny  morsel  wrong,  some- 
times?^' 

"  No,  no,"  said  I.  "  We  must  do  the 
best  we  can." 

"  And  you  won't  tell  me,  any  more, 
that  we  make  other  people  bad,'' coaxed 
Dora ;  "  will  you  ?  Because  you  know 
it 's  so  dreadfully  cross." 

"  No,  no,"  said  I. 

**  It 's  better  for  me  to  be  stupid  than 
uncomfortable,  is  n't  it  ?  "  said  Dora. 

"  Better  to  be  naturally  Dora  than 
anything  else  in  the  world." 

"  In  the  world !  Ah,  Doady,  it 's  a 
laige  place  I " 

She  shook  her  head,  turned  her  de- 
lighted bright  eyes  up  to  mine,  kissed 
me,  broke  into  a  merry  laugh,  and 
sprang  away  to  put  on  Jip  s  new  collar. 

So  ended  my  last  attempt  to  make 
any  change  in  Dora.  I  had  been  un- 
happy in  trying  it ;  I  could  not  endure 
my  own  solitary  wisdom  ;  I  could  not 
reconcile  it  with  her  former  appeal  to 
me  as  my  child-wife.  I  resolved  to  do 
what  I  could,  in  a  quiet  way,  to  improve 
our  proceedings  myself;  but  I  foresaw 
that  my  utmost  would  be  very  little,  or 
I  must  degenerate  into  the  spider  again, 
and  be  forever  lying  in  wait. 

And  the  shaaow  I  have  mentioned. 


that  was  not  to  be  between  us  any  more, 
but  was  to  rest  wholly  on  my  own 
heart  ?    How  did  that  fall  ? 

The  old  unhappy  feeling  pervaded 
my  life.  It  was  deepened,  it  it  were 
changed  at  all ;  but  it  was  as  undefined 
as  ever,  and  addressed  me  like  a  strain 
of  sorrowful  music  faintly  heard  in  the 
night.  I  loved  mv  wife  dearly,  and  I 
was  happy ;  but  tne  happiness  I  had 
vaguely  anticifiated,  once,  was  not  the 
happiness  I  enjoyed,  and  there  was  al- 
ways something  wanting. 

In  fulfilment  of  the  compact  I  have 
made  with  myself,  to  reflect  my  mind 
on  this  papier,  I  again  examine  it,  close- 
ly, and  bring  its  secrets  to  the  light. 
What  I  missed,  I  still  regarded — I  al- 
ways regardekl  —  as  something  that  had 
been  a  dream  of  my  youthful  fancy ; 
that  was  incapable  of  realization ;  that 
I  was  now  discovering  to  be  so,  with 
some  natural  pain,  as  all  men  did.  But 
that  it  would  nave  been  better  for  me  if 
my  wife  could  have  helped  me  more, 
and  shared  the  many  thoughts  in  which 
I  had  no  partner ;  and  that  this  might 
have  been  ;  I  knew. 

Between  these  two  irreconcilable  con- 
clusions— the  onlf  that  what  I  felt,  was 
general  and  unavoidable ;  the  other, 
that  it  was  particular  to  me^  and  might 
have  been  diflferent— I  balanced  curi- 
ously, with  no  distinct  sense  of  their 
opposition  to  each  other.  When  I 
thought  of  the  airy  dreams  of  youth 
that  are  incapable  of  realization,  I 
thought  of  the  better  state  preceding 
manhood  that  I  had  outgrown ;  and 
then  the  contented  days  with  Agnes, 
in  the  dear  old  house,  arose  before  me, 
like  spectres  of  the  dead,  that  might 
have  some  renewal  in  another  world, 
but  never,  never  more  could  be  reani- 
mated here. 

Sometimes  the  speculation  came  in- 
to my  thoughts,  What  might  have  hap- 
pened, or  what  would  have  happened, 
if  Dora  and  I  had  never  known  each 
other?  But  she  was  so  incorporated 
with  my  existence,  that  it  was  the  idlest 
of  all  fancies)  and  would  soon  rise  out 
of  my  reach  and  sight,  like  gossamer 
floating  in  the  air. 

I  always  loved  her.  What  I  am  de- 
scribing, slumbered,  and  half  awoke. 


cessea  ot  my  mind,  i  here  was  no  evi- 
dence of  it  in  me  :  I  know  of  no  influ- 
ence it  had  in  anythine  I  said  or  did. 
I  bore  the  weight  of  all  our  little  cares, 
and  all  my  projects ;  Dora  held  the 
pens ;  and  we  both  iielt  that  our  shares 
were  adjusted  as  the  case  required. 
She  was  truly  fond  of  me,  and  proud  of 
me ;  and  when  Agnes  wrote  a  few  ear- 
nest words  in  her  Tetters  to  Dora,  of  the 
pride  and  interest  with  which  my  old 
nriends  heard  of  my  growing  reputation, 
and  read  my  book  as  if  they  heard  me 
speaking  its  contents,  Dora  read  them 
out  to  me  with  tears  of  joy  in  her  bright 
eyes,  and  said  I  was  a  dear  old  clever, 
»mous  boy. 

"The  first  mistaken  impulse  of  an 
undisciplined  heart."  These  words  of 
Mrs.  Strong's  were  constantly  recurring 
to  me,  at  this  time  ;  were  almost  always 
present  to  my  mind.  I  awoke  with 
them,  often,  in  the  night ;  I  remember 
to  have  even  read  them,  in  dreams,  in- 
scribed upon  the  walls  of  houses.  For 
I  knew,  now,  that  ray  own  heart  was 
undisciplined  when  it  first  loved  Dora  ; 
and  that  if  it  had  Jpeen  disciplined,  it 
never  could  have  wit,  when  we  were 
married,  what  it  had  felt  in  its  secret 
experience. 

"  There  can  be  no  disparity  in  mar- 
riage, like  unsuitability  of  mind  and 
purpose."  Those  words  I  remembered 
too.  I  had  endeavored  to  adapt  Dora 
to  myself,  and  found  it  impracticable. 
It  remained  for  me  to  adapt  myself  to 
Dora ;  to  share  with  her  what  I  could, 
and  be  happy;  to  bear  on  my  own 
shoulders  what  I  must,  and  be  happy 
still.  This  was  the  discipline  to  which 
I  tried  to  bring  my  heart,  when  I  began 
to  think.  It  made  my  second  year 
much  happier  than  my  first ;  and,  what 
was  better  still,  made  Dora's  life  all 
sunshine. 

But,  as  that  year  wore  on,  Dora  was 
not  strong.  I  bad  hoped  that  lighter 
hands  than  mine  would  help  to  mould 
her  character,  and  that  a  oaby-smile 
upon  her  breast  might  change  my  child- 
wife  to  a  woman.  It  was  not  ta  be. 
The  spirit  fluttered  for  a  moment  on  the 
tiireshold  of  its  little  prison,  and  uncon- 

'     I  of  captivity,  took  wing. 


used  to  do,  aunt,"  said  JJora,  *"1  stiall 
make  Jip  race.  He  is  £;etling.  quiie 
slow  and  lazy." 

"  I  -suspect,  my  dear,"  said  my  aant, 
quietly  working  by  her  side,  "he. has  a 
worse  disorder  thaji  that     Age,  I)ora." 

"  Do  you  think  he  is  old  ?  "  said  Dora, 
astonished.  "  O,  how  strange  it  seems 
that  Tip  should  be  old  I  " 

"  It 's  a  complaint  we  are  alJ  liable 
to.  Little  One,  as  we  get  on  in  life," 
said  my  aunt,  cheerfully ;  **  I  don't  feel 
more  free  from  it  than  I  used  to  be,  I 
assure  you." 

"But  Jip,"  said  Dora,  lookine  at 
him  with  compassion,  "  even  little  Tip  t 
OpoorfeUowI" 

^'I  dare  s^y  he'll  last  a  long  time 
yet.  Blossom,"  said  my  aunt,  patting 
Dora  on  the  cheek,  as  sne  leaned  out  m 
her  couch  to  look  at  Jip,  who  responded 
by  standing  on  his  hind  legs,  and  balk- 
ing himselfin  various  asthmatic  attempts 
to  scramble  up  by  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders. "  He  must  have  a  piece  of  flan- 
nel in  his  house  this  winter,  and  I 
should  n't  wonder  if  he  came  out  quite 
fresh  again,  with  the  flowers  in  the 
spring.  Bless  the  ^  little  dog  !  '*  ex- 
claimed my  aunt,  "  if  he  had  as  many 
lives  as  a  cat,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
losing  'em  all,  he  'd  bark  at  me  witli  his 
last  breath,  I  believe !  ^' 

Dora  had  helped  him  up  on  the  sofa ; 
where  he  really  was  defying  my  aant  to 
such  a  furious  extent,  that  ne  could  n't 
keep  straight,  but  barked  himself  side* 
ways.  The  more  my  aunt  looked  at 
him,  the  more  he  reproached  her ;  for 
she  had  lately  taken  jQ  spectacles,  and 
for  some  inscrutable  ^bfon  he  consic^ 
ered  the  glasses  personal.     ' "" 

Dora  made  him  lie  down  Ijy  her,  with 
a  good  deal  of  persuasion ;  and  when 
he  was  quiet,  drew  one  of  his  long  ea« 
through  and  through  her  hand,  repeat- 
ing thoughtfully,  '^Even  little  Jip  I  O 
poor  fellow  I " 

"  His  lungs  are  good  enough,"  said 
my  aunt,  gayly,  "and  his  diSikes  are 
not  at  all  feeble.  He  has  a  good  many 
years  before  him,  no  doubt.  But  if 
you  want  a  dog  to  race  with,  Littte 
Blossom,  he  has  lived  too  well  ror  tha^ 
and  I  '11  give  you  one."  • 
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"Thank  you, aunt," said  Dora,  faint- 
ly.   "  But  don't,  please  I  ** 

••  No?"  said  my  aunt,  taking  off  her 
spectacles. 

"  I  could  n't  have  any  other  dog  but 
Tip,"  said  Dora.  *'  It  would  be  so  un- 
kind to  Jip  I  Besides,  I  could  n't  be 
such  friends  with  any  other  dog  but 
Jip  ;  because  he  would  n't  have  known 
me  before  I  was  married,  and  would  n't 
have  barked  at  Doady  when  he  first 
came  to  our  house.  I  could  n't  care  for 
any  other  dog  but  Jip,  I  am  a&aid, 
aunt." 

"  To  be  sure  I  '*  said  my  aunt,  patting 
her  cheek  again.    "  You  are  ri^ht." 

"  You  are  not  offended,"  said  Dora. 
"Are  you?" 

•*Why,  what  a  sensitive  pet  it  is  ! " 
cried  ray  aunt,  bending  over  her  affec- 
tionately. "To  think  that  I  could  be 
offended  I" 

"  No,  no,  I  did  n't  really  think  so,'* 
returned  Dora ;  "  but  I  am  a  little  tired, 
and  it  made  me  siUy  for  a  moment  —  I 
am  always  a  silly  little  thing,  you  know  ; 
but  it  made  me  more  silly —to  talk 
about  Jip.  He  has  known  me  in  all 
that  has  nappened  to  me,  have  n't  you, 
Tip?  And  I  couldn't  bear  to  sngltt 
him,  because  he  was  a  little  altered — 
could  I,  Jip?" 

Jip  nestled  closer  to  his  mistress,  and 
lauly  licked  her  hand. 
■  "  You  are  not  so  old,  Jip,  are  you, 
that  you'll  leave  your  mistress  yet,** 
said  t>ora.  "We  may  keep  one  an- 
other company,  a  little  longer !  '* 

My  pretty  Dora !  When  she  came 
down  to  dinner  on  the  ensuing  Sunday, 
and  was  so  glad  to  see  old  Traddles 
(who  always  dined  with  us  on  Sunday), 
we  thought  she  would  be  "running 
about  as  she  used  to  do,"  in  a  few  days. 
But  they  said,  wait  a  few  days  more; 
and  then,  wait  a  few  days  more ;  and 
still  she  neither  ran  nor  walked.  She 
looked  very  pretty,  and  >vas  very  merry ; 
but  the  little  feet  that  used  to  be  so 
nimble  when  they  danced  round  Jip, 
wer6  dull  and  motionless. 

I  began  to  carry  her  down  stairs  ev- 
ery morning,  and  up  stairs  every  night. 
She  would  clasp  me  round  the  neck  and 
laugh,  the  while,  as  if  I  did  it  for  a  wa- 
ger.   Jip  would  bark  and  caper  round 


us,  and  go  on  before,  and  look  back  on 
the  landing,  breathing  short,  to  see 
that  we  were  coming.  My  aunt,  the 
best  and  mo6t  cheerful  of  nurses,  would 
trudge  after  us,  a  moving  mass  of  shawls 
and  pillows.  Mr.  Dick  would  not  have 
relinquished  his  post  of  candle-bearer 
to  any  one  alive.  Traddles  would  be 
often  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircasep 
looking  on,  and  taking  charge  of  spor- 
tive messages  from  Dora  to  the  dearest 
girl  in  the  world.  We  made  quite  a 
gay  procession  of  it,  and  my  child-wife 
was  the  gayest  there. 

But,  sometimes,  when  I  took  her  up 
and  felt  that  she  was  lighter  in  my  arms, 
a  dead  blank  feeling  came  upon  me,  as 
if  I  were  approaching  to  some  frozen 
region  yet  unseen,  that  numbed  ray 
life.  I  avoided  the  i^cognition  of  this 
feeliifg  by  any  name,  or  by  any  commun- 
ing with  myself;  until  one  night,  w)^ 
it  was  very  strong  upon  me,  and  my 
aunt  had  left  her  with^>arting  cry  of 
"Good  night,  Little  Bftssom,"  I  sat 
down  at  my  desk  alone,  and  cried  to 
think,  O,  what  a  fittal  name  it  was,  and 
how  the  blossom  withered  in  its  bloom 
upon  the  tree ! 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

I   AM    INVOLVED  IN  MYSTERY. 

I  RECEIVED  one  morning  by  the  post 
the  following  letter,  dated  Canterbury, 
and  addressed  to  me  at  Doctors'  Com- 
mons ;  which  I  read  with  some  surprise. 

"My  dear  Sir: — 

"  Circumstances  beyond  my  individu- 
al control  have,  for  a  considerable  lajise 
of  time,  effected  a  severance  of  that  in- 
timacy which,  in  the  limited  opportuni- 
ties conceded  to  me  in  the  midst  of  my 
professional  duties,  of  contemplatin|:the 
scenes  and  events  of  the  past,  tinged  by 
the  prismatic  hues  of  memory,  has  ever 
afforded  me,  as  it  ever  must  continue  to 
afford,  gratifying  emotions  of  no  com- 
mon description.  This  fact,  my  dear 
sir,  combined  with  the  distinguished 
elevation  to  which  your  talents  have 
raised  you,  deters  ma  fif<NB  presonuBg 


companion  of  my  youth  by  the  famihar 
appellation  of  Copperfield  I  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  know  that  the  name  to  which  I 
do  myself  the  honor  to  refer  will  ever 
be  treasured  among  the  muniments  of 
our  house  (I  allude  to  the  archives  con- 
nected with  our  former  lodgers,  pre- 
r» served  bv  Mrs.  Micawber),  with  senti- 
ments ot  personal  esteem  amounting  to 
afifection. 

"  It  is  not  for  one  situated,  through 
his  original  errors  and  a  fortuitous  com- 
bination of  unpropitious  events,  as  is 
the  foundered  Bark  (if  he  may  be  al- 
lowed to  assume  so  maritime  a  denomi- 
nation) who  now  takes  up  tlie  pen  to 
address  you,  —  it  is  not,  I  repeat,  for  one 
so  circumstanced,  to  adopt  tne  language 
of  compliment,  or  of  congratulation. 
That,  he  leaves  to  abler  and  ta  purer 

"If  your  more  important  avocations 
should  admit  of  your  ever  tracing  these 
imperfect  characters  thus  far, — which 
may  be,  or  may  not  be,  as  circumstan- 
ces arbe,  —  you  will  naturally  inauire 
by  what  object  am  I  influenced,  then, 
in  inditing  the  present  missive.  Allow 
me  to  say  that  I  fullv  defer  to  the  rea- 
sonable character  of  that  inquiry,  and 
proceed  to  develop  it ;  prenusing  that 
it  is  noi  an  object  of  a  pecuniary  na- 
ture. 

"Without  more  directly  referring  to 
any  latent  ability  that  may  possibly  exist 
on  my  part,  of  wielding  the  thimderbolt, 
or  directing  the  devouring  and  avenging 
flame  in  any  quarter,  I  may  be  permit- 
ted to  observe,  in  passing,  that  my 
brightest  visions  are  forever  dispelled,  — 
that  my  peace  is  shattered  and  my 
power  of  enjoyment  destroyed,  —  that 
my  heart  is  no  longer  in  the  right 
place,  —  and  that  I  no  more  walk  erect 
before  my  fellow-man.  The  canker 
is  in  the  flower.  The  cup  is  bitter  to 
the  brim.  The  worm  is  at  his  work, 
and  will  soon  dispose  of  his  victim. 
The  sooner  the  better.  But  I  will  not 
digress. 

"  Placed  in  a  mental  position  of  pecu- 
liar painfulness,  beyond  the  assuaging 
reach  even  of  Mrs.  Micawber's  influ- 
ence, though  exercised  in  the  tripartite 
character  of  woman,  wife,  and  mother, 


a  short  period,  and  devote  a  respite  of 
«ight-and-forty  hours  to  revisiting;  some 
metropolitan  scenes  of  past  enjoyment. 
Among  other  havens  of  domestic  tran- 
quillity and  peace  of  mind,  my  feet  will 
naturally  tend  towards  the  King's  Bench 
Prison.  In  stating  that  I  shall  be 
(D.  V.)  on  the  outside  of  the  south  wail 
of  that  place  of  incarceration  on  civil 
process,  the  day  after  to-morrow,  at 
seven  in  the  evening,  preciseljr,  my  ob- 
ject in  this  epistolary  commuDicatit>q.  is 
accomplished. 

"  I  do  not  feel  warranted  in  soUcidng 
my  former  friend  Mr.  Copperfield,  or 
my  former  friend  Mr.  Thomas  Trad- 
dies  of  the  Inner  Temple,  if  that  gen- 
tleman is  still  existent  and  forthcoming, 
to  condescend  to  meet  rae,  and  renew 
(so  &r  as  may  be)  our  past  relations  of 
the  olden  time.  I  confine  myself  to 
throwing  out  the  observation,  that,  at 
the  hour  and  place  I  have  indicated, 
may  be  found  such  ruined  vestiges  as 
yet 

"  Remain, 
"Of 
"A 
"  Fallen  Tower, 

"  WiLKINS  MiCAWBBR. 

"  p.  S.  It  may  be  advisable  to  super- 
add to  the  above  the  statement  that 
Mrs.  Micawber  is  not  in  coiididentia] 
possession  of  my  intentions.'* 

I  read  the  letter  over  several  times. 
Making  due  allowance  for  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber's lofty  style  of  composition,  and  fbf ' 
the  extraordinary  relish  with  which  be 
sat  down  and  wrote  long  letters  on  all ' 
possible  and  impossible  occasions,  I 
still  believed  that  something  important 
lay  hidden  at  the  bottom  of  this  round- 
about communication.  I  put  it  down, 
to  think  about  it ;  and  took  it  up  again, 
to  read  it  once  more  ;  and  was  still  pur- 
suing it,  when  Traddles  found  me  in 
the  height  of  mv  perplexity. 

"  My  dear  fellow,'*  said  I,  "  I  never 
was  better  pleased  to  see  yom  You 
come  to  give  me  the  benefit  of  your  so- 
ber judgment  at  a  most  opportune  time. 
I  have  received  a  very  singular  letter, 
Traddles,  from  Mr.  Micawber." 

"  No  ? "  cried  Traddles.    *  *  You  don't 
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say  so?    And  I  have  received  one  from 
Mrs.  Micawber ! " 

With  that,  Traddles,  who  was  flushed 
-with  walking,  and  whose  hair,  under  the 
combined  effects  of  exercise  and  ex- 
citement, stood  on  end  as  if  he  saw  a 
cheerful  ghost,  produced  his  letter  and 
xttade  an  exchange  with  me.  I  watched 
him  into  the  heart  of  Mr.  Micawber's 
letter,  and>retumed  the  elevation  of  eye- 
brows with  which  he  said,  "  *  Wieldmg 
tiie  thunderbolt,  or  directing  the  de- 
vouring and  avenging  flame  I '  Bless 
me^  Copperfield  1 "  —  and  then  entered 
on  the  perusal  of  Mrs.  Micawber's 
epistle. 
.  It  ran  thus :  — 

"My  best  regards  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Traddles,  and  if  ne  should  still  remem- 
ber one  who  formerly  had  the  happiness 
of  being  well  acquainted  with  him,  may 
I  beg  a  few  moments  of  his  leisure 
time  ?  I  assure  Mr.  T.  T.  that  I  would 
not  intrude  upon  his  kindness,  were  I 
ia  any  other  position  than  on  the  con- 
fines of  distraction. 

"Though  harrowing  to  myself  to 
mention,  the  alienation  of  Mr.  Micawber 
(formerly  so  domesticated)  firom  his  wife 
and  family  is  the  cause  of  my  address- 
ing my  unhappy  ap^al  to  Mr.  Trad- 
dies,  and  solicitmg  his  best  indulgence. 
Mr.  T.  can  form  no  adequate  idea  of 
the  change  in  Mr.  Micawber's  conduct, 
of  his  wiTdness,  of  his  violence.  It  has 
gradually  augmented,  until  it  assumes 
the  appearance  of  aberration  of  intel- 
lect. Scarcely  a  day  passes,  I  assure 
Mr.  Traddles,  on  which  some  paroxysm 
docs  not  take  place.  Mr.  T.  will  not 
require  m»  to  depict  my  feelings,  when 
I  Inform  him  that  I  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  hear  Mr.  Micawber  assert 
that  he  has  sold  himself  to  the  D. 
Mystery  and  secrecy  have  long  been 
his  principal  characteristic,  have  long 
replaced  unlimited  confidence.  The 
slightest  provocation,  even  being  asked 
if  there  is  anything  he  would  prefer  for 
dinner,  causes  him  to  express  a  wish 
far  a  separation.  Last  night  on  being 
childishly  solicited  for  twopence,  to  buy 
*  lemon-stunners  * — a  local  sweetmeat 
—  he  presented  an  oyster-knife  at  the 
twins! 


"  I  entreat  Mr.  Traddles  to  bear  with 
me  in  entering  into  these  details.  With- 
out them,  Mr.  T.  would  indeed  find  it 
difficult  to  form  the  faintest  conception 
of  mv  heart-rending  situation. 

"  May  I  now  venture  to  confide  to 
Mr.  T.  the  purport  of  my  letter  ?  Will 
he  now  allow  me  to  throw  myself  on  his 
friendly  consideration?  O  yes,  for  I 
know  his  heart ! 

"The  quick  eye  of  affection  is  not 
easily  blinded,  when  of  the  female  sex. 
Mr.  Micawber  is  going  to  London. 
Though  he  studiously  concealed  his 
hand,  this  morning  before  breakfast, 
in  writing  the  direction-card  which  he 
attached  to  the  little  brown  valise  of 
happier  days,  the  eagle-glance  of  matri- 
monial anxiety  detected  d,  o,  n,  distinct- 
ly traced.  The  West-End  destination 
of  the  coach  is  the  Golden  Cross.  Dare 
I  fervently  implore  Mr.  T.  to  see  my 
misguided  husband,  and  to  reason  with 
him  ?  Dare  I  ask  Mr.  T.  to  endeavor 
to  step  in  between  Mr.  Micawber  and 
his  agonized  family?  O  no,  for  that 
would  be  too  much  I 

"  If  Mr.  Copperfield  should  yet  re- 
member one  unknown  to  fame,  will  Mr. 
T.  take  charge  of  my  unalterable  re- 
gards and  similar  entreaties?  In  any 
case,  he  will  have  the  benevolence  to 
consider  this  communication  strictly 
private^  and  on  no  account  whatever 
to  be  alluded  to.  however  distantly,  in 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Micawber.  If  Mr. 
T.  should  ever  reply  to  it  (which  I  can- 
not but  feel  to  be  most  improbable),  a 
letter  addressed  to  M.  E.,  Post  Office, 
Canterbury,  will  be  fraught  with  less 
painful  consequences  than  any  addressed 
immediately  to  one,  who  subscribes  her- 
self, in  extreme  distress, 

"Mr.  Thomas  Traddles's  respectful 
fiiend  and  suppliant, 

"Emma  Micawber." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that  letter  ?" 
said  Traddles,  casting  his  eyes  upon 
me,  when  I  had  read  it  twice. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  other?  '* 
said  I.  For  he  was  still  reading  it  with 
knitted  brows. 

"  I  think  that  the  two  together,  Cop- 
perfield," replied  Traddles,  "  mean  more 
than  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micawber  usually 


ten  in  good  laitn,  i  nave  no  aouDt,  ana 
without  any  coljusion.  Poor  thing  1 " 
hu  ■■aiMJW  alluding  to  Mrs.  Micawber's 
letter,  and  mt  were  standing  side  by 
side  comparing  the  two ;  **it  will  be  & 
charity  to  wnte  to  her,  at  all  events, 
and  tell  her  that  we  will  not  fail  to  see 
Mr.  Micawber." 

I  acceded  to  this,  the  more  readily, 
because  I  now  reproached  myself  with 
having  treated  her  former  letter  rather 
lightly.  It  had  set  me  thinking  a  good 
deal  at  the  time,  as  I  have  mentioned 
in  its  place ;  but  my  absorption  in  my 
own  smairs,  my  experience  of  the  fam- 
ily, and  my  hearing  nothing  more,  had 
gradually  ended  in  my  dismissing  the 
subject.  I  had  often  thought  of  the 
Micawbers,  but  chiefly  to  wonder  what 
"pecuniary  liabilities"  they  were  es- 
taolishing  m  Canterbury,  and  to  recall 
how  shy  Mr.  Micawber  was  of  me  when 
he  became  clerk  to  Uriah  Heep. 

However,  I  now  wrote  a  comforting 
letter  to  Mrs.  Micawber,  in  our  joint 
names,  and  we  both  signed  it.  As  we 
walked  into  town  to  post  it,  Traddles 
and  I  held  a  long  conference,  and 
launched  into  a  numoer  of  speculations, 
which  I  need  not  repeat  We  took  my 
aunt  into  our  counsels  in  the  afternoon  ; 
but  our  only  decided  conclusion  was, 
that  we  would  be  very  punctual  in  keep- 
ing Mr.  Micawber's  appointment. 

Although  we  appeared  at  the  stipulat- 
ed place  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the 
time,  we  found  Mr.  Micawber  already 
there.  He  was  standing  with  his  arm's 
folded,  over  against  the  wall,  looking  at 
the  spikes  on  the  top,  with  a  sentimental 
expression,  as  if  they  were  the  interla- 
cing boughs  of  trees  that  had  shaded 
him  in  his  youth. 

When  we  accosted  him,  his  manner 
was  something  more  confused,  and 
something  less  genteel  than  of  yptc. 
He  had  relinquished  his  legal  suit  of 
black  for  the  purposes  of  this  excursion, 
and  wore  the  old  surtout  and  tights, 
but  not  quite  with  the  old  air.  He 
gradually  picked  up  more  and  more  of 
It  as  we  conversed  with  him ;  but  his 
very  eye-glass  seemed  to  hang  less 
easily,  and  his  shirt-collar,  though  still 


"oentiemen  i  •  saia  ivir.  jviicawoer, 
after  the  first  salutations,  ''you  are 
friends  in  need,  and  friends  indeed. 
Allow  me  to  offer  my  inquiries  with  r^f- 
orence  to  the  physical  welfare  of  Mxs. 
Cop!>crfiddMK«SM,  and  Mrs.  Traddles 
in  posse.,  —  presuming,  that  is  to  say, 
that  my  friend  Mr.  Traddles  is  not  yet 
united  to  the  object  of  his  affections, 
for  weal  and  for  woe." 

We  acknowledged  his  politeness,  and 
made  suitable  replies.  He  then  dfi- 
rected  our  attention  to  the  wall,  and  was 
beginning  "  I  assure  you,  gentlemen," 
when  I  ventured  to  object  to  that  cere- 
monious form  of  address,  and  to  beg 
that  he  would  speak  to  us  in  the  old 
way. 

"  My  dear  Copperfield,"  he  returned, 
pressing  my  hand,  "your  cordiaJity 
overpowers  me.  This  reception  of  a 
shattered  fragment  of  the  Temple  once 
called  Man  —  if  I  may  be  permitted  so 
to  express  myself — bespeaks  a  heart 
that  is  an  honor  to  our  common  nature. 
I  was  about  to  observe  that  I  again  be- 
hold the  serene  spot  where  some  of , the 
happiest  hours  of  my  existence  fleeted 
by.'' 

"  Made  so,  I  am  sure,  by  Mrs.'  Mi- 
cawber," said  I.  "I  hope  she  is 
well?" 

*'  Thank  you,"  returned  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber, whose  face  clouded  at  this  reffsr- 
ence  ;  "  she  is  but  so-so.  And  thi^" 
said  Mr.  Micawber,  nodding  his  head 
sorrowfully,  "  is  tlie  Bench  1  Where, 
for  the  first  time  in  many  revolving 
years,   the    overyvhelming    pressure  of 

J)ecuniary  liabilities  was  not  pxpdaimC^d, 
rom  day  to  day,  by  importunate  voices 
declining  to  vacate  the  passage  ;  where 
there  was  no  knocker  on  the  door  for 
any  creditor  to  appeal  to ;  where  per- 
sonal service  of  pjrocess  was  not  re- 
quired, and  detainers  were  merely 
lodged  at  the  gate  !  Gentlemen,"  said 
Mr.  Micawber,  "when  the  shadow  of 
that  ironwork  on  the  summit  of  the 
brick  structure  has  been  reflected  on 
the  gravel  of  the  Parade,  I  have  se.en 
m^  children  thread  the  mazes  of  the  in- 
tricate pattern,  avoiding  the  dark  marks. 
I  have  been  ^miliar  with  every  stone       i 
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!n  the  place.  If  I  betray  weakneas, 
you  will  know  how  to  excuse  me." 

**We  have  all  got  on  in  life  since 
'  then,  Mr.  Micawber,"  said  I. 

"Mr.  Copperfield,"  returned  Mr. 
Micawber,  bitterly,  *'  when  I  was  an  in- 
mate of  that  retreat  I  could  look  my 
"^  fellow-man  in  the  face,  and  punch  his 
head  if  he  offended  me.  My  fellow- 
man  and  myself  are  no  longer  on  those 
"  glorious  terras  I  *' 

Turning  from  the  building  in  a  down- 
cast manner,  Mr.  Micawber  accepted 
my  proffered  arm  on  one  side,  and  the 
proffered  arm  of  Traddles  on  the  other, 
and  walked  away  between  us. 

**  There  are  some  landmarks,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Micawber,  lookinz  fondly 
-  back  over  his  shoulder,  "  on  the  road 
to  the  tomb,  which,  but  for  the  impietv 
of  the  aspiration,  a  man  would  wish 
never  to  nave  passed.  Such  is  the 
'  Bench  in  my  checkered  career." 

"  O,  you  are  in  low  spirits,  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber," said  Traddles. 

"  I  am,  sir,"  interposed  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber. 

**  I  hope,"  said  Traddles,  "  it  is  not 
'  because  you  have  conceived  a  dislike  to 
the  law,  —  for  I  am  a  lawyer  myself,  you 
k»ow." 

Mr.  Micawber  answered  not  a  word. 

"How is  our  friend  Heep,  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber," said  I,  after  a  silence. 

"My  dear  Copperfield,"  returned 
,  Mr.  Micawber,  bursting  into  a  state  of 
;  much  excitement,  and  turning  pale,  "  if 
■  you  ask  after  my  employer  as  your 
friend,  I  am  sony  for  it ;  if^  you  ask  af- 
ter him  as  my  friend,  I  sardonically 
smile  at  it.  In  whatever  capacity  you 
ask  after  my  employer,  I  beg,  without 
ofience  to  you,  to  limit  my  reply  to  this, 
—  that  whatever  his  state  of  health  may 
be*  his  appearance  is  foxy :  not  to  say 
diabolical.  You  will  allow  me,  as  a 
private  individual,  to  decline  pursuing 
a  subject  which  has  lashed  me  to  the 
utmost  verge  of  desperation  in  my  pro- 
fessional capacity." 

I  expressed  my  regret  for  having  in- 
nocently touched  upon  a  theme  that 
roused  him  so  much.  "  May  I  ask," 
said  I,  "without  any  hazard  of  repeat- 
ing the  mistake,  how  my  old  fhends 
lift,  and  Miss  Wickfield  are?" 


ber,  now  turning  red,  "is,  aa  shealwmi* 
is,  a  pattern,  and  a  bright  example. 
My  dear  Copperfield,  she  is  the  only 
starry  spot  in  a  miserable  existence. 
My  respect  for  that  young  lady,  my  ad- 
miration of  her  character,  my  devotion 
to  her  for  her  love  and  truth  and  good- 
ness I  — Take  me,"  said  Mr.  Micawber, 
"  down  a  turning,  for,  upon  my  soul,  in 
ray  present  state  of  mind  I  am  not 
equal  to  this  I "    , 

We  wheeled  hhn  off  into  a  narrow 
street,  where  he  took  out  his  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  stood  with  his  back 
to  a  wall.  If  I  looked  as  gravely  at 
him  as  Traddles  did,  he  must  fiave 
found  our  company  by  no  means  in- 
spiriting. 

"  It  is  my  fate,"  said  Mr.  Micawber, 
unfeignedly  sobbing,  but  doing  even 
that,  with  a  shadow  of  the  old  expres- 
sion of  doing  something  genteel,  —  "  it  is 
my  fate,  gentlemen,  that  the  finer  feel- 
ings of  our  nature  have  become  re- 
proaches to  me.  My  homage  to  Miss 
Wickfield  is  a  flight  of  arrows  in  my 
bosom.  You  had  better  leave  me,  if 
vou  please,  to  walk  the  eaiih  as  a  vaga- 
bond. The  worm  will  settle  my  busi- 
ness in  double-quick  time." 

Without  attending  to  this  invocation, 
we  stood  by,  until  he  put  up  his  pock- 
et-handkerchief, pulled  up  his  shirt-col- 
lar^ and,  to  delude  any  person  in  the 
neighborhood  who  might  nave  been  ob- 
serving him,  hummed  a  tune  with  his 
hat  very  much  on  one  side.  I  then 
mentioned  —  not  knowing  what  might 
be  lost  if  we  lost  sight  of  him  yet — that 
it  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  intro- 
duce him  to  my  aunt,  if  he  would  ride 
out  to  Highgate,  where  a  bed  was  at 
his  service. 

"  You  shall  make  us  a  glass  of  your 
own  punch,  Mr.  Micawber,"  said  I, 
"  and  forget  whatever  you  have  on  your 
mind,  in  pleasanter  reminiscences." 

"  Or,  if  confiding  anything  to  friends 
will  be  more  likely  to  relieve  you,  you 
shall  impart  it  to  us,  Mr.  Micawber," 
said  Traddles,  prudently. 

"  Gentlemen,"  returned  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber, "  do  with  me  as  you  will  I  I  am  a 
straw  upon  the  surface  of  the  deep,  afid 
am  tossed  in  all  directions  by  ve»  ele- 


We  walked  on,  arm-in-arm,  again ; 
found  the  coach  in  the  act  of  starting ; 
and  arrived  at  Highgate  without  en- 
countering any  difficulties  by  the  way. 
I  was  very  uneasy  and  very  uncertain 
in  my  mind' what  to  say  or  do  for  the 
best,  —  so  was  Traddles,  evidently.  Mr. 
Micawber  was  for  the  most  part  plungec^ 
into  deep  gloom.  He  occasionally  made 
an  attempt  to  smarten  himself,  and  hum 
the  fag-end  of  a  tune ;  but  his  relapses 
into  profound  melancholy  were  only 
made  the  more  impressive  by  the  mock- 
ery of  a  hat  exceedmgly  on  one  side,  and 
a  shirt-collar  pulled  up  to  his  eyes. 

We  went  to  my  aunt's  house  rather 
than  to  mine,  because  of  Dora's  not  be- 
ing well.  My  aunt  presented  herself  on 
bemg  sent  for,  and  welcomed  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber with  gracious  cordiality.  Mr. 
Micawber  kissed  her  hand,  retired  to 
the  window,  and,  pulling  out  his  pocket- 
handkerchief  had  a  mental  wrestle  with 
himself 

Mr.  Dick  was  at  home.  He  was  by 
nature  so  exceedingly  compassionate  of 
any  one  who  seemed  to  be  ill  at  ease, 
and  was  so  quick  to  find  any  such  per- 
son out,  that  he  shook  hands  with  Mr. 
Micawber  at  least  half  a  dozen  times  in 
five  minutes.  To  Mr.  Micawber,  in  his 
trouble,  this  warmth,  on  the  part  of  a 
stranger,  was  so  extremely  touching, 
that  he  could  only  say,  on  the  occasion 
of  each  successive  shake,  "  My  dear  sir, 
you  overpower  me  !  "  Which  gratified 
Mr.  Dick  so  much  that  he  went  at  it 
again  with  greater  vigor  than  before. 

"  The  friendliness  of  this  gentleman," 
said  Mr.  Micawber  to  my  aunt,  "  if  you 
will  allow  me,  ma'am,  to  cull  a  figure  of 
speech  from  the  vocabulary  of  our  coars- 
er national  sports  —  floors  me.  To  a 
man,  who  is  struggling  with  a  compli- 
cated burden  of  perplexity  and  disquiet, 
such  a  reception  is  trying,  I  assure 
you." 

"  My  fiiend  Mr.  Dick,"  replied  mv 
aunt,  proudly,  "  is  not  a  common  man." 

'•  That  I  am  convinced  of,"  said  Mr. 
Micawber.  *'  M^  dear  sir  I  "  for  Mr. 
Dick  was  shaking  hands  with  him 
again ;  "  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  your 
cordiality  1" 


"  Indifferent,  my  dear  sir,"  returned 
Mr.  Micawber,  sighing. 

"  You  must  keep  up  your  spirits,*' 
said  Mr.  Dick,  "and  make  yourself  as 
comfortable  as  possible." 

Mr.  Micawber  was  quite  overcome 
by  these  friendly  words,  and  by  finding 
Mr.  Dick's  hand  again  within  his  own. 
"  It  has  been  my  lot,"  he  observed, 
"to  meet,  in  the  diversified  panorama 
of  human  existence,  with  an  occasional 
oasis,  but  never  with  one  so  green,  so 
gushing,  as  the  present  I " 

At  another  time  I  should  have  been 
amused  by  this ;  but  I  felt  that  we 
were  all  constrained  and  uneasy,  and  I 
watched  Mr.  Micawber  so  anxiously,  in 
his  vacillations  between  an  evident 
disposition  to  reveal  something,  and  a 
counter-disposition  to  reveal  nothing, 
that  I  was  in  a  perfect  fever.  Traddles, 
sitting  on  the  edge  of  his  chair,  with 
his  eyes  wide  open,  and  his  hair  more 
emphatically  erect  than  ever,  stared  by 
turns  at  the  ground  and  at  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber, without  so  much  as  attempting  to 
put  in  a  word.  My  aunt,  though  I  saw 
that  her  shrewdest  observation  was 
concentrated  on  her  new  guest,  had 
more  useful  possession  of  her  wits  than 
either  of  us  ;  for  she  held  him  in  con- 
versation, and  made  it  necessary  for  him  * 
to  talk,  whether  he  liked  it  or  not. 

"You  are  a  very  old  fiiend  of  my 
nephew's,  Mr.  Micawber,*'  said  my 
aunt.  "  I  wish  I  had  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  before." 

"  Madam,"  returned  Mr.  Micawber, 
"  I  wish  I  had  had  the  honor  of  know- 
ing you  at  an  earlier  perioid.  I  was  not 
always  the  wreck  you  at  present  be- 
hold." 

"I  hope  Mrs.  Micawber  and  your 
family  are  well,  sir,"  said  my  aunt 

Mr.  Micawber  inclined  his  head. 
"They  are  as  well,  ma'am,"  he  des- 
perately observed,  after  a  pause,  "as 
Aliens  and  Outcasts  can  ever  hope  to 
be." 

"Lord  bless  you,  sir!"  exclaimed 
my  aunt  in  her  abrupt  way.  "  What 
are  you  talking  about  ?  " 

"  The  subsistence  of  my  f;^!p(vi^« 
ma'am."    returned     Mr.     M^vb«r^ 
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'*  trembles  in  the  balance.  My  em- 
ployer—  •' 

Here  Mr.  Micawber  provokingly  left 
ofif ;  and  began  to  peel  the  lemons  that 
had  been  under  my  directions  set  before 
him,  together  with  all  the  other  appli- 
ances he  used  in  making  punch. 

"Your  employer,  you  know,"  said 
Mr.  Dick,  jogging  his  arm  as  a  gentle 
reminder. 

"  My  good  sir,"  returned  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber, "you  recall  me.  I  am  obliged 
to  you."  They  shook  hands  again. 
"  My  employer,  ma'am,  —  Mr.  Heep,  — 
once  did  me  the  fiivor  to  observe  to  me, 
that,  if  I  were  not  in  the  receipt  of  the 
stipendiary  emoluments  appertaining  to 
my  engagement  with  him,  I  should 
probably  be  a  moimtebank  about  the 
.country  swallowing  a  sword-blade,  and 
eating  the  devouring  element.  For 
anythmg  that  I  can  perceive  to  the  con- 
trary, it  is  still  probable  that  my  chil- 
dren may  be  reduced  to  seek  a  liveli- 
hood bv  personal  contortion,  while  Mrs. 
Micawber  abets  their  unnatural  feats 
by  playing  the  barrel-organ." 

Mr.  Micawber,  with  a  random  but 
expressive  flourish  of  his  knife,  signi- 
fied that  these  performances  might  be 
expected  to  take  place  aAer  he  was  no 
more  ;.  then  resumed  his  peeling  with  a 
desperate  air. 

My  aunt  leaned  her  elbow  on  the 
little  round  table  that  she  usually  kept 
beside  her,  and  eyed  him  attentively. 
jMotwithstanding  the  aversion  with 
which  I  regarded  the  idea  of  entrapping 
him  into  any  disclosure  he  was  not 
prepared  to  make  voluntarily,  I  should 
nave  taken  him  up  at  this  point,  but  for 
the  strange  proceedings  in  which  I  saw 
him  engaged ;  whereof  his  putting  the 
lemon-peel  into  the  kettle,  the  suear 
into  the  snufifer-tray,  the  spirit  into  the 
empty  jug,  and  confidently  attempting 
to  pour  boiling  water  out  of  a  candle- 
Stick,  were  among  the  most  remarkable. 
X  saw  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand,  and 
^t  came.  He  clattered  all  his  means 
and  implements  together,  rose  from  his 
chair,  pulled  out  his  pocket-handker- 
chief, and  burst  into  tears. 

"My  dear  Copperfield,"  said  Mr. 
Micawber,  behind  his  handkerchief, 
**this  is  an  occupation,  of  aU  others,  re* 
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quiring  an  untroubled  mind,  and  self- 
respect.  I  cannot  perform  it.  It  is  out 
of  the  question." 

"Mr.  Micawber,"  said  I,  "what  is 
the  matter  ?  Pray  speak  out.  You  are 
among  fHends." 

"  Among  friends,  sir  I "  repeated  Mr. 
Micawber;  and  all  he  had  reserved 
came  breaking  out  of  him.  "  Good 
heavens,  it  is  principally  because  I  am 
among  friends  that  mv  state  oi  mind  is 
what  It  is.  What  is  the  matter,  gentle- 
men? What  is  not  the  matter?  Vil- 
lany  is  the  matter ;  baseness  is  the  mat- 
ter; deception,  fraud,  conspiracy,  are 
the  matter ;  and  the  name  of  the  whole 
atrocious  mass  is —  Hbbp  I  " 

My  aunt  clapped  her  hands,  and 
we  all  started  up  as  if  we  were  pos- 
sessed. 

"  The  struggle  is  over !  "  said  Mr. 
Micawber,  violently  gesticulating  with 
his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  fairly  strik- 
ing out  from  time  to  time  with  both 
arms,  as  if  he  were  swimming  under 
superhuman  difficulties.  "I  will  lead 
this  life  no  longer.  I  am  a  wretched 
being,  cut  off  from  everything  that 
makes  life  tolerable.  I  have  been  un- 
der a  Taboo  in  that  infernal  scoundrel's 
service.  Give  me  back  my  wife,  give 
me  back  my  family,  substitute  Micaw- 
ber for  the  petty  wretch  who  walks 
about  in  the  boots  at  present  on  my 
feet,  and  call  upon  me  to  swallow  a 
Bword  to-morrow,  and  I  *11  do  it.  With 
an  appetite  I " 

I  never  saw  a  man  so  hot  in  my  life. 
I  tried  to  calm  him,  that  we  might  come 
to  something  rational ;  but  he  got  hot- 
ter and  hotter,  and  wouldn't  hear  a 
word. 

"  I  '11  put  my  hand  in  no  man*8 
hand,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  gasping, 
puffings  and  sobbing,  to  that  degree 
that  he  was  like  a  man  fighting  with 
cold  water,  "until  I  have  —  blown  to 
fragments — the  —  a — detestable — ser- 

Eent  —  Heep  !  I  '11  partake  of  no  one's 
ospitality,  until  I  have — a— moved 
Mount  Vesuvius  —  to  eruption  —  on — 
a  —  the  abandoned  rascal  —  Heep  I 
Refreshment — a — underneath  this  roof 
—  particularly  punch  —  would  —  a  -^ 
choke  me  —  unless  —  I  had  —  previous* 
ly — choked  the  eyes  —  out  of  the  heaul 


—  and  —  a  —  say  nothing  —  and  —  a  — 
live  nowhere  —  until  I  have  crushed  — 
to  —  a — undiscoverable  atoms  —  the  — 
transcendent  and  immortal  hypocrite 
and  perjurer  —  Keep  I  " 

I  really  had  some  fear  of  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber's  dying  on  the  spot  The  manner 
in  which  he  struggled  through  these  in- 
articulate sentences,  and,  whenever  he 
found  himself  g;etting  near  the  name  of 
Heep,  fought  his  way  on  to  it,  dashed 
at  it  m  a  fainting  state,  and  brought  it 
out  with  a  vehemence  little  less  than 
marvellous,  was  frightful;  but  now, 
when  he  sank  into  a  chair,  steaming, 
and  looked  at  us,  with  every  possible 
color  in  his  face  that  had  no  business 
there,  and  an  endless  procession  of 
lumps  following  one  another  in  hot  haste 
up  his  throat,  whence  they  seemed  to 
shoot  into  his  forehead,  he  had  the  ap- 

rarance  of  being  in  the  last  extremity, 
would  have  .gone  to  his  assistance, 
but  he  waived  me  ofE,  and  wouldn't 
hear  a  word. 

"  No,  Copperfield  !  —  No  communi- 
cation —  a  —  until  —  Miss  Wickfield  — 
a  —  redress  from  wrongs  inflicted  by 
consummate  scoundrel  —  Hbep  !  "  (I 
am  quite  convinced  he  could  not  have 
uttered  three  words,  but  for  the  amazing 
energy  with  which  this  word  inspired 
him  when  he  felt  it  coming.)  "  Invio- 
lable secret  —  a  —  from  the  whole  world 

—  a  —  no  exceptions  —  this  day  week — 
a —  at  breakfast  time  —  a  —  everybody 
present  —  including  aunt  —  a — and  ex- 
tremely friendly  gentleman — to  be  at 
the  hotel  at  Canterbury —  a  —  where  — 
Mrs.  Micawber  and  myself  —  Auld 
Lang  Syne  in  chorus— and  — a — will 
expose  intolerable  ruffian  —  Hbbp  1 
No  more  to  say  —  a  — or  listen,  to  per- 
suasion—  go  mimediately — not  capa- 
ble — a  —  bear  society  —  upon  the  track 
of  devoted  and  doomed  traitor  — 
Heep  I " 

With  this  last  repetition  of  the  made 
word  that  had  kept  him  going  at  Si, 
and  in  which  he  surpassed  all  tiis  pre- 
vious efforts,  Mr.  Micawber  rushed  out 
of  the  house ;  leaving  us  in  a  state  of 
excitement,  hope,  and  wonder,  that  re- 
duced U9  to  a  condition  little  better  than 


be  resisted;  for  while  we  were  yet  in 
the  height  of  our  excitement,  hope,  and 
wonder,  the  following  pastoral  note 
was  brought  to  me  from  a  neighboring 
tavern,  at  which  he  had  called  to  write 
it:  — 

"  Most  secret  and  confidentiaL 
"My  DEAR  Sir:— 

"  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  convey> 
through  you,  my  apologies^  to  your  ex- 
cellent aunt  for  my  late  excitement.  An 
explosion  of  a  smouldering  volcano  lone 
suppressed,  was  the  result  of  an  intemcQ 
contest  more  easily  conceived  than  de- 
scribed. 

"  I  trust  I  rendered  tolerably  intelli- 
gible my  appointment  for  the  morning 
of  this  day  week,  at  the  house  of  pub- 
lic entertainment  at  Canterbury,  where 
Mrs.  Micawber  and  myself  had  once 
the  honor  of  uniting  our  voices  to  yours, 
in  the  well-known  strain  of  the  Immor- 
tal exciseman  nurtured  beyond  the 
Tweed 

^  "  The  duty  done,  and  act  of  repara- 
tion performed,  which  can  alone  enable 
me  to  contemplate  my  fellow-mortal,  I 
shall  be  known  no  more.  I  shall  simply^ 
require  to  be  deposited  in  that  place  of 
universal  resort,  where 

*  Each  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid. 
The  rude  forefikthen  of  the  hamlet  aleep,' 

—with  the  plain  inscription, 

"  WiLKINS  MiCAWBBR." 


CHAPTER  L. 

MR.   PEGGOTTY*S  DREAM  COMES  TUXm.' 

By  this  time,  some  months  had  passed 
since  our  interview  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  with  Martha.  I  had  never  seen 
her  since,  but  she  bad  communicated 
with  Mr.  Peggotty  on  several  occasions.. 
Nothing  hadcome  of  her  zealous  inter* 
vention ;  nor  could  I  infer,  from  what 
he  told  me,  that  any  clew  had  ever  beea 
obtained,  for  a  moment,  to  Emily's  fate. 
I  confess  that  I  began  to  despair  of  heir 
recovery,  and  gnuhially  to  smk  deeper 
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and  deeper  mto  the  belief  that  she  was 
dead. 

His  conviction  remained  undianged. 
$0  far  as  I  know,  —  and  I  believe  his 
honest  heart  was  transparent  to  me,  — 
he  never  wavered  again,  in  his  solemn 
certainty  of  finding  ner.  His  patience 
never  tired.  And,  although  I  trembled 
for  the  agony  it  might  one  day  be  to 
him  to  have  his  strong  assurance 
shivered  at  a  blow,  there  was  something 
so  religious  in  it,  so  affectingly  expresr 
slve  of  its  anchor  being  in  the  purest 
depths  of  his  fine  nature,  that  the  re- 
ject and  honor  in  which  I  held  him 
^ere  exalted  every  day. 

His  was  not  a  lazy  trustfulness  that 
hoped,  and  did  no  more.  He  had  been 
ai  man  of  sturdy  action  all  his  life,  and 
he  knew  that  in  all  things  wherein  he 
wanted  help  he  must  do  his  own  part 
faithfullv,^  and  help  himself  I  have 
known  mm  set  out  in  the  night,  on  a 
misgiving  that  the  light  might  not  be, 
by  some  accident,  in  the  window  of  the 
old  boat,  and  walk  to  Yarmouth.  I  have 
known  him,  on  reading  something  in 
the  newspaper,  that  mi^t  apply  to  ner, 
take  up  his  stick,  and  go  forth  on  a 
JDinney  of  three  or  four  score  miles* 
He  made  his  way  by  sea  to  Naples,  and 
back,  after  hearing  the  narrative  to 
which  Miss  Dartle  had  assisted  me. 
All  his  journeys  were  ru^edly  pear- 
formed  ;  for  he  was  always  stead&st  in 
a  purpose  of  saving  money  for  Emily's 
sake,  when  she  should  be  found.  In 
all  this  long  pursuit,  I  never  heard  him 
rei>ine  ;  I  never  heard  him  say  he  was 
£titigued,  or  out  of  heart. 

Dora  had  oflen  seen  him  since  our 
marriage,  and  was  quite  fond  of  him.  I 
fancy  his  figure  before  me  now,  stand- 
ing near  her  sofa,  with  his  rough  cap  in 
his  hand,  and  the  blue  eyes  of  my  child- 
wife  raised,  with  a  timid  wonder,  to  his 
face.  Sometimes  of  an  evening,  about 
twilight,  when  he  came  to  talk  with  me, 
L  would  induce  him  to  smoke  his  pipe 
in  the  garden,  as  we  slowly  paced  to  and 
fro  together ;  and  then,  the  picture  of 
his  deserted  home,  and  the  comfortable 
air  it  used  to  have  in  my  childish  eyes 
of  an  evening  when  the  fire  was  burning, 
and  the  ,wind  moaning^  round  it,  came 
most  vividly  into  my  mind. 


One  evening,  at  this  hour,  he  told  me 
that  he  had  found  Martha  waiting  near 
his  lodging  on  the  preceding  night  when 
he  came  out,  and  that  she  had  asked 
him  not  to  leave  London  on  any  account, 
until  he  should  have  seen  her  again. 

"  Did  she  tell  you  why  ? "  I  inquired. 

"  I  asked  her,  Mas'r  Davy,"  he  re- 
plied, "  but  it  is  but  few  words  as  she 
ever  says,  and  she  on'y  got  my  promise 
and  so  went  away." 

"  Did  she  say  when  you  might  expect 
to  see  her  again  ?  "  I  demanded. 

"  No,  Mas'r  Davy,"  he  returned, 
drawing  his  hand  thoughtfully  down  his 
face.  "  I  asked  that  too  ;  but  it  was 
more  (she  said)  than  she  could  tell." 

As  I  had  long  forborne  to  encourage 
him  with  hopes  that  hung  on  threads* 
I  made  no  other  comment  on  this  infor- 
mation than  that  I  supposed  he  would 
see  her  soon.  Such  speculations  as  it 
engendered  within  me  I  kept  to  myself, 
and  those  were  faint  enough. 

I  was  walking  alone  in  the  garden* 
one  evening,  about  a  fortnight  after- 
wards. I  remember  that  evening  well. 
It  was  the  second  in  Mr.  Micawber's 
week  of  suspense.  There  had  been 
rain  all  day,  and  there  was  a  damp 
feeling  in  the  air.  The  leaves  were 
thick  upon  the  trees<  and  heavy  with 
wet;  but  the  rain  had  ceased,  though 
the  sky  was  still  dark ;  and  the  hopeful 
birds  were  singing  cheerfully.  As-1^ 
vralked  to  and  fro  in  the  garden,  and 
the  twilldit  beg^an  to  close  around  me, 
their  little  voices  were  hushed :  and 
that  peculiar  silence  which  belongs  to 
such  an  evening  in  the  countiy  when 
the  lightest  trees  are  q^uite  still,  save 
for  the  occasional  droppings  firom  their 
boughs,  prevailed. 

There  was  a  little  green  perspective 
of  trellis-work  and  ivy  at  the  side  of  our 
cottage,  through  which  I  could  see,  from 
the  garden  where  I  was  walking,  into 
the  road  before  the  house.  I  happened 
to  turn  my  eyes  towards  this  place,  as  I 
was  thinking  of  many  things ;  and  I  sa\pr 
a  figure  beyond,  dressed  in  a  plain  cloak. 
It  was  bending  eagerly  towards  me,  and 
beckoning. 

•'  Martha  1 "  said  I,  going  to  it. 

"  Can  you  come  with  me  ? "  she  in- 
quired, in  an  agitated  whisper.     "  I 


home.  I  wrote  down  where  he  was  to 
come,  and  left  it  on  his  table  with  my 
own  hand.  They  said  he  would  not 
be  out  long.  I  have  tidings  for  him. 
Can  you  come  directly?" 

My  answer  was  to  pass  out  at  the  gate 
immediately.  She  made  a  hasty  gesture 
with  her  hand,  as  if  to  entreat  my 
patience  and  ray  silence,  and  turned 
towards  London,  whence,  as  her  dress 
betokened,  she  had  come  expeditiously 
on  foot. 

I  asked  her  if  that  were  not  our  desti- 
nation ?  On  her  motioning  Yes,  with  the 
same  hasty  gesture  as  before,  I  stopped 
an  empty  coach  that  was  coming  oy, 
and  we  got  into  it.  When  I  asked  her 
where  the  coachman  was  to  drive,  she 
answered,  "Anywhere  near  Golden 
Square  !  And  quick  I "  —  then  shrunk 
into  a  comer,  with  one  trembling  hand 
before  her  face,  and  the  other  making 
the  former  gesture,  as  if  she  could  not 
bear  a  voice. 

Now  much  disturbed,  and  dazzled 
with  conflicting  gleams  of  hope  and 
dread,  I  looked  at  her  for  some  expla- 
nation. But,  seeing  how  strongly  she 
desired  to  remain  quiet,  and  feeling 
that  it  was  my  own  natural  inclination 
too,  at  such  a  time,  I  did  not  attempt 
to  break  the  silence.  We  proceeded 
witho'.it  a  word  being  spoken.  Some- 
times she  glanced  out  of  the  window, 
as  though  she  thought  we  were  going 
slowly,  though  indeed  we  were  going 
fast ;  but  otherwise  remained  exactly 
as  at  first. 

We  alighted  at  one  of  the  entrances  to 
the  Square  she  had  mentioned,  where  I 
directed  the  coach  to  wait,  not  knowing 
but  that  we  might  have  some  occasion 
for  it.  She  laid  her  hand  on  my  arm, 
and  hurried  me  on  to  one  of  the  sombre 
streets,  of  which  there  are  several  in  that 

Sart,  where  the  houses  were  once  fair 
wellings  in  the  occupation  of  single 
families,  but  have,  and  had,  long  de- 
generated into  poor  lodgings  let  off  in 
rooms.  Entering  at  the  open  door  of 
one  of  these,  and  releasing  my  arm, 
she  beckoned  me  to  follow  ner  up  the 
common  staircase,  which  was  like  a 
tributary  channel  to  the  street. 
The  house  swarmed  with  inmates.  As 


and  people's  heads  put  out ;  and  we 
passed  other  people  on  the  stairs,  who 
were  coming  down.  In  glancing  up 
from  the  outside,  before  we  entered,  I 
had  seen  women  and  children  lolling 
at  the  windows  over  flower-pots;  and 
we  seemed  to  have  attracted  their  ca- 
riosity, for  these  were  principally  the 
observers  who  looked  out  of  their  doors. 
It  was  a  broad  panelled  staircase,  with 
massive  balustrades  of  some  dark  wood ; 
cornices  above  the  doors,  ornamented 
with  carved  fruit  and  flowers ;  and  broad 
seats  in  the  windows.  But  all  these  to- 
kens of  past  grandeur  were  miserably 
decayed  and  dirty ;  rot,  damp,  and  a^ 
had  weakened  the  flooring,  which  ra 
many  places  was  unsound  and  even 
unsafe.  Some  attempts  had  been  made, 
I  noticed,  to  infuse  new  blood  into  this 
dwindling  frame,  by  repairing  the  costly 
old  wood-work  here  and  there  with  com- 
mon deal ;  but  it  was  like  the  marriage 
of  a  reduced  old  noble  to  a  plebeian 
pauper,  and  each  party  to  the  ill-as- 
sorted union  shrunk  away  from  the  oth- 
er. Several  of  the  back  windows  on  the 
staircase  had  been  darkened  or  wholly 
blocked  up.  In  those  that  remained, 
there  was  scarcely  any  glass:  and, 
through  the  crumbling  frames  by  which 
the  bad  air  seemed  always  to  come  in 
and  never  to  go  out,  I  saw,  through  oth- 
er glassless  windows,  into  other  houses 
in  a  similar  condition,  and  looked  giddi- 
ly down  into  a  wretched  yard,  which  was 
tne  common  dust:heap  of  the  mansion. 

We  proceeded  to  the  top-story  of  the 
house.  Two  or  three  times,  by  the  waj', 
I  thought  I  observed  in  the  indistinct 
light  the  skirts  of  a  female  figure  going 
up  before  us.  As  we  turned  to  ascend 
the  last  flight  of  stairs  between  us  and 
the  roof,  we  caught  a  full  view  of  this 
figure  pausing  for  a  moment  at  a  door. 
Then  it  turned  the  handle,  and  went  in. 

"What's  this!"  said  Martha,  in  a 
whisper.  *'  She  has  gone  into  my  room. 
I  don't  know  her  !" 

/  knew  her.  I  had  recognized  her 
with  amazement,  for  Miss  Dartle. 

I  said  something  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  a  lady  whom  I  had  seen  before,  in  a 
few  words,  to  my  conductress ;  and  h.id 
scarcely  done  so  when  we  heard  her 
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TXMce  in  the  room»  though  not,  from 
-where  we  stood,  what  she  was  saying. 
Martha,  with  an  astonished  look,  re- 
peated her  former  action,  and  softly 
led  me  up  the  stairs;  and  then,  by  a 
■little  back  door  which  seemed  to  have 
no  lock,  and  which  she  pushed  open 
with  a  touch,  into  a  small  empty  garret 
with  a  low  sloping  roof;  little  better 
than  a  cupboard.  Between  this,  and 
■  the  room  she  had  called  hers,  there 
was  a  small  door  of  communication, 
standing  partly  open.  Here  we  stopped, 
breathless  with  our  ascent,  and  she 
placed  her  hand  lightly  on  my  lips.  I 
could  only  see,  of  the  room  beyond, 
that  it  was  pretty  large ;  that  there 
was  a  bed  in  it ;  and  that  there  were 
some  common  pictures  of  ships  upon 
the  walls.  I  could  not  see  Miss  Dar- 
tle,  or  the  person  whom  we  had  heard 
her  address.  Certainly,  my  companion 
could  not,  for  my  position  was  the  best. 

A  dead  silence  prevailed  for  some 
moments.  Martha  kept  one  hand  on 
my  lips,  and  raised  the  other  in  a  listen- 
ing attitude. 

"  It  matters  little  to  me  her  not  being 
at  home,"  said  Rosa  Dartle,  haughtily, 
*'  I  know  nothing  of  her.  It  is  you  I 
come  to  see." 

*'  Me  ? "  replied  a  soft  voice. 

At  the  sound  of  it  a  thrill  went 
through  my  frame.     For  it  was  Emily's ! 

" "Ves,"  returned  Miss  Dartle,  "  I 
have  come  to  look  at  you.  What  ?  You 
are  not  ashamed  of  the  face  that  has 
done  so  much  ?  ** 

The  resolute  and  unrelenting  hatred 
of  her  tone,  its  cold  stem  sharpness, 
and  its  mastered  rage,  presented  her 
before  me.  as  if  I  had  seen  her  standing 
in  the  lignt.  I  saw  the  flashing  black 
eyes,  and  the  passion-wasted  figure ; 
and  I  saw  the  scar  with  its  white  track 
cutting  through  her  lips,  quivering  and 
throbbing  as  she  spoke. 

"  I  have  come  to  see,"  she  said, 
"James  Steerforth's  fancy;  the  girl 
who  ran  away  with  him,  and  is  the  town- 
talk  of  the  commonest  people  of  her 
native  place ;  the  bold,  flaunting,  prac- 
tised companion  of  persons  like  James 
Steerforth.  I  want  to  know  what  such 
a  thing  is  like." 

There  was  a  rustle,  as  if  the  unhappy 


girl,  on  whom  she  heaped  these  taunts, 
ran  towards  the  door,  and  the  speaker 
swiftly  interposed  herself  before  it.  It 
was  succeeded  by  a  moment's  pause. 

When  Miss  Dartle  spoke  again,  it 
was  through  her  set  teetn,  and  with  a 
stamp  upon  the  ground. 

"  Stay  there  r '  she  said,  "  or  I  *11 
proclaim  you  to  the  house,  and  the 
whole  street  1  If  you  try  to  evade  me^ 
I  '11  stop  you,  if  it 's  by  the  hair,  and 
raise  the  very  stones  against  you  I " 

A  fiightened  murmur  was  the  only 
reply  that  reached  my  ears.  A  silence 
succeeded.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
Much  as  I  desired  to  put  an  end  to  the 
interview,  I  felt  that  I  had  no  right  to 
present  myself;  that  it  was  for  Mr.  Peg- 
gotty  alone  to  see  her  and  recover  her. 
Would  he  never  come  ?  I  thought,  impa- 
tiently. 

"  So  !  "  said  Rosa  Dartle,  with  a  con- 
temptuous laugh,  "  I  see  her  at  last  I 
Why,  he  was  a  poor  creature  to  be  taken 
by  that  delicate  mock-modesty,  and  that 
hanging  head ! " 

"  O,  for  Heaven's  sake  spare  me  I " 
exclaimed  Emily.  "  Whoever  you  are, 
you  know  my  pitiable  story,  and  for 
Heaven's  sake  spare  me,  if  you  would 
be  spared  yourself !  " 

"  If  /  would  be  spared  I  "  returned 
the  other,  fiercely;  **what  is  there  in 
common  between  «j,  do  you  think?" 

"  Nothing  but  our  sex,"  said  Emily, 
with  a  burst  of  tears. 

"  And  that,"  said  Rosa  Dartle,  "  is  so 
strong  a  claim,  preferred  by  one  so  infa- 
mous, that  if  I  had  any  feeling  in  my 
breast  but  scorn  and  abhorrence  of  you, 
it  would  freeze  it  up.  Our  sex  1  You 
are  an  honor  to  our  sex  I  " 

"  I  have  deserved  this,"  cried  Emily, 
"but  it's  dreadful  I  Dear,  dear  lady, 
think  what  I  have  suffered,  and  how  I 
am  fallen  {  O  Martha,  come  back  I 
O  home,  home ! " 

Miss  Dartle  placed  herself  in  a  chair, 
within  view  of  the  door,  and  looked 
downward,  as  if  Emily  were  crouching 
on  the  floor  before  her.  Being  now  be- 
tween me  and  the  light,  I  could  see  her 
'curled  lip,  and  her  cruel  eyes  intently 
fixed  on  one  place,  with  a  greedy  triumjih. 

"  Listen  to  what  I  say  ! "  she  said, 
"and  reserve  your  false  arts  for  your 


your  learer  no  more  man  you  couia 
charm  me  by  your  smiles,  you  purchased 
slave.'* 

"O,  have  some  mercy  on  me  1  *' 
cried  Emily.  "  Show  me  some  compas- 
sion, or  I  shall  die  mad  !  " 

"  It  would  be  no  great  penance,"  said 
Rosa  Dartle,  "for  your  crimes.  Do 
you  know  what  you  have  done?    Do 

}rou  ever  think  of  the  home  you  have 
aid  waste?" 

"  O,  is  there  ever  night  or  day,  when 
I  don't  think  of  it !  "  cried  Emily;  and 
now  I  could  just  see  her,  on  her  knees, 
with  her  head  thrown  back,  her  pale 
face  looking  upward,  her  hands  wildly 
clasped  and  held  out,  and  her  hair 
streaming  about  her.  **  Has  there  ever 
been  a  single  minute,  waking  or  sleep- 
ing, when  it  hasn't  been  before  me, 
just  as  it  used  to  be  in  the  lost  days 
when  I  turned  mv  back  upon  it  forever 
and  forever  I  O  home,  home  I  O  dear, 
dear  uncle,  if  you  ever  could  have 
known  the  agony  your  love  would  cause 
me  when  I  fell  away  from  ^ood,  you 
never  would  have  shown  it  to  me 
so  constant,  much  as  you  felt  it :  but 
would  have  been  angrv  to  me,  at  least 
once  in  my  life,  that  I  might  have  had 
some  comfort  I  I  have  none,  none,  no 
comfort  upon  earth,  for  all  of  them  were 
always  fond  of  me  !  "  She  dropped  on 
her  race;  before  the  imperious  figure  in 
the  chair,  with  an  imploring  effort  to 
clasp  the  skirt  of  her  dress. 

Rosa  Dartle  sat  looking  down  upon 
her,  as  inflexible  as  a  figure  of  brass. 
Her  lips  were  tightly  compressed,  as  if 
she  knew  that  she  must  keep  a  strong 
constraint  upon  "herself—  I  write  what 
I  sincerely  oelieve  —  or  she  would  be 
tempted  to  strike  the  beautiful  form 
with  her  foot  I  saw  her,  distinctlv,  and 
the  whole  power  of  her  face  and  cnarac- 
ter  seemed  forced  into  that  expression. 
Would  he  never  come  ? 

"  The  miserable  vanity  of  these  earth- 
worms I "  she  said,  when  she  had  so  far 
controlled  the  angry  heavings  of  her 
breast,  that  she  could  trust  ncrself  to 
speak.  "  y^ur  home !  Do  you  im- 
agine that  I  bestow  a  thought  on  it, 
or  suppose  you  could  do  any  harm  to 
that  l6w  place,  which  money  would  cot 


xou  were  a  pan  oi  me  tniac  oi  your 
home,  and  were  bought  and  sold  like 
any  other  vendible  thing  your  people 
dealt  in." 

"  O,  not  that  I  "  cried  Emily.  "  Say 
anything  of  me ;  but  don't  visit  my  dis- 
grace and  shame,  more  than  I  have 
done,  on  folks  who  are  as  honorable  sis 
you  I  Have  some  respect  for  them,  as 
you  are  a  lady,  if  you  have  no  mercy  for 
roe." 

"  I  speak,"  she  said,  not  deigning  to 
take  any  heed  of  this  appeal,  and  draw- 
ing away  her  dress  from  the  contamiiMi- 
tion  of  Emily's  touch,  "  I  speak  of  Au 
home,  —  where  I  live.  Here,"  she  said, 
stretching  out  her  hand  with  her  con- 
temptuous laugh,  and  looking  down 
upon  the  prostrate  girl,  "is  a  worthy 
cause  of  division  between  lady-mother 
and  gentleman -son ;  of  grief  in  a  house 
where  she  wouldn't  have  been  admit- 
ted as  a  kitchen-girl ;  of  anger,  and 
repining,  and  reproach.  This  piece  of 
pollution,  picked  up  from  the  water- 
side, to  be  made  much  of  for  an  how, 
and  then  tossed  back  to  her  or^nal 
place  I " 

•*  No !  no  !  "  cried  Emily,  clasping 
her  hands  together.  "  When  he  firist 
came  into  my  way — that  the  day  had 
never  dawned  upon  me,  and  he  had 
met  me  being  carried  to  my  grave  I  — 
I  had  been  brought  up  as  virtuous  as 
you  or  any  lady,  and  was  going  to  be 
the  wife  of  as  good  a  man  as  you  or  any 
lady  in  the  world  can  ever  marry,  iff 
you  live  in  his  home  and  know  him,  you 
know,  perhajjs,  what  his  power  with  a 
weak,  vain  girl  might  be.  I  don't  de- 
fend myself;  but  I  I^now  well,  and  he 
knows  well,  or  he  will  know  when  he 
comes  to  die,  and  his  mind  is  troubled 
with  it,  that  he  used  all  his  power  to 
deceive  me,  and  that  I  believed  him, 
trusted  him,  and  loved  him  I " 

Rosa  Dartle  sprang  up  from  her  seat ; 
recoiled ;  and  in  recoiling  struck  at  her, 
with  a  face  of  such  maUgnityt  so  dark- 
ened and  disfigured  by  passion,  that  I 
had  almost  thrown  mjrself  between 
them.  The  blow,  which  had  no  aim, 
fell  upon   the  air.     As  she  now  stood 

mting,  looking  at  her  with  the  utmost 

itestation  that  she   was  capable  of 
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*icpres4it)g,  and  trembling  from  head  to 
foot  with  rage  and  scorn,  I  thought  I 
had  never  seen  such  a  sight,  and  never 
could  see  such  another. 

"  You  love  him  ?  You  f  '*  she  cried, 
with  her  clenched  hand,  quivering  as  if 
it  only  wanted  a  weapon  to  stab  the 
object  of  her  wrath. 

Emily  had  shrunk  out  of  my  view. 
There  was  no  reply. 

"  And  tell  that  to  me,"  she  added, 
"with  vour  shameful  lips?  Why  don't 
"fhcy  wnip  these  creatures  I  If  1  could 
order  it  to  be  done,  I  would  have  this 
girl  whipped  to  death." 

And  so  she  would,  I  have  no  doubt. 
I  would  not  have  trusted  her  with 
the  rack  itself  while  that  furious  look 
lasted. 

She  slowly,  very  slowly,  broke  into  a 
laugh,  and  pointed  at  Emily  with  her 
hand,  as  if  she  were  a  sight  of  shame  for 
gods  and  men. 

"  She  love  !  "  she  said.  "  That  car- 
rion 1  And  he  ever  cared  for  her,  she  'd 
tell  me?  Ha,  ha  !  The  liars  that  these 
traders  are ! " 

Her  mockery  was  worse  than  her 
undisguised  rage.  Of  the  two,  I  would 
have  much  preferred  to  be  the  object 
of  the  latter.  But,  when  she  suffered 
it  to  break  loose,  it  was  only  for  a  mo- 
ment. She  had  chained  it  up  again, 
and  however  it  might  tear  her  within, 
■^  fche  sobdaed  it  to  herself. 

"  I  came  here,  you  pure  fountain  of 
love,'*  she  said,  '^to  see  —  as  I  began 
by  telling  you— what  such  a  thing  as 
you  was  like.  I  was  curious.  I  am 
satisfied.  Also  to  tell  you,  that  you  had 
best  seek  that  home  of  yours,  with  all 
speed,  and  hide  your  head  among  those 
excellent  people  who  are  expecting  you, 
and  whom  your  money  will  console. 
When  it's  all  gone,  you  can  believe, 
•  and  trust,  and  love  again,  you  know  ! 
I  thought  you  a  broken  toy  that  had 
lasted  Its  time ;  a  worthless  spangle  that 
was  tarnished,  and  thrown  away.  But, 
finding  you  true  gold,  a  very  lady,  and 
'  an  ill-used  innocent,  with  a  fresh  heart 
full  of  love  and  trustfulness — which 
you  look  like,  and  is  quite  consistent 
with  your  story!  — I  have  somethine 
more  to  say.  Attend  to  it ;  for  what  I 
say,  I'n  do.    Do  you  hear  me,  ydu 


feiry  spirit?    What  I  say,  I  mean  t6 
do!" 

Her  rage  got  the  bettet  of  her  again, 
for  a  moment ;  but  it  passed  over  her 
face  like  a  spasm,  and  left  her  smiling. 

"Hide  yourself"  she  pursued,  "if 
not  at  home,  somewhere.  Let  it  be 
•somewhere  beyond  reach  ;  in  some  ob- 
sciu-e  life,  —or,  better  still,  in  some  ob- 
scure death.  I  wonder,  if  your  loving 
heart  will  not  break,  you  have  found  no 
way  of  helping  it  to  be  still !  I  have 
heard  of  such  means  sometimes.  1  be- 
lieve they  may  be  easily  found." 

A  low  crying  on  the  part  of  Emily 
interrupted  her  here.  She  stopped, 
and  listened  to  it  as  if  it  were  music. 

"  I  am  of  a  strange  nature,  perhaps," 
Rosa  Dartle  went  on ;  *'  but  I  can't 
breathe  freely  in  the  air  you  breathe. 
1  find  it  sickly.  Therefore,  J  will  have 
it  cleared ;  I  will  have  it  purified  of  you. 
If  you  live  here  to-morrow,  I  '11  have 
your  story  and  your  character  pro- 
claimed on  the  common  stair.  There 
are  decent  women  in  the  house,  I  am 
told  ;  and  it  is  a  pity  such  a  light  as  you 
should  be  among  them,  and  concealed. 
I^  leaving  here,  you  seek  any  refuge  in 
this  town  m  any  character  but  your  true 
one  (which  you  are  welcome  to  bear, 
without  molestation  from  me)  ;  the 
same  service  shall  be  done  you,  if  I 
hear  of  your  retreat.  Being  assisted  by 
a  gentleman  who  not  long  ago  aspired 
to  the  favor  of  your  hand,  I  am  san- 
guine as  to  that." 

Would  he  never,  never  come  ?  How 
long  was  I  to  bear  this?  How  long 
could  I  bear  it? 

"O  mel  O  me!"  exclaimed  the 
wretched  Emily,  in  a  tone  that  might 
have  touched  the  hardest  heart,  I 
should  have  thought;  but  there  was 
no  relenting  in  Rosa  Dartle's  smile. 
"What,  what  shall  I  do?" 

"Do?"  returned  the  other.  "Live 
happy  in  your  own  reflections  I  Conse- 
crate your  existence  to  the  recollection 
of  James  "Steerforth's  tenderness — he 
would  have  made  you  his  serving-man's 
wife,  would  he  not?— or  to  feeling 
grateful  to  the  upright  and  deserving 
creature  who  would  have  taken  you  as 
his  gifl.  Or,  if  those  proud  rcmem- 
bnmces,  and  the  conscioixsniesft  of  your 


to  wiiicn  xney  nave  raisea  you  in  tnc 
eyes  of  everything  that  wears  the  human 
shape,  will  not  sustain  you,  marry  that 
good  man,  and  be  happy  in  his  conde- 
scension. If  this  will  not  do  either, 
die !  There  are  doorways  and  dust- 
heaps  for  such  deaths,  and  such  despair 
— find  one,  and  take  your  flight  to 
Heaven ! " 

I  heard  a  distant  foot  upon  the  stairs. 
I  knew  it,  I  was  certain.  It  was  his, 
thank  God ! 

She  moved  slowly  fi-om  before  the 
door  when  she  said  this,  and  passed  out 
of  my  sight. 

"  But  mark !  "  she  added,  slowly  and 
sternly,  opening  the  other  door  to  go 
away,  "  I  am  resolved,  for  reasons  that 
I  have  and  hatreds  that  I  entertain,  to 
cast  you  out,  unless  you  withdraw  from 
my  reach  altogether,  or  drop  yovu*  pretty 
mask.  This  is  what  I  had  to  say ;  and 
what  I  say,  I  mean  to  do  ! " 

The  foot  upon  the  stairs  came  nearer 
—  nearer  —  passed  her  as  she  went 
down  —  rushed  into  the  room  1 

"  Uncle ! " 

A  fearful  cry  followed  the  word.  I 
paused  a  moment,  and  looking  in,  saw 
him  supporting  her  insensible  figure  in 
his  arms.  He  gazed  for  a  few  seconds 
in  the  face ;  then  stooped  to  kiss  it  — 
O,  how  tenderly! — and  drew  a  hand- 
kerchief before  iL 

"  Mas'r  Davy,"  he  said,  in  a  low 
tremulous  voice,  when  it  was  covered, 
"  I  thank  my  Heav'nly  Father  as  my 
dream 's  come  true  1  I  thank  Him 
hearty  for  having  guided  of  me,  in  His 
own  ways,  to  my  darling  1 " 

With  those  words  he  took  her  up  in 
his  arms ;  and,  with  the  veiled  face  lying 
on  his  bosom,  and  addressed  towards 
his  own,  carried  her,  motionless  and  un- 
conscious, down  tlie  stairs. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

THK  BEGINNING  OF  A  LONGER 
JOURNEY. 

It  was  yet  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
following  day,  when,  as  I  was  walking 
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in  attendance  on  my  dear  Dora),  I  was 
told  that  Mr.  Peggotty  desired  to  speak 
with  me.  He  came  into  the  garden  to 
meet  me  half-way,  on  my  going  towards 
the  gate ;  and  bared  his  head  as  it  was 
always  his  custom  to  do  when  he  saw  my 
aunt,  for  whom  he  had  a  high  respect. 
I  had  been  telling  her  all  that  had  hap- 
I)ened  over  night.  Without  saying  a 
word,  she  walked  up  with  a  cordial  fece, 
shook  hands  with  him,  and  patted  him 
on  the  arm.  It  was  so  expressively 
done,  that  she  had  no  need  to  say  a 
word.  Mr.  Peggotty  understood  ner 
quite  as  well  as  if  she  had  said  a  thou- 
sand. 

"  I  '11  go  in  now.  Trot,"  said  my  aunt, 
**  and  look  after  Little  Blossom,  who  will 
.be  getting  up  presently." 

"  Not  along  of  my  being  heer,  ma'an, 
I  hope  ? "  said  Mr.  Peggotty.  *'  Unless 
my  wits  is  gone  a  band's  neezing'*  — 
by  which  Mr.  Peggotty  meant  to  say 
bird's  nesting — "  this  morning,  't  isalong 
of  me  as  you  're  a  going  to  quit  us?  " 

"You  have  something  to  say,  my 
good  friend,"  returned  my  aunt,  '*and 
will  do  better  without  me." 

"By  your  leave,  ma'am,"  returned 
Mr.  Peggotty,  "  I  should  take  it_  kind 
pervising  you  doen't  mind  my  clicket- 
ten,  if  you  'd  bide  heer." 

"  Would  you  ?  "  said  my  aunt,  with 
short  good-nature.  "  Then  I  am  sure  I 
will  1 " 

So,  she  drew  her  arm  through  Mr. 
Peggotty's,  and  walked  with  him  to  a 
leaiy  little  summer-house  there  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  garden,  where  she  sat 
down  at  a  bench,  and  I  beside  her. 
There  was  a  seat  for  Mr.  Peggotty  too, 
but  he  preferred  to  stand,  leaning  his 
hand  on  the  small  rustic  table.  As  he 
stood  looking  at  his  cap  for  a  little  while 
before  beginning  to  speak,  I  could  not 
help  observing  what  power  and  force  of 
character  his  sinewy  hand  expressed, 
and  what  a  good  and  trusty  companion 
it  was  to  his  honest  brow  and  iron-gray 
hair. 

"I  took  my  dear  child  away  last 
night,"  Mr.  Peggotty  began,  as  he 
raised  his  eyes  to  ours,  "  to  my  lodging, 
wheer  1  have  a  long  time  been  «cpect- 
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log  of  her  and  prepanog  fiir  her.  It 
was  hours  afore  she  knowed  me  right ; 
and  when  she  did,  she  kneeled  down  'at 
my  feet,  and  kiender  said  to  me,  as  if  it 
was  her  prayers,  how  it  all  come  to  be. 
-You  may  believe  me,  when  I  heerd 
her  voice,  as  I  had  heerd  at  home  so 
playful  —  and  see  her  humbled,  as  it 
might  be,  in  the  dust  our  Saviour  wrote 
in  with  bis  blessed  hand  —  I  felt  a 
wownd  go  to  my  'art,  in  the  midst  of  all 
its  thankfulness." 

He  drew  his  sleeve  across  his  face, 
without  anv  pretence  of  concealing  why ; 
and  then  deared  his  voice. 

"  It  wam't  for  long  as  I  felt  that ;  for 
she  was  found.  I  had  on'y  to  think  as 
she  was  found,  and  it  was  gone.  I 
doen't  know  whv  I  do  so  much  as  men- 
tion of  it  now,  I  m  sure.  I  did  n't  have 
it  in  my  mind  a  minute  ago,  to  say  a 
word  about  myself:  but  it  come  up  so 
Bat'ral,  that  I  yielded  to  it  afore  I  was 
aweer." 

"You  are  a  self-denying  soul,"  said 
my  aunt,  "and  will  have  your  reward.'* 

Mr.  Peggotty,  with  the  shadows  of 
the  leaves  playing  athwart  his  face, 
made  a  surprised  inclination  of  the  head 
towards  my  aunt,  as  aft  acknowledg- 
ment of  her  good  opinion ;  then,  took 
up  the  thread  lie  had  relinquished. 

"When  my  Em'ly  took  flight,"  he 
said  in  stern  wrath  for  the  moment, 
*'  from  the  house  wheer  she  was  made  a 
pris'ner  by  that  theer  spotted  snake  as 
Mas'r  Davy  see,  —  and  nis  story 's  trew, 
and  may  God  confound  him  I — she  took 
flight  in  the  night.  It  was  a  dark  night, 
with  a  many  stars  a  shining.  She  was 
wild.  ^  She  ran  along  the  sea  beach, 
believing  the  old  boat  was  theer;  and 
calling  out  to  us  to  turn  away  our  faces, 
for  she  was  a  coming  by.  She  heerd 
herself  a  crying  out,  like  as  if  it  was 
another  person ;  and  cut  herself  on  them 
sharp-pinted  stones  and  rocks,  and  felt 
it  no  more  than. if  she  had  been  rock 
herself.  Ever  so  fur  she  run,  and  there 
was  fire  afore  her  eyes  and  roarings  in 
her  ears.  Of  a  sudden  —  or  so  she 
thowt,  you  unnerstand  —  the  day  broke, 
wet  and  windy,  and  she  was  lying 
b'low  a  heap  of^  stone  upon  the  shore, 
and  a  woman  was  a  speaking  to  her, 
sasnng,  in  the  language  of  that  country, 


what  was  it  as  had  gone  so  mq^ 
amiss  ?  '* 

.  He  saw  everything  he  related.  It 
passed  before  bim,  as  he  spoke,  so  viv- 
idly, that,  in  the  intensitv  of  his  earnest- 
ness he  presented  what  he  described  to 
me  with  greater  distinctness  than  I  can 
express.  I  can  hardly  believe,  writing 
now  long  afterwards,  but  that  I  was 
actually  present  in  these  scenes  :  they 
are  impressed  upon  me  with  such  an  as- 
tonishing air  of  fidelity. 

"  As  Em'ly's  eyes — which  was  heavy 
—  see  this  woman  better,"  Mr.  Peggot- 
ty went  on,  "  she  know'd  as  she  was 
one  of  them  as  she  had  often  talked  to 
on  the  beach.  Fur,  though  she  had 
run  (as  I  have  said)  ever  so  fur  in  the 
night,  she  had  oftentimes  wandered 
long  ways,  partly  afoot,  partly  in  boats 
and  carriages,  and  know  d  all  that  coun- 
try, 'long  the  coast,  miles  and  miles. 
She  had  n't  no  children  of  her  own,  this 
woman,  being  a  young  wife ;  but  she 
was  a  looking  to  nave  one  afore  long. 
And  may  my  prayers  go  up  to  Heaven 
that  'twill  be  a  happ'ness  to  her,  and  a 
comfort,  and  a  honor,  adl  her  life  I  ^  May 
it  love  her  and  be  dootiful  to  her,  in  her 
old  age ;  helpful  of  her  at  the  last ;  a 
Angel  to  her  heer,  and  heerafler  I " 

"  Amen  !  "  said  my  aunt 

"  She  had  been  summat  timorous  and 
down,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  "  and  had  sat, 
at  first,  a  little  way  off,  at  her  spinning, 
or  such  work  as  it  was,  when  Em'ly 
talked  to  the  children.  But  Em'ly 
had  took  notice  of  her,  and  had  gone  and 
spoke  to  her ;  and  as  the  young  woman 
was  partial  to  the  children  herself,  they 
had  soon  made  friends.  Sermuchser, 
that  when  Em'ly  went  that  way,  she  al- 
ways giv  Em'ly  flowers.  This  was  her 
as  now  asked  what  it  was  that  had  gone 
so  much  amiss.  Em'ly  told  her,  and 
she  —  took  her  home.  She  did  indeed. 
She  took  her  home,"  said  Mr.  Peggot- 
ty, covering  his  face. 

He  was  more  affected  by  this  act  of 
kindness,  than  I  had  ever  seen  him  af- 
fected by  anything  since  the  night  she 
went  away.  My  aunt  and  I  did  not  at- 
tempt to  disturb  him. 

"  It  was  a  little  cottage,  you  may  sup- 
pose," he  said,  presently,  "but  she 
found  space  for  Em'ly  in  1^  — her  hus- 
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bsnd  wai(  sway  at  sea,  •— and  she  kep  it 
secret,  and  prevailed  upon  such  neigh- 
bors as  she  had  (they  was  not  many 
near)  to  keep  it  secret  too.  Era'iy  was 
took  bad  with  fever,  and  what  is  very 
strange  to  me  is,  —  maybe  'tis  not  so 
strange  to  scholsus,  —  the  kinguage  of 
that  country  went  out  of  her  head,  and 
she  could  only  speak  her  own,  that  no 
one  unnerstood.  She  recollects,  as  if 
she  had  dreamed  it  that,  she  lay  there, 
always  a  talking  her  own  tongue,  always 
believing  as  the  old  boat  was  round  the 
next  pint  in  the  bay,  and  begging  and 
imploring  of  'em  to  send  theer  and  tell 
how  she  was  dying,  and  bring  back  a 
message  of  forgiveness,  if  it  was  on'y  a 
wured.  Almost  the  whole  time,  she 
thowt,  — now,  that  him  as  I  made  men- 
tion on  iust  now  was  lurking  for  herun- 
nemeath  the  winder  :  now  that  him  as 
had  brought  her  to  this  was  in  the 
room, — and  cried  to  the  good  young 
woman  not  to  give  her  up,  and  know'd 
at  the  same  time,  that  she  could  n't  un- 
nerstand,  and  dreaded  that  she  must  be 
took  away.  Likewise  the  fire  was  afore 
her  eyes,  and  the  roarings  in  her  ears ; 
aod  there  was  no  to-day,  nor  yesterday, 
nor  yet  to-morrow ;  but  everything  m 
her  hfe  as  ever  had  been,  or  as  ever 
could  be,  and  everything  as  never  had 
been,  and  as  never  could  be,  was  a 
crowding  on  her  all  at  once,  and  noth- 
ing clear  nor  welcome,  and  yet  aiie  sang 
And  laughed  about  it  1  How  long  this 
lasted,  I  doen't  know;  but  then  there 
come  a  sleep ;  and  in  that  sleep,  from 
being  a  many  times  stronger  than  her 
own  sel^  she  fell  into  the  weakness  of 
the  littlest  child." 

Here  he  stopped,  as  if  for  relief  finm 
the  terrors  of  his  own  description.  Af- 
ter being  silent  for  a  few  moments,  he 
pursued  his  story. 

"It  was  a  pleasant  artemoon  when 
she  awoke;  and  so  quiet,  that  there 
war  n't  a  sound  but  the  rippling  of  that 
blue  sea  without  a  tide,  upon  the  shore. 
It  was  her  belief^  at  first,  that  she  was 
at  home  upon  a  Sunday  morning  ;  but, 
the  vine  leaves  as  she  sec  at  the  winder, 
and  the  hills  beyond,  wam't  home,  and 
contradicted  of  her.  Then,  come  in  her 
Mend,  to  watch  alongside  of  her  bed  ; 
aod  then  she  know'd  «s  the  dd  boat 


wam't  round  that  next  ^nt  m  the  brf 
no  more,  but  was  fiir  off;  and  know'd 
where  she  was,  and  ^y ;  and  broke 
out  a  crying  on  that  good  young  wo- 
man's bosom,  wheer  I  hope  her  baby  is 
a  lying  now,  a  cheering  of  her  with  its 
pretty  eyes ! " 

He  could  not  speak  of  this  sood  firiend 
<^  Emily's  without  a  flow  of  tears.  It 
was  in  vain  to^  try.  He  broke  down 
again,  endeavoring  to  bless  her. 

"  That  done  my  Em'ly  good,"  he  re- 
sumed, after  such  emotion  as  I  conld 
not  behold  without  sharing  in;  and 
as  to  my  aunt,  she  wept  with  all  her 
heart ;  *'  that  done  Em'fy  good,  and  die 
begun  to  mend.  But  the  language  of 
that  country  was  quite  gone  from  hei> 
and  she  was  forced  to  make  signs.  So 
she  went  on,  getting  better  from  day 
to  day,  slow,  Mit  sure,  and  tiying  to 
learn  the  names  of  common  things  •^ 
names  as  she  seemed  never  to  na^e 
heerdinall  her  life — till  one  eveidng 
come,  when  she  was  a  setting  at  her 
window,  looking  at  a  little  girl  at  p}«y 
upon  the  beach.  And  of  a  sudden  thu 
child  held  out  her  hand,  and  said,  what 
would  be  in .  English,  '  Fisherman's 
daughter,  here's  a  shell  t'  —  for  you 
axe  to  unnerstand  that  they  used  at  nvM 
to  caB  her  *  Pretty  lady,*  as  the  genenl 
way  in  that  country  is,  and  that  she  had 
taught  'em  to  caul  her  'Fisherman>i 
daughter  *  instead.  The  child  says  of  a 
sudden, '  Fisherman*s  daughter,  here  *e 
a  shell  I '  Then  Em'ly  unnerstands  her ; 
and  she  answers,  bursting  out  a  crying^; 
and  it  all  comes  back  I 

"  When  Em'ly  got  strongagaiti,"  said 
Mr.Peggotty,  after  another  shortintervftl 
of  silence,  "she  cast  about  to  leave  that 
good  young  creetur,  and  get  to  her  own 
country.  l*he  husband  was  come  home, 
then ;  and  the  two  toother  put  her 
aboard  a  small  trader  bound  to  Leghorn, 
and  from  that  to  France.  She  nad  a 
little  money,  but  it  was  less  than  little 
as  they  would  take  for  all  they  done. 
I  *m  almost  glad  on  it,  though  they  was 
so  poor !  What  they  done,  is  laid  up 
wheer  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  cor- 
rupt, and  wheer  thieves  do  not  break 
through  nor  steal.  Mas'r  Davy,  it'll 
outlast  all  the  treasure  in  the  wureM. 

"  Em'ly  got  to  France,  and  to6k  tar- 
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ytce  to  wait  on  trayelling  ladies  at  a  inn 
in  the  port  Theer,  theer  come,  one 
day,  that  snake.  —  Let  him  never  come 
nigh  me.  I  doen't  know  what  hurt  I 
tmeht  do  him  1  —  Soon  as  she  see  him, 
without  him  seeing  her,  all  her  fear  and 
wildness  returned  upon  her,  and  she 
fled  afore  the  very  breath  he  draw'd. 
8he  come  to  England,  and  was  set 
ashore  at  Dover. 

"  I  doen^t  know,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty, 
*•  for  sure,  when  her  'art  begun  to  fail 
her ;  but  all  the  way  to  England  she  had 
thowt  to  come  to  her  dear  home.  Soon 
.as  she  got  to  England  she  turned  her 
face  towards  it.  But,  fear  of  not  being 
foi^ive,  fear  of  being  pinted  at,  fear  of 
some  of  us  being  dead  along  of  her, 
fear  of  many  things,  turned  her  from  it, 
kiender  by  force,  upon  the  road  :  '  Un- 
cle, uncle,'  she  says  to  me,  '  the  fear  of 
not  being  worthy  to  do,  what  my  torn 
and  bleeding  breast  so  longed  to  do, 
was  the  most  fright'ning  fear  of  all !  I 
turned  back,  when  my 'art  was  full  of 
prayers  that  I  mi^ht  crawl  to  the  old 
doorstep,  in  the  night,  kiss  it,  lay  my 
wicked  face  upon  it,  and  theer  be  found 
<ilead  in  the  morning.* 

"She  come,"  said  Mr.  Peg^otty, 
dropping  his  voice  to  an  awe-stncken 
whisper,  "to  London.  She  —  as  had 
never  seen  it  in  her  life -~  alone — with- 
out a  penny  —  young— so  pretty — 
icome  to  London.  A'most  the  moment 
as  she  lighted  heer,  all  so  desolate,  she 
found  (as  she  believed)  a  friend ;  a  de- 
cent woman  as  spoke  to  her  about  the 
needle-work  as  she  had  been  brought  up 
to  do,  about  finding  plenty  of  it  fnr  her, 
about  a  lodging  for  the  night,  and  mak- 
ing secret  inqmration  concemine  of  me 
and  all  at  home,  to-morrow.  When  my 
child,"  he  said  adoud,  and  with  an  energy 
of  gratitude  that  shook  him  from  head 
to  foot,  "  stood  upon  the  brink  of  more 
than  I  can  say  or  think  on — Martha, 
trew  to  her  promise,  saved  her  1 " 

I  could  not  repress  a  cry  of  joy. 

"  Mas*r  Davy  I  "  he  said,  ^ping  my 
hand  in  that  strong  hand  of  his,  "  it  was 

rm  as  first  made  mention  of  her  to  me. 
thankee,  sir  1  She  was  amest.  She 
had  know'd  of  her  bitter  knowledge 
wheer  to  watch  and  what  to  do.  She 
bad  dome  it.    And  tha  Lord  was  above 


all  I  She  come,  white  and  htorriedf 
upon  Em'ly  in  her  sleep.  She  says  to 
her,  'Rise  up  from  worse  than  death, 
and  come  with  me ! '  Them  belonging 
to  the  house  would  have  stopped  ner, 
but  they  mieht  as  soon  have  stopped  the 
sea.  'Stand  awayfzom  me,'  she  says, 
*  I  am  a  ghost  that  calls  her  from  be- 
side her  open  grave ! '  She  told  Em'ly 
she  had  seen  me,  and  know'd  I  loved 
her  and  forgiv'  her.  She  wrapped  her, 
hasty,  in  her  clothes.  She  took  her, 
faint  and  trembling,  on  her  arm.  She 
heeded  no  more  what  they  said,  than  if 
she  had  had  no  ears.  She  walked 
among  'em  with  my  child,  minding  only 
her  ;  and  brought  her  saife  out,  m  the 
dead  of  the  night,  from  that  black  pit  of 
ruin  I 

"  She  attended  on  Em'ly,"  said  Mr. 
Peggotty,  who  had  released  my  hand, 
and  put  his  own  hand  on  his  heaving 
chest, —  "she  attended  to  my  Em'ly, 
lying  wearied  out,  and  wandering  be- 
twixt wiiiles,  till  late  next  day.  Then 
she  went  in  search  of  me ;  then  in 
search  of  you,  Mas'r  Davy.  She  did  n't 
tell  Em'ly  what  she  come  out  fur,  lest 
her  'art  should  fail,  and  she  should 
think  of  hiding  of  herself.  How  the 
cruel  lady  know'd  of  her  being  theer,  I 
can't  say.  Whedier  hira  as  I  have 
spoke  so  much  of,  chanced  to  see  'em 

fjoing  dieer,  or  whether  (which  is  most 
ike  to  my  thinking)  he  had  heerd  it 
from  the  woman,  I  doen't  greatly  ask 
myself.     My  niece  is  found. 

"All night  long,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty, 
"we  have  been  together,  Em'ly  and 
me.  'T  is  little  (considering  the  time) 
as  she  has  said,  in  wureds,  through 
them  broken-hearted  tears  ;  't  is  less  as 
I  have  seen  of  her  dear  face,  as  grow'd 
into  a  woman's  at  my  hearth.  But,  all 
night  long,  her  arms  has  been  about  my 
neck ;  and  her  head  was  laid  heer ;  and 
we  knows  full  well,  as  we  can  put  our 
trust  in  one  another  evermore." 

He  ceased  to  speak,  and  his  hand 
upon  the  table  rested  there  in  perfect 
repose,  with  a  resolution  in  it  that 
might  have  conquered  lions. 

"  It  was  a  gleam  of  light  upon  me. 

Trot,"  said  my  aunt,  drying  her  ejres, 

"when  I  formed  the  resolution  of  being 

godmo&er  to  your  aister  Betsey  Tro^ 
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given  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  be 
godmother  to  that  good  young  creature's 
baby  ! " 

Mr.  Peggotty  nodded  his  understand- 
ing of  my  aunt's  feelings,  but  could  not 
trust  himself  with  any  verbal  reference 
to  the  subject  of  her  commendation. 
We  all  remained  silent,  and  occupied 
with  our  own  reflections  (my  aunt  dry- 
ing her  eyes,  and  now  sobbmg  convul- 
sively, and  now  laughing  and  calling 
herself  a  fool) ;  until  I  spoke. 

"  You  have  quite  made  up  your 
mind,"  said  I  to  Mr.  Peggotty,  "  as  to 
the  future,  good  friend  ?  I  need  scarce- 
ly ask  you.'^ 

"Quite,  Mas'r  Davy,"  he  returned; 
"and  told  Em'ly.  Theer's  mighty 
countries,  fur  form  heer.  Our  future 
life  lays  over  the  sea." 

"They  will  emigrate  together,  aunt," 
said  I. 

"  Yes !  "  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  with  a 
hopeful  smile.  "  No  one  can't  refiroach 
my  darling  in  Australia.  We  will  be- 
gin a  new  life  over  theer  I " 

I  asked  him  if  he  yet  proposed  to 
himself  any  time  for  going  away. 

"  I  was  down  at  the  Docks  early  this 
morning,  sir,"  he  returned,  "  to  get  in- 
formation concerning  of  them  ships. 
In  about  six  weeks  or  two  months  from 
now,  there  '11  be  one  sailing  —  I  see  her 
this  morning  —  went  aboard  —  and  we 
shall  take  our  passage  in  her.** 

"  Quite  alone?"  I  asked. 

"  Ay^  Mas'r  Davy  I "  he  returned. 
"  My  sister,  you  see,  she  's  that  fond  of 
you  and  youm,  and  that  accustomed  to 
think  on'y  of  her  own  country,  that  it 
would  n't  be  hardly  fair  to  let  her  go. 
Besides  which,  theer 's  one  she  has  in 
charge,  Mas'r  Davy,  as  doen't  ought  to 
be  forgot." 

"  Poor  Ham  ! "  said  I. 

"My  good  sister  takes  care  of  his 
house,  you  see,  ma'am,  and  he  takes 
kindly  to  her,"  Mr.  Peggotty  explained 
for  my  aunt's  better  information.  "  He 
'11  set  and  talk  to  her,  with  a  calm  spirit, 
wen  it 's  like  he  could  n't  bring  himself 
to  open  his  lips  to  another.  Poor  fel- 
low 1 "  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  shaking  his 
head,  "theer's  not  so  much  left  nim, 


"  And  Mrs.  Gummidge  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Well,  I  've  had  a  mort  of  con-sider^ 
ation,  I  do  tell  you,"  returned  Mr.  Peg- 
gotty, with  a  perplexed  look  which 
gradually  cleared  as  he  went  on,  "  con-r 
ceming  of  Missis  Gummidge.  You 
see,  wen  Missis  Gummidge  falls  a 
thinking  of  the  old  'un,  she  an't  what 
you  may  call  good  company.  Betwixt 
you  and  me,  Mas'r  Davy  —  and  you, 
ma'am  —  wen  Mrs.  Gummidge  takes  to 
wimicking,"  —  our  old  county  word  few- 
crying,  —  "  she  's  liable  to  be  consid- 
ered to  be,  by  them  as  did  n't  know  the 
old  'un,  peevish-like.  Now  f  did  know 
the  old  'un,"  said  Mr»  Peggotty,  "and 
I  know'd  his  merits,  so  I  unnerstan* 
her;  but  'tan't  entirely  so,  you  see, 
with  others — nat'rally  can't  be  I  " 

My  aunt  and  I  both  acquiesced. 

"Wheerby,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty, 
"  my  sister  might  —  I  doen't  say  she 
would,  but  might  —  find  Missis  Gum- 
midge give  her  a  leetle  trouble  now-and- 
again.  Theerfur  'tan't  my  intentions 
to  moor  Missis  Gummidge  'long  with 
them,  but  to  6nd  a  Beein'  fur  her  wheer 
she  can  fisherate  fur  herself."  (A  Bee- 
in' signifies,  in  that  dialect,  a  home, 
and  to  fisherate  is  to  providej  "  Fur 
which  purpose,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty, 
"  I  means  to  make  her  a'lowance  afore 
I  go,  as  '11  leave  her  pretty  comfort'ble. 
She's  the  faithfullest  of  creeturs. 
'Tan't  to  be  expected,  of  course,  at  her 
time  of  life,  and  being  lone  and  lorn, 
as  the  good  old  Mawther  is  to  be 
knocked  about  aboardship,  and  in  the 
woods  and  wilds  of  a  new  and  fur-away 
country.  So  that 's  what  I  'm  a  going 
to  do  with  A^r." 

He  forgot  nobody.  He  thought  of 
everybody's  claims  and  strivings,  but 
his  own. 

"Em'ly,"  he  continued,  "will  keep 
along  with  me,  —  poor  child,  she 's  sore 
in  need  of  peace  and  rest !  —  until  such 
time  as  we  goes  upon  our  voyage. 
She  '11  work  at  them  clothes,  as  must 
be  made  ;  and  I  hope  her  troubles  vdll 
begin  to  seem  longer  ago  than  they  was, 
wen  she  finds  herself  once  more  by  her 
rough  but  loving  uncle." 

My  aunt  nodded  confirmation  of  this 
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•hope,  and  imparted  great  satisfaction  to 
Mr.  Peggotty. 

"  Theer  's  one  thing  furder,  Mas'r 
Davy,"  said  he,  putting  his  hand  in  his 
breast-pocket,  and  gravely  taking  out 
the  little  paper  bundle  I  had  seen  be- 
fore, which  he  unrolled  on  the  table. 
"  Theer 's  these  beer  bank-notes —fifty 
pound,  and  ten.  To  them  I  wish  to 
add  the  money  as  she  come  away  with. 
I  've  asked  her  about  that  (but  not  say- 
ing why),  and  have  added  of  it  up.  I 
«in't  a  scholar.  Would  you  be  so  kind 
as  see  how  'tis?** 

He  handed  roe,  apologetically  for  his 
scholarship,  a  piece  of  paper,  and  ob- 
served me  while  I  looked  it  over.  It 
was  quite  right. 

'  "Thankee,  sir,"  he  said,  taking  it 
back.  "  This  money,  if  you  doen't  see 
objections,  Mas'r  Davy,  I  shall  put  up 

}*est  afore  I  go,  in  a  cover  d'rected  to 
lim ;  and  put  that  up  in  another  direct- 
ed to  his  mother.  I  shall  tell  her,  in  no 
more  wureds  than  I  speak  to  you,  what 
it 's  the  price  on  ;  and  that  I  'm  gone, 
and  past  receiving  of  it  back." 

I  toM  him  that  I  thought  it  would  be 
right  to  do  so,  —  that  I  was  thoroughly 
convinced  it  would  be,  since  he  fdt  it 
to  be  right. 

-  *'  I  said  that  theer  was  on'y  one  thing 
furder,"  he  proceeded  with  a  grave 
smile,  when  he  had  made  wp  his  little 
bundle  again,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket ; 
**  but  theer  was  two.  I  wam't  sure  in 
my  mind,  wen  I  come  out  this  morn- 
ing, as  I  could  go  and  break  to  Haqa, 
of  my  own  self,  what  had  so  thankfully 
happened.  So  I  writ  a  letter  while  I 
was  out,  and  put  it  in  the  post-office, 
telling  of  *em  how  all  was  as  'tis ;  and 
that  1  should  come  down  to-morrow  to 
unload  my  mind  of  what  little  needs  a 
doing  of  down  theer,  and,  most-like, 
take  my  farewell  leave  of  Yarmouth.** 

**  And  do  you  wish  me  to  go  with 
you  ? "  said  I,  seeing  that  he  left  some- 
thing unsaid. 

**  If  you  could  do  me  that  kind  favor, 
Mas'r  Davy,"  he  replied,  "  I  know  the 
sight  on  you  would  cheer  'em  up  a  bit." 

My  little  Dora  being  in  good  spirits, 
and  very  desirous  that  I  should  go,  — 
as  I  found  on  talking  it  over  with  her, 
-~I  readily  pledged  myself  to  accom- 


pany him  in  accordance  vrith  his  wish. 
Next  morning  consequently,  we  were 
on  the  Yarmouth  coach,  and  again 
travelling  over  the  old  ground. 

As  we  passed  along  the  familiar  street 
at  night,  —  Mr.  Peggotty,  in  despite  of 
all  my  remonstrances,  canying  my  bag, 
—  I  glanced  into  Omer  and  Joram  s 
shop,  and  saw  my  old  friend  Mr.  Omer 
there,  smoking  his  pipe.  I  felt  reluc- 
tant to  be  present,  when  Mr.  Peggotty 
first  met  his  sister  and  Ham ;  and 
made  Mr.  Omer  my  excuse  iot  linger- 
ing behind. 

"  How  is  Mr.  Omer  after  this  long 
time?"  said  I,  going  in. 

He  fanned  away  the  smoke  of  his 
pipe,  that  he  might  get  a  better  view  of 
me,  and  soon  recognized  me  with  great 
delight. 

"1  should  get  up,  sir,  to  acknowledge 
such  an  honor  as  this  visitT*'  said  he, 
*'  only  my  limbs  are  rather  out  of  sorts, 
and  I  am  wheeled  about.  With  the 
exception  of  my  limbs  and  my  breath, 
hows'ever,  I  am  as  hearty  as  a  man  can 
be,  I  'm  thankful  to  say." 

I  congratulated  him  on  his  contented 
looks  and  his  good  spirits,  and  saw, 
now,  that  his  easy-chair  went  on  wheels. 

"It's  an  ingenious  thing,  ain't  it?" 
he  inquired,  following  the  direction  of 
m^  glance,  and  polishing  the  elbow 
with  his  arm.  "  It  runs  as  light  as  a 
feather,  and  tracks  as  true  as  a  mail- 
coach.  Bless  you,  my  little  Minnie,  — 
my  grand-daughter  you  know,  Minnie's 
child,  —  puts  her  little  strength  against 
the  back,  gives  it  a  shove,  and  away  we 
go,  as  clever  and  merry  as  ever  you  see 
anything  I  And  I  tell  you  what  —  it 's 
a  most  uncommon  chair  to  smoke  a 
pipe  in." 

I  never  saw  such  a  good  old  fellow  to 
make  the  best  of  a  thing,  and  find  out 
the  enjoyment  of  it,  as  Mr.  Omer.  He 
was  as  radiant,  as  if  his  chair^  his 
asthma,  and  the  failure  of  his  limbs, 
were  the  various  branches  of  a  great 
invention  for  enhancing  the  luxury  of  a 
pipe. 

"  I  see  more  of  the  world,  I  can 
assure  you,"  said  Mr.  Omer,  "in  this 
chair,  than  ever  I  see  out  of  it.  You  'd 
be  surprised  at  the  number  of  people 
that  looks  in  of  a  day  to  have  a  duit. 


taken  to  this  chair,  as  there  used  to  be. 
As  to  general  reading,  dear  me,  what 
a  lot  of  it  I  do  get  Qirough !  That  *s 
what  I  feel  so  strong,  you  know  I  If  it 
had  been  my  eyes,  what  should  I  have 
done  ?  If  it  had  been  my  ears,  what 
should  I  have  done  ?  Being  my  limbs, 
what  does  it  signify?  Why,  my  limbs 
only  made  my  breath  shorter  when  I 
used  'era.  And  now,  if  I  want  to  go 
out  into  the  street  or  down  to  the  sands, 
I  've  only  got  to  call  Dick,  Joram*s 
youngest  'prentice,  and  away  I  go  in 
my  own  carriage,  like  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London." 

He  half  suffiDcated  himself  with  laugh- 
ing here. 

*'  Lord  bless  you  ! "  said  Mr.  Omer, 
resuming  his  pipe,  *'a  man  must  take 
the  fat  with  tne  lean ;  that 's  what  he 
must  make  up  his  mind  to  in  tliis  life. 

^oram  does  a  fine  business.  Ex-cellent 
usiness  ! " 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  I. 

"  I  knew  you  would  be,"  said  Mr. 
Omer.  "  And  Joram  and  Minnie  are 
like  valentines.  What  more  can  a  man 
expect  ?    What 's  his  limbs  to  thai  /  " 

His  supreme  contempt  for  his  own 
limbs,  as  lie  sat  smoking,  was  one  of  the 
pleasantest  oddities  I  have  ever  encoun- 
tered. 

"And  since  I've  took  to  general 
reading,  you  've  took  to  general  writing, 
eh,  sir?"  said  Mr.  Omer,  surveying  me 
admiringly.  '*  What  a  lovely  work  that 
was  of  yours  I  What  expressions  in  it  I 
I  read  it  every  word — every  word. 
And  as  to  feeUng  sleepy  1  Not  at 
all!" 

I  laughingly  expressed  my  satisfac- 
tion, but  I  must  confess  that  I  thought 
this  association  of  ideas  significant 

"  I  give  you  my  word  and  honor,  sir," 
said  Mr.  Omer,  ^*  that  when  I  lay  that 
book  upon  the  table,  and  look  at  it  out- 
side ;  compact  in  three  separate  and  in- 
diwidual  wollumes — one,  two,  three ;  I 
am  as  proud  as  Punch  to  think  that  I 
once  had  the  honor  of  being  connected 
with  your  family.  And  dear  me,  it 's  a 
long  time  ago,  now  ain't  it?  Over  at 
Bluuderstone.  With  a  pretty  little 
P^rty  laid  along  with  the  other  party. 


I  changed  the  subject  by  referring  to 
Emily.  After  assuring  him  that  I  did 
not  foiget  how  interested  he  had  always 
been  in  her,  and  how  kindly  he  had 
always  treated  her,  I  ^ve  him  a  general 
account  of  her  restoration  to  her  unck  by 
the  aid  of  Martha ;  which  I  knew  woidd 
please  the  old  man.  He  listened  with 
the  utmost  attention,  and  said,  feeling- 
ly, when  I  had  done,  — 

"  I  am  rejoiced  at  it,  sir  !  It 's  the 
best  news  I  have  heard  for  many  a  day. 
Dear,  dear,  dear !  And  what 's  going 
to  be  undertook  for  that  unfortunate 
young  woman,  Martha,  now?" 

"  You  touch  a  point  that  my  thoughts 
have  been  dwelling  on  since  yesterday,** 
said  I,  "but  on  which  I  can  give  you 
no  information  yet,  Mr;  Omer.  Mr. 
Peggotty  has  not  alluded  to  it,  and  I 
have  a  delicacy  in  doing  so.  I  am  sure 
he  has  not  forgotten  it  He  foi^ets 
nothing  that  is  disinterested  and  good." 

"  Because  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Omer, 
taking  himself  up,  where  he  had  left 
off,  "whatever  is  done,  I  should  wish 
to  be  a  member  of  Put  me  down  for 
anything  you  may  consider  right,  and 
let  me  know.  I  never  could  think  the 
girl  all  bad,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  she 's 
not.  So  will  my  daughter  Minnie  be. 
Young  women  are  contradictory  crea- 
tures m  some  things, — her  mother  was 
just  the  same  as  her,  —  but  their  hearts 
are  soft  and  kind.  It 's  all  show  with 
Minnie,  about  Martha.  Why  she  should 
consider  it  necessary  to  make  any  show, 
I  don't  undertake  to  tell  you.  But  it  *s 
all  show,  bless  you.  She  'd  do  her  any 
kindness  in  private.  So,  put  me  down 
for  whatever  you  may  consider  right, 
will  you  be  so  good?  and  drop  me  a 
line  where  to  forward  it  Dear  rae  I  " 
said  Mr.  Omer,  "  when  a  man  is  draw- 
ing on  to  a  time  of  life,  where  the  two 
ends  of  life  meet ;  when  he  finds  him- 
selfi  however  hearty  he  is,  being  wheeled 
about  for  the  second  time,  in  a  speeches 
of  go-cart ;  he  should  be  over-rejoiced 
to  do  a  kindness  if  he  can.  He  wants 
plenty.  And  I  don't  speak  of  myself 
particular,"  said  Mr.  Omer,  "  because^ 
sir,  the  way  I  look  at  it  is,  that  we  are 
all  drawing  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  hm> 
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i^hatever  age  we  are,  on  account  of  tim9 
never  standing  still  for  a  single  moment. 
So  let  us  always  do  a  kindness,  and  be 
over-rejoiced.    To  be  sure  I  " 

He  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe, 
and  put  it  on  a  ledge  in  the  back  of  his 
chair,  expressly  made  for  its  reception. 

"  There  '9  Em'ly's  cousin,  him  that 
she  was  to  have  been  married  to,"  said 
Mr.  Omer,  rubbing  his  hands^  feebly, 
"  as  fine  a  fellow  as  there  is  in  Yar-> 
mouth  I^  He  '11  con^e  and  talk  or  read 
to  me,  in  the  evening,  for  an  hour  to- 
gether sometintes.  That 's  a  kindness,  I 
should  caU  it  I  All  his  life 's  a  kindness. 

<*  I  am  going  to  see  him  now,"  said  I. 

"  Are  you  ?  "  said  Mr.  Omer.  "  Tell 
Ihiq  I  was  hesurty,  and  sent  my  respects. 
Minnie  and  Joram  's  at  a  ball.  They 
would  be  as  proud  to  see  you  as  I  am, 
if  they  was  at  home.  Minnie  won't 
hardly  go  out  at  all,  you  see,  'on  ac- 
count of  father,'  as  she  says.  So  I 
sirare  to-night,  that  if  she  didn't  go, 
I'*dgo  to  bed  at  six.  In  consequence 
of  which,"  Mr.  Omer  shook  himself 
and  his  chair,  with  laughter  at  the  suc- 
cess of  his  device,  *'  she  and  Joram 's 
at  a  ball" 

I  shook  h^ids  with  him,  and  wished 
him  good  niglit. 

"  Haifa  minute,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Omer. 
*'  If  you  was  to  go  without  seeing  my 
little  elephant,  you  'd  lose  the  best  of 
'  ;hts.    You  never  see  such,  a  sight  I 

inniei;' 

A  musical  little  voice  answered,  from 
somewhere  up  stairs,  **  I  am  coming 
grandfather  1 "  and  a  pretty  little  girl 
with  loi^,  flaxen,  curling  hair,  soon 
came  running  into  the  shop. 

"This  is  my  little  elephant,  sir,"  said 
Mr.  Omer,  fondling  the  child.  "  Siam- 
ese breed,  sir.    Now,  little  elephant  1  *> 

The  little  elephant  set  the  door  of  the 
parlor  open,  enabling  me  to  see  that,  in 
tltese  latter  days,  it  was  converted  into 
a  bedroom  for  Mr.  Omer,  who  could 
not  be  easily  conveyed  up  stairs ;  and 
then  hid  her  pretty  forehead,  and  tum- 
bled her  long  hair,  against  the  back  of 
Mr.  Omer's  chair. 

"  The  elephant  butts,  you  know,  sir,** 
said  Mr.   Omer,  winking,    "when  he 

oes   at   a    object.     Once,   elephant. 

'wice.    Thi«e  tim^  I " 
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At  this  signal,  the  little  elephant 
with  a  dexterity  that  was  next  to  mar- 
vellous in  so  small  an  animal,  whisked 
the  chair  round  with  Mr.  Omer  in  it, 
and  rattled  it  off,  pell-mell,  into  the  par- 
lor, without  touching  the  doorpost :  Mr, 
Omer  indescribably  enjoying  the  per- 
formance, and  looking  back  at  me  on 
the  road  as  if  it  were  the  triumphant 
issue  of  his  life's  exertions. 

After  a  stroll  about  the  town,  I  went 
to  Ham's  house.  Peggotty  had  now 
removed  here  for  good ;  and  had  let  her 
oym  house  to  the  successor  of  Mr.  Bar- 
kis in  the  carrying  business,  who  had 
paid  her  very  well  tor  the  good-will,  cart, 
and  horse.  I  believe  the  very  same 
slow  horse  that  Mr.  Barkis  drove  vvas 
still  at  work.  . 

I  found  them  in  the  neat  kitchen,  ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  Gummidge,  who 
had  been  felcned  from  the  old  boat  by 
Mr.  Peggotty  himself.  I  doubt  if  she 
could  have  been  induced  to  desert  her 

f)ost,  by  any  one  else.  He  had  evident- 
y  told  them  all.  Both  Peggotty  and 
Mrs.  Gummidge  had  their  aprons  to 
their  eyes,  and  Ham  had  just  stepped 
out  "  to  take  a  turn  on  the  beach."  He 
presently  came  home,  very  glad  to  see 
me ;  atid  I  hope  they  were  all  the  better 
for  my  being  there.  We  spoke,  with 
some  approach  to  cheerfulness,  of  Mr. 
Peggotty's  gro^^ing  rich  in  a  new  coun- 
try, and  of  the  wonders  he  would  de- 
scribe in  his  letters.  We  said  nothing  of 
Emily  by  name,  but  distantly  referred 
to  her  more  than  once.  Ham  was  th^ 
serenest  of  the  party. 

But  Peggotty  told  me,  when  she  light- 
ed me  to  afittle  chamber  where  the  Croc- 
odile book  was  l3ring  ready  for  me  on  the 
table,  that  he  always  was  the  same.  She 
believed  (she  told  me,  crying)  that  he  was 
broken-hearted ;  though  he  was  as  full 
of  courage  as  of  sweetness,  and  worked 
harder  and  better  than  any  boat-builder 
in  any  yard  in  all  that  part.  There  were 
times,  she  said,  of  an  evening,  when  he 
talked  of  their  old  life  in  the  boat- 
house:  and  then  he  mentioned  Emily 
as  a  child.  But,  he  never  mentioned 
her  as  a  woman. 

I  thought  I  had  read  in  his  &ce  that 
he  would  like  to  speak  to  me  alone,  t 
therefore  resolved  to  put  myself  in  hjs 
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vay  next  evening,  as  he  came  home 
from  his  work.  Having  settled  this 
with  myself,  I  fell  asleep.  That  night, 
for  the  first  time  in  all  those  many 
nights,  the  candle  was  taken  out  of  the 
window,  Mr.  Peggotty  swung  in  his  old 
hammock  in  the  old  boat,  and  the  wind 
murmured  with  the  old  sound  round  liis 
head. 

All  next  day,  he  was  occupied  in  dis- 
posing of  his  fishing-boat  and  tackle ; 
m  packing  up,  and  sending  to  London 
by  wagon,  such  of  his  little  domestic 
possessions  as  he  thought  would  be  use- 
ful to  him ;  and  in  partmg  with  the  rest, 
or  bestowing  them  on  Mrs.  Gummidge. 
She  was  with  him  all  day.  As  I  had  a 
sorrowful  wish  to  see  the  old  place  once 
more,  before  it  was  locked  up,  I  en- 
gaged to  meet  them  there  in  the  even- 
ing. But  ]  so  arranged  it,  as  that  I 
should  meet  Ham  first. 

It  was  easy  to  c(»ne  in  his  way,  as  I 
knew  where  he  worked.  I  met  him  at 
a  retired  part  of  the  sands  which  I  knew 
he  would  cross,  and  turned  back  with 
him,  that  he  might  have  leisure  to 
speak  to  me  if  he  really  wished.  I  had 
not  mistaken  the  expression  of  his  face. 
We  had  walked  but  a  little  way  together, 
when  he  said,  without  looking  at  me,  — 

"  Mas'r  Davy,  have  you  seen  her  ? " 

*'  Only  for  a  moment,  when  she  was 
in  a  swoon,"  I  softly  answered. 

We  walked  a  little  farther,  and  he 
said, — 

"  Mas'r  Davy,  shall  you  see  her,  d'  ye 
think?" 

"It  would  be  too  painful  to  her,  per- 
haps," said  I. 

"  I  have  thowt  of  that,"  he  replied. 
**  So  'twould,  sir,  so  'twould." 

"  But,  Ham,"  said  I,  gently^  **  if 
there  is  anything  that  I  could  wnte  to 
her,  for  you,  in  case  I  could  not  tell  it ; 
if  there  is  anything  you  would  wish  to 
make  known  to  her  through  me ;  I 
should  consider  it  a  sacred  trust." 

*'  I  am  sure  on 't.  I  thankee,  sir, 
most  kind  !  I  think  theer  is  something 
I  could  wish  said  or  wrote." 

"What  is  it?" 

We  walked  a  little  farther  in  si- 
lence, and  then  he  spoke. 

"  'Tan't  that  I  forgive  her,  'Tan't 
that  so  much.    *T  is  more  as  I  beg  of 


her  to  forgive  me,  for  h&vii>|^  ^pressed 
my  affections  upon  her.  Odd  traiea,  I 
thmk  that  if  I  had  n't  had  her  promise 
fur  to  marry  me,  sir,  she  was  that  trust- 
ful of  me,  in  a  friendly  way,  that  she  'd 
have  told  me  what  was  struggling  m 
her  mind,  and  would  have  counselled 
with  me,  and  I  might  have  saved 
her." 
I  pressed  his  hand.  "  Is  that  all  ?  " 
"  Theer 's  yet  a  something  else," 
he  returned,  "if  I  can  say  it,  Mas'r 
Davy." 

We  walked  on,  farther  than  we  had 
walked  yet,  before  he  spoke  again.  He 
was  not  crying  when  he  made  the  pauses 
I  shall  exi^ress  by  lines.  He  was  mere- 
ly  ccdlecting   himself   to   speak  very 


p'?™! 


I  loved  her — and  I  love  the  mem- 
'ry  of  her — too  deep — to  be  able  to 
lead  her  to  believe  of  my  own  self  as 
I  'm  a  happy  man.  I  could  only  be 
happy  —  by  forgetting  of  her  —  and  I  .'m 
afeerd  I  couldn't  hardly  bear  as  she 
should  be  told  I  done  that.  But  if  you, 
being  so  full  of  learning,  Mas'r  Davvv- 
could  think  of  anything  to  say  as  might 
bring  her  to  believe  I  was  n't  greatly 
hurt :  still  loving  of  her,  and  mourning 
for  her  :  anything  as  mi^ht  bring  her  to 
believe  as  I  was  not  tired  of  my  life, 
and  yet  was  hoping  fur  to  see  her  with* 
out  blame,  wheer  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest — ' 
anything  as  would  ease  her  sorrowful 
mind,  and  yet  not  make  her  think  as  I 
could  ever  marry,  or  as  't  was  possible 
that  any  one  could  ever  be  to  me  what 
she  was — I  should  ask  of  you  to  say 
that  — with  my  prayers  for  her— that t 
was  so  dear." 

I  pressed  his  manly  liand  again,  and 
told  him  I  would  charge  myself  to  do 
this  as  well  as  I  could. 

"  I  thankee,  sir,"  he  answered. 
"  'T  was  kind  of  you  to  meet  me. 
*T  was  kind  of  you  to  bear  him  com- 
pany down.  Mas'r  Davy,  I  unnerstan' 
very  well,  though  my  aunt  will  come  to 
Lon'on  afore  they  sail,  and  they  'U  unite 
once  more,  that  I  am  not  like  to  see 
him  agen.  I  fare  to  feel  sure  on 't  We 
doen't  say  so,  but  so  't  will  be,  and  bet- 
ter so.  The  last  you  see  on  him  —  the 
very  last — will  you  give  him  the  loving- 
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est  daty  and  thanka  of  the  mphan,  as  he 
was  ever  more  than  a  father  to  ?  " 

This  I  also  promised,  iaithlfully. 

**  I  thankee  again,  sir,"  he  said, 
heartily  shaking  hands.  "  I  know 
wheer  you  're  a  going.    Good  by  !  " 

With  a  slight  wave  of  his  hand,  as 
though  to  explain  to  me  that  he  could 
not  enter  the  old  place,  he  turned  away. 
As  I  looked  after  his  figure,  crossing 
the  waste  in  the  moonlight,  I  saw  him 
turn  his  &ce  towards  a  strip  of  silvery 
light  upon  the  sea,  and  pass  on,  look- 
ing at  It.  until  he  was  a  shadow  in  the 
distance.  ' 

The  door  of  the  boat-house  stood 
open  when  I  approached ;  and,  on  en- 
tering, I  found  It  emptied  of  all  its  furni- 
ture, saving  one  of  the  old  lockers,  on 
whi(ih  Mrs.  Gummidge,  with  a  basket 
on  her  knee,  was  seated,  looking  at  Mr. 
Peggotty.  He  leaned  his  elbow  on  the 
rough  chimney-piece,  and  ga2ed  upon  a 
few-  expiring  embers  in  the  grate ;  but 
he  raised  his  head,  hopefully,  on  my 
coming  in,  and  spoke  in  a  cheery-  man- 
ner. 

"  Come,  according  to  promise,  to  bid 
farewell  to't,  eh,  Mas'r  Davy  1  "  he 
said,  taking  up  the  candle.  "Bare 
enough,  now,  am't  it?" 

"  Indeed  you  have  made  good  use  of 
the  time,"  said  I. 

"Whjv  we  have  not  been  idle,  sir. 
Missis  Gummidge  has  worked  like  a  — 
I  doen't  know  what  Missis  Gummidge 
am*t  worked  like,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty, 
looking  at  her,  at  a  loss  for  a  suffiaently 
approving  simile. 

Mrs.  Gummidge,  leaning  on  her  bas- 
ket, made  no  observation. 

"  Theer  's  the  very  locker  that  you  used 
to  sit  on,  'long  witn  Em'ly  1 "  said  Mr. 
Peggotty,  in  a  whisper.  *'  I  'm  a  goine 
to  carry  it  away  with  me,  last  of  alC 
And  beer's  tour  old  little  bedroom,  see, 
Mas'r  Davyr  A'most  as  bleak  to-night, 
as  'art  could  wish  I " 

In  truth,  the  wind,  though  it  was  low. 
had  a  solemn  sotmd,  and  crept  around 
the  deserted  house  with  a  whispered 
wailing  that  was  very  mournful.  Ev- 
erything was  gone,  down  to  the  little 
mitTor  with  the  oyster-shell  fiame. 
I  thought  of  myself,  lying  here,  when 
that  &nst  great  change  was  being  wrought 


at  home.  I  thought  of  the  blue-eyed 
child  who  had  enchanted  me.  I  thought 
of  Steerforth ;  and  a  foolish,  fearfid  fan- 
cy came  upon  me  of  his  being  near  at 
hand,  and  liable  to  be  met  at  any  turn. 

**  'T  is.  like  to  be  long,"  said  Mr. 
Peggotty,  in  a  low  voice,  "  afore  the  boat 
finds  new  tenants.  They  look  upon  't 
down  heer  as  being  unfort'nate  now  I " 

"  Does  it  belong  to  anybody  in  the 
neighborhood?"  I  asked. 

*"To  a  mast-maker  up  town,"  said 
Mr.  Peggotty.  "  I  'm  a  going  to  give 
the  key  to  him  to-night." 

We  looked  into  the  other  little  room, 
and  came  back  to  Mrs.  Gummidge, 
sitting  on  the  locker,  whom  Mr.  Peg- 
gotty, putting  the  light  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  requested  to  rise,  that  he  mi^ht 
carry  it  outside  the  door  before 'extrn- 
guisning  the  candle. 

"  Dan'l,"  said  Mrs.  Gummidge,  sud- 
denly deserting  her  basket,  and  cling- 
ing to  his  aim,  "my  dear  Dan'l,  the 
parting  words  I  speak  in  this  house  is, 
I  must  n't  be  left  behind.  Doen't  ye 
think  of  leaving  me  behind,  Dan'l !  O, 
doen't  ye  ever  do  it !  " 

Mr.  Peggotty,  taken  aback,  looked 
from  Mrs.  Gummidge  to  me,  and  from 
me  to  Mrs.  Gummidge,  as  if  he  had 
been  awakened  from  a  sleep. 

"Doen't  ye,  dearest  Dan'l,  doen't 
ye  !  "  cried  Mra.  Gummidge,  fervently. 
**  Take  me  'long  with  you,  Dan'l,  take 
me  'long  with  you  and  Em'ly  !  I  '11  be 
your  servant,  constant  and  trew.  If 
there's  slaves  in  them  parts  where 
you  're  a  going,  I  '11  be  bound  to  you 
for  one,  and  h«^py,  but  doen't  ye 
leave  me  behind,  Dan'l,  that 's  a  deary 


dear  1  " 


"  My  good  soul,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty, 
shaking  nis  head,  "you  doen't  know 
what  a  long  voyage,  and  what  a  hard 
life  't  is  I  " 

"  Yes  I  do,  Dan'l ;  I  can  guess  I  " 
cried  Mrs.  Gummidge.  "  But  my  part- 
ing, words  under  this  roof  is,  I  shall  so 
into  the  house  and  die,  if  I  am  not  toolc. 
I  can  dig,  Dan'l.  I  can  work.  I  can 
live  hard.  I  can  be  lovine  and  patient 
now,  —  more  than  you  think,  Dan'l,  — if 
you'U.on'y  try  me.  I  wouldn't  touch 
the  'lowance,  not  if  I  was  dying  of  want, 
Ban'l  Peggotty ;  but  I  '11  go  with  you 


world's  end  !  I  know  how 't  is  ;  I  know 
you  think  that  I  am  lone  and  lorn  ;  but 
deary  love,  't  ain't  so  no  more.  I  ain't 
sat  here,  so  long,  a  watching,  and  a 
thinking  of  your  tri^,  without  some 
good  being  done  me.  Mas'r  Davy, 
speak  to  him  for  me  ;  I  knows  his  ways, 
and  Em'ly's,  and  I  knows  their  sorrows, 
and  can  be  a  comfort  to  'em,  some  odd 
times,  and  labor  for  *em  alius  1  Dan'l, 
deary  Dan'l,  let  me  go  'long  with 
youl'» 

And  Mrs.  Gummidge  took  his  hand, 
and  kissed  it  with  a  homely  pathos  and 
affection,  in  a  homely  rapture  of  devo- 
tion and  gratitude,  that  he  well  de- 
served. 

We  bronght  the  locker  out,  extin- 
guished the  candle,  fastened  the  door 
on  the  outside,  and  left  the  old  boat 
dose  shut  up,  a  dark  speck  in  the  cloudy 
night.  Next  day,  when  we  were  retura- 
ing  to  London  outside  the  coach,  Mrs. 
Gummidge  and  her  basket  were  on  the 
seat  behmd,  and  Mrs.  Gummidge  was 
happy. 


CHAPTER  LII. 

X  ASSIST  AT  AN  EXPLOSION. 

Whbn  Ae  time  Mr.  Micawber  had 
appointed  so  mysteriously,  was  within 
four-and-twenty  hours  of  being  come, 
my  aunt  and  I  consulted  how  we  should 
proceed ;  for  my  aunt  was  very  unwill- 
ing to  leave  Dora.  Ah  I  how  easily 
I  carried  Dora  up  and  down  stairs, 
now! 

We  were  disposed,  notwithstanding 
Mr.  Micawber's  stipulation  for  my 
aunt's  attendance,  to  arrange  that  she 
should  stay  at  home,  and  be  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Dick  and  me.  In  short, 
We  had  resolved  to  take  this  course, 
when  •  Dora  again  unsettled  us  by  de- 
claring that  she  never  would  forgive 
herself,  and  never  would  forgive  her 
bad  bey,  if  my  aunt  nemained  behind  on 
any  pretence. 

I  won't  speak  to  you,"  said  Dora, 
shaking  her  curls  at  my  aunt.  ".I  '11  be 
disagreeable  I  I  '11  make  Jip  baric  at 
yott  all  day.    I  shall  be  sure  that  you 


gol" 

**  Tut,  Blossom  1 "  laughed  ray  aunL- 
"You  know  you  can't  do  without 
me  I " 

"  Yes,  I  can,"  said  Dora.  "  You  are 
no  use  to  me  at  aU.  You  never  run 
up  and  down  stairs  for  me,  all  day  long. 
You  never  sit  and  tell  me  stories  about 
Doady,  when  his  shoes  were  worn  out, 
and  ae  was  covered  with  dust,  —  O, 
what  a  poor  little  mite  of  a  fellow  I 
You  never  do  anything  at  all  to  {^ease 
me,  do  you,  dear?  "  Dora  made  haste 
to  kiss  my  auntj  and  say,  "  Yes,  you.  da! 
I  'm  only  jokmg  1 "  —  lest  my  aunt 
should  think  she  really  m^eant  it. 

"But,  aunt,"  said  Dora,  coaxingly; 
"now  Usten.  You  must  go.  I  sh<ui 
tease  you,  till  you  let  me  have  my 
own  way  about  it.  I  shall  lead  my 
naughty  boy  such  a  life,  if  he  don't 
make  you  go.  I  shall  make  myself  w 
disagreeable, — and  so  will  Jip  I  You  'll 
wish  you  had  gone  like  a  |;ood  thioyb 
for  ever  and  ever  so  long,  if  you  doirt 

fo.  Besides,"  said  Dora,  putting  back 
er  hair,  and  looking  wonderinely  aX 
my  aunt  and  me,  "  why  should  nH  you 
both  go?  I  am  not  very  ill  indeied. 
Am  I?" 

"Why,  what  a  question  1 "  cried  zsif 
aunt. 

"  What  a  fency  I "  said  I. 

"  Yes  1  I  know  I  am  a  silly  Uttle 
thing  1 "  said  Dora,  slowly  looking  froai 
one  of  us  to  the  other,  and  then  putting 
up  her  pretty  lips  to  kiss  us  as  she  lay 
upon  her  couch.  "Well,  then,  you 
must  both  go,  or  I  shall  not  brieve  you; 
and  then  I  shall  cry  I " 

I  saw  in  my  aunt's  face  that  she  b^s- 
E^n  to  give  way  now,  and  Dora  bright- 
ened again,  as  she  saw  it  too. 

"  You  'U  come  back  with  so  much  to 
tell  me,  that  it  '11  take  at  least  a  week 
to  make  me  understand  I  "  said  Dora. 
"  Because  I  know  I  sha'n't  understand 
for  a  length  of  time,  if  there  's  any 
business  m  it  And  there's  sure  to 
be  some  business  in  it  I  If  there 's 
anything  to  add  up,  besides,  I  don't 
know  when  I  shall  make  it  out ;  «uad 
my  bad  boy  will  look  so  miserable  aM. 
the  time.  There!  Now  you'll  gfj^ 
won't  you  ?    You  '11  only  be  gone  one 
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BKlit,  and  Jip  will  take  care  of '  me 
while  you  are  gone.  Doady  will  carry 
me  up  stairs  before  you  go,  and  I  won't 
come  Aovm  again  till  you  come  bade  ; 
and  you  shall  take  Agnes  a  dreadfully 
scolding  letter  from  me,  because  she  has 
never  been  to  see  us  1 " 

We  agreed,  without  anv  more  con- 
sultation, that  we  would  both  go,  and 
that  Dora  was  a  little  Impostor,  who 
feigned  to  be  rather  unwell,  because  she 
liked  to  be  petted.  She  was  greatly 
pleased,  and  very  merry ;  and  we  foiur, 
that  is  to  say,  my  aunt,  Mr.  Dick, 
tTraddles,  and  I,  went  down  to  Canter* 
bury  by  the  Dover  mail  that  night. 

At  the  hotel,  where  Mr.  Micawber 
had  requested  us  to  await  him,  which 
we  got  into  with  some  trouble  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  I  found  a  letter, 
importing  that  he  would  appear  in  the 
morning  punctually  at  han  past  nine. 
After  ^idi,  we  went  shivering,  at  that 
nncomfortable  hour,  to  our  respective 
beds,  through  various  close  passages ; 
which  smelt  as  if  they  had  been  steeped, 
for  ages,  in  a  solution  of  soup  and 
fitables. 

Early  in  the  morning,  I  sauntered 
tlirough  the  dear  old  tranquil  streets, 
and  again  mingled  with  the  shadows  of 
the  venerable  gateways  and  churches. 
The  rooks  were  sailing  about  the  cathe- 
dral towers ;  and  the  towers  themselves, 
overlooking  many  a  long,  unaltered 
mile  of  the  rich  country  and  its  pleasant 
streams,  were  cutting  the  bright  morn- 
ing air,  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as 
change  on  earth.  Yet  the  bells,  when 
they  sounded,  told  me  sorrowfully  ^ 
change  in  everything ;  told  me  of  tneir 
own  aee,  and  my  pretty  Dora's  youth ; 
and  of  the  many,  never  old,  who  had 
lived  and  loved  and  died,  while  the 
reverberations  of  the  bells  had  hummed 
through  the  rusty  armor  of  the  Black 
prince  hanging  np  within,  and,  motes 
tipon  the  deep  of  Time,  had  lost  them- 
selves in  air,  as  circles  do  in  water. 

I  looked  at  the  old  house  from  the 
comer  of  the  street,  but  did  not  go  near- 
er to  it,  lest  being  observed,  I  nriight 
unwittingly  do  any  harm  to  the  design  I 
had  come  to  aid.  The  eariy  sun  was 
striking  edgewise  on  its  gables  and 
lattice-windows,   touching   them  with 


gold ;  and  some  beams  of  its  old  peace 
seemed  to  touch  my  heart 

I  strolled  into  the  country  for  an  hxmx 
or  so,  and  then  returned  oy  the  main 
street,  which  in  the  interval  nad  shaken 
off  its  last  night's  sleep.  Among  those 
who  were  sturing  in  the  shops,  I  saw 
my  ancient  enemy,  the  butcher,  now  ad- 
vanced to  top-boots  and  a  baby,  and  in 
business  for  himself.  He  iK'as  nursing 
the  baby,  and  appeared  to  be  a  benig- 
nant member  of  society. 

We  all  became  very  anxious  and  im- 
patient, when  we  sat  down  to  breakfast. 
As  it  approached  nearer  and  nearer  to 
half  past  nine  o'clock,  our  restless  ex- 
pectation of  Mr.  Micawber  increased. 
At  last  we  made  no  more  pretence  of 
attending  to  the  meal,  which,  except 
with  Mr.  Dick,  had  been  a  mere  form 
from  the  first ;  but  my  aunt  walked  up 
and  down  the  room  ;  Traddles  sat  upon 
the  sofa  affecting  to  read  the  paper  with 
his  eyes  on  the  ceilinf^ ;  and  I  looked  out 
of  the  window  to  give  early  notice  of 
Mr.  Micawber's  coming.  Nor  had  I 
long  to  watch,  for,  at  the  first  chime  of 
the  half-hour,  he  appeared  in  the  street. 

"Here  he  is,"  said  I,  "and  not  in 
his  legal  attire  ! " 

My  aunt  tied  the  strings  of  her  bon- 
net (she  had  come  down  to  breakfifist  in 
it),  and  put  on  her  shawl,  as  if  she  were 
ready  for  anything  that  wasresc^ute  and 
nncoropromising.  Traddles  buttoned 
his  coat  with  a  determined  air.  Mr. 
Dick,  disturbed  by  these  formidable 
appearances,  but  feeling  it  necessary  to 
imitate  them,  pulled  his  hat,  with  both 
hands,  as  finniy  over  his  ears  as  he  pos- 
sibly could ;  and  instantly  took  it  off 
£^in,  to  welcome  Mr.  Micawber. 

"  Gentlemen,  and  madam,"  said  Mr. 
Micawber,  "good  morning  1  My  dear 
sir,"  to  Mr.  Dick,  who  shook  bands 
with  him  violently,  "  you  are  extremely 
good." 

"Have  you  breakfasted ? "  said  Mr. 
Dick.     "  Have  a  chop  I  " 

"  Not  for  the  world,  my  good  sir  I " 
cried  Mr.  Micawber,  stopping  him  on 
his  way  to  the  bell ;  "  appetite  and  my 
self^  Mr.  Dixon,  haVe  long  been  stran- 
gers." 

Mr.  Dixon  was  so  well  pleased  with 
his  new  name,  and  af^eared  to  think  it 


confer  it  upon  him,  that  he  shook  hands 
with  him  again,  and  laughed  rather 
childishly. 

"  Dick,"  said  my  aunt.  "  attention  !  " 

Mr.  Dick  recovered  himself  with  a 
blush. 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  my  aunt  to  Mr. 
Micawber,  as  she  put  on  her  gloves, 
"we  are  ready  for  Mount  Vesuvius, 
or  anything  else,  as  soon  as  you 
please." 

"  Madam,"  returned  Mr.  Micawber, 
"I  trust  you  will  shortly  witness  an 
eruption.  Mr.  Xraddles,  I  have  your 
permission,  I  believe^  to  mention  here 
that  we  have  been  in  communication 
together  ? " 

^'  It  is  undoubtedly  the  feet,  Gipper- 
field,"  said  Xraddles,  to  whom  I  looked 
an  surprise.  "  Mr.  Micawber  has  con- 
sulted me  in  reference  to  what  he  has 
in  contemplation,  and  I  have  advised 
him  to  the  best  of  my  judgment." 

"  Unless  I  deceive  myself,  Mr.  Trad- 
dies,"  pursued  Mr.  Micawber,  "what  I 
contemplate  is  a  disclosure  of  an  impor- 
tant nature." 

"  Highly  so,"  said  Xraddles. 

"  Perhaps,  under  such  circumstances, 
madam  and  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber, "  you  will  do  me  the  fevor  to 
submit  yourselves,  for  the  moment,  to 
the  direction  of  one  !»i^o,  however  un- 
worthy to  be  regarded  in  any  other  light 
but  as  a  Waif  and  Sday  upon  the  shore 
of  human  nature,  is  still  vour  fellow-man, 
though  crushed  out  of  his  original  form 
by  individual  ern»-s,  and  the  accumula- 
tive force  of  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances?" 

"  We  have  perfect  confidence  in  you, 
Mr.  Micawber,"  said  I,  "and  will  do. 
what  you  please." 

"  Mr.  Copperfield,"  returned  Mr.  Mi-. 
cawber,  "  your  confidence  is  not,  at  the 
existing  juncture,  ill-bestowed.  I  would 
beg  to  be  allowed  a  start  of  five  minutes, 
by  the  clock ;  and  then  to  receive  the 
present  company,  inquiring  for  Miss 
Wickfield,  at  the  office  of  Wickfield 
and  Heep,  whose  Stipendiary  I  am." 

My  aunt  and  I  looked  at  Xraddles, 
who  nodded  his  approval. 

"  I  have  no  more,"  observed  Mr. 
Micawber,  "to  say  at  present." 


mcluded  us  sul  in  a  comprehensive  bow, 
and  disappeared  ;  his  manner  being  exr 
tremely  distant,  and  his  face  extremely 
pale. 

Xraddles  only  smiled,  and  shook  hi$ 
head  (with  his  hair  standing  upright  on 
the  top  of  it),  when  I  looked  to  him  iot 
an  explanation  ;  so  I  took  out  my  wat^ 
and,  as  a  last  resource,  counted  off  the 
five  minutes.  Mv  aunt,  with  her  own 
watch  in  her  hand,  did  the  like.  Whe6 
the  time  was  expired,  Xraddles  gave  her 
lus  arm ;  and  we  all  went  <M]t  together  to 
the  old  house,  without  saying  one  word 
on  the  way. 

We  found  Mr.  Micawber  at  his  degk, 
in  the  turret  office  on  the  ^ound-fle^v 
either  writing,  or  pretending  to  writ^ 
hard.  Xbe  large  office-ruler  was  stuck 
into  his  waistcoat,  and  was  not  $6 
well  concealed  but  that  a  foot  or  mora 
of  that  instrument  [>rotruded  fit>m  hia 
bosom,  like  a  new  kind  of  ^lirt-firill. 

As  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  was  cscr» 
pected  to  speak,  I  said  aloud,  — 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Micawber?** 

"  Mr.  Copperfield,"  said  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber, gravely,  "  I  hope  I  see  you  well?" 

"  Is  Miss  Wickfield  at  home  ? "  said  I. 

"  Mr.  Wickfield  is  unwell  in  bed,  sir, 
ofa  rheumatic  fever,"  he  returned;  "but 
Miss  Wickfield,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be 
hapi>y  to  see  old  fHends.  Will  you  walk 
in,  sir?" 

He  preceded  us  to  the  dining-room,  — 
the  first  room  I  had  entered  in  that 
house,  —  and,  flinging  open  the  door  of 
Mr.  Wickfield's  former  office,  saijd,  ii» 
a  sonorous  voice:  — 

"  Miss  Xrotwood,  Mr.  David  Copper- 
field,  Mr.  Xhomas  Xraddles,  and  Mr. 
Dixon  I  " 

I  had  not  seen  Uriah  Heep  since  the 
time  of  the  blow.  Our  visit  astonished 
hjm,  evidently ;  not  the  less,  I  dare  say, 
because  it  astonished  ourselves.  Ho 
did  not  gather  his  eyebrows  together, 
for  he  had  none  worth  mentioning  ;  but 
he  fi-owned  to  that  degree  that  he  almost 
closed  his  small  eyes,  while  the  hurried 
raising  of  his  gnsljr  hand  to  his  chin 
betrayed  some  trepidation  or  surprise. 
Xhis  was  only  when  we  were  in  the 
act  of  entering  his  room,  and  when  ( 
caught  a  glance  at  him  over  my  auBt*« 
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afcoulder.  A  tnoraent  afterwards,  he 
was  as  fitwning  and  as  humble  as 
ever. 

**  Well,  I  am  sare,**  he  said.  "  This 
is  indeed  an  unexpected  pleasure  I  To 
have,  as  I  may  say,  all  friends  round 
Saint  Paul's,  at  once,  is  a  treat  un- 
locked for  t  Mr.  Com>erfieId,  I  hope  I 
see  you  well,  and  —  «  I  may  umbly  ex- 
|n«s8  self  so —  friendly  towards  them  as 
IS  ever  your  friends,  whether  or  not 
Mrs.  Copperfield,  sir,  I  hope  she 's 
getting  on.  We  have  been  made  ouite 
uneasy  by  the  poor  accounts  we  nave 
had  of  her  state,  lately,  I  do  assure 
you." 

I  ielt  ashamed  to  let  him  take  my 
hand,  but  I  did  not  know  yet*  what 
else  to  da 

"  Things  are  changed  in  this  dBce, 
Miss  Trotwood,  since  I  was  an  umble 
derk,  and  held  your  ixmy ;  ain't  they  ? " 
•aid  Uriah,  with  his  sickliest  smile. 
'*  But  /  am  not  changed,  Miss  Trot- 
wood." 

"  Well,  sir,"  returned  my  aont,  "  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  think  you  are  pretty 
constant  to  the  promise  of  your  youth  ; 
xf  that 's  any  satisfaction  to  you.**^ 

''Thank  jrou.  Miss  Trotwood,"  said 
Uriah,  writhing  in  his  ungainly  manner, 
*'for  your  good  opinion  1  Micawber, 
tell  'em  to  let  Miss  Agnes  know — 
amd  mother.  Mother  will  be  quite  in 
a  state,  when  she  sees  the  present 
company  1 "  said  Uriah,  setting  chairs. 

"  You  are  not  busy,  Mr.  Heep?  "  said 
Traddles,  whose  eye  the  cunning  red 
eye  accidentally  canght,  as  it  at  once 
scrutinized  and  evaded  us. 

"No,  Mr.  Traddles,"  replied  Uriah, 
resuming  his  official  seat,  and  squee2ing 
his  bonjr  hands,  laid  palm  to  palm  be- 
tween his  bony  knees.  "  Not  so  much 
as  I  could  wi«i.  But  lawyers,  sharks, 
and  leeches  are  not  easily  satisfied,  yx^ 
know  1  Not  but  m^at  myself  and  Mi- 
cawber have  our  hands  pretty  full  in 
general,  on  account  of  Mr.  Wickfield's 
ein^;  hanUy  fit  for  any  occupation,  sir. 
But  It 's  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  duty,  I 
am  sure,  to  work  for  him.  You  've  not 
been  intimate  with  Mr.  Wickfield,  I 
think,  Mr.  Ttaddles?  I  believe  I  We 
only  had  the  honor  of  seeing  you  onca 
myadf?" 


'*  No,  I  have  not  been  intimate  with 
Mr.  Wickfield,"  returned  Traddles; 
"or  I  might  perhaps  have  waited  on 
you  long  ago,  Mr.  Heep." 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  of 
this  reply  which  made  Uriah  look  at 
the  speaker  again,  with  a  very  sinister 
and  suspicious  expression.  But  seeing 
only  Traddles,  with  his  good-natured 
face,  simile  manner,  and  nair  on  end, 
he  dismissed  it  as  he  replied,  with  a 
jerk  of  his  whole  body,  but  especially 
his  throat,  — 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that,  Mr.  Traddles. 
You  would  have  admired  him  as  much 
as  we  all  do.  His  little  failings  would 
only  have  endeared  him  to  you  the 
more.  But  if  you  would  like  to  hear 
my  fellow-partner  eloquently  spoken  o^ 
I  should  refer  you  to  Copperfield.  The 
£imuly  is  a  subject  he's  very  strong 
upon,  if  you  never  heard  him." 

I  was  prevented  from  disclaiming  the 
compliment  (if  I  should  have  done  so, 
in  any  case)  oy  the  entrance  of  Agnes, 
now  ushered  in  by  Mr.  Micawber.  She 
was  not  quite  so  self-possessed  as  usual, 
I  thought ;  and  had  evidently  under- 
gone anxiety  and  fatigue.  _  But  her 
earnest  cordiality,  and  her  quiet  beauty, 
shone  with  the  gentler  lustre  for  it 

I  saw  Uriah  watch  her  while  she 
greeted  us  ;  and  he  reminded  me  of  an 
ugly  and  rebdlious  genie  watching  a 
good  spirit.  In  the  mean  while,  some 
slight  sign  passed  between  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber and  Traddles ;  and  Traddles,  un- 
observed except  by  me,  went  out. 

"  Don't  wait,  Micawber,"  said  Uriah. 

Mr.  Micawber,  with  his  hand  upon 
the  ruler  in  his  breast,  stood  erect  be- 
fore the  door,  most  unmistakably  con- 
templating one  of  his  fellow-men,  and 
that  man  his  employer. 

"What  are  you  waiting  for?"  said 
Uriah.  "  Micawber  I  did  you  hear  me 
tell  you  not  to  wait  ?  " 

**  Yes  I  "  replied  the  immovable  Mr» 
Micawber. 

"Then  why  do  you  wait?"  said 
Uriah. 

**  Because  I  —  in  short  choose,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Micawber,  with  a  burst 

Uriah's  cheeks  lost  color,  and  an  nn- 
wbolesome  paleness,  still  feintly  tinged 
by  hia  permisg  rtd,  overspread  thenLi 


ly,  with  his  whole  face  breathing  shon 
and  quick  in  every  feature. 

"You  are  a  dissipated  fellow,  as  all 
the  world  knows,"  he  said,  with  an 
effort  at  a  smile,  *'and  I  am  afraid 
you'  11  obliee  me  to  get  rid  of  you.  Go 
along  I    I  'Tl  talk  to  you  presently." 

"  If  there  is  a  scoundrel  on  this  earth," 
said  Mr.  Micawber,  suddenly  breaking 
out  again  with  the  utmost  vehemence, 
"  with  whom  I  have  already  talked  too 
much,  that  scoundrel's  name  is  — 
Heep  ! " 

Uriah  fell  back,  as  if  he  had  been 
struck  or  stung.  Looking  slowly  round 
upon  us  with  the  darkest  and  wickedest 
expression  that  his  face  could  wear,  he 
said,  in  a  lower  voice :  — 

"  Oho  I  This  is  a  conspiracy  1  You 
have  met  here,  by  appointment  1  You 
are  playing  Booty  with  my  clerk,  are  you, 
Copperfield  ?  Now^  take  care.  You  *11 
make  nothing  of  this.  We  understand 
each  other,  you  and  me.  There  's  no 
love  between  us.  You  were  always  a 
puppy  with  a  proud  stomach,  from  your 
first  coming  here ;  and  you  envy  me 


my  rise,  do  you  ?    None  of  your  plots 
;  I'llc 

presently. 


against  me , 
cawber,  you  be  ofL 


counter-plot  you  1   Mi- 
""    I'll  talk  to  you 


Mr.  Micawber,"  said  I,  "there  is  a 
sudden  change  in  this  fellow,  in  more 
respects  than  the  extraordinary  one  of 
his  speaking  the  truth  in  one  particular, 
whicn  assures^  me  that  he  is  brought  to 
bay.  Deal  with  him  as  he  deserves  t " 
"  You  are  a  precious  set  of  people, 
ain*t  you  ?  "  said  Uriah,  in  the  same  low 
voice,  and  breaking  out  into  a  clammy 
heat,  which  he  wiped  from  his  forehead, 
with  his  long  lean  hand,  "  to  buy  over 
my  clerk,  who  is  the  very  scum  of  socie- 
ty, —  as  you  yourself  were,  Copperfield, 
you  know  it,  before  any  one  had  charity 
on  you,  —  to  defame  me  with  his  lies? 
Miss  Trotwood,  you  had  better  stop 
this ;  or  I  '11  stop  your  husband  shorter 
than  will  be  pleasant  to  you.  I  won't 
know  your  story  professionally,  for  noth- 
ing, old  lady  1  Miss  Wickfield,  if  you 
have  any  love  for  your  father,  you  had 
better  not  join  that  gang.  I  '11  ruin 
him,  if  you  do.  Now,  come  I  I  have 
got  6ome  of  yott  tinder  the  barrow. 


Think  twice,  you  Micawber,  tf  you 
don't  want  to  be  crushed.  I  recom- 
mend you  to  take  yourself  off,  and  be 
talked  to  presently,  you  fool  !  while 
there 's  time  to  retreat.  Where  *3 
mother  ?  "  he  said,  suddenly  appearing 
to  notice,  with  alarm,  the  abisenoe  of 
Traddles,  and  pulling  down  the  b^- 
rope.  "  Fine  doings  in  a  person's  own 
house  ! " 

"  Mrs.  Heep  is  here,  sir,"  said  Trad- 
dles, returning  with  that  worthy  inother 
of  a  worthy  son.  "  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  making  myself  known  to  hefv" 

"Who  are  you  to  make  yourself 
known?"  retorted  Uriah.  "Aiui  what 
do  yoo  want  here  ?  " 

"  I  am  the  agent  and  friend  of  Mr. 
Wickfield,  sir,"  said  Traddles,  in  a  com- 
posed business-like  way.  "  And  I  have 
a  power  of  attorney  from  him  in  ray 
pocket,  to  act  for  him  in  all  matters." 

**  The  old  ass  has  drunk  himself  into 
a  state  of  dotage,"  said  Uriah,  turning 
uglier  than  before,  "  and  it  has  been  got 
from  him  by  fraud  ! " 

"  Something  has  been  got  from  him 
by  firaud,  I  know,"  returned  Traddles, 
quietly ;  "  and  so  do  you,  Mr.  Heep. 
We  will  refer  that  question,  if  y©u 
please,  to  Mr.  Micawber." 

"  Uiy  —  I "  Mrs.  Heep  began*  with 
an  anxious  gesture. 

"  You  hold  your  tongue,  mother,"  he 
returned ;  "  least  said,  soonest  mend- 
ed." 

"But  myUry  — " 

"  Will  you  hold  your  tongue,  mother, 
and  leave  it  to  me  ?  " 

Though  I  had  long  known  tl»t  his 
servility  was  false,  and  all  his  pretences 
knavish  and  hollow,  I  had  had  no  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  extent  of  his 
h3rpocrisy,  until  I  now  saw  him  with  his 
n^askofiT  The  suddenness  with  which 
he  dropped  it,  when  he  perceived  that 
it  was  useless  to  him ;  the  malice,  inso- 
lence, and  hatred  he  revealed  ;  the  leer 
with  which  he  exulted,  even  at  this  mo- 
ment, in  the  evil  he  had  done,  —  all  this 
time  being  desperate  too,  and  at  his 
wits'  end  for  the  means  of  getting  the 
better  of  us,  — though  perfectly  consist- 
ent with  the  experience  I  had  of  him, 
at  first  took  even  me  by  surprise^  mho 
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had  known  htm  so  l<mg»  and  disliked 
him  8o  heartily. 

•  I  say  nothing  of  the  look  he  conferred 
on  rae,  as  he  stood  eying  us,  one  after 
another:  for  I  had  aiwavs  understood 
that  he  hated  me,  and  I  remembered 
the  marks  of  my  hand  upon  his  cheek. 
But  when  his  eyes  passed  on  to  Agnes, 
and  I  saw  the  rage  with  which  he  felt 
his  power  over  her  slipping  away,  and 
the  exhibition,  in  their  disappointment, 
of  the  odious  passions  that  had  led  him 
ito  aspire  to  one  whose  virtues  he  could 
never  appreciate  or  care  for,  I  was 
'  shocked  by  the  mere  thought  oi  her  hav- 
;iBg  lived,  an  hour,  within  sight  of  such 
:&raaQ. 

After  some  rubbing  of  the  lower  part 
of  his  face,  and  some  looking  at  us  with 
those  bad  eyes,  over  his  gnsly  fingers, 
he  made  one  more  address  to  me,  half 
whining,  and  half  abusive. 

**You  think  it  justifiable^  do  you, 
Copperfield,  —  you  who  pride  yourself  so 
mudi  on  your  honor  and  all  the  rest  of 
it, — to  sneak  about  my  place,  eavesdrop- 

?ing  with  my  clerk  ?    If  it  had  been  nu^ 
should  n't  have  wondered  ;  for  I  don't 

.make  myself  out  a  gentleman  (though 
I  never  was  in  the  streets  either,  as  you 

.  were,  according  to  Micawber),  but  being 
you  ! —  And  you  're  not  afraid  of  doing 

/this,  etU>er?  You  don't  think  at  all  of 
what  I  shall  do  in  return ;  or  of  getting 
yourself  into  trouble  for  conspiracy  and 
80  forth?  Very  well.  We  shall  seel 
Mr.  What  's-your-name,  you  were  going 
to  refer  some  question  to  Micawber. 
There  's  your  referee.  Why  don't  you 
make  him  speak?  He  has  learnt  his 
lesson,  I  see," 

~  Seeing  that  what  he  said  had  no  effect 
on  me  or  any  of  us,  he  sat  on  the  edge 
of  his  table  with  his  hands  in  his  p|ock- 
ets,  and  one  of  his  splay^  feet  twisted 
round  the  other  leg,  waiting  dogs;e^y 

-  for  what  might  follow. 

Mr.  Micawber,  whose  impetuosity  I 
had  restrained  thus  for  with  the  greatest 
difiiculty,  and  who  had  repeatedly  in- 
terposed with  the  first  syllable  of  Scoun- 
drel  I  without  getting  to  the  second, 
now  burst  forward,  drew  the  ruler  from 
his  breast  (apparently  as  a  defensive 
weapon),  and  produced  fi-om_  his  pocket 
A  fbobcap  document,  folded  in  the  form 


of  a  large  letter.  Openioff  this  pocket, 
with  his  old  flourish,  and  glancing  at 
the  contents,  as  if  he  cherished  an  artis- 
tic admiration  of  their  style  of  composi- 
tion, he  began  to  read  as  follows  :  — 

"  •  Dear  Miss  Trotwood  and  gentle- 
men — ' " 

"  Bless  and  save  the  man ! "  ex- 
claimed ray  aunt  in  a  low  voice.  "  He  'd 
write  letters  by  the  ream,  if  it  was  a 
capital  offence  ! "     , 

Mr.  Micawber,  without  hearing  her, 
went  on. 

•"In  appearing  before  you  to  de- 
notmce  probably  the  most  consummate 
Villain  that  has  ever  existed,' "  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber, without  looking  off  the  letter, 
pointed  the  ruler,  like  a  ghostly  trun- 
cheon, at  Uriah  Heep,  "  *  I  ask  no  con- 
sideration for  myself.  The  victim,  firom 
my^  cradle,  of  pecuniary  liabilities  to 
which  I  have  been  unable  to  respond, 
I  have  ever  been  the  sport  and  toy 
of  debasing  circumstances.  Ignominy, 
Want,  Despair,  and  Madness  have, 
collectively  or  separately,  been  the  at- 
tendants of  my  career.* '' 

The  relish  with  which  Mr.  Micawber 
described  himself  as  a  prey  to  these 
dismal  calamities  was  only  to  be 
equalled  by  the  emphasis  with  which  he 
read  his  letter  ;  and  the  kind  of  homage 
he  rendered  to  it  with  a  roll  of  his  head, 
when  he  thought  he  had  hit  a  sentence 
very  hard  indeed. 

"  *  In  an  accumulation  of  lenominj. 
Want,  Despair,  and  Madness,  I  entered 
the  office  —  or,  as  our  lively  neighbor, 
the  Gaul;  would  term  it,  the  Bureau — 
of  the  Firm  nominally  conducted  under 
the  appellation  of  Wickfield  and  — 
Heep,  but,  in  reality,  wielded  by  — 
Heep,  alone.  Heep,  and  only  Heep, 
is  the  mainspring  of  that  machine. 
Heep,  and  only  Heep,  is  the  Forger 
and  the  Chfeat.'  " 

Uriah,  more  blue  than  white  at  these 
words,  made  a  dart  at  the  letter,  as  if  to 
tear  it  in  pieces.  Mr.  Micawber,  with 
a  perfect  miracle  of  dexterity  or  luck, 
caught  his  advancing  knuckles  with  the 
ruler,  and  disabled  his  right  hand.  It 
dropped  at  the  wrist,  as  if  it  were 
broken.  The  blow  sounded  as  if  it  had 
fidlen  on  wood.  ^ 

"  The  DevU  take  you  1 "  said.  Uriahs 
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be  even  with  you." 

"Approach  me  ^^caiIl,  you— yon  — 
you  Heep  of  iniamy,  *  easped  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber,  "  and  if  your  head  is  human, 
I  *11  break  it.  .  Come  on,  come  on  1  '* 

I  think  I  never  saw  anything  more 
ridiculous  —  I  was  sensible  of  it,  even 
at  the  time  —  than  Mr.  Micawber 
making  broadsword  guards  with  the 
ruler,  and  crying,  "  Come  on  I  *'  while 
Traddles  and  I  pushed  him  back  into  a 
comer,  from  which,  as  often  as  we  ^ot 
him  into  it,  be  persisted  in  emerging 
again. 

His  enemy,  niottering  to  himself, 
after  wringing  his  wounded  hand  for 
some  time,  slowly  drew  o£f  his  neck- 
erchief and  bound  it  up;  then  held 
it  in  his  other  hand,  and  sat  upon 
his  table  with  his  sullen  face  lookmg 
down. 

Mr.  Micawber,  when  he  was  suffi- 
ciently cool,  proceeded  with  his  letter.^ 
f  "  *  The  stipendiary  emoluments  in 
consideration  of  which  I  entered  into 
the  service  of —  Heep,'  "  always  paus- 
ing before  that  word,  and  uttering  it 
with  astonishing  vi^or,  "  *  were  not 
defined^  beyond  the  pittance  of  twenty- 
two  shillings  and  six  per  week.  The 
rest  was  lelt  contingent  on  the  value 
of  my  professional  exertions ;  in  other 
and  more  expressive  words,  on  the 
baseness  of  ray  nature,  the  cupidity  of 
my  motives,  the  poverty  of  my  family, 
the  general  moral  (or  rather  immoral) 
resemblance  between  myself  and  — 
Heep.  Need  I  say,  that  it  soon  be- 
came necessary  for  me  to  solicit  from  — 
Heep  —  pecuniary  advances  towards 
the  support  of  Mrs.  Micawber,  and  our 
blighted  but  rising  family  !  Need  I  say 
that  this  necMsity  had  been  foreseen 
by  —  Heep,  —  that  those  advances 
were  secured  by  I.  O.  U.'s"and  other 
similar  acknowledgments,  known  to  the 
legal  institutions  of  this  country,  —  and 
that  I  thus  became  immeshed  in  the 
web  he  had  spun  for  mjr  reception  ? '  *\ 

Mr.  Micawber's  enjoyment  of  his 
epistolary  powers,  in  describing  this 
unfortunate  state  of  things,  really  seemed 
to  outweigh  any  pain  or  anxiety  that 
the  reality  could  have  caused  him.  He 
read  on :  — 


to  ravor  me  with  just  so  much  of  hts 
confidence  as  was  necessary  to  the 
discharge  of  his  infernal  business.  Then 
it  was  that  I  began,  if  I  may  so  Shake* 
^pearianly  ocpress  myself  to  dwindle, 
peak,  and  pine.  I  found  that  my  ser- 
vices were  constantly  called  into  requi- 
sition for  the  falsification  of  business^ 
and  the  mystification  of  an  individual 
whom  I  will  designate  as  Mr.  W. ;  that 
Mr.  W.  was  imposed  upon,  kept  in 
ignorance,  and  dduded,  in  every  possi- 
lue  way ;  yet,  that  all  this  while,  the 
ruffian  —  Heep  —  was  professing  un- 
bounded gratitude  to,  and  unbounded 
friendship  for,  that  much-abused  gentle- 
man. This  was  bad  enou^ ;  but,  as 
the  philosophic  Dane  observes,  with 
that  universal  applicability  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  iUustrious  ornament  of 
the  Elizabethan  Era,  worse  remains 
behind  1  * " 

Mr.  Micawber  was  so  very  much 
struck  by  this  happy  rounding  ofi"  with 
a  Quotation,  that  he  indulgedf  himself 
and  us,  with  a  second  reading  of  the 
sentence,  under  pretence  of  having  lost 
his  place. 

**  *  It  is  not  my  intention,' "  he  con- 
tinued, reading  on,  " '  to  enter  on  a 
detailed  list,  within  the  compass  of  the 
present  epistle  (though  it  is  ready  else- 
where), of  the  various  malpractices  of  a 
minor  nature,  affecting  the  individual 
whom  I  have  denominated  Mr.  W.,  to 
which  I  have  been  a  tacitly  consenting 
party.  My  object,  when  the  contest 
within  myself  between  stipend  and  no 
stipend,  baker  and  no  baker,  existence 
and  non-existence,  ceased,  was  to  take 
advantage  of  my  opportunities  to  dis- 
cover and  expose  the  major  malpractices 
committed,  to  that  gentleman's  griev- 
ous wrong  and  injury,  by  —  Heep. 
Stimulated  by  the  silent  monitor  within, 
and  by  a  no  less  touching  and  appeal- 
ing monitor  without,  —  to  whom  I  will 
bnefly  refer  as  Miss  W.,  —  I  entered  on 
a  not  unlaborious  task  of  clandestine 
investigation,  protracted  now,  to  the 
best  ofmy  knowledge,  information,  and 
belief,  over  a  period  exceeding  twelve 
calendar  months.'  " 

He  read  this  passage,  as  if  it  were  from 
an  Act  of  Paniament ;  and  «pi)eaxed 
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"  •  My  chaises  against  —  Heep,*  "  he 
read  on,  glancing  at  him,  and  drawing 
the  ruler  into  a  convenient  position  un- 
der his  left  arm,  in  case  of  need,  " '  are 
as  follows.'  '* 

We  all  held  our  breath,  I  think.  I  am 
sure  Uriah  held  his. 

"  *  First,* "  said  Mr.  Micawber. 
**  *  When  Mr.  W.'s  faculties  and  memo- 
ry for  business  became,  through  causes 
into  which  it  is  not  necessary  or  expe- 
dient for  me  to  enter,  weakened  and 
confused,  —  Hebp  designedly  perplexed 
and  complicated  the  whole  of  the 
official  transactions.  When  idr.  W. 
was  least  fit  to  enter  on  business, — 
Heep  was  always  at  hand  to  force  him 
to  enter  on  it.  He  obtained  Mr.  W.'s 
signature  under  such  circumstances  to 
documents  of  importance,  representing 
them  to  be  other  documents  of  no  im- 
portance. He  induced  Mr.  W.  to  em- 
I)ower  him  to  draw  out,  thus,  one  par- 
ticular sum  of  trust-money,  amounting 
to  twelve  six  fourteen,  two,  and  nine, 
and  employed  it  to  meet  pretended 
business  charges  and  deficiencies  which 
were  either  alrearly  provided  for,  or  had 
never  really  existed.  He  gave  this 
proceeding,  throughout,  the  appearance 
of  having  originated  in  Mr.  W.'s  own 
dishonest  intention,  and  of  having  been 
accomplished  by  Mr.  W.'s  own  dis- 
honest act :  and  has  used  it,  ever  since, 
to  torture  and  constrain  him.'  " 

"  You  ^all  prove  this,  you  Copper- 
field  ! "  said  Uriah,  with  a  threatening 
shake  of  the  head.  "All  in  good 
time  I " 

"  Ask  —  Heep  —  Mr.  Traddles,  who 
lived  in  his  house  after  him,"  said  Mr. 
Micawber,  breaking  offfi-om  the  letter ; 
"will  you?" 

"The  fool  himself — and  lives  there 
now,"  said  Uriah,  disdainfully. 

"Ask— Heep  — if  he  ever  kept  a 
pocket-book  in  that  house,"  said  Mr. 
Micawber ;  "  will  you  ?  " 

I  saw  Uriah's  lank  hand  stoi>,  invol- 
untary, in  the  scraping  of  his  chin. 

"  Chr  ask  him,"  said  Mr.  Micawber, 
"if  he  ever  burnt  one  there,  if  he 
says  yes,  and  asks  you  where  the  aahes 
are,  refer  him  to  Wilkins  Micavvber» 
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occasions ;  we  think  it  looks  important, 
and  sounds  well.  As  we  are  not  partic- 
ular about  the  meaning  of  our  liveries 
on  state  occasions,  if  tney  be  but  fine 
and  numerous  enoi^^h,  so  the  meaning 
or  necessity  of  our  words  is  a  secondary 
consideration,  if  there  be  but  a  great 
parade  of  them.  And  as  individuals 
get  into  trouble  by  making  too  g^eat  a 
show  of  liveries,  or  as  slaves  when  they 
are  too  numerous  riAe  against  their  mas- 
ters, so  I  think  I  could  mention  a  na- 
tion that  has  got  into  many  great  diffi- 
culties, and  wUl  get  into  many  ^ater, 
from  maintaining  too  large  a  retmue  of 
words. 

Mr.  Micawberread  on,  almost  smack- 
ing his  lips :  — 

"  *  To  wit,  in  manner  following,  that 
is  to  say.  Mr.  W.  being  infirm,  and  it 
being  within  the  bounds  of  probability 
that  his  disease  might  lead  to  some 
discoveries,  and  to  the  downfell  of — 
Heep's  —  power  over  the  W.  family,  — 
as  I,  Wilkins  Micawber.  the  under- 
signed, assume, — unless  the  filial  affec- 
tion of  his  daughter  could  be  secretly 
influenced  from  allowing  any  investiga- 
tion of  the  partnership  sufairs  to  be  ever 
made,  the  said  —  Heep — deemed  it 
expedient  to  have  a  bond  ready  by  him, 
as  from  Mr.  W.,  for  the  betore-men- 
tioned  sura  of  twelve  six  fourteen,  two 
^nd  nine,  with  interest,  stated  therein 
to  have  been  advanced  by  —  Heep — to 
Mr.  W.  to  save  Mr.  W.  frora  dishonor ; 
though  really  the  sum  was  never  ad- 
vanced by  him^  and  has  long  been  re- 
placed. The  signatures  to  tnis  instru- 
ment, purporting  to  be  executed  by  Mr. 
W.  and  attested  by  Wilkins  Micawber, 
are  forgeries  by  —  Heep.  I  have,  in 
my  possession,  m  his  hand  and  pocket- 
book,  several  similar  imitations  of  Mr. 
W.'s  signature,  here  and  there  defaced 
by  fire,  but  legible  to  any  one.  I  never 
attested  any  such  document  And  I 
have  the  document  itself  in  my  posses- 
sion.' " 

Uriah  Heep,  with  a  start,  took  out  of 
his  pocket  a  bunch  of  keys,  and  opened 
a  certain  drawer;  then  suddenly  be- 
thought himself  of  what  he  was  about, 
and  turned  again  towards  us,  without 
looking  in  it 

" '  And  I  have  the  document,' "  Mr. 


Micawberread  again,  looking-  about  as 
if  it  were  Ihe  text  of  a  sermon,  "  *  in  my 
possession,' — that  is  to  say,  I  ha^ 
early  this  morning,  when  this  was  writ- 
ten, but  have  since  relinquished  it  to 
Mr.  Traddles." 

*'  It  is  ouite  true,"  assented  Traddtes. 

**  Ury,  Ury  I "  cried  the  mother,  **  be 
umble  and  make  terms.  I  know  my 
son  will  be  umble,  gentlemen,  if  you  '11 

give  him  time  to  think.  Mr.  Copper- 
eld,  I  'm  sure  you  know  that  he  was 
always  very  umble,  sir  1 " 

It  was  singular  to  see  how  the  mother 
still  hdd  to  the  old  trick,  when  the  son 
had  abandoned  it  as  useless. 

"  MoAier,"  he  said,  with  an  impa- 
tient bite  at  the  handkerchief  in  wluch 
his  hand  was  wrapped,  "  }'ou  had  better 
take  and  fire  a  loaded  gun  at  me." 

"  But  I  love  you.  Cry,"  cried  Mrs. 
Heep.  And  I  have  no  doubt  she  did ; 
or  that  he  loved  her,  however  strange  it 
may  vpptzx ;  though,  to  be  sure,  they 
were  a  congenial  couple.  "And.  I 
can't  bear  to  hear  you  provoking  the 
gentleman,  and  endangering  of  yourself 
more.  I  told  the  gentleman  at  first, 
when  he  told  me  up  stairs  it  was  come 
to  light,  that  I  would  answer  for  yomr 
being  umble,  and  making  amends. 
O,  see  how  umble  /  am,  gentlemen, 
and  don't  mind  him  1 " 

"  Why,  there 's  Copperfield,  mother,** 
he  angnly  retorted,  pointing  his  lean 
finger  at  me,  against  whom  all  hb  ani- 
mosity was  levelled,  as  the  prime  mover 
in  the  discovery ;  and  I  did  not  unde- 
ceive him,  — *  *  there 's  Copperfield,  would 
have  given  you  a  hundred  pounds  to  sajr 
less  than  you  've  blurted  out  1 " 

"I  can't  help  it,  Ury,"  cried  his 
mother.  "  I  can't  see  you  running  into 
danger,  through  carrying  your  head  so 
high.  Better  be  umole,  as  you  alwajrs 
was." 

He  remained  for  a  little,  biting  the 
handkerchief^  and  then  said  to  me  with 
a  scowl,  — 

*•  What  more  have  you  got  to  brins 
forward?  If  anything,  go  on  with  it, 
What  do  you  look  at  me  for?  " 

Mr.  Micawber  promptly  resumed  his 
letter,  only  too  glad  to  revert  to  a  per- 
formance with  which  he  was  so  highly 
satisfied. 
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" '  Third.  And  last.  I  am  now  in  a 
condition  to  show,  by —  Heep's —  false 
books,  and  —  Hekp's — real  memoran- 
da, beginning  with  the  partially  de- 
stroyed pocket-book  (  which  I  was  una- 
ble to  comprehend,  at  the  time  of  its 
aoeidental  discovery  by  Mrs.  Micawber, 
on  our  taking  possession  of  our  present 
abode,  in  the  locker  or  binn  devoted  to 
the  reception  of  the  ashes  calcined  on 
our  domestic  hearth),  that  the  weakness- 
es, the  &ults,  the  very  virtues,  the  pa- 
rental affections,  and  the  sense  of  honor, 
of  the  unhappy  Mr.  W.  have  been  for 
T^rs  acted  on  by,  and  warped  to  the 
base  purposes  of— Hbep.  That  Mr. 
W.  has  been  for  years  deluded  and 
piunderedy  in  every  conceivable  man- 
ner, to  the  pecuniary  aggrandizement 
of  the  avaricious,  false,  and  grasj^ing — 
Heep.  That  the  engrossing  object  of 
—  Heep  —  was,  next  to  gain,  to  subdue 
Mr.  and  Miss  W.  (of  his  ulterior  views 
in  reference  to  the  latter  I  say  nothing) 
entirely  to  himself.  That  his  last  act, 
completed  but  a  few  months  since,  was 
to  induce  Mr.  W.  to  execute  a  relin- 
miishment  of  his  share  in  the  partner- 
-aiip}  and  even  a  biU  of  sale  on  the  very 
fitmiture  of  his  house,  in  consideration 
of  a  certain  annuity,  to  be  well  and  truly 
paid  by —  Heep — on  the  four  comtnon 
quarter-days  in  each  and  every  year. 
That  these  meshes;  beginning  with 
alarming  and  felsified  accounts  of  the 
estate  of  which  Mr.  W.  is  the  receiver, 
at  a  period  when  Mr.  W.  had  launched 
into  imprudent  and  ill-judged  specula- 
tions, and  may  not  have  had  the  money, 
for  which  he  was  morally  and  legally 
responsible,  in  hand;  going  on  with 
pretended  borrowings  of  money  at  enor- 
mous interest,  really  coming  from  — 
Hbep  —  and  by  —  Heep — firaudulently 
obtained  or  withheld  from  Mr.  W.  him- 
self, on  pretence  of  such  speculations  or 
otherwise ;  perpetuated  by  a  miscella- 
neous catalogue  of  unscrupulous  chican- 
eries—  gradually  thickened,  until  the 
unhappy  Mr.  W.  could  see  po  world 
beyond.  Bankrupt,  as  he  believed, 
alike  in  circumstances,  in  all  other  hope, 
and  in  honor,  his  sole  reliance  was  upon 
the  monster  in  the  garb  of  man,'"  — 
Mr.  Micawber  made  a  good  deal  of 
thiS)  as  a  new  turn  of  expression,— 


**  *  who,  by  making  himself  necessary  to 
him,  had  achieved  his  destruction.  All 
this  I  undertake  to  show.  Probably 
much  more  !  * "» 

I  whispered  a  few  words  to  Agnes, 
who  was  weeping,  half  joyfully,  half 
sorrowfully,  at  my  side  ;  and  there  was 
a  movement  among  us,  as  if  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber had  finished.  He  said,  with 
exceeding  gravity,  "Pardon  me,"  and 
proceeded,  with  a  mixture  of  the  lowest 
spirits  and  the  most  intense  enjoyment, 
to  the  peroration  of  his  letter. 

*'*!  have  now  concluded.  It  mere- 
ly remains  for  me  to  substantiate  these 
accusations;  and  then,  with  my  ill- 
starred  family,  to  disappear  from  the 
landscape  on  which  we  appear  to  be  an 
encumbrance.  That  is  soon  done.  It 
may  be  reasonably  inferred  that  our 
baby  will  first  expire  of  inanition,  as 
being  the  frailest  member  of  our  circle ; 
and  that  our  twins  will  follow  next  in 
order.  So  be  it  I  For  myself,  my  Can- 
terbury Pilgrimage  has  done  much; 
imprisonment  on  civil  process,  and 
want,  will  soon  do  more.  I  trust  that 
the  labor  and  hazard  of  an  investigation 

—  of  which  the  smallest  results  have  been 
slowly  pieced  together,  in  the  pressure 
of  arduous  avocations,  under  grinding 
penurious  apprehensions,  at  rise  of 
mom,  at  dewy  eve,  in  the  shadows  of 
night,  under  the  watchftil  eye  of  one 
whom  it  were  superfluous  to  call  Demon 

—  combined  with  the  struggle  of  paren- 
tal Poverty  to  turn  it,  when  completed, 
to  the  -right  account,  may  be  as  the 
sprinkling  of  a  few  drops  of^  sweet  water 
on  my  funereal  pyre.  I  ask  no  more. 
Let  it  be,  in  justice,  merely  said  of  me, 
as  of  a  gallant  and  eminent  naval  Hero, 
with  whom  I  have  no  pretensions  to 
cope,  that  what  I  have  done,  I  did,  in 
despite  of  mercenary  and  selfish  objects. 

For  England,  home,  and  Beauty. 

" '  Remaining  always,  &c.,  &c., 

"  *  WiLKiNS  Micawber.'  '* 

Much  afflicted,  but  still  intensely 
enjoying  himself,  Mr.  Micawber  folded 
up  his  letter,  and  handed  it  with  a  bow 
to  my  aunt,  as  something  she  might 
like  to  keep. 

There  was,  as  t  had  noticed  on  my 
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first  visit  long  ago,  an  iron  saft  in  the 
foom.  The  key  was  in  it  A  hasty 
sospicion  seemed  to  strike  Uriah ;  and 
with  a  glance  at  Mr.,  Micawber,  he 
went  to  It,  and  threw  the  doors  clanking 
open.    It  was  empty. 

"Where  are  the  books  1"  he  cried, 
with  a  frightful  face.  "  Some  thief  has 
stolen  the  books  1 " 

Mr.  Micawber  tapped  himself  with 
the  ruler.  "  /  did,  when  I  got  the  key 
from  YOU  as  usual — but  a  little  earlier 
— and  opened  it  this  morning." 

"Don't  be  uneasy,"  said  Traddles. 
"They  have  come  into  my  possesaon. 
I  will  take  care  of  them,  under  the  au- 
thority I  mentioned." 

"  You  receive  stolen  goods,  do  you?  " 
cried  Uriah. 

"  Under  siich  drcumstanees,*'  an- 
swered Traddles,  "yes." 

What  was  my  astonishment  when  I 
beheld  my  aunt,  who  had  been  pro- 
foundly quiet  and  attentive,  make  a 
dart  at  Uriah  Heep,  and  seize  him  by 
the  collar  with  both  hands  I 

"  You  know  what  /  want  ?  "  said  my 
aunt. 

"  A  strait-waistcoat,"  said  he. 

"  No.  My  Property  I "  returned  my 
aunt.  "  Agnes,  my  dear,  as  long  as  I 
believed  it  had  been  really  made  away 
with  by  your  father,  I  would  n*t  —  and, 
my  dear,  I  didn*t,  even  to  Trot,  as  he 
knows — breathe  a  syllable  of  its  hav- 
ing been  placed  here  for  investment. 
But  now  I  know  this  fellow 's  answer- 
able for  it,  and  I'll  have  it  I  Trot, 
come  and  take  it  away  from  him  ! " 

Whether  my  aunt  supposed,  for  the 
moment,  that  he  kept  her  property  in 
his  neckerchief,  I  am  sure  I  don't 
know;  but  she  certainly  pulled  at  it 
as  if  she  thought  so.  I  hastened  to  put 
myself  between  them,  and  to  assure  her 
that  we  would  all  take  care  that  he 
should  make  the  utmost  restitution  of 
everything  he  had  wrongly  got.  This, 
and  a  few  moments'  reflection,  pacified 
her ;  but  she  was  not  at  all  disconcerted 
by  what  she  had  done  (though  I  cannot 
say  as  much  for  her  bomiet),  and  resumed 
her  seat  composedly. 

During  the  last  few  minutes,  Mrs. 
Heep  had  been  clamorii^  to  her  son  to 
be  '^umble  " :  and  had  been  goiog  down 


on  her  knees  to  all  of  us  in  stiocessl^, 
and  making  the  wildest  promises.  Hei^ 
son  sat  her  down  in  his  chair;  and, 
standing  sulkily  by  her,  holding  her  arm 
with  his  hand,  but  not  rudely,  said  to 
me,  with  a  ferocious  look,  — 

"  What  do  3rou  want  done  ?  "  "^ 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  must  be  done," 
said  Traddles. 

"Has that  Copperiield  no  tongue  I" 
muttered  Uriah.  "  I  would  do  a  good 
deal  for  you  if  you  could  tellme,  without 
lying,  that  somebody  had  cut  it  out.'^    ' 

"Mv  Uriah  means  to  be  irniblef* 
cried  his  mother.  "Don't  mind  what 
he  says,  good  gentlemen  ! " 

"  What  must  be  done,"  said  Trad- 
dies,  "  is  this.  First,  the  3ced  of  relin- 
quishment, that  we  have  heard  of,  must 
be  given  over  to  me  now — here." 

"Suppose  I  haven't  got  it,"  he  in* 
terrupted- 

"But  you  have,"  said  Traddles; 
"  therefore,  you  know,  we  won't  suppose 
so."  And  I  cannot,  help  avowing  that 
this  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  1 
really  did  justice  to  the  clear  head,  and 
the  plain,  patient,  practical  good  sense, 
of  my  old  schoolfellow.  "Then,"  said 
Traddles,  "you  must  prepare  to  dis- 
gorge all  that  your  rapacity  has  beconM^ 
possessed  of,  smd  to  make  restoration  to 
the  last  farthing.  All  the  partnership 
books  and  papers  must  remain  in  our 
possession ;  all  your  books  and  papers  ; 
all  money  accounts  and  securities,  of 
both  kinds.    In  short,  everything  here.** 

"  Must  it?  I  don't  know  that,"  said 
Uriah.  "  I  must  have  time  to  think 
about  that." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Traddles ;  "but, 
in  the  mean  while,  and  until  everything^ 
is  done  to  our  satis&ction,  we  shall 
maintain  possession  of  these  things, 
and  beg  you  —  in  short,  oompel  yon — 
to  keep  your  own  room,  and  hold  no 
communication  with  any  one." 

"  I  won't  do  it  f "  said  Uriah,  with  sm 
oath. 

"  Maidstone  Jail  is  a  safer  place  of 
detention,"  observed  Traddles:  **and 
though  the  law  may  be  longer  in  right- 
ing us,  and  may  not  be  able  to  right  us 
so  completely  as  you  can,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  its  punishing  you.  Dear  me, 
you  know  that  quite  as  woU  as  1 1  Cop*  • 
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perfieldvunll  you  go  rOQnd  to  the  Guild> 
hall,  and  bring  a  couple  of  officers?" 

Here  Mrs.  Heep  broke  out  again, 
crying  on  her  knees  to  Agnes  to  inter- 
fere in  their  behalf,  exclaiming  that  he 
was  very  humble,  and  it  was  all  true, 
and  if  he  didn't  do  what  we  wanted, 
she  would,  ajnd  much  more  to  the  same 
purpose ;  being  half  frantic  with  fears 
tor  her  darling.  To  inquire  what  he 
might  have  done,  if  he  had  had  any 
|>pldnes8,  would  be  like  inquiring  what 
a  mongrel  cur  might  do^  if  it.  had  the 
[Spirit  of  a  tker.  He  was  a  coward, 
£K>m  head  to  toot :  and  showed  his  das- 
tardly nature  throii^h  his  sullenness  and 
mortification,  as  much  as  at  any  time  of 
his  mean  life. 

"  Stop  1 "  he  growled  to  me,  and  wiped 
his  hot  &ce  with  his  hand.  "  Mother, 
hold  your  noise.  Well  I  Let  'em  have 
that  deed.    Go  and  fetch  it  1" 

"  Do  you  help  her,  Mr.  Dick,"  said 
Traddles,  "if  you  please." 

.  Proud  of  his  commission,  and  under- 
standing it,  Mr.  Dick  accompanied  her 
as  a  shepherd's  dog  might  accompany  a 
sheep.  But  Mrs.  Heep  gave  him  little 
trouble ;  for  she  not  only  returned  with 
the  deed,  but  with  the  box  in  which  it 
was,  where  we  found  a  banker's  book 
aod  some  other  papers  that  were  after- 
wards serviceable. 

"  Good  1 "  said  Traddles,  when  this 
was  brought  "  Now,  Mr.  Heep,  you 
can  retire  to  think ;  particularly  observ- 
ing, if  you  please,  that  I  declare  to  you, 
on  the  part  of  all  present,  that  there  is 
only  one  thing  to  be  done ;  that  it  is 
what  I  have  explained ;  and  that  it  must 
be  done  without  delay." 

Uriah,  without  lifting  his  eyes  from 
the  ground,  shuffled  across  the  room 
with  his  hand  to  his  chin,  and  pausing 
at  the  door,  said,  — 

"Copperfield,  I  have  always  hated 
you.  You've  sdways  been  an  upstart, 
and  you've  always  been  against  me." 

"  As  I  think  I  told  vou  once  before," 
said  I,  "it  is  you  who  have  been,  in 
your  greed  and  cunning,  against  all  the 
world.  It  may  be  profitable  to  you  to 
reflect,  in  future,  that  there  never  were 
greed  and  cunning  in  the  world  yet,  that 
did  not  do  too^  much,  and  overreach 
themselves.    It  is  as  certain  as  death." 


*'  Or  as  certain  as  they  nsecl  to  teach 
at  school  (the  same  school  where  I 
picked  up  so  much  umbleness),  from 
nine  o'clock  to  eleven,  that  labor  was 
ft  curse  ;  and  from  eleven  o'clock  to  one, 
that  it  Was  a  blessing  and  a  cheerful- 
ness, and  a  dignity,  and  I  don't  know 
what  allf  eh  ?  '*  said  he  with  a  sneer. 
"You  preach  about  as  consistent  as 
they  did.  Won't  umbleness  go  down? 
I  should  n't  have  got  round  my  gentle- 
man fellow-partoer  without  it,  I  think. 
—  Micawber,  you  old  bully,  I  '11  pay 
ytm  I " 

Mr.  Micawber,  supremely  defiant  of 
him  and  his  extended  finger,  and  mak- 
ing a  great  deal  of  his  chest  until  he  had 
slunk  out  at  the  door,  then  addressed 
himself  to  me,  and  proffered  me  the 
satisfaction  of  "  witnessing  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  mutual  confidence  between 
himself  and  Mrs.  Micawber."  After 
which,  he  invited  the  company  gener- 
ally to  the  contemplation  of  that  affect- 
ing spectacle. 

"  The  veil  that  has  long  been  inter- 
posed between  Mrs.  Micawber  and  my- 
self is  now  withdrawn,"  said  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber; "and  my  children  and  the 
Author  of  their  Being  can  once  more 
come  in  contact  on  equal  t^ms." 

As  we  were  all  very  grateful  to  him, 
and  all  desirous  to  show  that  we  were, 
as  well  as  the  hurry  and  disorder  of  our 
u)irits  would  permit,  I  dare  say  we 
should  all  have  gone,  but  that  it  was 
necessary  for  Agnes  to  return  to  her 
Either,  as  yet  unable  to  bear  more  than 
the  dawn  of  hope ;  and  for  some  one 
else  to  hold  Uriah  in  safe  keeping.  So 
Traddles  remained  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose, to  be  presently  relieved  by  Mr. 
Dick;  and  Mr.  Dick,  my  aunt,  and  I 
went  home  with  Mr.  Micawber.  As  I 
parted  hurriedly  from  the  dear  girl  to 
whom  I  owed  so  much,  and  thought 
from  what  she  had  been  saved,  per- 
haps, that  morning, — her  better  reso- 
lution notwithstanding,  —  I  felt  devoutly 
thankful  for  the  miseries  of  my  younger 
days  which  had  brought  me  to  me 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Micawber. 

His  house  was  not  fxt  off;  and  as  the 
street  door  opened  into  the  sitting-room, 
and  he  bolted  in  with  a  precipitation 
quite  his  own»  we  found  ouxseives  at 


Micawber  exdaiminff,  "  Emma  I  my 
liiel"  rushed  into  Mrs.  Micawber's 
arm&  Mrs.  Micawber  shrieked,  and 
folded  Mr.  Micawber  in  her  embrace. 
Miss  Micawber,  nursing  the  uncon- 
scious stranger  of  Mrs.  Micawber^s  last 
letter  to  me,  was  sensibly  affected.  The 
stranger  leaped.  The  twins  testified 
their  joy  by  several  inconvenient  but 
innocent  demonstrations.  Master  Mi- 
cawber, whose  disposition  appeared  to 
have  been  soured  by  early  disappoint- 
ment, and  whose  aspect  had  become 
morose,  yielded  to  ms  better  feelings, 
and  blubbered. 

"Enmiar*  said  Mr.  Micawber,  "the 
doud  is  past  from  my  mind.  Mutual 
confidence,  so  long  preserved  between 
us  once,  is  restored,  to  know  no  further 
interruption.  Now,  welcome  poverty  I " 
cried  Mr.  Micawber,  sheddmg  tears. 
"  Welcome  misery,  welcome  houseless- 
ness,  welcome  hunger,  rags,  tempest, 
and  beggary  1  Mutual  confidence  will 
sustain  us  to  the  end  I " 

With  these  expressions,  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber placed  Mrs.  Micawber  in  a  chair, 
and  embraced  the  family  all  round; 
welcoming  a  variety  of  bleak  prospects, 
which  appeared,  to  the  best  of  my  judg- 
ment, to  be  anything  but  welcome  to 
them ;  and  calling  upon  them  to  come 
out  into  Canterbury  and  sing  a  chorus, 
as  nothing  else  was  left  for  their  support. 

But  Mrs.  Micawber  having,  in  the 
strength  of  her  emotions,  fainted  away, 
the  first  thing  to  be  done,  even  before 
the  chorus  could  be  considered  com- 
plete, was  to  recover  her.  This,  my 
aunt  and  Mr.  Micawber  did ;  and  then 
my  aunt  was  introduced,  and  Mrs.  Mi- 
cawber recognized  me. 

"  Excuse  me,  dear  Mr.  Copperfield," 
said  the  poor  lady,  giving  me  her  hand, 
"but  I  am  not  strong ;  and  the  removal 
of  the  late  misunderstanding  between 
Mr.  Micawber  and  myself  was  at  first 
too  much  for  me." 

"Is  this  all  your  family,  ma'am?" 
said  my  aunt. 

"  There  are  no  more  at  present,"  re- 
turned Mrs.  Micawber. 

"  Good  gracious  I  I  did  n*t  mean  that, 
»na*am,'*  said  my  aunt.  "I  mean  are 
all  these  yours?" 


"it  is  a  true  bill. ^' 

"And  that  eldest  youn^  gentleman, 
now,"  said  my  aunt,  musing,  —  "what 
has  he  been  brought  up  to?  " 

"It  was  my  hope  when  I  came  here,** 
said  Mr.  Micawber,  "  to  have  got  Wil- 
kins  into  the  Chiu'cb ;  or  perhaps  I  shall 
express  mv  meaning  more  strictly,  if  I 
say  the  Choir.  But  there  was  no  va- 
cancy for  a  tenor  in  the  venerable  Pile 
for  which  this  city  is  so  justly  eminent ; 
and  he  has — in  short,  he  has  contracted 
a  habit  of  singing  in  public  houses,  rath- 
er than  in  sacred  edifices."  ^ 

"  But  he  means  well,"  said  Mrs.  Mi- 
cawber, tenderly. 

"  I  dare  say,  my  love,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Micawber,  *'  that  he  means  particularly 
well ;  but  I  have  not  yet  found  that  he 
carries  out  his  meaning,  in  any  given 
direction  whatsoever." 

Master  Micawber's  moroseness  of  as- 
pect returned  upon  him  again,  and  he 
demanded,  with  some  temper,  what  he 
was  to  do  ?  Whether  he  had  been  bom 
a  carpenter,  or  a  coach  painter,  any 
more  than  he  had  been  bom  a  bird? 
Whether  he  could  go  into  the  next 
street,  and  open  a  chemist's  shop? 
Whether  he  could  rush  to  the  next 
Assizes,  and  proclaim  himself  a  lawyer  ? 
Whether  he  could  come  out  by  force  at 
the  opera,  and  succeed  by  violence? 
Whether  he  could  do  anything,  without 
being  brought  up  to  something? 

My  aunt  mused  a  little  while,  and 
then  said,  — 

"  Mr.  Micawber,  I  wonder  you  have 
never  turned  your  thoughts  to  emigra- 
tion." 

"  Madam,"  returned  Mr.  Micawber, 
"  it  was  the  dream  of  my  youth,  and  the 
fallacious  aspiration  of  my  riper  years." 
I  am  thoroughly  persuaded;  by  the  by, 
that  he  had  never  tnought  of  it  in  his  life. 

"Ay?"  said  my  aunt,  with  a  glance 
at  me.  "  Why,  what  a  thing  it  would' 
be  for  yourselves  and  your  ramily,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Micawber,  if  you  were  to  emi- 
grate now." 

"Capital,  madam,  capital,"  urged 
Mr.  Micawber,  gloomily. 

"  That  is  the  principal,  I  may  say  the 
only  difficulty,  my  dear  Mr.  Copper- 
field,"  assented  his  wiffe. 
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"Cafrftal?"  cried  my  atmt  "But 
you  are  doing  us  a  great  service,  —  have 
done  us  a  great  service,  I  may  say,  for 
surely  much  will  come  out  of  the  fire,  — 
and  what  could  we  do  for  you,  that 
would  be  half  so  good  as  to  find  the 


apital  ? ' 
**Ico 


[  could  not  receive  it  as  a  gift,"  said 
Mr.  Micawber,  full  of  fire  and  animation, 
"  but  if  a  sufficient  sum  could  be  ad- 
vanced, |ay  at  five  per  cent  interest  per 
aanum,  upon  my  personal  liability—' 
say  my  notes  of  hand,  at  twelve,  eigh- 
teen, and  twenty-four  months,  respec- 
tively, to  allow  time  for  something  to 
tum  up — " 

**  Could  be  ?  Can  be  and  shall  be,  on 
your  own  terms,"  returned  my  aunt, 
''  if  you  say  the  word.  Think  of  this 
Qow,  both  of  you.  Here  are  some  peo- 
ple David  knows,  going  out  to  Austra* 
lia  shortly.  If  you  decide  to  go,  why 
shouldn't  vou  go  in  the  same  ship? 
You  may  nelp  each  other.  Think  of 
this  now,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micawber. 
Take  your  time,  and  wei^h  it  wdil." 

*'  There  is  but  one  question,  my  dear 
ma'am,  I  could  wish  to  ask,"  said  Mrs. 
Micawber.  "  The  climate,  I  believe,  is 
healthy." 

"  Finest  in  the  world  1 "  said  my  aunt 

"Just  so,"  Tetumed  Mrs.  Micawber. 
"Then  my  question  arises.  Now  are 
the  circumstances  of  the  country  such, 
that  a  man  of  Mr.  Micawber's  abilities 
would  have  a  fair  chance  of  rising  in 
the  social  scale  ?  I  will  not  say,  at  pres- 
ent, might  he  aspire  to  be  Governor,  or 
anything  of  that  sort ;  but  would  there 
be  a  reasonable  opening  for  his  talents 
to  develop  themselves  —  that  would  be 
amply  sufficient  —  and  find  their  own 
expansion  ?  " 

"  No  better  opening  anywhere,"  said 
my  aunt,  "for  a  man  who  conducts 
himself  well,  and  is  industrious." 

"  For  a  man  who  conducts  himself 
well,"  repeated^  Mrs.  Micawber,  with 
her  clearest  business  manner,  "and  is 
industrious.  Precisely.  It  is  evident 
to  me  tliat  Australia  is  the  legitimate 
sphere  of  action  for  Mr.  Micawber  1  '* 

"  I  entertain  the  conviction,  my  dear 
madaok"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  "  that  it 
is,  under  existing  circumstances,  the 
land,  the  only  land,  for  myself  and  fam- 


ily ;  and  that  something  of  ao  extraordi" 
nary  nature  will  tum  up  on  that  shore. 
It  is  no  distance  —  comparatively  speak- 
ing ;  and  though  consideration  is  due  to 
the  kindness  of  your  proposal,  I  assure 
you  that  is  a  mere  matter  of  form." 

Shall  I  ever  forget  how,  in  a  moment^ 
he  was  the  most  sanguine  of  men,  look- 
ing on  to  fortune  ;  or  how  Mrs.  Micaw- 
ber presently  discoursed  about  the  habits 
of  the  kangaroo  I  Shall  I  ever  recall 
that  street  of  Canterbury  on  a  market- 
day  without  recalling  him,  as  he  walked 
back  with  us  ;  expressing,  in  the  hardy 
roving  manner  he  assumed,  the  unsettled 
habits  of  a  temjporary  sojourner  in  the 
land ;  and  lookme  at  the  bullocks,  as 
they  came  by,  with  the  eye  of  sm  Aus- 
trahan  fiurmer  1 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

ANOTHBK    RBTROSPBCT. 

I  MUST  pause  yet  once  ag^n.  O  my 
child-wife,  there  is  a  figure  in  the  mov- 
ing crowd  before  my  memory,  quiet  and 
stul,  saying  in  its  innocent  love  and 
childish  beauty,  Stop  to  think  of  me,  — 
tum  to  look  upon  the  little  blossom,  as 
it  flutters  to  the  ground  ! 

I  do.  All  else  grows  dim,  and  fades 
away.  I  am  again  with  Dora,  in  our 
cottage.  I  do  not  know  how  long  she 
has  been  ill.  I  am  so  used  to  it  in  feel- 
ing, that  I  cannot  count  the  time.  It  is 
not  really  long,  in  weeks  or  months ; 
but,  in  my  usage  and  experience,  it  is  a 
weary,  weary  while. 

They  have  left  off  telling  me  to  "wait 
a  few  days  more."  I  have  begun  to 
fear,  remotely,  that  the  day  may  never 
shine  when  I  shall  see  my  child-wife 
ranning  in  the  sunlight  with  her.  old 
firiend  Jip. 

He  IS,  as  it  were  suddenly,  grovm 
very  old.  It  may  be,  that  he  misses  in 
his  mistress  something  that  enlivened 
him  and  made  him  younger;  but  he 
mopes,  and  his  sight  is  wealc,  and  his 
limbs  are  feeble,  and  my  aunt  is  sorry 
that  he  objects  to  her  no  more,  but 
creeps  near  her  as  he  lies  on  Dora's 
bed,  —  she  sitting  at  the  bedside,  ^«aad 
mildly  licks  her  hand. 
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Dora  lies  smiling  od  as,  and  is  beaa* 
tifttl,  and  utters  no  hasty  or  complain* 
ing  word.     She  says  that  we  are  very 

g(x>d  to  her;  that  her  dear  old  careful 
oy  is  tiring  himself  out,  she  knows ; 
that  ray  aunt  has  no  sleep,  yet  is  al- 
ways wakeful,  active,  and  kmd.  Some- 
times the  little  bird-like  ladies  come 
to  see  her ;  and  then  we  talk  about 
our  wedding-day,  and  all  that  happy 
time. 

What  a  strange  rest  and  pause  in  my 
life  there  seems  to  be,  —  and  in  all  life, 
within  doors  and  without,  —  when  I  sit 
in  the  quiet,  shaded,  orderly  room,  with 
the  blue  eyes  of  my  child-wfe  turned 
towards  me,  and  her  little  fingers  twin- 
ing round  m]^  hand  1  Many  and  many 
aji  hour  I  sit  thus;  but,  of  all  those 
times,  three  times  come  the  fir«shest  on 
my  mind. 

It  is  morning;  and  Dora,  made  so 
trim  by  my  aunt's  hands,  shows  me  how 
her  pretty  hair  will  curl  upon  the  pillow 
vet,  and  now  long  and  bright  it  is,  and 
how  she  likes  to  have  it  loosely  gathered 
in  that  net  she  wears. 

"  Not  that  I  am  vaint>f  it,  now,  you 
mocking  boy,"  she  says,  when  I  smile ; 
*'  but  because  you  used  to  say  you 
thought  it  so  beautiful ;  and  because, 
when  I  first  began  to  think  about  you, 
I  used  to  peep  m  the  ^lass,  and  wonder 
whether  you  would  like  very  much  to 
have  a  lock  of  it.  O,  what  a  foolish 
fellow  you  were,  Doady,  when  I  gave 
you  one  I " 

"  That  was  on  the  day  when  you  were 
painting  the  flowers  I  had  given  you, 
Dora,  and  when  I  told  you  how  much 
in  love  I  was." 

"  Ah  !  but  I  didn't  like  to  tell  you^*^ 
says  Dora,  "  then^  how  I  had  cried  over 
them,  because  I  believed  you  really 
liked  me  I  When  I  can  run  about 
again  as  I  used  to  do,  Doady,  let  us  go 
and  see  those  places  where  we  were 
such  a  silly  couple,  shall  we  ?  And  take 
some  of  the  old  walks  ?  And  not  forget 
poor  papa  ?  " 

"  Yes,  we  will,  and  have  some  happy 
days.  So  you  must  make  haste  to  get 
wdl,  my  dear." 

"  O,  I  shall  soon  do  that  I  I  am  so 
much  better,  you  don't  know  1 " 


It  is  etrening ;  and  I  sit  iji  the  same 
chair,  by  the  same  bed,  with  the  same 
face  turned  towards  me.  We  have  been 
silent,  and  there  is  a  smile  upon  her 
face.  I  have  ceased  to  carry  my  light 
burden  up  and  down  stairs  now.  She 
lies  here  all  the  day. 

"  Doady  I  " 

"My  dear  Dora  1" 

"  You  won't  think  what  I  am  going 
to  say  unreasonable,  after  y^X.  you 
told  me,  such  a  little  while  ago,  of  Mr. 
Wickfield's  not  being  well  ?  I  want  to 
see  Agnes.  Very  much  I  want  to  see 
her." 

"  I  will  write  to  her,  my  dear." 

"  Will  you  ?  " 

"Directly." 

"  What  a  -good,  kind  boy  I  Doady, 
take  me  on  your  arm.  Indeed,  my  dear, 
it's  not  a  whim.  It's  not  a  foolish 
&ncy.  I  want  very  much  indeed  to 
seeher,!" 

"  I  am  certain  of  it  I  have  only  to 
tell  her  so,  and  she  is  sure  to  come." 

"  You  are  very  lonely  when  you  go 
down  stairs,  now?"  Dora  whispers, 
with  her  arm  about  my  neck. 

"  How  can  I  be  otherwise,  my  own 
love,  when  I  see  your  empty  chair  ?  " 

"  My  empty  chair  1 "  She  clings  to 
me  for  a  little  while,  in  silence.  "  And 
you  really  miss  me,  Doady  ?  "  looking 
up,  and  brightly  smiling.  ^'  Even  poor, 
giddy,  stupid  me  ? " 

"  My  heart,  who  is  there  upon  earth 
that  I  could  miss  so  much  ?  " 

"  O  husband  1  I  am  so  glad,  yet  so 
sorry!"  creeping  closer  to  me,  and 
foldmg  me  in  both  her  arms.  She 
laughs  and  sobs,  and  then  is  quiet,  and 
quite  happy. 

"  Quite  1 "  she  says.  "  Only  give 
Agnes  my  dear  love,  and  tell  her  that  I 
want  very,  very  much  to  see  her,  and 
I  have  nothing  left  to  wish  for." 

"  Except  to  get  well  a^in,  Dora.** 

"  Ah,  Doady  I  Sometimes  I  thinks 
you  know  I  always  was  a  silly  little 
diing  I  —  that  that  will  never  be  1 " 

"  Don't  say  so  Dora  I  Dearest  love, 
don't  think  so  I " 

I  won't,  if  I  can  help  it,  Doady. 
gh  my  dear 
,  before  hia 


But  I  am  very  happy ;  though  my  dear 
boy  is  so  lonely  by  himself  before 
child-wife's  empty  chair  1  "* 


,_..y  Google 
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It  is  night ;  .and  I  am  with  hei*  stflL 
Agnes  has  arrived  ;  has  been  among  us 
for  a  whole  day  and  an  evening.  She, 
my  aunt,  and  I  have  sat  with  Dora 
since  the  morning,  all  together.  We 
have  not  talked  much,  but  Dora  has 
been  perfectly  contented  and  cheerful. 
We  are  now  alone. 

Do  I  know,  now,  that  my  child-wife 
will  soon  leave  me?  They  have  told 
me  so  ;  they  have  told  me  nothing  new 
to  my  thoughts ;  but  I  am  iax  from  sure 
that  I  have  taken  that  truth  to  heart. 
I  cannot  master  it.  I  have  withdra^^Ti 
by  myselfi  many  times  to-day,  to  weep. 
I  have  remembered  Who  wept  for  a 
parting  between  the  living  and  the 
dead.  I  have  bethought  me  of  all  that 
gracious  and  compassionate  history.  I 
have  tried  to  resign  myself,  and  to  con- 
sole myself;  and  that,  I  hope,  I  may 
have  done  imperfectly ;  but  what  I  can- 
not firmly  settle  in  my  mind  is,  that  the 
end  will  absolutely  come.  I  hold  her 
hand  in  mine,  I  hold  her  heart  in  mine, 
I  see  her  love  for  me  alive  in  all  its 
strength.     I  cannot  shut  out  a  pale  lin- 

fering  shadow  of  belief  that  she  will 
e  spared, 

"  I  am  going  to  speak  to  you,  Doady. 
I  am  going  to  say  something  I  have 
often  thought  of  saying,  lately.  You 
won't  mind  ? "  with  a  gentle  look. 

*•  Mind,  my  darling  r" 

"  Because  I  don't  know  what  you  will 
think,  or  what  you  may  have  thought 
sometimes.  Perhaps  you  have  often 
tiioueht  the  same.  Doady,  dear,  I  am 
afhud  I  was  too  young.'* 

I  lay  my  face  upon  the  pillow  by  her, 
and  she  looks  into  my  eyes,  and  speaks 
very  softly.  Gradually,  as  she  goes  on, 
I  feel,  with  a  stricken  heart,  that  she  is 
speaking  of  herself  as  past. 

"  I  am  afraid,  dear,  I  was  too  young. 
I  don't  mean  in  years  only,  but  in  expe- 
rience, and  thoughts,  and  everything. 
I  was  such  a  silly  little  creature  1  I  am 
afraid  it  would  have  been  better,  if  we 
had  only  loved  each  other  as  a  boy  and 

S'ri,  and  forgotten  it.    I  have  begun  to 
ink  I  was  not  fit  to  be  a  wife." 
I  tw  to  stay  my  tears,  and  to  reply, 
**  O  Dora,  love,  as  fit  as  I  to  be  a  hus- 
band 1" 
"  I  don't  know,"  whh  the  old  shake 
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of  her  curls.  **  Perhaps  \  But  if  I 
had  been  more  fit  to  be  married,  I  might 
have  made  you  more  so,  too.  Besides, 
you  are  very  clever,  and  I  never  was." 

•*  We  have  been  very  happy,  my  sweet 
Dora." 

"  I  was  very  happy,  very.  But,  as 
years  went  on^  my  dear  boy  would  have 
wearied  of  his  cnild-wife.  She  would 
have  been  less  and  less  a  companion 
for  him.  He  would  have  been  more 
and  more  sensible  of  what  was  wanting 
in  his  home.  She  would  n't  have  im- 
proved.    It  is  better  as  it  is." 

"  O  Dora,  dearest,  dearest,  do  not 
speak  to  me  so.  Every  word  seems  a 
reproach  !  '* 

*•  No,  not  a  syllable  !  "  she  answers, 
kissing  me.  "  O  my  dear,  you  never 
deserved  it,  and  I  loved  you  iax  too  well, 
to  say  a  reproachful  word  to  you,  in  ear* 
nest  —  it  was  all  the  merit  I  had,  ex- 
cept being  pretty —  or  you  thought  me 
so.     Is  it  lonely  down  stairs,  Doady  ?  " 

"Very!    Very!" 

"  Don't  cry  I    Is  my  chair  there?  " 

"  In  its  old  place." 

"  O,  how  my  poor  boy  cries  I  Hush, 
hush  1  Now,  make  me  one  promise.  I 
want  to  speak  to  Agnes.  When  you  go 
down  stairs,  tell  Agnes  so,  and  send  her 
up  to  me ;  and  while  I  speak  to  her,  let 
no  one  come,  —  not  even"  aunt.  I  want 
to  speak  to  Agnes  hy  herself.  I  want  to 
speak  to  Agnes,  quite  alone." 

I  promise  that  she  shall,  immediate- 
ly ;  but  I  cannot  leave  her  for  my  grief. 

"  I  said  that  it  was  better  as  it  is  I  " 
she  whispers,  as  she  holds  me  in  her 
arms.  "  O  Doady,  after  more  years,  you 
never  could  have  loved  your  child-wife 
better  than  you  do ;  and  after  more  years, 
she  would  so  have  tried  and  disappoint- 
ed you,  that  you  mieht  not  have  been 
able  to  love  her  half  so  well !  I  know 
I  was  too  young  and  foolish.  It  is 
much  better  as  it  is  1 " 

Agnes  is  down  stairs,  when  I  go  ihto 
the  parlor ;  and  I  give  her  the  message. 
She  disappears,  leaving  me  alone  with 

His  Chinese  house  is  by  the  fire  ;  and 
he  lies  within  it,  on  his  bed  of  flannel, 
querulously  trying  to  sleep.  The  bright 
moon  is  high  and  clear.    As  I  look  out 
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on  the  ni^ht,  my  tears  fall  fast,  and  ray 
undisciplined  heart  is  chastened  heavily, . 
—  heavily. 

I  sit  down  by  the  fire,  thinking  with  a 
blind  remorse  of  all  those  secret  feelings 
I  have  nourished  since  ray  marriage.  I 
think  of  every  little  trifle  between  me 
and  Dora,  and  feel  the  truth,  that  tri- 
fles make  the  sum  of  life.  Ever  ris- 
ing fi-om  the  sea  of  my  remembrance 
is  the  image  of  the  dear  child  as  I 
knew  her  first,  graced  by  my  younjg 
love,  and  by  her  own,  with  every  fasa- 
nation  wherein  such  love  is  rich. 
Would  it,  indeed,  have  been  better  if 
we  had  loved  each  other  as  a  boy  and 

girl,   and  forgotten  it?    Undisciplined 
eart,  reply  1 

How  the  time  wears,  I  know  not,  un- 
til I  am  recalled  by  my  child-wife's  old 
companion.  More  restless  than  he  was, 
he  crawls  out  of  his  house,  and  looks  at 
me,  and  wanders  to  the  door,  and  whines 
to  go  up  stairs. 

*^  Not  to-night,  Jip  !    Not  to-night  I " 

He  comes  very  slowly  back  to  me, 

licks  my  hand,  and  lifU  his  dim  eyes  to 

my  face. 

"  O  Tip  1    It  may  be,  never  again  I " 

He  lies  down  at  my  feet,  stretches 

himself  out  as  if  to  sleep,  and,  with  a 

plaintive  cry,  is  dead. 

"  O  Agnes  !    Look,  look  here  I " 
—  That  face,  so  full  of  pity  and  of 
grief,  that  rain    of  tears,  that   awful 
mute  appeal  to  me,  that  solemn  hand 
upraised  towards  Heaven  I 
"Agnes?". 

It  is  over.  Darkness  comes  before 
my  eyes ;  and,  for  a  time,  all  things  are 
blotted  out  of  my  remembrance. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

MR.  micawber's  transactions. 

This  is  not  the  time  at  which  I  am  to 
enter  on  the  state  of  my  mind  beneath 
its  load  of  sorrow.  I  came  to  think  that 
the  Future  was  walled  up  before  me, 
that  the  energy  and  action  of  my  life 
were  at  an  en^  that  I  never  could  find 
any  refuge  but  in  the  grave.  I  came  to 
thmk  so,   I  say,  but  not  in  the  first 


shock  of  my  grief.  It  slowly  grew  to 
that  If  the  events  I  go  on  to  relate 
had  not  thickened  around  me,  in  the 
beginning  to  confuse,  and  in  the  end  to 
augment,  my  affliction,  it  is  possible 
(though  I  think  not  probable),  that  I 
might  have  fallen  at  once  into  this  con- 
dition. As  it  was,  an  interval  occurred 
before  I  fully  knew  my  own  distress; 
an  interval,  in  which  I  even  supposed 
that  its  sharpest  pangs  were  past ;  and 
when  my  mind  could  soothe  itself  by 
resting  on  all  that  was  most  innocent 
and  beautiful  in  the  tender  story  that 
was  closed  forever. 

When  it  was  first  proposed  that  I 
should  go  abroad,  or  how  it  came  to  be 
agreed  among  us  that  I  was  to  seek  the 
restoration  of  my  peace  in  change  and 
travel,  I  do  not,  even  now,  distinctly 
know.  The  spirit  of  Agnes  so  pervaded 
all  we  thought  and  said  and  did  in 
that  time  of  sorrow,  that  I  assume  X 
may  refer  the  project  to  her  infuence. 
But  her  influence  was  so  quiet  that  I 
know  no  more. 

And  now,  indeed,  I  began  to  think 
that,  in  my  old  association  of  her  with 
the  stained-glass  window  in  the  churcl^ 
a  prophetic  foreshadowing  of  what  she 
would  be  to  me,  in  the  calamity  that 
was  to  happen  in  the  fulness  of  tinu^ 
had  found  a  way  into  my  mind.  In  all 
that  sorrow,  from  the  moment,  never  to 
be  forgotten,  when  she  stood  before  m$ 
with  her  upraised  hand,  she  was  like  a 
sacred  presence  in  my  lonely  house. 
When  the  Angel  of  Death  alighted 
there,  my  child-wife  fell  asleep — they 
told  me  so  when  I  could  bear  to  bear  U 
—  on  her  bosom,  with  a  smile.  From 
my  swoon,  I  first  awoke  to  a  conscioaa> 
ness  of  her  compassionate  tears,  hec 
words  of  hope  and  peace,  her  gentle 
face  bending  down  as  from  a  purer 
region  nearer  heaven,  over  my  undisr 
ciplined  heart,  and  softening  its  pain. 

Let  me  go  on. 

I  was  to  go  abroad.  That  seemed  to 
have  been  determined  among  us  from 
the  first  The  ground  now  covering  aU 
that  could  perish  of  my  departed  wif«s, 
I  waited  only  for  what  Mr.  Micawber 
called  the  "  final  pulverization  of  Heep," 
and  for  the  departure  of  the  emigrants.- 

At  the   request   of  Trdddles,   most 
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affectionate  and  devoted  of  friends  in 
my  trouble,  we  returned  to  Canterbunr : 
I  mean  my  aunt,  Agnes,  and  I.  We 
proceeded  by  appointment  straight  to 
air.  Micawber's  house  ;  where,  and  at 
Mr.  Wickfield's,  my  friend  had  been 
laboring  ever  since  our  explosive  meet- 
ing, when  poor  Mrs.  Micawber  saw 
me  come  in,  in  my  black  clothes,  she  was 
sensibly  affected.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  good  in  Mrs.  Micawber's  heart, 
which  had  not  been  dunned  out  of  it  in 
all  those  many  years. 

"Well,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micawber," 
was  my  aunt's  first  salutation  after  we 
Mrere  seated,  "  pray,  have  you  thought 
about  that  emigration  proposal  of 
mine?" 

"My  dear  madam,"  returned  Mr. 
Micawber,  "perhaps  I  cannot  better 
express  the  conclusion  at  which  Mrs. 
Micawber,  your  humble  servant,  and,  I 
may  add,  our  children,  have  jointly  and 
severally  arrived,  than  by  borrowing  the 
language  of  an  illustrious  poet  to  reply 
that  our  Boat  is  on  the  shore,  and  our 
Bark  is  on  the  sea." 

"That's  right,'*  said  my  aunt.  "I 
augur  all  sorts  of  good  from  your  sensi- 
ble decision." 

"  Madam,  you  do  us  a  great  deal  of 
honor,"  he  rejoined.  He  then  referred 
to  a  memorandum.  "With  respect  to 
the  pecunianr  assistance  enabling  us  to 
launch  our  nail  canoe  on  the  ocean  of 
enterprise,  I  have  reconsidered  that 
important  business-point,  and  would 
beg  to  propose  my  notes  of  hand,  — 
drawn,  it  is  needless  -to  stipulate,  on 
stamps  of  the  amounts  respectively  re- 
quired by  the  various  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment applying  to  such  securities,  —  at 
eighteen,  twenty-four,  and  thirty  months. 
The  proposition  I  originally  submitted 
was  twelve,  eighteen,  and  twenty-four ; 
but  I  am  apprehensive  that  such  an 
arrangement  mi^ht  not  allow  sufficient 
time  for  the  requisite  amount  of —  some- 
thing—  to  turn  up.  We  might  not,'* 
said  Mr.  Micawber,  looking  round  the 
room  as  if  it  represented  several  hun- 
dred acres  of  highly  cultivated  land, 
"on  the  first  responsibility  becoming 
due,  have  been  successful  in  our  har- 
vest, or  we  might  not  have  got  our  har- 
dest in.    Labor,  I  believe,  is  sometimes 


difficult  to  obtain  in  that  portion  of  our 
colonial  possessions  where  it  will  be 
our  lot  to  combat  with  the  teeming 
soil." 

"  Arrange  it  in  any  way  you  please, 
sir,"  said  my  aunt. 

"Madam,"  he  replied,  "Mrs.  Mi- 
cawber and  myself  are  deeply  sensible 
of  the  very  considerate  kindness  of  our 
friends  and  patrons.  What  I  wish  is, 
to  be  perfectly  business-like,  and  per- 
fectly punctufu.  Turning  over,  as  we 
are  about  to  turn  over,  an  entirely  new 
leaf;  and  falling  back,  as  we  are  now 
in  the  act  of  falling  back,  for  a  Spring 
of  no  common  magnitude ;  it  is  impor- 
tant to  my  sense  of  self-respect,  besides 
being  an  example  to  my  son,  that  these 
arrangements  should  be  concluded  as 
between  man  and  man." 

I  don't  know  that  Mr.  Micawber 
attached  any  meaning  to  this  last  phrase ; 
I  don't  know  that  anybody  eVer  does, 
or  did ;  but  he  appeared  to  relish  it 
uncommonly,  and  repeated,  with  an 
impressive  cough,  "  as  between  man  and 
man." 

"  I  propose,"  said  Mr.  Micawber, 
"  Bills,  —  a  convenience  to  the  mercan- 
tile world,  for  which,  I  believe,  we  are 
originally  indebted  to  the  Jews,  who 
appear  to  me  to  have  had  a  devilish 
deal  too  much  to  do  with  them  ever 
since,  —  because  they  are  negotiable. 
But  if  a_  Bond,  or  any  other  description 
of  security,  would  be  preferred,  I  should 
be  happy  to  execute  any  such  instru- 
ment.   As  between  man  and  man." 

My  aunt  observed,  that  in  a  case 
where  both  parties  were  willing  to 
agree  to  anything,  she  took  it  for 
granted  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
settling  this  point  Mr.  Micawber  was 
of  her  opinion. 

"  In  reference  to  our  domestic  prep- 
arations, madam,"  said  Mr.  Micawber, 
with  some  pride,  "  for  meeting  the  des- 
tiny to  which  we  are  now  understood  to 
be  self-devoted,  I  beg  to  report  them.  • 
My  eldest  daughter  attends  at  five  ev- 
ery morning  in  a  neighboring  estab- 
Itsnmentj  to  acquire  the  process  —  if 
process  it  may  be  called  —  of  milking 
cows.  My  younger  children  are  in- 
structed to  observe,  as  closely  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit,  the  habits  of 


the  pigs  and  poultry  maintained  in  the 
poorer  parts  of  this  city  ;  a  pursuit  from 
which  tney  have,  on  two  occasions,  been 
brought  home,  within  an  inch  of  being 
run  over.  I  have  myself  directed  some 
attention,  during  the  past  week,  to  the 
art  of  baking ;  and  my  son  Wilkins  has 
issued  forth  with  a  walking-stick  and 
driven  cattle,  when  permitted,  by  the 
rugged  hirelings  who  had  them  in 
chaiqge,  to  render  anv  voluntary  service 
in  that  direction,  — w^ich  I  regret  to  say, 
for  the  credit  of  our  nature,  was  not 
often  ;  he  being  generally  warned  with 
imprecations  to  desist." 

"  All  very  right  indeed, "  said  my  aunt, 
encouragingly.  "  Mrs.  Micawber  has 
been  busy,  too,  I  have  no  doubt." 

"  My  dear  madam,"  returned  Mrs. 
Micawber,  with  her  business-like  air, 
**  I  am  free  to  confess,  that  I  have  not 
been  actively  engaged  in  pursuits  im- 
mediately connected  with  cultivation  or 
with  stock,  though  well  aware  that  both 
will  claim  my  attention  on  a  foreign 
shore.  Such  opportunities  as  I  have 
been  enabled  to  alienate  from  my  do- 
mestic duties,  I  have  devoted  to  corre- 
sponding at  some  lei^h  with  my  fami- 
ly. For  I  own  it  seems  to  me,  my  dear 
Mr.  Copperfield,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber, 
who  always  fell  back  on  me,  I  suppose 
fi^m  old  habit,  to  whomsoever  else  she 
mieht  address  her  discourse  at  starting, 
**  that  the  time  is  come  when  the  past 
should  be  buried  in  oblivion  ;  when  my 
fomily  should  take  Mr.  Micawber  by  the 
hand,  and  Mr.  Micawber  should  take  my 
family  by  the  hand ;  when  the  lion  should 
lie  down  with  the  lamb,  and  my  fiunily 
be  on  terms  with  Mr.  Micawber." 

I  said  I  thought  so  too. 

"This,  at  least,  is  the  light,  my 
dear  Mr.  Copperfield,"  pursued  Mrs. 
Micawber,  "in  which /view  the  subject. 
When  I  lived  at  home  with  my  papa 
and  mamma,  my  pa{)a  was  accustomed 
to  ask,  when  any  point  was  under  dis- 
cussion in  our  limited  circle,  '  In  what 
light  does  my  Emma  view  the  subject?  * 
That  my  papa  was  too  partial,  I  know ; 
still,  on  such  a  point  as  the  frigid  cold- 
ness which  has  ever  subsisted  between 
Mr.  Micawber  and  my  family,  I  neces- 
sarily have  formed  an  opinion,  delusive 
thov^  it  may  be." 


"  No  doubt.  Of  course  yoa  have, 
ma'am,"  said  my  aunt 

"  Precisely  so,"  assented  Mrs.  Mi- 
cawber. "  Now,  I  may  be  -wrong  in 
my  condusions  ;  it  is  very  likely  that  I 
am ;  but  my  individual  impression  is,  that 
the  gulf  between  my  &raily  and  Mr. 
Micawber  may  be  traced  to  an  appre- 
hension, on  the  part  of  my  &mily,  that 
Mr.  Micawber  would  require  pecuniary 
accommodation.  I  cannot  help  tfaifik- 
ixi^,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber^  with  an  air 
ofdeep  sagacity,  "  that  there  are  mem- 
bers  of  my  family  who  have  been  sui- 
prehensive  that  Mr.  Micawber  VFould 
solicit  them  for  their  names,  -^  I  do  not 
mean  to  be  conferred  in  Baptism  upon 
our  children,  but  to  be  inscribed  on 
Bills  of  Exchange,  and  negotiated  in 
the  Money  Market." 

The  look  of  penetration  with  which 
Mrs.  Micawber  announced  this  discov- 
ery, as  if  no  one  had  ever  thought  of  it 
before,  seemed  rather  to  astoni&h  my 
aunt,  who  abruptly  replied,  "  WeU 
ma'am,  upon  the  whole,  I  should  n't 
wonder  if  you  were  right  1 " 

"  Mr.  Micawber  bem^  now  on  the  eve 
of  casting  off  the  pecuniaiy  shackles  that 
have  so  long  enthralled  him,"  said  Mrs. 
Micawber,  "  and  of  commencing  a  new 
career  in  a  country  where  there  is  suffi- 
cient range  for  his  abilities,  —  which,  in 
nw  opinion,  is  exceedingly  important : 
Mr.  Micawber's  abilities  peculiarly  re- 
quiring space,  — it  seems  to  me  that  my 
family  should  signalize  the  occasion  by 
coming  forward.  What  I  could  wish  to 
see,  would  be  a  meeting  between  Mr. 
Micawber  and  my  famuy  at  a  festive 
entertainment,  to  be  given  at  my  &m- 
ily's  expense ;  where  Mr.   Micawber's 


health  and  prosperity  being  proposed, 
by  some  leading  member  of  my  family, 
Mr.  Micawber  might  have  an  opportu- 


nitv  of  developing  his  ^ 

"My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Micawber, 
with  some  heat,  "  it  may  be  better  for 
me  to  state  distinctly,  at  once,  that  if  I 
were  to  develop  my  views  to  that  as- 
sembled group,  they  would  possibly  be 
found  of  an  offensive  nature ;  my  im- 
pression being  that  your  family  are,  in 
the  aggregate,  impertinent  $nobs ;  and, 
in  detail,  unmitigated  Ruffians." 

"Micawber,"  said  Mrs.   Micawber, 
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shaking. her  head,  **no!  You  have 
never  understood  them,  and  they  have 
never  understood  you." 

Mr.  Micawber  coughed. 

"They  have  never  understood  you, 
Micawber,"  said  his  wife.  "  They  ma;y 
be  incapable  of  it.  If  so  that  is  their 
misfortune.  I  can  pity  their  mis- 
fortune." 

"I  am  extremely  sorry,  my  dear 
Emma,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  relenting, 
**to  have  been  betrayed  into  any  ex- 
pressions that  might,  even  remotely, 
have  the  appearance  of  bein^  strong 
expressions.  All  I  would  say,  xs,  that  1 
can  go  abroad  without  your  family  com- 
ing forward -to  favor  me — in  short, 
with  a  parting  Shove  of  their  cold 
shoulders;  and  that,  upon  the  whole, 
I  would  rather  leave  England  with 
such  impetus  as  I  possess,  than  derive 
any  acceleration  of  it  from  that  quarter. 
At  the  same  time,  my  dear,  if  they 
should  condescend  to  reply  to  your 
communications,  — which  our  joint  ex- 
perience renders  most  improbable,  — 
far  be  it  from  me  to  be  a  barrier  to  your 
wishes." 

The  matter  being  thus  amicably  set- 
tled, Mr.  Micawber  gave  Mrs.  Micaw- 
ber his  arm,  apd,  glancing  at  the  heap 
of  hooks  and  papers  lying  before  Trad- 
dies  on  the  table,  said  they  would  leave 
us  to  ourselves ;  which  they  ceremoni- 
ously did. 

"My  dear  Copperfield,"  said  Trad- 
dies,  leaning  back  in  his  chair  when 
they  were  gone,  and  looking  at  roe  with 
an  affection  that  made  his  eyes  red,  and 
his  hair  all  kinds  of  shapes,  "  I  don't 
make  any  excuse  for  troubling  you  with 
business,  because  I  know  you  are  deep- 
ly interested  in  it,  and  it  may  divert  your 
thoughts.  My  dear  boy,  I  hope  you 
are  not  worn  out?" 

"  I  am  quite  myself,"  said  I,  after  a 
pause.  "  We  have  more  cause  to  think 
of  my  aunt  than  of  any  one.  You  know 
how  Inuch  she  has  done." 

"  Surely,  surely,"  answered  Traddles, 
"  Who  can  forget  it ! " 

"  But  even  that  is  not  all,"  said  I. 
"During  the  last  fortnight,  some  new 
trouble  nas  vexed  her ;  and  she  has 
been  in  and  out  of  London  every  day. 
Several  times  she  has  gone  out  early, 


and  been  absent  until  evening.  Last 
night,  Traddles,  with  this  journey  be- 
fore her,  it  was  almost  midnight  before 
she  came  home.  You  know  what  her 
consideration  for  others  is.  She  will 
not  tell  me  what  has  happened  to  dis- 
tress her." 

My  aunt,  very  pale,  and  with  deep 
lines  in  her  face,  sat  immovable  until  I 
had  finished;  when  sqme  stray  tears 
found  their  way  to  her  cheeks,  and  she 
put  her  hand  on  isine. 

"  It 's  nothing.  Trot ;  it's  nothing. 
There  will  be  no  more  of  it.  You  shall 
know  by  and  by.  Now,  Agjnes,  my 
dear,  let  us  attend  to  these  affairs." 

"  I  must  do  Mr.  Micawber  the  jus- 
tice to  say,"  Traddles  began,  "that, 
although  he  would  appear  not  to  have 
worked  to  any  good  account  for  himseli^ 
he  is  a  most  untiring  man  when  he 
works  for  other  people.  I  never  saw 
such  a  fellow.  If  he  always  goes  on  in. 
the  same  way,  he  must  be,  virtually, 
about  two  hundred  years  old,  at  present. 
The  heat  into  which  he  has  been  con- 
tinually putting  himself;  and  the  dis- 
tracted and  impetuous  manner  in  which 
he  has  been  diving,  day  and  night, 
among  papers  and  books  ;  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  immense  number  of  letters  he 
has  written  me  between  this  house  and 
Mr.  Wickfield's,  and  often  across  the 
table  when  he  has  been  sitting  opposite, 
and  mi^ht  much  more  easily  have 
spoken,  is  quite  extraordinary." 

"  Letters  I "  cried  my  aunt.  "  I  be- 
lieve he  dreams  in  letters  1 " 

"There 's  Mr.  Dick,  too,"  said  Trad- 
dles, "has  been  doing  wonders  I  As 
soon  as  he  was  released  from  overlook- 
ing Uriah  Heep,  whom  he  kept  in  such 
charge  as  /  never  saw  exceeded,  he  be- 
gan to  devote  himself  to  Mr.  Wicklield. 
And  really  his  anxiety  to  be  of  use  in 
the  investigations  we  have  been  mak- 
ing, and  his  real  usefulness  in  extract- 
ing, and  copying,  and  fetching,  and 
carrying,  have  been  quite  stimulating  to 
us." 

"  Dick  is  a  very  remaiicable  man," 
exclaimed  my  aunt ;  "  and  I  always  said 
he  was.    Trot,  you  know  it !  " 

"  I  am  happy  to  say.  Miss  Wickficld," 
pursued  Traddles,  at  once  with  great 
delicacy  and  with   great   eamestxxess,' 
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**  that  in  youT  absence  Mr.  Wickfield 
has  consiaerably  improved.  Relieved 
of  the  incubus  that  had  fastened  upon 
him  for  so  lonjg  atime,  and  of  the  dread- 
ful apprehensions  under  which  he  had 
lived,  he  is  hardly  the  same  person. 
At  times,  even  his  impaired  power  of 
concentrating  his  memory  and  attention 
on  particular  points  of  business  has  re- 
covered itself  very  much ;  and  he  has 
been  able  to  assist  us  in  making  some 
things  clear,  that  we  should  have  found 
very  difficult  indeed, 'if  not  hopeless, 
without  him.  But  what  I  have  to  do 
is  to  come  to  results,  which  are  short 
enough,  not  to  gossip  on  all  the  hope- 
ful circumstances  I  have  observed,  or  I 
shall  never  have  done." 

His  natural  manner  and  agreeable 
simplicity  made  it  transparent  that  he 
said  this  to  put  us  in  good  heart,  and  to 
enable  A^nes  to  hear  her  father  men- 
tioned with  greater  confidence  ;  but  it 
was  not  the  less  pleasant  for  that 

"  Now,  let  me  see,"  said  Traddles, 
looking  among  the  papers  on  the  table. 
"Having  counted  our  funds,  and  re- 
duced to  order  a  g;reat  mass  ot  uninten- 
tional confusion  in  the  first  place,  and 
of  wilful  confusion  and  £ilsification  in 
the  second,  we  take  it  to  be  clear  that 
Mr.  Wickfield  might  now  wind  up  his 
business,  and  his  agency-trusty  and  ex- 
hibit no  deficiency  or  defalcation  what- 
ever." 

"  Oh,  thank  Heaven  I "  cried  Agnes, 
fervently. 

'*  But,"  said  Traddles,  "  the  surplus 
that  would  be  left  as  his  means  of  sup- 
port —  and  I  suppose  the  house  to  be 
sold,  even  in  saying  this  —  would  be  so 
small,  not  exceeding  in  all  probability 
some  hundreds  of  pounds,  that  perhaps, 
Miss  Wickfield,  it  would  be  best  to  con- 
sider whether  he  might  not  retain  his 
agency  of  the  estate  to  which  he  has  so 
lon^  been  receiver.  His  friends  might 
advise  him  you  know  ;  now  he  is  firee. 
You  yourself.  Miss  Wickfield  —  Cop- 
perfield  —  I  —  " 

"  I  have  considered  it,  Trotwood," 
said  Agnes,  looking  to  me,  "and  I  feel 
that  it  ought  not  to  be,  and  must  not 
be  ;  even  on  the  recommendation  of 
a  friend  to  whom  I  am  so  grateful,  and 
owe  so  much." 


"  I  will  not  say  that  I 
it,"  observed  Tiaddles.     "  I  think  it 
right  to  suggest  it.    No  more." 

*'  I  am  happy  to  hear  you  say  so,"  an- 
swered Agnes,  steadily,  **fbr  it  gives 
me  hope,  almost  assurance,  that  we 
think  alike.  Dear  Mr.  Traddles  and 
dear  Trotwood,  papa  once  free  with 
honor,  what  could  I  wish  for  I  I  have 
always  aspired,  if  I  could  have  released 
him  from  the  toils  in  which  he  was  held, 
to  render  back  some  little  portion  of  the 
love  and  care  I  owe  him,  and  to  devt>te 
my  life  to  him.  It  has  been,  for  jrears, 
the  utmost  height  of  my  hopes.  To 
take  our  future  on  myself  will  be  the 
next  great  happiness  —  the  next  to  his 
release  from  all  trust  and  respons&ility 
—  that  I  can  know." 

"  Have  you  thought  how,  Agnes  ?  ** 

**  Often  I  I  am  not  afiaid,  £ar  Trot- 
wood. I  am  certain  of  success.  So 
many  people  know  me  here,  and  thiodc 
kindly  of  me,  that  I  am  certain.  Don*t 
mistrust  me.  Our  wants  are  not  many:. 
If  I  rent  the  dear  old  house,  and  keep 
a  school,  I  shall  be  useful  and  happy." 

The  calm  fervor  of  her  cheerful  voice 
brought  back  so  vividly,  first  the  dear 
old  house  itself^  and  then  my  solitary 
home,  that  mv  heart  was  too  full  fcir 
speech.  Tracfdles  pretended  for  a  littie 
while  to  be  busily  looking  among  the 
papers. 

'*  Next,  Miss  Trotwood,"  said  Trad- 
dles, *•  that  property  of  yours." 


I  have 
gone, 


"  Well,  sir,"  sighed  my  aunt    "  All 

have  got  to  say  about  it,  is,  that  if  it 's 
„  >ne,  I  can  bear  it ;  and  if  it 's  not 
gone,  I  shall  be  glad  to  get  it  back." 

"  It  was  originally,  I  think,  eight 
thousand  pounds,  Consols  ?  "  said  Trad- 
dles. 

"  Right  I  "  replied  my  aunt 

"  I  can't  account  for  more  than  five," 
said  Traddles,  with  an  air  of  perplex- 
ity. 

"  —  Thousand,  do  you  mean?"  in- 
quired my  aunt,  with  uncommon  omi- 
posure,  "or  pounds?" 

**  Five  thousand  pounds,"  said  Trad- 
dles. 

"  It  was  all  there  was,"  returned  my 
aunt  "  I  sold  three,  myself.  One,  I 
paid  for  your  articles,  Trot,  my  dear ; 
and  the  other  two  I  have  by  me.    \i)ai^sa 
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I  lost  the  resi,  I  thought  it  wise  to  sa^ 
nothing  about  that  sum,  but  to  keep  it 
secretly  for  a  rainy  day.  I  wanted  to 
see  how  you  would  come  out  of  the 
trial,  Trot ;  and  you  came  out  nobly,  — 
persevering,  self-reliant,  self-denying  I 
So  did  Dick.  Don't  speak  to  me,  for  I 
find  my  nerves  a  little  shaken  1  '* 

Nobody  would  have  thought  so,  to 
see  her  sitting  upright,  with  her  arms 
Iblded;  but  she  had  wonderful  self- 
command. 

"  Then  I  am  delighted  to  say,"  cried 
Traddles,  beaming  with  joy,  "that  we 
have  recovered  the  whole  money  I  " 

*•  Don't  congratulate  me,  anybody  I  " 
exclaimed  my  aunt     '*  How  so,  sir  ?  " 

"  You  believed  it  had  been  mis- 
appropriated by  Mr.  Wickfield  ? "  said 


**Of  course  I  did,"  said  my  aunt, 
'*and  was  therefore  easily  silenced. 
Agnes,  not  a  word  ! " 

"And  indeed,"  said  Traddles,  "it 
was  sold,  by  virtue  of  the  power  of 
management  he  held  from  you ;  but  I 
need  n't  say  by  whom  sold,  or  on  whose 
actual  signature.  It  was  afterwards 
pretended  to  Mr.  Wickfield,  by  that 
rascal,  —  and  proved,  too,  by  figures,  — 
that  he  had  possessed  himself  of  the 
money  (on  genend  instructions,  he  said) 
to  keep  other  deficiencies  and  diffi- 
culties fi-om  the  light.  Mr.  Wickfield, 
being  so  weak  and  helpless  in  his 
han£  as  to  pay  you,  afterwards,  sev- 
eral sums  of  interest  on  a  pretended 
principal  which  he  knew  did  not  exist, 
made  himself  unhappily,  a  party  to  the 
fraud.'* 

"And  at  last  took  the  blame  upon 
himself"  added  my  aunt ;  "and  wrote 
me  a  mad  letter,  charging  himself  with 
robbery,  and  wrong  unheard  of.  Upon 
which  I  paid  him  a  visit  early  one 
morning,  called  for  a  candle,  burnt  the 
letter,  and  told  him  if  he  ever  could 
light  me  and  himself,  to  do  it ;  and  if 
he  couldn't,  to  keep  his  own  counsel 
for  his  daughter's  sake.  —  If  anybody 
speaks  to  me,  I  '11  leave  the  house  I  " 

We  all  remained  quiet ;  Agnes  cover- 
ing her  fece. 

^•Well,  my  dear  friend,"  said  my 
aunt,  after  a  pause, "  and  you  have  really 
eactorted  the  money  back  from  him  ? " 


"  Why,  the  fact  is,"  returned  Trad- 
dles» "  Mr.  Micawber  had  so  completely 
hemmed  him  in,  and  was  always  ready 
with  so  many  new  points  if  an  c^d  on^ 
failed,  tliat  he  could  not  escape  firom 
us.  A  most  remarkable  circiunstance 
is,  that  I  really  don't  think  he  grasped 
this  sum  even  so  much  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  avarice,  which  was  inordinate, 
as  in  the  hatred  he  felt  for  Copperfield.. 
He  said  so  to  me,  plainly.  He  said  he 
would  even  have  spent  as  much,  to  balk 
or  injure  Copperfield." 

"  Ha  !  "  said  my  aunt,  knitting  her 
brows  thoughtfully,  and  glancing  at 
Agnes.   "  And  what 's  become  of  him  ?/* 

"  I  don't  know.  He  left  here,"  said 
Traddles,  "  with  his  mother,  who  had 
been  clamoring  and  beseeching  and 
disclosing,  the  whole  time.  They  w^ot 
away  by  one  of  the  London  night 
coadies,  and  I  know  no  more  about 
him;  except  that  his  malevolence  to 
me  at  parting  was  audacious.  He 
seemed  to  consider  himself  hardly  less 
indebted  to  me  than  to  Mr.  Micawber; 
which  I  consider  (as  I  told  him)  quite 
a  compliment." 

"  Do  you  suppose  he  has  any  money,  . 
Traddles? "I  asked. 

"  O  dear,  yes,  I  should  think  so,"  he 
replied,  shakine  his  head,  seriously. 
"  I  should  say  he  must  have  pocketed 
a  good  deal,  in  one  way  or  other.  But, 
I  think  you  would  find,  Copperfield,  if 
you  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
his  course,  that  money  would  never 
keep  that  man  out  of  mischiefl  He  is 
such  an  incarnate  hypocrite,  that  what- 
ever object  he  pursues,  he  must  pursue 
crookedly.  It^s  his  only  compensation 
for  the  outward  restraints  he  puts  upon 
himself.  Always  creeping  along  the 
ground  to  some  small  end  or  other, 
he  will  always  magnify  every  obiect  in 
the  way ;  and  consequently  will  hate 
and  suspect  everybody  that  comes,  in 
the  most  innocent  manner,  between 
him  and  it.  So,  the  crooked  courses 
will  become  crookeder,  at  any  mo- 
ment, for  the  least  reason  or  for  none. 
It 's  only  necessary  to  consider  his  his- 
tory here,"  said  Traddles*  "to  know 
that." 

"  He 's  a  monster  of  meaimess  \ "  said 
my  aunt 
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served  Traddles,  thoughtfully.  "  M  any 
people  can  be  very  mean,  when  they 
give  their  minds  to  it," 

"And  now,  touching  Mr.  Micawber," 
said  my  aunt. 

"  Well,  really,"  said  Traddles,  cheer- 
fully, "  I  must,  once  more,  give  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber high  praise.  But  for  his  having 
been  so  patient  and  persevering  for  so 
long  a  time^  we  never  could  have  hoped 
to  do  anythmg  worth  speaking  of.  And 
I  think  we  ought  to  consider  that  Mr. 
Micawber  did  right,  for  right's  sake, 
when  we  reflect  what  terms  he  might 
have  made  with  Uriah  Heep  himself 
for  his  silence." 

"  I  think  so  too,"  said  I. 

•'  Now,  what  would  you  give  him  ? " 
inquired  my  aunt. 

"  O,  before  you  come  to  that,"  said 
Traddles,  a  little  disconcerted,  "I  am 
afraid  I  thought  it  discreet  to  omit  (not 
being  able  to  carry  everything  before 
me)  two  points,  in  making  this  lawless 
adjustment  —  for  it's  peiiectly  lawless 
from  beginning  to  end  —  of  a  difficult 
afiair.  lUiose  I.  O.  U.'s,  and  so  forth, 
which  Mr.  Micawber  gave  him  for  the 
advances  he  had  —  " 

"  Well !  They  must  be  paid,"  said 
my  aunt. 

"Yes,  but  I  doa't  know  when  they 
may  be  proceeded  on,  or  where  they  are," 
rejoined  Traddles,  opening  his  eyes; 
"and  I  anticipate,  that,  between  this 
time  and  his  departure,  Mr.  Micawber 
will  be  constantly  arrested,  or  taken  in 
execution." 

"  Then  he  nmst  be  constantly  set  free 
again,  and  taten  out  of  execution,"  said 
my  aunt.  "What's  the  amount  alto- 
gether?'* 

"  Why,  Mr.  Micawber  has  entered  the 
transactions — he  calls  them  transac- 
tions—  with  great  form,  in  a  book," 
rejoined  Traddles,  smiling;  "and  he 
makes  the  amount  a  hundred  and  three 
pounds,  five.'* 

"  Now,  what  shall  we  give  him,  that 
sum  included  ?  "  said  my  aunt.  "  Agnes, 
my  dear,  you  and  I  can  talk  about  divi- 
sion of  it  afterwards.  Whatshould  it  be? 
Five  hundredpounds  ?  " 

Upon  this,  Traddles  and  I  both  struck 
in  at  once.    We  both  recommended  a 


without  stipulation  to  Mr.  Micawber, 
of  the  Uriah  claims  as  they  came  in. 
We  proposed  that  the  family  should 
have  theu-  passage  and  their  outfit,  and 
a  hundred  pounds ;  and  that  Mr.  Mi-' 
cawber's  arrangement  for  the  repay- 
ment of  the  advances  should  be  grave- 
ly entered  into,  as  it  might  be  whole-, 
some  for  him  to  suppose  himself  under 
that  responsibility.  To  this,  I  added 
the  suggestion,  that  I  should  give 
some  explanation  of  his  character  and' 
history  to  Mr.  Peggotty,  who  I  knew 
could  be  relied  on ;  and  that  to  Mr.' 
Peggotty  should  be  quietly  intrusted, 
the  discretion  of  advancing  another 
hundred.  I  further  proposed  to  inter- 
est Mr.  Micawber  in  Mr.  Peggotty,  by- 
confiding  so  much  of  Mr.  Pepgotty's 
story  to  him  as  I  might  feel  justified 
in  relating,  or  might  think  expedient; 
and  to  endeavor  to  bring  each  of  them' 
to  bear  upon  the  other,  for  the  com- 
mon advantage.  We  all  entered  warm- 
ly into  these  views ;  and  I  may  mention 
at  once,  that  the  principals  themselves 
did  so,  shortly  afterwards,  with  periect 
good-will  and  harmony; 

Seeing  that  Traddles  now  glanced 
anxiously  at  my  aunt  again,  I  remind- 
ed him  of  the  second  and  last  point 
to  which  he  had  adverted. 

"  You  and  ^our  aunt  will  excuse  me, 
Copperfield,  if  I  touch  upon  a  painful 
theme,  as  I  greatly  fear  I  shall,"  said 
Traddles,  hesitating;  "but  I  think  it 
necessary  to  bring  it  to  your  recollec- 
tion. On  the  day  of  Mr.  Micawber's 
memorable  denunciation,  a  threatening 
allusion  was  made  by  Uriah  Heep  to 
your  aunt's — husband." 

My  aunt,  retaining  her  stiff  position, 
and  apparent  composure,  assented  with . 
a  nod. 

"Perhaps,"  observed  Traddles,  "it 
was  mere  purposeless  impertinence  ?  '* 

"  No,"  returned  my  aunt. 

*•  There  was  —  pardon  me  —  really 
such  a  person,  and  at  all  in  his  pow- 
er?" hinted  Traddles. 

"  Yes,  my  good  friend,"  said  my  aunt 

Traddles,  with  a  perceptible  lengthen- 
ing of  his  face,  explained  th^t  he  had  not 
been  able  to  approach  this  subject :  tliat , 
it  had  shared  the  fate  of  Mr.  Mjcawber'$ 
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liabilities,  in  not  being  comprehended  in 
the  terms  he  had  made ;  that  we  were 
no  longer  of  any  authority  with  Uriah 
Heep ;  and  that  if  he  could  do  us,  or 
any  of  us,  any  injury  or  annoyance,  no 
doubt  he  would. 

My  aunt  remained  quietj  until  again 
some  stray  tears  found  their  way  to  her 
cheeks. 

"You  are  quite  right,"  she  said. 
"  It  was  very  thoughtftil  to  mention  it." 

"  Can  I  —  or  Coppcrfield  —  do  any- 
thing? "  asked  Traddles,  gently. 

"  Nothing,"  said  my  aunt.  "  I  thank 
you  many  tiroes.  Trot,  my  dear,  a 
vain  threat  I  Let  us  have  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Micawber  back.  And  don't  any 
of  you  speak  to  me  I"  With  that  she 
smoothed  her  dress,  and  sat,  with  her 
upright  carriage,  looking  at  the  door. 

"Well,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micawber  1 " 
said  my  aunt,  when  they  entered.  **  We 
have  been  discussing  your  emigration, 
with  many  apologies  to  you  for  keeping 
you  out  of  the  room  so  long ;  and  I  'U 
tell  you  what  arrangements  we  pro- 
pose." 

.  These  she  explained  to  the  unbounded 
satisfaction  of  the  family,  —  children 
and  all  being  then  present,  —  and  so 
much  to  the  awakening  of  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber's  punctual  habits  in  the  opening 
stage  of  all  bill  transactions,  that  be 
could  not  be  dissuaded  from  immediate- 
ly rushing  out,  in  the  highest  spirits,  to 
buy  the  stamps  for  his  notes  of  hand. 
But  his  joy  received  a  sudden  check  ; 
for  within  five  minutes,  he  returned  in  the 
custody  of  a  sheriff's  officer,  informing 
us,  in  a  flood  of  tears,  that  aJl  was  lost 
We,  being  quite  prepared  for  this  event, 
which  was  of  course  a  proceeding  of 
Uriah  Heep's,  soon  paid  the  money ; 
and  in  five  minutes  more  Mr.  Micawber 
was  seated  at  the  table,  fillirtg  up  the 
stamps  with  an  expression  of  perfect 
joy,  which  only  that  congenial  employ- 
ment, or  the  making  of  punch,  could 
impart  in  full  completeness  to  his 
shming  fece.  To  see  him  at  work  on 
the  stamps,  with  the  relish  of  an  ar- 
tist, touching  them  like  pictures,  look- 
ing at  them  sideways,  taking  weigh- 
ty notes  of  dates  and  amounts  in  his 
pocket-book,  and  contemplating  them 
when  finished,  with  a  high  seme  of 


their  precious  value,  was  a  sight  in- 
deed. 

"  Now,  the  best  thing  you  can  do, 
sir,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  advise  you," 
said  my  aunt,  after  silently  observing 
him,  "  IS  to  abjiu-e  that  occupation  for- 
evermore." 

"  Madam,"  replied  Mr.  Mi<jawber,  "  it 


is  my  intention  to  register  such  a  vow 
on  the  virgin  page  of  the  future.  Mrs. 
Micawber  will  attest  it.     I  trust,"  said 


Mr.  Micawber,  solemnly,  "that  my 
son  Wilkins  will  ever  bear  in  mind,  that 
he  had  infinitely  better  put  his  fist  in 
the  fire,  than  use  it  to  handle  the  ser- 
pents that  have  poisoned  the  life-blood 
of  his  unhappy  parent  1 "  Deeply  af- 
fected, and  ciianged  in  a  moment  to 
the  image  of  despair,  Mr.  Micawber 
regarded  the  serpents  with  a  look  of 
gloomy  abhorrence  (in  which  his  late 
admiration  of  them  was  not  quite  sub- 
dued), folded  them  up  and  put  them  in 
his  pocket. 

This  closed  the  proceedings  of  the 
evening.  We  were  Weary  ynui  sorrow 
and  fatigue,  and  my  aunt  and  I  were 
to  return  to  London  on  the  morrow. 
It  was  arranged  that  the  Micawbers 
should  follow  us,  after  effecting  a  sale  of 
their  goods  to  a  broker;  that  Mr.  Wick- 
field's  affairs  should  be  brought  to  a 
settlement,  with  all  convenient  speed, 
under  the  direction  of  Traddles:  and 
that  Agnes  should  also  come  to  London,' 
pending  those  arrangements.  We  passed 
the  night  at  the  old  house,  which,  freed 
from  the  presence  of  the  Heeps,  seemed 
purged  of  a  disease ;  and  I  lay  in  my 
old  room,  like  a  shipwrecked  wanderer 
come  home. 

We  went  back  next  day  to  my  aunt*s 
house,  —  not  to  mine  ;  and  when  she 
and  I  sat  alone,  as  of  old,  before  going 
to  bed,  she  said,  — 

"  Trot,  do  you  really  wish  to  know 
what  I  have  had  upon  my  mind  late- 
ly?" 

"  Indeed  I  do,  aunt.  If  there  ever 
was  a  time  when  I  felt  unwilling  that 
you  should  have  a  sorrow  or  anxiety 
which  I  could  not  share,  it  is  now." 

"You  have  had  sorrow  enough, 
child,"  said  my  aunt,  affectionately, 
"without  the  addition  of  my  little 
miseries.    I  could  have  no  other  mo- 


you. 

«♦  I  know  that  well,"  said  I.  "  But 
tell  me  now." 

*' Would  you  ride  with  me  a  little 
way  to-morrow  morning?"  asked  my 
aunt 

"Of  course." 

**  At  nine,"  said  she.  "  I  *11  tell  you 
then,  my  dear." 

At  nine,  accordingly,  we  went  out  in 
a  little  chariot,  and  drove  to  London. 
We  drove  a  long  way  through  the  streets, 
until  we  came  to  one  of  the  large  hospi- 
tals. Standing  hard  by  the  building 
was  a  plain  hearse,  llie  driver  recog- 
nized my  aunt,  and,  in  obedience  to  a 
motion  of  her  hand  at  the  window, 
drove  slowly  off;  we  following. 

"  You  understand  it  now.  Trot,"  said 
my  aunt.     **  He  is  gone  !  " 

"  Did  he  die  in  the  hospital  ?  " 

"Yes." 

She  sat  immovable  beside  me;  but 
again  I  saw  the  stray  tears  on  her  face. 

"  He  was  there  once  before,"  said  my 
aunt  pwresently.  "  He  was  ailing  a  long 
time,  —  a  shattered,  broken  man,  these 
many  years.  When  he  knew  his  state 
in  this  last  illness,  he  asked  them  to 
send  for  me.  He  was  sorry  then.  Very 
sorry." 

"You  went,  I  know,  aunt." 

"  I  went.  I  was  with  him  a  good 
deal  afterwards." 

"He  died  the  ni^ht  before  we  went 
to  Canterbury  ?  "  said  I. 

My  aunt  nodded.  "No  one  can 
harm  him  now,"  she  said.  "  It  was  a 
vain  threat." 

■  We  drove  away,  out  of  town,  to  the 
churchyard  at  Homsey.  "  Better  here 
than  in  the  streets,"  said  my  aunt. 
"  He  was  bom  here." 

We  alighted  ;  and  followed  the  plain 
coffin  to  a  comer  I  remember  well, 
where  the  service  was  read  consigning 
it  to  the  dust 

"  Six-and-thirty  years  ago,  this  day, 
my  dear,"  said  my  aunt,  as  we  walked 
back  to  the  chanot,  "  I  was  married. 
God  forgive  us  all  I  "  ^ 

We  took  our  seats  in  silence  ;  and  so 
she  sat  beside  me  for  a  long  time,  hold- 
ing my  hand.  At  length  she  suddenly 
burst  mto  tears,  and  said,  — 


mamea  nim,  xroi  —  ana  ne  was  saaiy 
changed  I " 

It  did  not  last  long.  After  the  relief 
of  tears,  she  soon  became  composed, 
and  even  cheerful  Her  nerves  were  a 
little  shaken,  she  said,  or  she  would  not 
have  given  way  to  it  God  forgive  os 
all  I 

So  we  rode  back  to  her  little  cottage 
at  Highgate,  where  we  found  the  fiS- 
lowing  short  note,  which  had  arrived  by 
that  morning's  post  from  Mr.  Micav- 
ber:  — 

*•  Gavtkbbvkt, 
Fridily. 

"My  dear  Madam,  and  Copper- 
field  :  — 

"The  fair  land  of  promise  lately- 
looming  on  the  horizon  is  again  envdf- 
oped  in  impenetrable  mists,  and  forever 
withdrawn  from  the  eyes  of  a  drifting; 
wretch  whose  Doom  is  sealed  I 

"Another  writ  has  been  issued  (in 
His  Majesty's  High  Court  of  King's 
Bench  at  Westminster),  in  another  cause 
of  Heep  v.  Micawber,  and  the  defend- 
ant in  that  cause  is  the^  prey  of  the 
sheriff  having  legal  jurisdiction  in  this, 
bailiwick. 

'  Now 's  the  day,  and  now  'i  the  hoar, 
See  the  front  of  battle  lower, 
«  See  approach  proud  Edward's  power,  — 
Chaini  and  uarery  1  * 

Consigned  to  which,  and  to  a  speedy 
end  (for  mental  torture  is  not  support- 
able beyond  a  certain  point,  and  that 
point  I  feel  I  have  attained),  my  course 
IS  run.  Bless  you,  bless  you !  Some 
future  traveller,  visiting,  from  motives 
of  curiosity,  not  unmingled,  let  us  hope, 
with  sympathy,  the  place  of  confinement 
allotted  to  debtors  in  this  dty,  may,  and 
I  trust  will,  Ponder,  as  he  traces  on  its 
wall,  inscribed  with  a  rustj  nail, 
"  The  obscure  initials 

"W.  M, 

"  P.  S.  I  reopen  this  to  say  that 
our  common  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Trad- 
dies  (who  has  not  yet  left  us,  and  is 
looking  extremely  well),  has  paid  the 
debt  and  costs,  in  the  noble  name  of 
Miss  Trotwood,  and  that  myself  and 
furnly  are  at^the  height  of  earthly  bliss." 
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CHAPTER  LV. 


TEMPEST. 


I  NOW  approach  an  event  in  mr  life, 
80  indelible,  so  awful,  so  bound  by  an 
infinite  variety  of  ties  to  all  that  has  pre- 
ceded it,  in  these  pages,  that,  from  the 
beginning  of  my  narrative,  I  have  seen 
it  growing  larger  and  larger  as  I  ad- 
vanced, like  a  great  tower  in  a  plain, 
and  throwing  its  fore-cast  shadow  even 
en  the  incidents  of  my  childish  days. 

For  years  after  it  occurred,  I  dreamed 
of  it  often.  I  have  started  up  so  vividly 
impressed  by  it,  that  its  fury  has  yet 
seemed  raging  in  my  qniet  room,  in  the 
still  night.  I  dream  of  it  sometimes, 
though  at  lengthened  and  uncertain  in- 
tervals, to  this  hour.  I  have  an  associa- 
tion between  it  and  a  stormy  wind,  or 
the  lightest  mention  of  a  sea-shore,  as 
strong  as  any  of  which  my  mind  is  con- 
scious. As  plainly  as  I  behold  what 
happened,  I  will  try  to  write  it  down. 
I  do  not  recall  it,  but  see  it  done ;  for  it 
happens  again  before  me. 

Tne  time  drawing  on  rapidly  for  the 
sailing  of  the  emigrant-ship,  my  good 
old  nurse  (almost  broken-hearted  for  me, 
when  we  first  met)  came  up  to  London. 
I  was  constantly  with  her,  and  her 
brother  and  the  Micawbers  (they  being 
very  much  together) ;  but  Emily  I  never 
saw. 

One  evening  when  the  time  was  dose 
at  hand,  I  was  alone  with  Peggotty  and 
her  brother.  Our  conversation  turned 
on  Ham.  She  described  to  us  how  ten- 
derly he  had  taken  leave  of  her  and 
how  manfully  and  quietly  he  had  borne 
himself.  Most  of  all,  of  late,  when  she 
believed  he  was  most  tried.  It  was  a 
subject  of  which  the  affectionate  creature 
never  tired ;  and  our  interest  in  hearing 
the  many  examples  which  she,  who  was 
so  much  with  him,  had  to  relate,  was 
equal  to  hers  in  relating  them. 

My  aunt  and  I  were  at  that  time  va- 
cating the  two  cottages  at  Highgate  ;  I 
intending  to  go  abroad,  and  she  to  re- 
turn to  her  house  at  Dover.  We  had  a 
temporary  lodging  in  Covent  Garden, 
As  I  walked  home  to  it,  after  this  even- 
ing's conversation,  reflecting  on  what 
had  passed  between  Haa  and  myself 


when  I  was  last  at  Yarmoatb.  I  wavered 
in  the  original  purpose  I  haci  formed,  of 
leaving  a  letter  for  Emily  when  I  should 
take  leave  of  her  uncle  on  board  the 
ship,  and  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
wnte  to  her  now.  She  might  desire,  I 
thought,  after  receiving  my  communica- 
tion, to  send  some  parting  word  by  me 
to  her  unhappy  lover.  I  ought  to  give 
her  the  opportunity. 

I  therefore  sat  down  in  my  room, 
before  going  to  bed,  and  wrote  to  her. 
I  told  her  that  I  had  seen  him,  and  that 
he  had  requested  me  to  tell  her  what  I 
have  already  written  in  its  place  in  these 
sheets.  I  fiiithfuUy  repeated  it.  I  had 
no  need  to  enlarge  upon  it,  if  I  had  had 
the  right.  Its  deep  fidelity  and  good- 
ness were  not  to  be  adorned  by  me  or 
any  man.  I  left  it  out,  to  be  sent  round 
in  the  morning ;  with  a  line  to  Mr.  Peg- 
gotty,  requesting  him  to  give  it  to  her ; 
and  went  to  bed  at  daybreak. 

I  was  weaker  than  I  knew  then ;  and, 
Dot  falling  asleep  until  the  sun  was  up, 
lay  late,  and  unrefreshed,  next  day.  I 
was  roused  by  the  silent  presence  of  my 
aunt  at  my  bedside.  I  felt  it  in  my 
sleep,  as  I  suppose  we  all  do  feel  such 
thin^. 

"Trot,  ray  dear,"  she  said,  when  I 
opened  my  eyes,  "  I  could  n't  make  up 
my  mind  to  custurb  you.  Mr.  Peggotty 
is  here  ;  shall  he  come  up  ? " 

I  replied  yes,  and  he  soon  appeared. 

"  Mas'r  Davy,'*  he  said,  when  we  had 
shaken  hands,  **  I  g^v  Em'lyyour  letter, 
sir,  and  she  writ  this  heer ;  and  begged 
of  me  fur  to  ask  you  to  read  it.  and  if 
you  see  no  hurt  in 't,  to  be  so  kind  as 
take  change  on 't" 

"  Have  you  read  it?"  said  I. 

He  nodded  sorrowfully.  I  opened  it, 
and  read  as  follows : — 

"  I  have  got  your  message.  O,  what 
can  I  write,  to  thank  you  for  your  good 
and  blessed  kindness  to  me  1 

"  I  have  put  the  words  close  to  my 
heart.  I  snail  keep  them  till  I  die. 
They  are  sharp  thorns,  but  they  are 
such  comfort.  I  have  prayed  over  them, 
oh,  I  have  prayed  so  much.  When  I  find 
what  you  are,  and  what  unde  is,  I  think 
what  God  must  be,  and  can  cry  to  him. 

"  Good  by  forever.    Now,  my  dear* 


world-  In  another  world,  if  I  am  for- 
given, I  may  wake  a  child,  and  come  to 
you.  All  thanks  and  blessings.  Fare- 
well, evermore." 

This,  blotted  with  tears,  was  the  let- 
ter. 

**  May  I  tell  her  as  you  doen't  see  no 
hurt  in  't,  and  as  you  'U  be  so  kind  as 
take  charge  on  *t  Mas'r  Davy?  "  said 
Mr.  Peggotty,  when  I  had  read  it. 

"Unquestionably,"  said  I — "but  I 
am  thinking  —  " 

"  Yes,  Mas'r  Davy  ?  " 

"  I  am  thinking,"  said  I,  "  that  I  '11 
go  down  again  to  Yarmouth.  There  's 
time,  and  to  spare,  for  me  to  go  and 
come  back  before  the  ship  sails.  My 
mind  is  constantly  running  on  him,  in 
his  solitude.  To  put  this  letter  of  her 
writing  in  his  hand  at  this  time,  and  to 
enable  you  to  tell  her,  in  the  moment  of 
parting,  that  he  has  got  it,  will  be  a. 
kindness  to  both  of  them.  I  solemnly 
accepted  his  commission,  dear  good  fel- 
low, and  cannot  discharge  it  too  com- 
fletely.  The  journey  is  nothing  to  me. 
am  restless,  and  shall  be  better  in 
motion.     I  '11  go  down  to-night." 

Though  he  anxiously  endeavored  to 
dissuade  me,  1  saw  that  he  was  of  my 
mind ;  and  this,  if  I  had  required  to  be 
confirmed  in  my  intention,  would  have 
had  the  effect.  He  went  round  to  the 
coach-oflSce,  at  my  request,  and  took 
the  box-seat  for  me  on  the  mail.  In 
the  evening  I  started,  by  that  convey- 
ance, down  the  road  I  had  traversed 
under  so  many  vicissitudes. 

"  Don't  you  think  that,"  I  asked  the 
coachman,  m  the  first  stage  out  of  Lon- 
don, "  a  very  remarkable  sky  ?  I  don't 
remember  to  have  seen  one  like  it." 

"  Nor  I  —  not  ec^ual  to  it,"  he  replied. 
"  That 's  wind,  sir.  There  '11  be  mis- 
chief done  at  sea,  I  expect,  before  long." 

It  was  a  murky  confusion — here  and 
there  blotted  with  a  color  like  the  color 
of  the  smoke  from  damp  fuel  —  of  flj'ing 
clouds  tossed  up  into  most  remarkable 
heaps,  suggesting  greater  heights  in  the 
clouds  than  there  were  depths  below 
them  to  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  hol- 
lows in  the  earth,  through  which  the 
""^d  moon  seemed  to  plunge  headlong, 


of  nature,  she  had  lost  her  way  and  were 
frightened.  There  had  been  a  wind  all 
day ;  and  it  was  rising  then,  with  an 
extraordinary  great  sound.  In  another 
hour  it  had  much  increased,  and  the 
sky  was  more  overcast,  and  it  blew 
hard. 

But,  as  the  night  advanced,  the  clouds 
closing  in  and  densely  overspreading 
the  whole  sky,  then  very  dark,  it  came 
on  to  blow,  harder  and  harder.  It  still 
increased,  until  our  horses  could  scarce- 
ly face  the  wind.  Many  times,  in  the 
dark  part  of  the  night  (it  was  then  late 
in  September,  when  the  nights  were 
not  short),  the  leaders  turned  about,  or 
came  to  a  dead  stop  ;  and  we  were  often 
in  serious  apprehension  that  the  coach 
would  be  blown  over.  Sweeping  gusts 
of  rain  came  up  before  this  storm  like 
showers  of  steel ;  and  at  those  times, 
when  there  was  any  shelter  of  trees  or 
lee  walls  to  be  got,  we  were  fain  to  stop, 
in  a  sheer  impossibility  of  continuing 
the  struggle. 

When  the  day  broke,  it  blew  hard- 
er and  harder.  I  had  been  in  Yar- 
mouth when  the  seamen  said  it  blew 
fjreat  guns,  but  Ihad  never  known  the 
ike  of  this,  or  anything  approaching  to 
it.  We  came  to  Ipswich, — very  late, 
having  had  to  fight  every  inch  of  ground 
since  we  were  ten  miles  out  of  London  ; 
and  found  a  cluster  of  people  in  the 
market-place,  who  had  risen  from  their 
beds  in  the  night,  fearful  of  falling  chim- 
neys. Some  of  these,  congregating 
about  the  inn-yard  while  we  changed 
horses,  told  us  of  great  sheets  of  lead 
having  been  ripped  off  a. high  church- 
tower,  and  flung  into  a  by-street,  which 
they  then  blocked  up.  Others  had  to 
tell  of  country  people,  coming  in  fi-om 
neighboring  villages,  who  had  seen 
great  trees  lying  torn  out  of  the  earth, 
and  whole  ricks  scatterad  about  the 
roads  and  fields.  Still  there  was  no 
abatement  in  the  storm,  but  it  blew 
harder. 

As  we  struggled  on,  nearer  and  near- 
er to  the  sea,  from  which  this  mighty 
wind  was  blowing  dead  on  shore,  its 
force  became  more  and  more  terrific. 
Long  before  we  saw  the  sea,  its  spray 
was  on  our  lips,  and  showered  salt  rain 
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QI>'on  us.  The  water  was  out,  over 
miles  and  miles  of  the  flat  country  ad- 
jacent to  Yarmouth ;  and  every  sheet 
and  puddle  lashed  its  banks,  and  had 
its  stress  of  little  breakers  setting  heavi- 
ly towards  us.  When  we  came  within 
sight  of  the  sea,  the  waves  on  the  hori- 
zon, caught  at  intervals  above  the  roll- 
ing abyss,  were  like  glimpses  of  another 
shore  with  towers  and  buildings.  When 
at  last  we  got  into  the  town,  the  people 
came  out  to  their  doors,  all  aslant,  and 
with  streaming  hair,  making  a  wonder 
of  the  mail  that  had  come  through  such 
a  night. 

I  put  up  at  the  old  inn,  and  went 
down  to  look  at  the  sea;  staggering 
along  the  street,  which  was  strewn  with 
sand  and  sea-weed,  and  with  flving 
blotches  of  sea-foam ;  afraid  of  faUing 
slates  and  tiles ;  and  holding  by  people 
I  met  at  angry  comers.  Coming  near 
the  beach,  I  saw,  not  only  the  boatmen, 
but  half  the  people  of  the  town,  lurking 
behind  buildings  ;  some,  now  and  then 
braving  the  fury  of  the  storm  to  look 
away  to  sea,  and  blown  sheer  out  of 
their  course  in  trying  to  get  zigzag 
back. 

Joining  these  groups,  I  found  be- 
wailing women  whose  husbands  were 
away  m  herring  or  oyster  boats,  which 
there  was  too  much  reason  to  think 
might  have  foundered  before  they  could 
run  in  anywhere  for  safety.  Grizzled 
old  sailors  were  among  the  people, 
shaking  their  heads  as  they  looked  from 
water  to  sky,  and  muttering  to  one  an- 
other ;  shipowners,  excited  and  uneasy; 
children  huddling  together,  and  peering 
into  older  faces ;  even  stout  mariners, 
disturbed  and  anxious,  levelling  their 
glasses  at  the  sea  from  behind  places  of 
shelter,  as  if  they  were  surveying  an 
enemy. 

The  tremendous  sea  itself,  when  I 
could  fmd  sufficient  pause  to  look  at  it, 
in  the  agitation  of  the  blinding  wind, 
the  flying  stones  and  sand,  and  the  aw- 
ful noise,  confounded,  me.  As  the  high 
watery  walls  came  foiling  in,  and,  at 
their  highest,  txraibled  into  surf,  they 
looked  as  if  the  least  would  ingulf  the 
town.  As  the  receding  wave  swept 
back  with  a  hoarse  roar,  it  seemed  to 
scoop  out  deep  caves  in  the  beach,  as  if 


its  purpose  were  to  undermine  the 
earth.  When  some  white-headed  bil- 
lows thundered  on,  and  dashed  them- 
selves to  pieces  before  they  reached  the 
land,  every  fragment  of  the  late  whole 
seemed  possessed  by  the  full  might  of 
its  wralh^  rushing  to  be  gathered  to  the 
composition  of  another  monster.  Un- 
dulatinf^  hills  were  changed  to  valleys : 
undulating  valleys  (with  a  solitary 
storm-bird  sometimes  skimming  through 
them)  w^ere  lifted  up  to  hills ;  masses  of 
water  shivered  and  shook  the  beach 
with  a  booming  sound ;  every  shape 
tumultuously  rolled  on,  as  soon  as 
made,  to  change  its  shape  and  place, 
and  beat  another  shape  and  place 
away ;  the  ideal  shore  on  the  horizon, 
with  its  towers  and  buildings,  rose  and 
fell ;  the  clouds  flew  fast  and  thick ;  I 
seemed  to  see  a  rending  and  upheaving 
of  all  nature. 

Not  finding  Ham  among  the  people 
whom  this  memorable  wind  —  for  it  is 
still  remembered  down  there  as  the 
greatest  ever  known  to  blow  upon  that 
coast  —  had  brought  together,  I  made 
my  way  to  his  house.  It  was  shut ;  and 
as  no  one  answered  to  my  knocking,  I 
went,  by  back  ways  and  by-lanes,  to  the 
yard  where  he  worked.  I  learned, 
there,  that  he  had  gone  to  Lowestoft, 
to  meet  some  sudden  exigency  of  ship- 
repairing  in  which  his  skill  was  re- 
quired ;  but  that  he  would  be  back  to- 
morrow morning,  in  good  time. 

I  went  back  to  the  inn  ;  and  when  I 
had  washed  and  dressed,  and  tried  to 
sleep,  but  in  vain,  it  was  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  I  had  not  sat  five  min- 
utes by  the  cofiee-room  fire,  when  the 
waiter  coming  to  stir  it,  as  an  excuse 
for  talking,  told  me  that  two  colliers 
had  gone  down,  with  all  hands,  a  few 
miles  away  ;  and  that  some  other  shins 
had  been  seen  laboring  hard  in  the 
Roads,  and  tr^'ing,  in  great  distress,  to 
keep  off  shore.  Mercy  on  them,  and  on 
all  poor  sailors,  said  he,  if  we  had  an- 
other  night  like  the  last  1 

I  was  very  much  depressed  in  spirits ; 
very  solitary  ;  and  felt  an  uneasiness  in 
Ham's  not  being  there,  disproportion- 
ate to  the  occasion.  I  was  seriously 
affected,  without  knowing  how  much, 
by  late  events ;  and  my  lonj^  e;i^&uTO 


There  was  that  jumble  in  my  thoughts 
and  recollections,  that  I  had  lost  the 
clear  arrangement  of  time  and  distance. 
Thus,  if  I  nad  gone  out  into  the  town, 
I  should  not  have  been  surprised,  I 
think,  to  encounter  some  one  who  I 
knew  must  be  then  in  London.  So  to 
speak,  there  was  in  these  respects  a 
curious  inattention  in  my  mind.  Yet 
it  was  busy,  too,  with  all  the  remem- 
brances the  place  naturally  awakened  ; 
and  they  were  particularly  distinct  and 
vivid. 

In  this  state,  the  waiter's  dismal  in- 
telligence about  the  ships  immediately 
connected  itself,  without  any  effort  of 
my  volition,  with  my  uneasiness  about 
Ham.  I  was  persuaded  that  I  had  an 
apprehension  of  his  returning  from 
Lowestoft  by  sea,  and  being  lost.  This 
grew  so  strong  with  me,  that  I  resolved 
to  go  back  to  the  yard  before  I  took  my 
dinner,  and  ask  the  boat-builder  if  he 
thought  his  attempting  to  return  by  sea 
at  all  likely.  If  he  gave  me  the  least 
reason  to  think  so,  I  would  go  over  to 
Lowestoft  and  prevent  it  by  bringing 
him  with  me. 

I  hastily  ordered  my  dinncit*,  and  went 
back  to  the  }rard.  I  was  none  too  soon ; 
for  the  boat-builder,  with  a  lantern  in 
his  hand,  was  locking  the  yard-gate. 
He  quite  laughed,  when  I  asked  him 
the  question,  and  said  there  was  no 
fear ;  no  man  in  his  senses,  or  out  of 
them,  would  put  off  in  such  a  gale  of 
wind,  least  of  all  Ham  Peggotty,  who 
had  been  bom  to  seafaring. 

So  sensible  of  this,  beforehand,  that 
I  had  really  felt  ashamed  of  doing  what 
I  was  nevertheless  impelled  to  do,  I 
went  back  to  the  inn.  If  such  a  wind 
could  rise,  I  think  it  was  rising.  The 
howl  and  roar,  the  rattling  of  the  doors 
and  windows,  the  rumbling  in  the  chim- 
neys, the  apparent  rocking  of  the  very 
house  that  sheltered  me,  and  the  pro- 
digious tumult  of  the  sea,  were  more 
fearful  than  in  the  morning.  But  there 
was  now  a  great  darkness  besides ;  and 
that  invested  the  storm  with  new  terrors, 
real  and  fandftil. 

I  could  not  eat,  I  could  not  sit  still, 
I  could  not  continue  steadfast  to  any- 
thing.    Something  within  me,  faintly 


up  the  depths  of  my  memory,  and  nntade 
a  tumult  m  them.  Yet,  in  all  the  hurry 
of  my  thoughts,  —  wild  running  with  the 
thundering  sea,  — the  storm  and  my  un- 
easiness regarding  Ham  were  always 
in  the  foreground. 

My  dinner  went  away  almost  untast- 
ed,  and  I  tried  to  refresh  myself  with  a 
glass  or  two  of  wine.  In  vain.  I  fell 
mto  a  dull  slumber  before  the  fire,  with- 
out losing  my  consciousness,  either  of 
the  uproar  out  of  doors,  or  of  the  place 
in  which  I  was.  Both  became  over- 
shadowed by  a  new  and  indefinable 
horror ;  and  when  I  awoke,  — or  rather 
when  I  shook  off  the  lethargy  that 
bound  me  in  my  chair,  —  my  whole 
frame  thrilled  with  objectless  and  unin- 
telligible fear. 

I  walked  to  and  fro,  tried  to  read  an 
old  gazetteer,  listened  to  the  awful 
noises,  looked  at  faces,  scenes,  and  fig- 
ures in  the  fire.  At  length,  the  steady 
ticking  of  the  undisturbed  dock  on  the 
wall  tormented  me  to  that  degree  that 
I  resolved  to  go  to  bed. 

It  was  reassuring,  on  such  a  night, 
to  be  told  that  some  of  the  inn-servants 
had  agreed  together  to  sit  up  until 
morning.  I  went  to  bed,  exceedingly 
weary  and  heavy ;  but,  on  my  lying 
down,  all  such  sensations  vanished!,  as 
if  by  magic,  and  I  was  broad  awake, 
with  every  sense  refined. 

For  hours  I  lay  there,  listening  to  the 
wind  and  water ;  imagining,  now,  that 
I  heard  shrieks  out  at  sea ;  now,  that  I 
distinctly  heard  the  firing  of  signal- 
guns  ;  and  now,  the  fall  of  houses  in 
the  town.  I  got  up,  several  times,  and 
.  looked  out ;  but  could  see  nothing,  ex- 
cept the  reflection  in  the  window-panes 
of  the  faint  candle  I  had  left  burning, 
and  of  my  own  haggard  face  looking  m 
at  me  from  the  black  void. 

At  length,  my  restlessness  attained  to 
such  a  pitch,  that  I  hurried  on  my 
clothesj  and  went  down  stairs.  In  the 
large  kitchen,  where  I  dimly  saw  bacon 
and  ropes  of  onions  hanging  from  the 
beams,  the  watchers  were  clustered  to- 
gether, in  various  attitudes,  about  a  ta- 
ble, purposely  moved  away  from  the 
great  chimney,  and  brought  near  the 
door.    A  pretty  girl,  who  had  her  ear^ 
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stopped  with  her  apron,  and  her  eyes 
upon  the  door,  screamed  when  I  ap- 
peared, supposing  me  to  be  a  spirit ; 
but  the  others  had  more  presence  of 
mind,  and  were  glad  of  an  addition  to 
their  company.  One  man,  referring  to 
the  topic  thev  had  been  discussme, 
asked  me  whether  I  thought  the  souls 
of  the  collier-crews  who  had  gone  down 
were  out  in  the  storm. 

I  remained  there,  I  dare  say,  two 
hours.  Once,  I  opened  the  yard-gate, 
and  looked  into  the  empty  street.  The 
sand,  the  sea-weed,  and  the  "flakes  of 
foam  were  driving  by,  and  I  was 
obli.eed  to  call  for  assistance  before  I 
could  shut  the  gate  again,  and  make  it 
fast  against  the  wind. 

There  was  a  dark  gloom  in  my  soli- 
tary chamber,  when  I  at  length  returned 
to  It ;  but  I  was  tired  now,  and,  getting 
into  bed  again,  fell  — off  a  tower  and 
down  a  precipice  —  into  the  depths  of 
'deep.  ^  I  nave  an  impression  that  for  a 
long  time,  though  I  dreamed  of  bein^ 
elsewhere  and  in  a  variety  of  scenes,  it 
was  always  blowing  in  my  dream.  At 
length,  I  lost  that  feeble  hold  upon 
reality,  and  was  engaged  with  two  dear 
frienck,  but  who  they  were  I  don't 
know,  at  the  sie^e  of  some  town  in  a 
roar  of  cannonadmg. 

The  thunder  of  the  cannon  was  so 
loud  and  incessant,  that  I  could  not 
hear  something  I  much  desired  to  hear, 
until  I  made  a  great  exertion  and  awoke. 
It  was  broad  day, —eight  or  nine 
o'clock  ;  the  storm  raging,  in  lieu^f  the 
batteries ;  and  some  one  knocking  and 
calling  at  my  door. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  I  cried. 

"A  wreck  I    Close  by  I  " 

I  sprung  out  of  bed,  and  asked  what 
wreck. 

"A  schooner,  from  Spain  or  Portu- 
gal, laden  with  fruit  and  wine.  Make 
haste,  sir,  if  you  want  to  see  her !  It 's 
thought,  down  on  the  beach,  she  *11  go 
to  pieces  every  moment." 

The  excited  voice  went  clamoring 
along  the  staircase ;  and  I  wrapped 
myself  in  my  clothes  as  quickly  as  I 
could,  and  ran  into  the  street. 

Numbers  of  people  were  there  before 
me,  all  running  in  one  direction,  to  the 
beach.    I  ran  the  same  way,  outstrip- 


pixig  a  good  many,  and  soon  carae  fa- 
cing the  wild  sea. 

The  wind  might  by  this  time  have 
lulled  a  little,  though  not  more  sensibly 
than  if  the  cannonading  I  had  dreamed 
of  had  been  diminished  by  the  silen* 
cing  of  haJf  a  dozen  guns  out  of  hun- 
dreds. But  the  sea,  having  upon  it  the 
additional  agitation  of  the  whole  night, 
wa£  infinitely  more  terrific  than  when  I 
had  seen  it  last.  Every  appearance  it 
had  then  presented  bore  the  expression 
of  being  swelled ;  and  the  height  to 
which  the  breakers  rose,  and  looking 
over  one  another,  bore  one  another 
down,  and  rolled  in,  in  interminable 
hosts,  was  most  appalling. 

In  the  difficulty  of  hearing  anything  ^ 
but  wind  and  waves,  and  in  the  crow<^ 
and  the  unspeakable  confusion,  and  my 
first  breathless  efforts  to  stand  against 
the  weather,  I  was  so  confused  that  I 
looked  out  to  sea  for  the  wreck,  and 
saw  nothing  but  the  foaming  heads  of 
the  great  waves.  A  half-dressed  boat- 
man, standing  neJtt  me,  pointed  with 
his  bare  arm "  (a  tattooed  arrow  on  it, 
pointing  in  the  same  direction)  to  the 
left.  Then,  O  great  Heaven,  I  saw  it, 
close  in  upon  us  1 

One  mast  was  broken  short  off,  six  or 
eight  feet  from  the  deck,  and  lay^  over 
the  side,  entangled  in  a  maze  of  sail  and 
rigging ;  and  au  that  ruin,  as  the  ship 
rolled  and  beat,  — which  she  did  with- 
out a  moment's  pause,  and  with  a  vio- 
lence quite  inconceivable,  —  beat  the 
side  as  if  it  would  stave  it  in.  Some 
efforts  were  even  then  being  made  to 
cut  this  portion  of  the  wreck  away  ;  for, 
as  the  ship,  which  was  broadside  on, 
turned  towards  us  in  her  rolling,  I  plain- 
ly descried  her  people  at  work  wfth 
axes,  especially  one  active  figure  with 
long  cuning  hair,  conspicuous  among 
the  rest  6ut  a  great  cry,  which  was 
audible  even  above  the  wind  and  water, 
rose  from  the  shore  at  this  moment ; 
the  sea,  sweeping  over  the  rolling  wreck, 
made  a  clean  breach,  and  carried  men, 
spars,  casks,  planks,  bulwarks,  heaps  of 
such  toys,  into  the  boiling  surge. 

The  second  mast  was  yet  standing, 
with  the  rags  of  a  rent  sail,  and  a  wild 
confusion  of  broken  cordage  flapping  to 
and  fro.    The  ship  had  struck  once,  the 


and  then  lifted  in  and  struck  asam.  I 
understood  him  to  add  that  she  was 
parting  antidships,  and  I  could  readily 
suppose  so,  for  the  rolling  and  beating 
were  too  tremendous  for  any  human 
work  to  suffer  long.  As  he  spoke,  there 
was  another  great  cry  of  pity  from  the 
beach ;  four  men  arose  with  the  wreck 
out  of  the  deep,  clinging  to  the  rigging 
of  the  remainmg  mast ;  uppermost,  the 
active  figure  with  the  curling  hair. 

There  was  a  bell  on  board;  and  as 
the  ship  rolled  and  dashed,  like  a  des- 
perate creature  driven  mad,  now  show- 
ing us  the  whole  sweep  of  her  deck,  as 
she  turned  on  her  beam-ends  towards 
the  shore,  now  nothing  but  her  keel,  as 
she  sprung  wildly  over  and  turned 
towards  the  sea,  the  bell  rang ;  and  its 
sound,  the  knell  of  those  unhappy  men, 
was  borne  towards  us  on  the  wind. 
Again  we  lost  her,  and  again  she  rose. 
Two  men  were  gone.  The  agony  on 
shore  increased.  Men  groaned,  and 
clasped  their  handa»;  women  shrieked, 
and  turned  away  their  faces.  Some  ran 
wildly  up  and  down  along  the  beach, 
crying  for  help  where  no  help  could  be. 
I  found  myself  one  of  these,  fi:antically 
imploring  a  knot  of  sailors  whom  1 
knew,  not  to  let  those  two  lost  creatures 
perish  before  our  eyes. 

They  were  making  out  to  me  in  an 
agitated  way — I  don't  know  how,  for 
the  little  I  could  hear  I  was  scarcely 
composed  enough  to  understand  —  that 
the  life-boat  had  been  bravely  manned 
an  hour  ago,  and  could  do  nothing ; 
and  that  as  no  man  would  be  so  des- 
perate as  to  attempt  to  wade  oflF  with  a 
rope,  and  establish  a  communication 
wi^h  the  shore,  there  was  nothing  left 
to  try ;  when  I  noticed  that  some  new 
sensation  moved  the  people  on  the 
beach,  and  saw  them  part,  and  Ham 
come  breaking  through  them  to  the  front. 

I  ran  to  him  —  as  well  as  1  know,  to 
repeat  my  appeal  for  help.  But,  dis- 
tracted thou^  I  was,  by  a  sight  so  new 
to  me  andlerrible,  the  determination  in 
his  face,  and  his  look  out  to  sea,  —  ex- 
actly the  same  look  as  I  remembered  in 
connection  with  the  morning  after  Emi- 
ly's flight,  —  awoke  me  to  a  knowledge 
of  his  danger.    I  held  him  back  with 


whom  I  had  been  speakmg,  not  to  lis- 
ten to  him,  not  to  do  murder,  not  to  let 
him  stir  from  off  that  sand  1 

Another  cry  arose  en  shcn-e ;  and, 
looking  to  the  wreck,  we  saw  the  cruel 
sail,  with  blow  on  blow,  beat  off  the 
lower  of  the  two  men,  and  fly  up  in  tri- 
umph round  the  active  figure  left  alone 
upon  the  mast 

Against  such  a  sight,  and  against  Buch 
determination  as  that  of  the  calmly  dea- 
perate  man  who  was  already  accustomed 
to  lead  lialf  the  people  present,  I  might 
as  hopefully  have  entreated  the  wind. 
••  Mas'r  Davy,"  he  said,  cheerily  ^!asp- 
ing  me  by  both  hands,  "  if  my  tune  is 
come,  't  is  come.  If 't  ain't,  1  '11  bide  it 
Lord  above  bless  you,  and  bless  all  ! 
Mates,  make  me  ready  I  I  'm  a  going 
ofTl" 

I  was  swept  away,  but  not  unkindly, 
to  some  distance,  where  the  people 
around  me  made  me  stay  ;  urging,  as  I 
confusedly  perceived,  that  he  was  b«nt 
on  going,  with  help  or  without,  and  that 
I  should  endanger  the  precautions  for 
his  safety  by  troubling  those  with  wlKfln 
they  rested.  I  don't  know  what  I  an- 
swered, or  what  they  rejoin»i ;  but  I 
saw  hurry  on  the  beach,  and  men  nm- 
ning  with  ropes  fh)m  a  capstan  that  wjis 
there,  and  penetrating  into  a  circle  of 
figures  that  nid  him  fi-om  me-  Then  I 
saw  him  standing  alone,  in  a  seaman's 
frock  and  trousers^  a  rope  in  his  hand, 
or  slung  to  his  wnst,  another  round  his 
body,  and  several  of  the  best  men  hold- 
ing at  a  little  distance  to  the  latter, 
which  he  laid  out  himself,  dack  upcn 
the  shore,  at  his  feet 

The  wreck,  even  to  my  unpractised 
eye,  was  breaking  u|}.  I  saw  that  site 
was  parting  in  the  middle,  and  that  the 
life  of  the  solitary  man  upon  the  mast 
hung  by  a  thread.  Still,  he  dung  to  it. 
He  nad  a  singular  red  cap  on,  —  not 
like  a  sailor's  cap,  but  of  a  finer  color ; 
and  as  the  few  yielding  planks  between 
him  and  destruction  rolled  and  bulged, 
and  his  anticipative  death-knell  runs, 
he  was  seen  by  all  of  us  to  wave  it.  I 
saw  him  do  it  now,  and  thought  I  was 
going  distracted,  when  his  action  brought 
an  old  remembrance  to  my  mind  m  a 
once  dear  friend. 
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Ham  'watched  the  sea,  SUmding  alone, 
with  the  silence  of  suspended  breath 
behind  him,  and  the  storm  before,  until 
there  was  a  great  retiring  wave,  when, 
with  a  backward  glance  at  those  who 
held  the  rope  which  was  made  fast 
round  his  body,  he  dashed  in  after  it, 
and  in  a  moment  was  buffeting  with  the 
water ;  rising  with  the  hills,  fsuling  witli 
the  valleys,  lost  beneath  the  foam; 
then  drawn  again  to  land.  They  hauled 
in  hastily. 

He  was  hurt.  I  saw  blood  on  his 
face,  from  where  I  stood ;  but  he  took 
no  thought  -of  that.  He  seemed  hur- 
riedly to  ^ve  them  some  directions  for 
leavine  him  xpore  fre^  -»  or  so  I  judged 
from  the  motion  of  his  arm,  — and  was 
gone  as  before. 

And  now  he  made  for  the  wreck,  ris- 
ing with  the  hills,  falling  with  the  val- 
leys, lost  beneath  the  rugged  foam, 
borne  in  towards  the  shore,  borne  on 
towards  the  ship,  striving  hard  and 
valiantly.  The  distance  was  nothing, 
but  the  power  of  the  sea  and  wind  made 
the  strife  deadly.  At  length  he  neared 
the  wreck.  He  was  so  near,  that  with 
one  more  of  his  vigorous  strokes  he 
would  be  din^n^  to  it,  -*-when  a  hi^h, 
green,  vast  hillside  of  water,  moving 
on  shoreward,  from  beyond  the  ship,  he 
seemed  to  leap  up  into  it  with  a  mighty 
bound,  and  the  ship  was  gone  I 

Some  eddying  fragroenta  I  saw  in  the 
sea,  as  if  a  mere  cask  had  been  broken, 
in  running  to  the  spot  where  they  were 
haulingin.  Consternation  was  in  every 
face.  They  drew  him  to  my  very  feet  — 
insensible— dead.  He  was  carried  to 
the  nearest  house  ;  and,  no  one  prevent- 
ing roe  now,  I  remained  near  him,  busy, 
while  every  means  of  restoration  were 
tried  ;  but  he  had  been  beaten  to  death 
by  the  great  wave,  and  his  generous 
heart  was  stilled  forever. 

As  I  sat  beside  the  bed,  when  hope 
was  abandoned  and  all  was  done,  a  fish- 
erman, who  had  known  me  when  Emily 
and  I  were  children,  and  ever  since, 
whispered  my  name  at  the  door. 

"  Sir,"  sfiid  he,  with  tears  starting  to 
his  weather-beaten  face,  which,  with 
his  trembling  lips,  was  ashy  pale,  "  will 
you  come  over  yonder  ? " 

The  old  remembrance  that  had  been 


recalled  to  ue,^  was  m  his  look.  I  asked 
him,  terror-stricken,  leaning  on  the  arm 
he  held  out  to  support  me,  —      ^ 

"  Has  a  body  come  ashore  ?  " 

He  said,  "  Yes." 

'*  Do  I  know  it  ? "  I  asked  then. 

He  answered  nothing. 

But  he  led  me  to  the  shore.  And  on 
that  part  of  it  where  she  and  I  had 
looked  for  shells,  two  children,  —  on 
that  part  of  it  where  some  lighter  frag- 
ments of  the  old  boat,  blown  down  last 
night,  had  been  scattered  by  the  wind, 
— among  the  ruins  of  the  home  he  had 
wronged,  —  I  saw  him  lying  with  his 
head  upon  his  arm,  as  I  had  ofien  seen 
him  lie  at  school 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

THS  KBW  WOUND,   AND  THS  OLD. 

No  need,  O  Steerforth,  to  have  said, 
when  we  last  spoke  together,  in  that 
hour  which  I  so  little  deemed  to  be  our 
parting-hour, — no  need  to  have  said, 
'•  Think  of  me  at  my  best  I "  I  had 
done  that  ever;  and  could  I  change 
now,  looking  on  this  sight  1 

They  brought  a  hand-bier,  and  laid 
him  on  it,  and  covered  him  with  a  flag, 
and  took  him  up  and  bore  him  on  to- 
wards the  houses.  All  the  men  who 
carried  him  had  known  him,  and  gone 
sailing  with  him,  and  seen  him  meny 
and  bold.  Thev  carried  him  Uirougn 
the  wild  roar,  a  hush  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  tumult ;  and  took  him  to  the  pot- 
tage where  Death  was  already. 

But  when  they  set  the  bier  down  on 
the  threshold,  they  looked  at  one 
another,  and  at  me,  and  whispered. 
I  knew  why.  They  felt  as  if  it  were 
not  right  to  lay  him  down  in  the  same 
quiet  room. 

We  went  into  the  town,  and  took  our 
burden  to  the  inn.  So  soon  as  I  could 
at  all  collect  my  thoughts,  I  sent  for 
Joram,  and  begged  him  to  provide  me 
a  conveyance  m  which  it  could  be 
got  to  tiondon  in  the  night.  I  knew 
that  the  care  of  it,  and  the  hard  dutypf 
preparing  his  mother  to  receive  it,  could 
only  rest  with  me ;  and  I  wa*  awdovs 


could. 

I  chose  the  night  for  the  journey, 
that  there  might  be  less  curiosity  when 
I  left  the  town.  But  although  it  was 
nearly  midnight  when  I  came  out  of  the 
yard  in  a  chaise,  followed  by  what  I 
had  in  charge,  there  were  many  people 
waiting.  At  intervals,  along  the  town, 
and  even  a  little  way  out  upon  the  road, 
I  saw  more ;  but  at  length  only  the 
bleak  night  and  the  open  country  were 
around  me,  and  the  ashes  of  my  youth- 
ful friendship. 

Upon  a  mellow  autumn  day,  about 
noon,  when  the  ground  was  perfumed 
by  fallen  leaves,  and  many  more,  in 
beautiful  tints  of  yellow,  red,  and  brownt 
yet  hung  upon  the  trees,  through  which 
the  sun  was  shining,  I  arrived  at  High- 
gate.  I  walked  the  last  mile,  thinking 
as  I  went  along,  of  what  I  had  to  do  ; 
and  lefl  the  carriage  that  had  followed 
me  all  through  the  night,  awaiting 
orders  to  advance. 

The  house,  when  I  came  up  to  it, 
looked  just  the  same.  Not  a  bund  was 
raised;  no  sign  of  life  was  in  the  dull 
paved  court,  with  its  covered  way  lead- 
ing to  the  disused  door.  The  wind  had 
quite  gone  down,  and  nothing  moved. 

I  had  not,  at  first,  the  courage  to  ring 
at  the  gate ;  and  when  I  did  ring,  my 
errand  seemed  to  me  to  be  expressed  in 
the  very  sound  of  the  bell.  The  little 
parlor-maid  came  out,  with  the  key  in 
her  hand ;  and  looking  earnestly  at  me 
as  she  unlocked  the  gate,  said,  — 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  Are  you 
ill?" 

"  I  have  been  much  agitated,  and  am 
fetigued." 

"Is  anything  the  matter,  sir?  —  Mr. 
James  ?  —  " 

"  Hush  I "  said  I.  "  Yes,  something 
has  happened,  that  I  have  to  break  to 
Mrs.  Steerforth.     She  is  at  home  ?  " 

The  girl  anxiously  replied  that  her 
mistress  was  very  seldom  out  now,  even 
in  a  carriage ;  that  she  kept  her  room  ; 
that  she  saw  no  company,  but  would  see 
me.  Her  mistress  was  up,  she  said, 
and  Miss  Dartle  was  with  her  What 
message  should  she  take  up  stairs  ? 

Giving  her  a  strict  charge  to  be  care- 
fid  of  her  manner,  and  omy  to  cany  in 


in  the  drawing-room  (which  we  had 
now  reached)  until  she  should  come 
back.  Its  former  pleasant  air  of  occu- 
pation was  gone,  and  the  shutters  were 
half  closed.  The  harp  had  not  been 
used  for  many  and  many  a  day.  His 
picture,  as  a  b6y,  was  there.  The  cab- 
inet in  which  his  mother  had  kept  his 
letters  was  there.  I  wondered  if  she 
ever  read  them  now  ;  if  she  would  ever 
read  them  more  1 

The  house  was  so  still  that  I  heard 
the  girl's  light  step  up  stairs.  On  her 
return,  she  brought  a  message,  to  the 
effect  that  Mrs.  Steerforth  was  an  inva- 
lid and  could  not  come  down  ;  but  that, 
if  I  would  excuse  her  being  in  her 
chamber,  she  would  be  glad  to  see  me. 
In  a  few  moments  I  stood  before  her. 

She  was  in  his  room  ;  not  in  her  own. 
I  felt,  of  course,  that  she  had  taken  to 
occupy  it,  in  remembrance  of  him  ;  and 
that  the  many  tokens  of  his  old  sports 
and  accomplishments  bv  which  she  was 
surrounded  remained  there,  just  as  he 
had  lefl  them,  for  the  same  reason. 
She  murmured,  however,  in  her  recep- 
tion of  me,  that  she  was  out  of  her  own 
chamber  because  its  aspect  was  un- 
suited  to  her  infirmity ;  and  with  her 
stately  look  repelled  the  least  suspicion 
of  the  truth. 

At  her  chair,  as  usual,  was  Rosa 
Dartle.  From  the  first  moment  of  her 
dark  eyes  resting  on  me,  I  saw  she 
knew  I  was  the  bearer  of  evil  tidings. 
The  scar  sprung  into  view  that  instant. 
She  withdrew  herself  a  step  behind  the 
chair,  to  keep  her  own  face  out  of  Mrs. 
Steerforth's  observation,  and  scruti- 
nized me  with  a  piercing  gaxe  that  never 
faltered,  never  shrunk. 

*'  I  am  sorry  to  observe  you  afe  in 
mourning,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Steerforth. 

"  I  am  unhappily  a  widower,"  said  I. 

"You  are  very  young  to  know  so 
great  a  loss,"  she  returned.  "  I  am 
grieved  to  hear  it  I  am  grieved  to  hear 
It     I  hope  Time  will  be  good  to  you." 

"I  hope  Time,"  said  I,  lookine  at 
her,  "  will  be  good  to  all  of  us.  Dear 
Mrs.  Steerforth,  we  must  all  trust  to 
that,  in  our  heaviest  misfortunes." 

The  earnestness  of  my  manner,  and 
the  tears  in  my  eyes,  alarmed  ber.    The 
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whole  course  of  her  thoughts  appeared 
to  stop,  and  change. 

I  tried  to  command  my  voice  in  gently 
saying  his  name,  but  it  trembled.  She 
.repeated  it  to  herself,  two  or  three 
times,  in  a  low  tone.  Then*  address- 
ing me,  she  said,  with  enforced  calm- 
ness,— 

"  My  son  is  ill." 

"Very  ilL" 

"  You  have  seen  him  ?  " 

"  I  have." 

"  Are  you  reconciled  ?  " 

I  could  not  say  Yes,  I  could  not  say 
No.  She  slightly  turned  her  head  to- 
wards the  spot  where  Rosa  Dartle  had 
been  standing  at  her  elbow,  and  in  that 
moment  I  said,  by  the  motion  of  my 
lips,  to  Rosa,  "  Dead  1 " 

That  Mrs.  Steerforth  might  not  be 
induced  to  look  behind  her,  and  read, 
plainly  written,  what  she  vras  not  yet 
prepared  to  know,  I  met  her  look 
quickly;  but  I  had  seen  Rosa  Dartle 
throw  her  hands  up  in  the  air  with 
vehemence  of  despair  and  honror,  and 
then  clasp  them  on  her  ^e. 

The  handsome  lady  —  so  like,  O  so 
like  1  —  regarded  me  with  a  fixed  look, 
and  put  her  hand  to  her  forehead.  I 
besought  her  to  be  calm,  and  prepare 
herself  to  bear  what  I  had  to  tell;  but 
I  should  rather  have  entreated  her  to 
weep,  for  she  sat  like  a  stone  figure. 

"When  I  was  last  here,"  I  feltered, 
"  Miss  Dartle  told  me  he  was  sailing 
here  and  there.  The  night  before  last 
was  a  dreadful  one  at  sea.  If  he  were 
at  sea  that  night,  and  near  a  dangerous 
coast,  as  it  is  said  he  was ;  and  if  the 
vessel  that  was  seen  should  really  be 
the  ship  which  —  " 

"  Rosa ! "  said  Mrs.  Steerforth,  **  come 
to  me  I " 

She  canoe,  but  with  no  sympathy  or 
gentleness.  Her  eyes  gleamed  like  fire 
as  she  confronted  his  mother,  and  broke 
into  a  frightfiil  laugh. 

"  Now,^'  she  said,  **  is  your  pride 
appeased,  you  madwoman?  Now  has 
he  made  atonement  to  you  —  with  his 
life  I    Do  you  hear  ?  —  His  life  !  " 

Mrs.  Steerforth,  fiiUen  back  stiffly  in 
her  chair,  and  making  no  sound  but  a 
moan,  cast  her  eye«  upon  her  with  a 
wide  stare. 


"Ay!"  cried  Rosa,  smiting  herself 
passionately  on  the  breast,  "look  at 
me  1  Moan,  and  groan,  and  look  at 
me  I  Look  here  !  "  striking  the  scar, 
"  at  your  dead  child's  handiwork  I  " 

The  moan  the  mother  uttered  fi'om 
time  to  time  went  to  my  heart.  Always 
the  same.  Always  inarticulate  and 
stifled.  Always  accompanied  with  an 
incapable  motion  of  the  head,  but  with 
no  change  of  face.  Always  proceeding 
firom  a  ngid  mouth  and  closed  teeth,  as 
if  the  jaw  were  locked  and  the  face  fro- 
zen up  in  pain. 

"Do  you  remember  when  he  did 
this  ? "  she  proceeded.  "  Do  you  re- 
member when,  in  his  inheritance  of 
your  nature,  and  in  your  pampering  of 
his  pride  and  passion,  he  did  this,  and 
disfigured  me  for  life?  Look  at  me, 
marked  until  I  die  with  his  high  dis- 
pleasure ;  and  moan  and  groan  for  what 
you  made  him  1 " 

"Miss  Dartle,"  I  entreated  her. 
"For  Heaven's  sake  —  " 

"  I  will  speak !"  she  said,  turning 
on  me  with  her  lightning  eyes.  "  Be 
silent,  you  I  Look  at  me,  I  say,  proud 
mother  of  a  proud  false  son  1  Moan 
for  your  nurture  of  him,  moan  for  your 
corruption  of  him,  moan  for  your  loss 
of  him,  moan  for  mine  !  " 

She  clenched  her  hand,  and  trembled 
through  her  spare  worn  figure,  as  if  her 
passion  were  killing  her  by  inches. 

"  You  resent  his  self-will ! "  she  ex- 
claimed. "  You,  injured  by  his  haugh- 
ty temper  I  You,  wno  opposed  to  both, 
when  your  hair  was  gray,  the  qualities 
which  made  both  when  you  gave  him 
birth  1  You,  who  fi-om  his  cradle  reared 
him  to  be  what  he  was,  and  stunted 
what  he  should  have  been  I  Are  you  re- 
warded, ncw^  foryour  years  of  trouble?" 

"  O  Miss  Dartle,  shame  !  O  cruel !  " 

"  I  tell  you,"  she  returned,  "  I  will 
speak  to  ner.  No  power  on  earth 
should  st(^  me,  while  I  was  standing 
here  1    Have  I   been  silent  all  these 

{rears,  and  shall  I  not  speak  now?  I 
oved  him  better  than  you  ever  loved 
him  I "  turning  on  her  fiercely.  "  I 
could  have  loved  him,  and  a^ed  no 
return.  If  I  had  been  his  wife,  I  could 
have  been  the  slave  of  his  caprices  for 
a  word  df  love  a  year.     I  should  have 


You  were  exacting,  proud,  punctilious, 
selfish.  My  love  would  have  been  de- 
voted,—  would  have  trod  your  paltry 
whimpering  under  foot ! " 

With  flashing  eyes,  she  stamped  upon 
the  ground  as  it  she  actually  did  it. 

"  Look  here  1 "  she  said,  striking  the 
scar  again,  with  a  relentless  hand. 
**  When  he  grew  into  the  better  under- 
standing of  what  he  had  done,  he  saw 
it,  and  repented  of  it !  I  could  sing  to 
him,  and  talk  to  him,  and  show  the  ardor 
that  I  felt  in  all  he  did,  and  attain  with 
labor  to  such  knowledge  as  most  inter- 
ested him ;  and  I  attracted  him.  When 
he  was  freshest  and  truest,  he  loved  nte. 
Yes,  he  did  1  Many  a  time,  when  you 
were  put  off  with  a  slight  word,  he  nas 
taken  Me  to  his  heart ! " 

She  said  it  with  a  taunting  pride  in  the 
midst  of  her  fi-enzy,  —  for  it  was  little 
less,  —yet  with  an  eager  remembrance 
of  it,  in  which  the  smouldering  embers 
of  a  gentler  feeling  kindled  for  the  mo- 
ment. 

"  I  descended  —  as  I  might  have 
known  I  should,  but  that  he  mscinated 
me  with  his  boyish  courtship — into  a 
doll,  a  trifle  for  the  occupation  of  an  idle 
hour,  to  be  dropped,  and  taken  up,  and 
trifled  with  as  the  inconstant  humor 
took  him.  When  he  grew  weary,  I 
grew  weary.  As  his  fancy  died  out,  I 
would  no  more  have  tried  to  strengthen 
any  power  I  had,  than  I  would  have 
married  him  on  his  being  forced  to  take 
me  for  his  wife.  We  fell  away  from  one 
another  without  a  word.  Perhaps  you 
saw  it,  and  were  not  sorry.  Since  then, 
I  have  been  a  mere  disfigtired  piece  of 
furniture  between  you  both  ;  having  no 
eyes,  no  ears,  no  feelings,  no  remem- 
brances. Moan  ?  Moan  for  what  you 
made  him ;  not  for  your  love.  I  tell 
you  that  the  time  was,  when  I  loved 
him  better  than  you  ever  did  ! " 

She  stood  with  her  bright  angry  eyes 
confronting  the  wide  stare,  and  the  set 
fece ;  and  softened  no  more,  when  the 
moaning  was  repeated,  than  if  the  &ce 
had  been  apicture. 

"Miss  Dartle,"  said  I,  "if  you  can 
be  so  obdurate  as  not  to  feel  for  this 
afflicted  mother— " 

"Who  feds  for  me? "she  sharply 


her  moan  for  the  harvest  that  she  reaps 
to-day  I " 

"  And  if  his  faults  —  "I  began. 

"  Faults  !  "  she  cried,  bursting  into 
passionate  tears.  "  Who  dares  malign 
nim?  He  had  a  soul  worth  millions  of 
the  friends  to  whom  he  stooped  I " 

"  No  one  can  have  loved  him  better, 
no  one  can  hold  him  in  dearer  remem- 
brsmce,  than  I,"  I  replied.  "  I  meant 
to  say,  if  you  have  no  compassion  for 
his  mother ;  or  if  his  faults  —  you  have 
been  bitter  on  them  —  " 

"  It 's  false,"  she  cried,  tearing  her 
black  hair ;  "  I  loved  him  1 " 

"  —  Cannot,"  I  went  on,  "be  ban- 
ished from  your  remembrance,  in  such 
an  hour ;  look  at  that  figure,  even  as 
one  you  have  never  seen  before,  and  ren- 
der It  some  help  1  '* 

All  this  time,  the  figure  was  un- 
changed, and  looked  unchangeable. 
Motionless,  rigid,  staring  ;  moaning  in 
the  same  dumb  way  from  time  to  time, 
with  the  same  helpless  motion  of  the 
head  ;  but  giving  no  other  sign  of  life. 
Miss  Dartle  suddenly  kneeled  down 
before  it,  and  began  to  loosen  the  dress. 

"  A  curse  upon  you  I "  she  said,  look- 
ing round  at  me,  with  a  mingled  ex- 
pression of  rage  and  grief.  "  It  was  fn 
an  evil  horn-  that  you  ever  came  liere  I 
A  curse  upon  you  !    Go  1 " 

After  passing  out  of  the  room,  I  hur- 
ried back  to  ring  the  bell,  the  sooner  to 
alarm  the  servants.  She  had  then  ta- 
ken the  impassive  figure  in  her  arms, 
and,  still  upon  her  knees,  was  weeping 
over  it,  kissing  it,  calling  to  it,  roclcing 
it  to  and  firo  upon  her  bosom  like  a 
child,  and  trying  every  tender  means  to 
rouse  the  dormant  senses.  No  longer 
afraid  of  leaving  her,  I  noiselessly  turned 
back  again  ;  and  alarmed  the  house  as 
I  went  out. 

Later  in  the  day,  I  returned,  and  we 
laid  him  in  his  mother's  room.  She 
was  iust  the  same,  they  told  me ;  Miss 
Dartle  never  left  her ;  doctors  were  in 
attendance ;  many  things  had  been 
tried  ;  but  she  lay  like  a  statue,  except 
for  the  low  sound  now  and  then. 

I  went  through  the  <hreary  house  and 
darkened  the  windows.  The  windows 
of  the  chamber  where  he  lay  I  dark- 
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ened  last  I  lifted  up  the  leaden  hand» 
and  held  it  to  my  heart;  and  all  the 
world  seemed  death  and  sUence,  broken 
only  by  his  mother's  moaning. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

THE  BMIGSANTS. 

One  thing  more  I  had  to  do,  before 
yielding  myself  to  the  shock  of  these 
emotions.  It  was,  to  conceal  what  had 
occurred  firom  those  who  were  goin^; 
away;  and  to  dismiss  them  on  their 
voyage  in  happy  ignorance.  In  this, 
no  time  was  to  be  lost. 

I  took  Mr.  Micawber  aside  that  same 
night,  and  confided  to  him  the  task  of 
standing  between  Mr.  Peggotty  and  in- 
telligence of  the  late  catastrophe.  He 
zealously  undertook  to  do  so,  and  to  in- 
tercept any  newspaper  through  which  it 
might,  without  sucn  precautions,  reach 
him. 

"  If  it  penetrates  to  him,  sir,"  said 
Mr.  Micawber,  striking  himself  on  the 
breast,  "it  shall  first  pass  through  this 
bodvl*\ 

Mr.  Micawber,  I  must  observe,  in  his 
adaptation  of  himself  to  a  new  state  of 
society,  had  acquired  a  bold,  buccaneer- 
ing air,  not  absolutely  lawless,  but  de- 
fensive and  prompt  One  might  have 
supposed,  him  a  child  of  the  wudemess, 
long  accustomed  to  live  out  of  the  con- 
fines of  civilization,  and  about  to  return 
to  his  native  wilds. 

He  had  provided  himself,  among 
other  things,  with  a  complete  suit  of 
oil-skin,  and  a  straw  hat  with  a  very 
low  crown,  pitched  or  calked  on  the  out- 
side. In  this  rough  clothing,  with  a 
common  mariner's  telescope  under  his 
arm,  and  a  shrewd  trick  of  casting  up 
his  eye  at  the  sky  as  looking  out  for 
dirty  weather,  he  was  far  more  nautical, 
after  his  manner,  than  Mr.  Peggotty. 
His  whole  family,  if  I  may  so  express 
it  were  cleared  for  action.  I  found 
Mrs.  Micawber  in  the  closest  and  most 
uncompromising  of  bonnets,  made  fast 
under  the  chin ;  and  in  a  shawl  which 
tied  her  up  (as  I  had  been  tied  up,  when 
my  aunt  first  received  me)  like  a  bun' 


die,  and  was  secured  behind  at  the 
waist,  in  a  strong  knot  Miss  Micaw^ 
ber  I  found  made  snug  for  storrav 
weather,  in  the  same  manner,  witn 
nothing  superfluous  about  her.  Mas- 
ter Micawber  was  hardly  visible  in  a 
Guernsey  shirt,  and  the  shaggiest  suit 
of  slops  I  ever  saw ;  and  the  children 
were  done  up,  like  preserved  meats,  in 
impervious  cases.  Both  Mr.  Micawber 
and  his  eldest  son  wore  their  sleeves 
loosely  turned  back  at  the  wrists,  as 
being  ready  to  lend  a  hand  in  any  di- 
rection, and  to  "  tumble  up,"  or  sing 
out  "  Yeo  —  Heave— Yeo  1 "  on  the 
shortest  notice. 

Thus  Traddles  and  I  found  them  at 
nightfall,  assembled  on  the  wooden 
steps  at  that  time  known  as  Hunger- 
ford  Stairs,  watching  the  departure  of  a 
boat  with  some  ot  their  property  on 
board.  I  had  told  Traddles  of  the  ter- 
rible event  and  it  had  greatly  shocked 
him;  but  tt^ere  could  be  no  doubt  of 
the  kindness  of  keeping  it  a  secret  and 
he  had  come  to  help  me  in  this  last  ser- 
vice. It  was  here  that  I  took  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber aside,  and  received  his  promise. 

The  Micawber  family  were  lodged 
in  a  little,  dirty,  tumble-down  public- 
house,  which  in  those  days  was  close  to 
the  stairs,  and  whose  protruding  wooden 
rooms  overhune  the  nver.  The  family, 
as  emigrants,  oeing  objects  of  some 
interest  in  and  about  Hungerford,  at- 
tracted so  many  beholders,  that  we  were 
glad  to  take  refuge  in  their  room.  It 
was  one  of  the  wooden  chambers  up 
stairs,  with  the  tide  flowing  underneath. 
My  aunt  and  Agnes  were  there,  busily 
making  some  little  extra  comforts,  in 
the  way  of  dress,  for  the  children. 
Peggotty  was  quietly  assisting,  with  the 
oldmsensible  work-box,  yard  measure, 
and  bit  of  wax-candle  before  her,  that 
had  now  outlived  so  much. 
^  It  was  not  easy  to  answer  her  inqui- 
ries ;  still  less  to  whisper  Mr.  Peggotty, 
when  Mr.  Micawber  brought  him  in, 
that  I  had  «ven  the  letter,  and  all  was 
well.  But  I  did  both,  and  made  them 
happy.  If  I  showed  any  trace  of  what 
I  felt  niy  own  sorrows  were  sufficient 
to  account  for  it 

"And  when  docs  the  ship  sail,  Mr. 
Micawber? "  asked  my  aunt 


to  prepare  either  my  aunt  or  his  wife, 
by  degrees,  and  said,  sooner  than  he 
had  expected  yesterday. 

"  The  boat  brought  you  word,  I  sup- 
pose ?  "  said  my  aunt 

**  It  did,  ma'am,"  he  returned. 

"  Well  ? "  said  my  aunt  "  And  she 
sails — " 

"  Madam,*'  he  replied,  "  I  am  in- 
formed that  we  must  positively  be  on 
board  before  seven  to-morrow  morn- 
ing." 

" Heyday  1"  said  my  aunt,  "that's 
soon-  Is  it  a  sea-going  feet,  Mr.  Peg- 
gotty?" 

"  *T  is  so  ma'am.  She  '11  drop  down 
the  river  wth  that  theer  tide.  If  Mas'r 
Davy  and  my  sister  comes  aboard  at 
Gravesen',  arternoon  o*  next  day,  they 
'11  see  the  last  on  us." 

"And  that  we  shall  do,"  said  I,  "  be 
sure ! " 

*•  Until  then,  and  until  w^  are  at  sea," 
observed  Mr.  Micawber,  \K'ith  a  glance 
of  intelligence  at  me,  "Mr.  Peggotty 
and  myself  will  constantly  keep  a  dou- 
ble lookout  together,  on  our  goods  and 
chattels.  Emma,  my  love,"  said  Mr. 
Micawber,  clearing  his  throat  in  his 
magnificent  way,  "my  fnend  Mr. 
Thomas  Traddles  is  so  obliging  as  to 
solicit,  in  my  ear,  that  he  should  have 
the  privilege  of  ordering^ the  ingredients 
necessary  to  the  composition  of  a  mod- 
erate portion  of  that  Beverage  which  is 
peculiarly  associated,  in  our  minds,  with 
the  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England.  I  al- 
lude to-^in  short.  Punch.  Under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  I  should  scruple 
to  entreat  the  indulgence  of  Miss  Trot- 
wood  and  Miss  Wickfield,  but  —  " 

"  I  can  onlv  say  for  myself,"  said  my 
aunt,  "that  t  will  drink  all  happiness 
and  success  to  you,  Mr.  Micawber,  with 
the  utmost  pleasure." 

"  And  I  too ! "  said  Agnes,  with  a 
smile. 

Mr.  Micawber  immediately  descend- 
ed to  the  bar,  where  he  appeared  to  be 
quite  at  home ;  and  in  due  time  re- 
turned with  a  steaming  jug.  I  could 
not  but  observe  that  he  had  been  peel- 
ing the  lemons  with  his  own  clasp-knife, 
which,  as  became  the  knife  of  a  practi- 
cal settl^  was  about  a  foot  long ;  and 


tentation,  on  the  sleeve  of  his    coat. 
Mrs.  Micawber  and  the  two  elder  niem-> 
bers  of  the  family  I  now  found   to   I>e 
provided  with  similar  formidable  instru- 
ments, while  every  child  had  its  own. 
wooden  spoon  attached  to  its  body  by  a 
strong  line.     In  a  similar  anticipation 
of  life  afloat,  and  in  the  Bush,  Mr.  AdCi- 
cawber,  instead  of  helping  Mrs.  Micavir- 
ber  and  his  eldest  son  and  daughter  to 
punch,  in  wine-glasses,  which  he  might 
easily  have  done,  for  there  was  a  shelf^ 
ful  in  the  room,  served  it  out  to  them 
in  a  series  of  villanous  little  tin  pots  ; 
and  I  never  saw  him  emoy  anything^  so 
much  as  drinking  out  of  his  own  partic- 
ular  pint  pot,  and  putting  it  in  his  pocket 
at  the  dose  of  the  evening. 

"The  luxuries  of  the  old  country," 
said  Mr.  Micawber,  with  an  intense 
satisfaction  in  their  renoimcement,  *'  we 
abandon.  The  denizens  of  the  forest 
cannot,  of  course,  expect  to  participate 
in  the  refinements  of  the  land  of  the 
Free!" 

Here  a  boy  came  in  to  say  that  Mr, 
Micawber  was  wanted  down  stairs. 

"  I  have  a  presentiment,"  said  Mrs. 
Micawber,  setting  down  her  tin  pot, 
"  that  it  is  a  member  of  my  family  1 " 

"  If  so,  my  dear,"  observed  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber, with  his  usual  suddenness  of 
warmth  on  that  subject,  "  as  the  member 
of  your  family — whoever  he,  she,  or  it 
may  be  —  has  kept  us  waiting  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  perhaps  the  Member 
may  now  wait  my  convenience." 

"Micawber,"  said  his  wife,  in  a  low 
tone,  "  at  such  a  time  as  this —  " 

" '  It  is  not  meet,' "  said  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber, rising,  "  *  that  eyery  nice  offence 
should  bear  its  comment ! '  Emma,  I 
stand  reproved." 

"The  loss,  Micawberj"  observed  his 
wife,  "  has  been  my  family's,  not  yours. 
If  my  family  are  at  length  sensible  of 
the  aeprivation  to  which  their  own  con- 
duct has,  in  the  past,  exposed  them, 
and  now  desire  to  extend  the  hand  of 
fellowship,  let  it  not  be  repulsed." 

"  My  dear,"  he  returned,  "  so  be  it  I " 

"  If  not  for^  their  sakes,  for  mine, 
Micawber,"  said  his  wife. 

"Emma,"  he  returned,  "that  view 
of  the  question  is,  at  such  a  moment, 
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irresistible.  I  cannot,  even  now,  dis- 
tinctly pledge  myself  to  fall  upon  your 
femily*s  neck ;  but  the  member  of  your 
family,  who  is  now  in  attendance,  shall 
have  no  genial  warmth  frozen  by  me." 

Mr.  Micawber  withdrew,  and  was 
absent  some  little  time,  in  the  course  of 
which  Mrs.  Micawber  was  not  wholly  free 
from  an  apprehension  that  words  might 
have  arisen  between  him  and  the  Mem- 
ber. At  length  the  same  boy  reap- 
peared, and  presented  me  with  a  note 
written  in  pencil,  and  headed,  in  a  legal 
manner,  "Heep  v.  Micawber."  From 
this  document  I  learned  that  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber, being  again  arrested,  was  in  a 
final  paroxysm  of  despair  ;  and  that  he 
begged  me  to  send  him  his  knife  and 
pint  pot,  by  bearer,  as  they  might  prove 
serviceable  during  the  brief  remamder 
of  his  existence,  in  jail.    He  also  re- 

?uested,  as  a  last  act  of  friendship,  that 
would  see  his  family  to  the  Parish 
Workhouse,  and  forget  that  such  a  Be- 
ing ever  lived. 

Of  course  I  answered  this  note  by 
going  down  with  the  boy  to  pay  the 
money,  where  I  found  Mr.  Micawber 
sitting  in  a  comer,  looking  darkly  at 
the  Sneriff's  Officer  who  had  effected 
the  capture.  On  his  release,  he  em- 
braced me  with  the  utmost  fervor ;  and 
made  an  entry  of  the  transaction  in  his 
pocket-book,  —  being  very  particular,  I 
recollect,  about  a  halfpenny  I  inadver- 
tently omitted  from  my  statement  of  the 
total. 

This  momentous  pocket-book  was  a 
timely  reminder  to  him  of  another  trans- 
action. On  our  return  to  the  room  up 
stairs  (where  he  accounted  for  his  ab- 
sence by  saying  that  it  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  circumstances  over  which  he 
had  no  control),  he  took  out  of  it  a  lai^e 
sheet  of  paper,  folded  small,  and  quite 
covered  with  long  sums,  carefully 
worked.  From  the  glimpse  I  had  of 
them,  I  should  say  that  I  never  saw 
such  sums  out  of  a  school  ciphering- 
book.  These,  it  seemed,  were  calcula- 
tions of  compound  interest  on  what  he 
called  "the  principal  amount  of  forty- 
one,  ten,  eleven  and  a  half,"  for  various 
periods.  Af^er  a  careful  consideration 
of  these,  and  an  elaborate  estimate  of  his 
resources,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 


to  select  that^  sum  which  represented 
the  amount  with  compound  interest  to 
two  years,  fifteen  calendar  months,  and 
fourteen  days,  from  that  date.  For  this 
he  had  drawn  a  note-of-hand  with  great 
neatness,  which  he  handed  over  to 
Traddles  on  the  spot,  a  discharge  of  his 
debt  in  full  (as  between  man  and  man), 
with  many  acknowledgments. 

"  I  have  still  a  presentiment,"  said 
Mrs.  Micawber,  pensively  shaking  her 
head,  "that  my  family  will  appear  on 
board,  before  we  finally  depart." 

Mr.    Micawber    evidently    had    his 

gresentiment  on  the  subject  too,  but 
e  put  it  in  his  tin  pot  and  swallowed 
it. 

"  If  you  have  any  opportunity  of  send- 
ing letters  home,  on  your  passage,  Mrs. 
Micawber,"  said  my  aunt,  "you  must 
let  us  hear  from  you^you  know." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Trotwood,"  she  re- 
plied, "I  shall  only  be  too  happy  to 
think  that  any  one  expects  to  near 
from  us.  I -shall  not  fail  to  correspond. 
Mr.  Copperfield,  I  trust,  as  an  old  and 
familiar  friend,  will  not  object  to  receive 
occasional  intelligence,  himself,  from  one 
who  knew  him  when  the  twins  were  yet 
unconscious  ?  " 

I  said  that  I  should  hope  to  hear, 
whenever  she  had  an  opportunity  of 
writing. 

"  Please  Heaven,  there  will  be  inany 
such  opportunities,"  said  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber. "  The  ocean,  in  these  times,  is  a 
Eerfect  fleet  of  ships ;  and  we  ^an  hardly 
111  to  encounter  many,  in  running  over. 
It  is  merely  crossing, **  said  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber, trifling  with  his  eye-glass,  —  '*  mere- 
ly crossing.  The  distance  is  quite  im- 
aginary." « 

I  think  now  how  odd  it  was,  but  how 
wonderfully  like  Mr.  Micawber,  that, 
when  he  went  from  London  to  Canter- 
bury, he  should  have  talked  as  if  he 
were  going  to  the  farthest  limits  of  the 
earth,  and  when  he  went  from  England 
to  Australia,  as  if  he  were  going  for  a 
little  trip  across  the  ChanneL 
'  "On  the  voyage  I  shall  endeavor," 
said  Mr.  Micawber,  "  occasionally  to 
spin  them  a  yam  ;  and  the  melody  of 
my  son  Wilkins  wDl,  I  trust,  be  accept- 
able at  the  galley-fire.  When  Mrs. 
Micawber  has  her  sea-legs  on  —  an  ex- 
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prcssion  in  which  I  hope  there  is  no 
conventional  impropncty — she  will 
give  them,  I  dare  say,  Little  Tafflin. 
Porpoises  and  dolphins.  I  believe,  will 
be  frequently  observed  athwart  our 
Bows,  aiid  either  on  the  Starboard  or 
the  Larboard  Quarter,  objects  of  inter- 
est will  be  continually  descried.  In 
short,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  with  the 
old  eenteel  air,  "the  probability  is.  all 
will  be  found  so  exciting  alow  and  aloft, 
that  when  the  look-out,  stationed  in  the 
maintop,  cries  Land-ho !  we  shall  be 
very  considerably  astonished." 

With  that  he  flourished  oflF  the  con- 
tents of  his  little  tin  pot,  as  if  he  had 
made  the  voyage,  and  had  passed  a  first- 
class  examination  before  the  highest 
naval  authorities. 

"What  /  chiefly  hope,  my  dear  Mr. 
Copperfield,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  "is, 
that  in  some  branches  of  our  femily  we 
may  live  again  in  the  old  country.  Do 
not  frown,  Micawber  I  I  do  not  now 
refer  to  my  own  family,  but  to  our 
children's  children.  However  vigorous 
the  sapling,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber, 
shaking  her  head,  "  I  cannot  forget  the 
parent-tree ;  and  when  our  race  attains 
to  eminence  and  fortune,  I  own  I  should 
wish  that  fortune  to  flow  into  the  coflfers 
of  Britannia." 

"My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Micawber, 
"  Britannia  must  take  her  chance.  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  she  has  never  done 
much  for^e,  and  that  I  have  no  partic- 
ular wish  upon  the  subject." 

"  Micawber,"  returned  Mrs.  Micaw- 
ber, "  there  you  are  wrong.  _  You  are 
going  out,  Micawber,  to  this  distant 
clime,  to  strengthen,  not  to  weaken, 
the  connection  between  yourself  and 
Albion." 

"The  connection  in  question,  my 
love,"  rejoined  Mr.  Micawber,  "has 
not  laid  me,  I  repeat,  under  that  load  of 
personal  obligation,  that  I  am  at  all 
sensitive  as  to  the  formation  of  another 
connection." 

"Micawber,"  returned  Mrs.  Micaw- 
ber. "There,  I  again  say,  you  are 
wrong.  You  do  not  know  your  power, 
Micawber.  It  is  that  which  will 
strengthen,  even  in  this  step  vou  are 
about  to  take,  the  connection  between 
yourself  and  Albion." 


Mr.  Micawber  sat  in  his  dbowr-chair, 
with  his  eyebrows  raised ;  half  receiv- 
ing and  half  repudiating  Mrs.  Micaw- 
ber's  views  as  they  were  stated*  buTvery 
sensible  of  their  foresight. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Coppcrfield,"  said 
Mrs.  Micawber,  "  I  wish  Mr.  Micawber 
to  feel  his  position.  It  appears  to  me 
highly  important  that  Mr.  Micawber 
should,  from  the  hour  of  his  embarka* 
tion,  feel  his  position.  Your  old  knawl- 
edse  of  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Copperfield, 
win  have  told  you  that  I  haw  not  the 
sanguine  disposition  of  Mr.  Micawber. 
My  disposition  is,  if  I  may  say  so,  emi- 
nently practical  I  know  that  this  is 
a  long  voyage.  I  know  that  it  will  in* 
volve  many  privations  and  inconveniea- 
ces.  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  those 
foots.  But  I  also  know  what  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber is.  I  know  the  latent  power  of 
Mr.  Micawber.  And  therefore  I  con- 
sider it  vitally  important  that  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber should  feel  his  position." 

"M^  love,"  he  observed,  "perhaiM 
you  will  allow  me  to  remark  that  it  is 
barely  possible  that  I  do  feel  my  posi- 
tion at  the  present  moment." 

"  I  think  not,  Micawbar,"  she  re- 
joined. "  Not  fiilly.  My  dear  Mr. 
Copperfield,  Mr.  Micawber's  is  not  a 
common  case.  Mr.  Micawber  is  going 
to  a  distant  country,  expressly  in  order 
that  he  may  be  fullv  understood  and 
appreciated  for  the  ftrst  time.    I  wish 


Mr.  Micawber  to  take  his  stand  i 
country  I  am  come  to  conquer  I    Have 


that  vessel's  prow,  and  firmly  sai 


id  ^oa 
r,  *This 


you  honors?  Have  you  ridies?  Have 
you  posts  of  profitable  pecnnianr  emol- 
ument ?  Let  them  be  Inrought  forwaid. 
They  are  mine!" 

Mr.  Micawber.  glancing  at  as  all, 
seemed  to  think  there  was  a  good  deal 
in  this  idea 

"  I  wish  Mr.  Micawber,  if  I  make  my- 
self understood,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber, 
in  her  argumentative  tone,  "  to  be  the 
Caesar  of  his  own  fortunes.  That,  nay 
dear  Mr.  Copperfield,  appears  to  me  to 
be  his  true  position.  From  the  first 
moment  of  this  voyage,  I  wish  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber to  stand  upon  that  vessel's  prow 
and  say,  '  Enough  of  delay ;  enough  of 
disappointment:  enough  of  limited 
means.    That  was  in  the  old  country. 
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This  is  the  nevr.  Produce  yotnr  repara- 
tion.   Bring  it  forward  1  * " 

Mr.  Micawber  folded  his  arms  in  a 
resolute  manner,  as  if  he  w'ere  then  sta- 
tioned on  the  figiire-head. 

*' And  doing  that,"  said  Mrs.  Micaw- 
ber^ —  "  feeling  his  position,  —  am  I  not 
rq^fat  in  saying  that  Mr.  Micawber  will 
strengthen,  and  not  weaken,  his  connec- 
tion with  Britain  ?  An  important  pub- 
lic character  arising  in  that  nemisphere, 
shall  I  be  told  that  its  influence  will  not 
be  felt  at  home  ?  Can  I  be  so  weak  as 
toims^ne  that  Mr.  Micawber,  wielding 
the  rod  of  talent  and  of  power  in  Aus- 
tralia, will  be  nothing  in  England?  I 
am  but  a  woman ;  bat  I  should  be  un- 
wcnrthy  of  myself  and  of  my  papa,  if  I 
were  guil^  of  such  absurd  weakness." 

Mrs.  Micawber's  conviction  that  her 
arguments  were  unanswerable  gaye  a 
moral  elevation  to  her  tone  which  I 
think  I  had  never  heard  in  it  before. 

"And  therefore  it  is,"  said  Mrs. 
Micawber,  "that  I  the  more  wish,  that, 
at  a  fiitore  period,  we  may  live  again  on 
the  parent  soil.  Mr.  Micawber  may  be 
—  I  cannot  disuse  from  myself  that 
the  probability  is,  Mr.  Micawber  will 
be  —a  page  of  History ;  and  he  ought 
then  to  be  representeo  in  the  country 
which  gave  him  birth,  and  did  not  give 
him  employment !  *' 

"  My  love,"»observed  Mr.  Micawber, 
"it  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  be 
touched  by  your  affection.  I  am  al- 
ways willing  to  defer  to  your  good  sense. 
What  will  be — will  be.  Heaven  forbid 
that  I  should  grudge  my  native  country 
any  portion  of  the  wealth  that  may  be 
acoimulated  by  our  descendants  I  " 

"That's  well,"  said  my  aunt,  nod- 
ding towards  Mr.  Peggotty,  "and  I 
drink  my  love  to  you  all,  and  every 
blessing  and  success  attend  you  I " 

Mr.  Peggotty  put  down  the  two 
children  he  nad  been  nursing,  one  on 
each  knee,  to  join  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mi- 
cawber in  drinkmg  to  all  of  us  in  return ; 
and  when  he  ana  the  Micawbers  cor- 
dially shook  hands  as  comrades,  and  his 
brown  face  brightened  with  a  smile,  I 
felt  that  he  would  make  his  way,  estab- 
lish a  good  name,  and  be  beloved,  go 
where  he  would. 

Etch  the  children  were  iastmcted) 


each  to  dip  a  wooden  spoon  into  Mr. 
Micawber's  pot,  and  pledge  us  in  its 
contents.  When  this  was  done,  my 
aunt  and  Agnes  rose,  and  parted  from 
the  emigrants.  It  was  a  sorrowful  fare- 
well. They  were  all  crying ;  the  chil- 
dren hung  about  Agnes  to  the  last ;  and 
we  left  poor  Mrs.  Micawber  in  a  very 
distressed  condition,  sobbing  and  weep- 
ing by  a  dim  candle,  that  must  have 
made  the  room  look,  from  the  river, 
like  a  miserable  lighthouse. 

I  went  down  again  next  morning  to 
see  that  they  were  away.  They  nad 
departed,  in  a  boat,  as  early  as  five 
o'clock.  It  was  a  wonderful  instance 
to  me  of  the  gap  such  partings  make, 
that,  although  my  assoaation  of  them 
with  the  tumble-down  public-house  and 
the  wooden  stairs  dated  only  from  last 
night,  both  seemed  dreary  and  deserted, 
now  that  they  were  gone. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  next  dajy,  my 
old  nurse  and  I  went  down  to  Graves- 
end.  We  found  the  ship  in  the  river, 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  boats ;  a  fa- 
vorable wind  blowing;  the  signal  for 
sailing  at  her  mast-head.  I  nired  a 
boat  directly,  and  we  put  off  to  her ; 
and  getting  through  the  little  vortex  of 
confusion  of  which  she  was  the  centre, 
went  on  board. 

Mr.  Peggotty  was  waiting  for  us  on 
deck.  He  told  me  that  Mr.  Micawber 
had  iust  now  been  arrested  again  (and 
for  the  last  time)  at  the  suit  of  Heep, 
and  that,  in  compliance  with  a  request 
I  had  made  to  him,  he  had  paid  the 
money ;  which  I  repaid  him.  He  then 
took  us  down  between  decks ;  and  there, 
any  lingering  fears  I  had  of  his  having 
heard  any  rumors  of  what  had  happened 
were  dispelled  by  Mr.  Micawber's  com- 
ing out  of  the  gloom^  taking  his  arm 
with  an  air  of  friendship  and  protection, 
and  telling  me  that  they  had  scarcely 
been  asunder  for  a  moment,  since  the 
night  before  last. 

It  was  such  a  strange  scene  to  me, 
and  so  confined  and  dark,  that,  at  first, 
I  could  make  out  hardly  anything ;  but} 
by  degrees,  it  cleared,  as  my  eyes  be- 
came more  accustomed  to  the  gloom, 
and  I  seemed  to  stand  in  a  picture  by 
OsTADB.  Among  the  great  beams, 
bulks,  and  ringbolts  of  the  ship,  and  tho 


dies,  and  barreis,  and  neaps  ot  miscel- 
laneous baggage,  — lighted  up,  here  and 
there,  by  dangline  lanterns  ;  and  else- 
where by  the  yellow  daylight  straying 
down  a  windsail  or  a  hatchway,  —  were 
crowded  groups  of  people,  msUcing  new 
friendships,  taking  leave  of  one  another, 
talking,  laughing,  crying,  eating,  and 
drinking;  some,  already  settled  down 
into  the  possession  of  their  few  feet  of 
space,  with  their  little  households  ar- 
ranged, and  tiny  children  established 
on  stools,  or  in  dwarf  elbow-chairs ; 
others,  despairing  of  a  resting-place, 
and  wandering  disconsolately.  From  ba- 
bies who  had  but  a  week  or  two  of  life 
behind  them,  to  crooked  old  men  and 
women  who  seemed  to  have  but  a  week, 
or  two  of  life  before  them ;  and  from 
plouehmen  bodily  carrying  out  soil  of 
England  on  their  boots,  to  smiths  tak- 
ing away  samples  of  its  soot  and  smoke 
upon  their  skms  ;  every  age  and  occu- 
pation appeared  to  be  crammed  into  the 
narrow  compass  of  the  'tween  decks. 

As  my  eye  glanced  round  this  place, 
I  thought  I  saw  sitting,  by  an  open 
port,  with  one  of  the  Micawber  children 
near  her,  a  figure  like  Emily's ;  it  first 
attracted  my  attention,  bj[  another  figure 
parting  from  it  with  a  kiss :  and  as  it 
glided  calmly  away  through  the  disorder, 
reminding  me  of — Agnes !  But  in  the 
rapid  motion  and  confusion,  and  in  the 
unsettlement  of  my  own  thoughts,  I 
lost  it  again;  and  only  knew  that  the 
time  was  come  when  all  visitors  were 
being  warned  to  leave  the  ship;  that 
my  nurse  was  crying  on  a  chest  beside 
me  ;  and  that  Mrs.  Gummidge,  assisted 
by  some  younger  stooping  woman  in 
black,  was  busily  arranging  Mr.  Peg- 
gotty's  goods. 

"  Is  there  any  last  wured,  Mas'r 
Davy?"  said  he.  "Is  there  any  one 
forgotten  thing  afore  we  part?  " 

"One  thing  ! "  said  I.     "  Martha !  *' 

He  touched  the  younger  woman  I 
have  mentioned  on  the  shoulder,  and 
Martha  stood  before  me. 

"  Heaven  bless  you,  you^ood  man  !  " 
cried  I.     "  You  take  her  with  you  !  " 

She  answered  for  him,  with  a  burst  of 
tears.  I  could  speak  no  more,  at  that 
time,  but  I  wrung  his  hand ;  and  if  ever 


loved  and  honored  that   man  in    my 
soul. 

The  ship  was  clearing  fast  of  stran- 
gers. The  greatest  trial  that  I  had  re- 
mained. I  told  him  what  the  noble 
spirit  that  was  gone  had  given  me  in 
charge  to  say  at  parting.  It  moved  him 
deeply.  But  when  he  charged  me,  in 
return,  with  many  messages  of  afifection 
and  regret  for  those  deaf  ears,  he  moved 
me  more. 

The  time  was  come.  I  embraced 
him,  took  my  weeping  nurse  upon  my 
arm,  and  hurried  away.  On  deck,  I 
took  leave  of  poor  Mrs.  Micawber.  She 
was  looking  distractedly  about  for  her, 
family,  even  then ;  and  her  last  words  to 
me  were,  that  she  never  would  desert 
Mr.  Micawber. 

We  went  over  the  side  into  our  boat, 
and  lay  at  a  little  distance  to  see  the 
ship  wafted  on  her  course.  It  was  then 
calm,  radiant  sunset.  She  lay  between 
us,  and  the  red  light ;  and  every  taper 
line  and  spar  was  visible  against  the 
glow.  A  sight  at  once  so  beautifid,  so 
moumfiU,  and  so  hopeful,  as  the  glori- 
ous ship,  l}ring  still  on  the  flushed 
water,  with  all  the  life  on  board  her 
crowded  at  the  bulwarks,  and  there 
clustering,  for  a  moment,  bareheaded 
and  silent,  I  never  saw. 

Silent,  only  for  a  moment.  As  the 
sails  rose  to  the  wind,  and  the  ship  be- 

fan  to  move,  there  broke  from  aU  the 
oats  three  resounding  cheers,  which 
those  on  board  took  up,  and  echoed 
back,  and  which  were  echoed  and  re- 
echoed. My  heart  burst  out  when  I 
heard  the  sound,  and  beheld  the  waving 
of  the  hats  and  handkerchiefs, —and 
then  I  saw  her  I 

Then  I  saw  her,  at  her  uncle's  side, 
and  trembling  on  his  shoulder.  He 
pointed  to  us  with  an  eager  hand ;  and 
she  saw  us,  and  waved  her  last  good- 
by  to  me.  Ay,  Emily,  beautifiil  and 
drooping,  cling  to  him  with  the  utmost 
trust  of  thy  bruised  heart ;  for  he  has 
clung  to  thee  with  all  the  might  of  his 
great  love  1 

Surrounded  by  the  rosy  light,  and 
standing  high  upon  the  deck,  apart  to- 
gether, she  clinging  to  him,  and  he 
holding    her,    they    solemnly   passed 
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away.  The  night  had  fallen  on  the 
Kentish  hiUs  when  we  were  rowed 
ashore,  — and  £dlen  darkly  upon  me. 


CHAPTER    LVIII. 


It  was  a  long  and  gloomy  night  that 
gathered  on  me,  haunted  by  the  ghosts 
of  many  hopes,  of  many  dear  remem- 
brances, many  errors,  many  unavailing 
sorrows  and  regrets. 

I  went  away  from  England ;  not  know- 
ing, even  then,  how  great  the  shock  was 
that  I  had  to  bear.  I  left  all  who  were 
dear  to  me,  and  went  away;  and  be- 
lieved that  I  had  borne  it,  and  it  was 
past.  As  a  man  upon  a  field  of  battle 
will  receive  a  mortal  hurt,  and  scarce- 
ly know  that  he  is  struck,  so  I,  when 
I  was  left  alone  with  my  undisciplined 
heart,  had  no  conception  of  the  wound 
with  which  it  had  to  strive. 

The  knowledge  came  upon  me,  not 
quickly,  but  little  by  little,  and  grain 
by  grain.  The  desolate  feeling  with 
which  I  went  abroad  deepened  and 
widened  hourly.  At  first  it  was  a  heavy 
sense  of  loss  and  sorrow,  wherein  I  could 
distinguish  little  else.  By  impercepti- 
ble degrees,  it  became  a  hopeless  con- 
sciousness of  all  that  I  had  lost,  —  love, 
friendship,  interest ;  of  all  that  had  been 
shattered,  —  my  first  trust,  my  first  affec- 
tion, the  whole  airy  castle  of'^my  life ;  of 
all  that  remained,  — a  ruined  blank  and 
waste,  Iving  wide  around  me,  unbroken 
to  the  dark  horizon. 

If  my  grief  were  selfish,  I  did  not  know 
it  to  be  so.  I  mourned  for  my  child- 
wife,  taken  from  her  blooming  world,  so 
young.  I  mourned  for  him  who  might 
have  won  the  love  and  admiration  of 
thousands,  as  he  had  won  mine  long  ago. 
I  mourned  for  the  broken  heart  that  had 
found  rest  in  the  stormy  sea^  and  for  the 
wandering  remnants  of  the  simple  home, 
where  I  had  heard  the  night-wmd  blow- 
ing when  I  was  a  child. 

From  the  accumulated  sadness  into 
which  I  fell,  I  had  at  length  no  hope  of 
ever  issuing  again.  I  roamed  from  place 
to  place,  carrying  my  burden  with  me 


everywhere.  I  felt  its  whole  weight 
now;  and  I  drooped  beneath  it,  and 
I  said  in  my  heart  that  it  could  never 
be  lightened. 

When  this  despondency  was  at  its 
worst,  I  believed  that  I  should  die. 
Sometimes,  I  thought  that  I  would 
like  to  die  at  home;  and  actually 
turned  back  on  my  road,- that  I  might 
get  there  soon.  At  other  times,  I 
passed  on  farther  away,  from  city  to 
city,  seeking  I  know  tiot  what,  and 
trying  to  leave  I  know  not  what  be- 
hind. - 

It  is  not  in  my  power  to  retrace,  one 
by  one,  all  the  weary  phases  of  distre^ 
of  mind  through  which  I  passed.  There 
are  some  dreams  that  can  only  be  imper- 
fectly and  vaguely  described ;  and  when 
I  oblige  myself  to  look  back  on  this  time 
of  my  life,  I  seem  to  be  recalling  such  a 
dream.  I  see  myself  passing  on  among 
the  novelties  of  foreign  towns,  palaces, 
cathedrals,  temples,  pictures,  castles, 
tombs,  fentastic  streets,  —  the  old  abid- 
ing places  of  History  and  Fahcy,  —  as 
a  dreamer  might ;  bearing  my  painful 
load  through  all,  and  hardly  conscious 
of  the  objects  as  they  &de  before  roe. 
Listlessness  to  everything  but  brood- 
ing sorrow  was  the  night  that  fell  on 
my  undisciplined  heart  Let  me  look 
up  from  it — as  at  last  I  did,  thank 
Heaven  !-<- and  fix>m  its  long,  sad, 
wretched  dream,  to  dawn. 

For  many  months  I  travelled  with  this 
ever-darkening  cloud  upon  my  mind. 
Some  blind  reasons  that  I  had  for  not 
retuminj^  home — reasons  then  strti^- 
gjling  within  me,  vainly,  for  more  dis- 
tinct expression  —  kept  me  on  my  pil- 
grimage. Sometimes,  I  had  proceeded 
restlessly  from  place  to  place,  stopping 
nowhere ;  sometimes,  I  had  lingered 
long  in  one  spqt.^  I  had  had  no  pur- 
pose, no  sustaining  soul  within  me, 
anywhere. 

I  was  in  Switzerland.  I  had  come  out 
of  Italy,  over  one  of  the  great  passes  of 
the  Alps,  and  had  since  wandered  with 
a  ^uide  among  the  by-ways  of  the  moun- 
tains. If  those  awful  solitudes  had  spo- 
ken to  my  heart,  I  did  not  know  it.  I 
had  found  sublimity  and  wonder  in  the 
dread  heights  and  precipices,  in  the  roar- 
ing torrents,  and  the  wastes  of  ice  and 


nothing  else. 

I  came,  one  evening  before  sunset, 
down  in  a  valley,  where  I  was  to  rest. 
In  the  course  of  my  descent  to  it,  by 
the  winding  track  along  Uie  mountain- 
side, from  which  I  saw  it  shining  far 
below,  I  think  some  long  unwonted 
sense  o[  beauty  and  tranquillity,  some 
softening  influence  awakened  by  its 
peace,  moved  faintly  in  my  breast  I 
remember  pausing  once,  with  a  kind 
of  sorrow  that  was  not  all  oppressive, 
not  quite  despairing.  I  remember  al- 
most hoping  that  some  better  change 
was  possible  within  me. 

I  came  into  the  valley,  as  the  even- 
ing sun  was  shining  on  the  remote 
heights  of  snow  that  closed  it  in,  like 
eternal  clouds.  The  bases  of  the  moun- 
tains forming  the  gorge  in  which  the 
little  village  lay,  were  richly  green  ; 
and  high  above  this  gentler  vegetation, 
grew  forests  of  dark  fir,  cleaving  the 
wintry  snow-drift,  wedge-like,  and  stem- 
ming the  avalanche.  Above  these  were 
range  upon  range  of  craggy  steeps,  gray 
rock,  bright  ice,  and  smooth  verdure- 
specks  of  pasture,  all  gradually  blend- 
ing with  the  crowning  snow.  Dotted 
here  and  there  on  the  moimtain's  side, 
each  tiny  dot  a  home,  were  lonely 
wooden  cottages,  so  dwarfed  by  the 
towering  heights,  that  they  appeared  too 
small  for  toys.  So  did  even  the  clus- 
tered village  in  the  valley,  with  its 
wooden  bridge  across  the  stream,  where 
the  stream  tumbled  over  broken  rocks, 
and  roared  away  among  the  trees.  In 
the  quiet  air  there  was  a  sound  of  dis- 
tant singing,  —  shepherd  voices  ;  but, 
as  one  bright  evening  cloud  floated 
midway  along  the  mountain's  side,  I 
could  almost  have  believed  it  came 
firom  there,  and  was  not  earthly  music 
All  at  once,  in  this  serenity,  great  Na- 
ture spoke  to  me ;  and  soothed  me  to 
lay  down  my  weary  head  upon  the 
grass,  and  weep  as  I  had  not  wept  yet, 
since  Dora  died  i 

I  had  found  a  packet  of  letters  await- 
ing me  but  a  few  minutes  before,  and 
had  strolled  out  of  the  village  to  read 
them  while  my  supper  was  making 
r^dy.  Other  packets  had  missed  me, 
and  I  had  received  none  for  a  long 


1  was  well,  and  had  aumved  at  sucli  a 
place,  I  had  not  had  fortitude  or  con- 
stancy to  write  a  letter  since  I  left 
home. 

The  packet  was  in  my  hand.  I 
opened  it,  and  read  the  writing  of 
Agnes. 

She  was  happy  and  useful,  was  pros- 
pering as  she  had  hoped.  That  was  all 
she  told  me  of  hersdf  The  rest  re- 
ferred to  me. 

She  gave  me  no  advice ;  she  m^ed 
no  duty  on  me ;  she  only  told  me,  in 
her  own  fervent  manner,  what  her  trust 
in  me  was.  She  knew  (she  said)  bow 
such  a  nature  as  mine  would  turn  af- 
fliction to  good.  She  knew  how  trial 
and  emotion  would  exalt  and  strengthen 
it.  She  was  sure  that  in  my  every  pur- 
pose I  should  gain  a  firmer  and  a  high- 
er tendency,  through  the  grief  I  had 
undergone.  She,  who  so  gloried  in  my 
£une,  and  so  looked  forward  to  its  aug- 
mentation, well  knew  that  I  would  labor 
on.  She  knew  that  in  me  sorrow  could 
not  be  weakness,  but  must  be  strength. 
As  the  endurance  of  my  childish  days 
had  done  its  part  to  make  me  what  I 
was,  so  greater  calamities  would  nerve 
me  on  to  be  yet  better  than  I  was; 
and  so,  as  they'had  taught  me,  would  I 
teach  others.  She  commended  me  to 
God,  who  had  taken  my  innocent  dar- 
ling to  his  rest ;  and  in  her  sisterly  af- 
fection cherished  me  always,  and  was 
always  at  my  side,  go  where  I  would  ; 
proud  of  what  I  had  done,  but  infinitely 
prouder  yet  of  what  I  was  reserved  to 
do. 

I  put  the  letter  in  my  breast,  and 
thought  what  had  I  been  an  hour  ago  j 
When  I  heard  the  voices  die  away,  an  4 
saw  the  quiet  evening  cloud  grow  dim, 
and  all  the  colors  in  the  valley  fade,  ana 
the  golden  snow  upon  the  mountain- 
tops  become  a  remote  part  of  the  pale 
night  sky,  yet  felt  that  the  night  waa 
passing  fi-om  my  mind,  and  all  its  shad- 
ows clearing)  there  was  no  name  for  th« 
love  I  bore  her,  dearer  to  me,  hence- 
forward, than  ever  until  then. 

I  read  her  letter,  many  times.  I 
wrote  to  her  before  I  slept  I  told  her 
that  I  had  been  in  sore  need  of  her 
help;  that  without  her  I  was  not,  and  I 
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never  had  been,  ^^i^t  ahe  thooeht  me ; 
but  that  she  inspired  me  to  be  that, 
and  I  would  try. 

I  did  try.  In  three  months  more,  a 
year  would  have  passed  since  the  be- 
ginning of  my  sorrow.  I  determined  to 
make  no  resolutions  until  the  expiration 
of  those  three  months,  but  to  trv.  I 
lived  in  that  valley,  and  its  neignbor- 
hood,  all  the  time. 

The  three  months  gone,  I  resolved  to 
remain  away  from  home  for  some  time 
longer ;  to  settle  myself  for  the  present 
in  Switzerland,  which  was  growing  dear 
to  me  in  the  remembrance  of  that  even- 
ing :  to  resume  my  pen  ;  to  work. 

1  resorted  humbly  whither  Agnes  had 
commended  me ;  I  sought  out  Natcoe, 
never  sought  in  vain ;  and  I  achnitted 
to  my  breast  the  human  interest  I  had 
lately  shrunk  from.  It  was  not  long 
before  I  had  almost  as  many  friends  in 
the  valley  as  in  Yarmouth ;  and  when  I 
left  it,  before  the  winter  set  in,  for  Ge- 
neva, and  came  back  in  the  spring,  their 
cordial  greetings  had  a  homely  sound  to 
me,  although  they  were  not  conveyed  in 
English  words. 

I  worked  early  and  late,  patiently  and 
hard.  I  wrote  a  Story,  with  a  purpose 
growing,  not  remotely,  out  of  my  expe- 
rience, and  sent  it  to  Traddles,  and  he 
arranged  for  its  publication  very  advan- 
tageously for  me :  and  the  tidings  of  my 
growing  reputation  beean  to  reach  me 
from  travellers  whom  I  encountered  by 
chance.  After  some  rest  and  change  I 
fell  to  work,  in  my  old  ardent  way,  on  a 
new  £uicy,  which  took  strong  possession 
of  me.  As  I  advanced  in  tne  execu- 
tion of  this  task,  I  felt  it  more  and 
more,  and  roused  my  utmost  enexgies 
to  do  it  well.  This  was  my  third  work 
of  fiction.  It  was  not  half  written,  when 
in  an  interval  of  rest  I  thought  of  re- 
turning home. 

For  a  long  time,  though  studying  and 
working  patiently,  I  had  accustomed 
myself  to  robust  exercise.  Mv  health, 
severely  impaired  when  I  left  England, 
was  quite  restored.  I  had  seen  much. 
I  haa  been  in  many  countries,  and  I 
hope  I  had  improved  my  store  of 
knowle^. 

I  have  now  recalled  all  that  I  think  it 
ntedftil  to  recall  heic»  of  this  tenn  of 


absence,  —  with  one  reservation.  I 
have  made  it,  thus  for,  with  no  purpose 
of  suppressing  any  of  my  thoughts ;  for, 
as  I  have  elsewhere  said,  this  narrative 
is  ray  written  memory.  I  have  desired 
to  keep  the  most  secret  current  of  my 
mind  apart,  amd  to  the  last.  I  enter  on 
it  now. 

I  cannot  so  completely  penetrate  the 
mvstery  of  my  own  heart,  as  to  know 
wnen  I  began  to  think  that  I  might 
have  set  its  earliest  and  brightest  hopes 
on  Agnes.  I  cannot  say  at  what  stage 
of  my  grief  it  first  became  associated 
with  the  reflection,  that,  in  my  wayward 
boyhood,  I  had  thrown  away  the  treas- 
ure of  her  love.  I  believe  I  may  have 
heard  some  whisper  of  that  distant 
thought,  in  the  old  unhappy  loss  or 
want  of  something  never  to  be  realized, 
of  which  I  had  been  sensible.  But  the 
thought  came  into  my  mind  as  a  new 
repit>ach  and  new  re'gret,  when  I  was 
left  so  sad  and  lonely  m  the  world. 

If,  at  that  time,  I  had  been  much  with 
her,  I  should,  in  the  weakness  of  my 
desolation,  have  betrayed  this.  It  was 
what  I  remotely  dresuied  when  I  was 
first  impelled  to  stay  away  fit)m  Eng- 
land. I  could  not  have  borne  to  lose 
the  sBoallest  portion  of  her  sisterly  affec- 
tion ;  yet,  in  that  betrayal,  I  should 
have  set  a  constraint  between  us  hith- 
erto nnknown. 

I  could  not  forget  that  the  feeling 
with  which  she  now  regarded  me  had 
grown  up  in  my  own  free  choice  and 
course.  That  if  she  had  ever  loved 
me  widi  another  love,  — and  I  some- 
times thought  the  time  was  when  she 
might  have  done  so,  —  I  had  cast  it 
away.  It  was  nothing,  now,  that  I  had 
accustomed  myself  to  think  of  her, 
when  we  both  were  children,  as  one 
who  was  fiu- removed  from  my  wild  &n- 
cies.  I  had  bestowed  my  passionate 
tenderness  upon  another  olnect;  and 
what  I  might  have  done,  I  had  not 
done;  and  what  Agnes  was  to  me,  I 
and  her  own  noble  heart  had  made 
her. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  change  that 
gradually  worked  in  me,  when  I  tried  to 
get  a  better  understanding  of  myself 
and  be  a  better  man,  I  did  glance, 
through  tone  indefinite  probation,  te 


cancel  the  tntstaken  past,  and  to  be  so 
blessed  as  to  marrv  her.  Bat,  as  time 
wore  on,  this  shadowy  prospect  faded, 
and  departed  from  me.  If  she  had  ever 
loved  me,  then  I  should  hold  her  the 
more  sacred,  remembering  the  confi- 
dences I  had  reposed  in  her,  her  knowl' 
edge  of  mv  errant  heart,  the  sacrifice 
she  most  nave  made  to  be  my  friend 
and  sister,  and  the  victory  she  had  won. 
If  she  had  never  loved  me,  could  I  be- 
lieve that  she  would  love  me  now? 

I  had  always  felt  my  weakness,  in 
comparison  with  her  constancy  and  for- 
titude; and  now  I  felt  it  more  and 
more.  Whatever  I  might  have  been  to 
her,  or  she  to  me,  if  I  had  been  more 
worthy  of  her  long  ago,  I  was  not  now, 
and  she  was  not.  The  time  was  past. 
I  had  let  it  go  by,  and  had  deservedly 
lost  her. 

^  That  I  suffered  much  in  these  conten- 
tions, that  they  filled  me  with  unhappi- 
ness  and  remorse,  and  3ret  that  I  had  a 
sustaining  sense  that  it  was  required  of 
me,  in  nght  and  honor,  to  keep  away 
from  myself,  with  shame,  the  thought  of 
turning  to  the  dear  eirl  in  the  withering 
of  my  hopes,  from  whom  I  had  frivolous- 
ly turned  when  they  were  bright  and 
fresh,  — •  which  consideration  was  at  the 
root  of  every  thought  I  had  concerning 
her,-— is  all  equdly  true.  I  made  no 
effort  to  conceal  fi-om  myself,  now,  that 
I  loved  her,  that  I  was  devoted  to  her ; 
but  I  brought  the  assurance  home  to 
myself  that  it  was  now  too  late,  and  that 
our  Ions-subsisting  relation  must  be 
undisturbed. 

I  had  thought,  much  and  often,  of 
my  Dora's  sh^owing  out  to  me  what 
might  have  happened  in  those  years 
that  were  destined  not  to  try  us.  1  had 
considered  how  the  things  that  never 
happen  are  often  as  much  realities  to 
us,  m  their  effects,  as  those  that  are  ac- 
complished The  very  years  she  spoke 
of  were  realities  now,  for  my  correc- 
tion ;  and  would  have  been,  one  day,  a 
little  later  perhaps,  though  we  had  part- 
ed in  our  earliest  folly.  I  endeavored 
to  convert  what  might  have  been  be- 
tween myself  and  Agnes  into  a  means 
of  making  me  more  self-denying,  more 
resolved,  more  coosdous  of  myself,  and 


the  reflection  that  it  mignt  nave  been,  i 
arrived  at  the  conviction  that  it  could 
never  be. 

These,  with  their  perplexities  and  in- 
consistencies, were  the  shifting  quick- 
sands of  my  mind,  from  the  time  of  xny 
departure  to  the  time  of  my  return 
home,  three  years  afterwards.  Three 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  sailing  of 
the  emigrant  ship ;  when,  at  that  same 
hour  of  sunset,  and  in  the  same  place, 
I  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  packet-ves- 
sel that  brought  me  home,  looking  on 
the  rosy  water  where  I  had  seen  the 
image  of  that  ship  reflected. 

I^ree  years.  Long  in  the  aggregate, 
though  short  as  they  went  bv.  And 
home  was  very  dear  to  me,  and  Agnes 
too ;  but  she  was  not  mine  :  she  was 
never  to  be  mine.  She  might  have 
been,  but  that  was  past  1 


CHAPTER  LIX. 


I  LANDED  in  London  on  a  wintry 
autunm  evening.  It  was  dark  and 
raining,  and  I  saw  more  fo^  and  mud  in 
a  minute  than  I  had  seen  in  a  year.  I 
walked  from  the  Custom- House  to  the 
Monument  before  I  found  a  coach  ;  and 
although  the  very  house- fronts,  looking 
on  the  swollen  gutters,  were  like  old 
friends  to  me,  I  could  not  but  admit 
that  they  were  very  dingy  friends. 

I  have  often  remarked  —  I  suppose 
everybody  has-—  that  one's  going  away 
from  a  familiar  place  would  seem  to  be 
the  signal  for  chan^  in  it.  As  I  looked 
out  oi  the  coach- window,  and  observed 
that  an  old  house  on  Fish  Street  Hill, 
which  had  stood  untouched  by  painter, 
carpenter,  or  bricklayer,  for  a  century, 
had  been  pulled  down  in  my  absence ; 
and  that  a  neighboring  street,  of  time- 
honored  insalubrity  and  inconvenience, 
was  being  drained  and  widened ;  I  half 
expected  to  find  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
looking  older. 

For  some  changes  in  the  fortunes  of 
my  friends,  I  was  prepared.  My  aunt 
had  long  been  xe'establiahod  «t  Dover, 
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and  Traddles  had  begun  to  get  into 
some  little  practice  at  the  Bar,  in  the 
verv  first  term  after  my  departure.  He 
had  chambers  in  Gray*s  Inn,  now,  and 
had  told  me,  in  his  last  letters,  that  he 
was  not  without  hopes  of  being  soon 
united  to  the  dearest  girl  in  the  world. 

They  expected  me  home  before 
Christmas  ;  but  had  no  idea  of  my  re- 
turning so  soon.  I  bad  purposely  mis- 
led them,  that  I  might  have  the  pleas- 
inre  of  tsiking  them  by  surprise.  And 
yet,  I  was  perverse  enough  to  feel  a 
chill  and  dtsappointraent  in  receiving 
no  welcome,  and  rattling,  alone  and 
silent,  through  the  misty  streets. 

The  well-known  shops,  however,  with 
their  cheerful  lights,  did  something  for 
roe ;  and  when  I  alighted  at  the  door  of 
the  Gray's  Inn  Coffee-house,  I  bad  re- 
covered my  spirits.  It  recalled,  at  first, 
that  so-different  time,  when  I  had  put 
up  at  the  Golden  Cross,  and  reminded 
me  of  the  changes  that  had  come  to 
pass  since  then ;  but  that  was  natural. 

"  Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Traddles 
lives  in  the  Inn?"  I  asked  the  waiter  as 
I  warmed  myself  by  the  coffee-room  fire. 

"  Holbom  Court,  sir.     Number  two." 

"  Mr.  Traddles  has  a  rising  reputation 
among  the  lawyers,  I  believe,"  said  I. 

"  Well,  sir, '  returned  the  waiter, 
"probably  he  has,  sir;  but  I  am  not 
aware  of  it  myselfl" 

This  waiter,  who  was  middle-aged 
and  spare,  looked  for  help  to  a  waiter 
of  more  authority,  —  a  stout,  ^tential 
old  man,  with  a  double-chin,  in  black 
breeches  and  stockings,  who  came  out 
of  a  place  like  a  churchwarden's  pew, 
at  the  end  of  the  coffee-room,  where  he 
kept  company  vath  a  cash-box,  a  Direc- 
tory, a  Law-list,  and  other  books  and 
papers. 

"  Mr.  Traddles,"  said  the  spare  wait- 
er.   "  Number  two  in  the  Court." 

The  potential  waiter  waived  him 
away,  and  turned,  gravely,  to  me. 

"I  was  inquiring,"  said  I,  "whether 
Mr.  Traddles,  at  number  two  in*  the 
Court,  has  not  a  rising  reputation 
among  the  lawyers?" 

"  Never  heard  his  name,"  said  the 
waiter,  in  a  rich,  husky  voice. 

I  felt  quite  apologetic  for  Traddles. 

"He's  a  young  man*  sore?"  said 


the  portentous  waiter,  fixing  his  eyes 
severely  on  me.  "How  long  has  he 
been  in  the  Inn  ?  " 

"Not  above  three  years,"  said  I. 

The  waiter,  who  I  supposed  had 
lived  in  his  churchwarden's  pew  for 
forty  years,  could  not  pursue  such  an 
insignificant  subject.  He  asked  me 
what  I  would  have  for  dinner? 

I  felt  I  was  in  England  again,  and 
really  was  quite  cast  down  on  Traddles's 
account.  There  seemed  to  be  no  hope 
for  him.  I  meekly  ordered  a  bit  of 
fish  and  a  steak,  and  stood  before  the 
fire  musing  on  his  obscurity. 

As  I  followed  the  chief'^  waiter  with 
my  eyes,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that 
the  garden  in  which  he  had  gradually 
blown  to  be  the  flower  he  was,  was  an 
arduous  place  to  rise  in.  It  had  such 
a  prescriptive,  stiff-necked,  long-estab- 
lished, solemn,  elderly  air.  I  glanced 
about  the  room  which  had  had  its 
sanded  floor  sanded,  no  doubt,  in  ex- 
actly the  same  manner  when  the  chief 
waiter  was  a  boy — if  he  ever  was  a  boy, 
which  appeared  improbable ;  and  at  the 
shining  tables,  where  I  saw  myself  re^ 
fleeted,  in  unruffled  depths  of  old  ma- 
hogany; and  at  the  lamps,  without  a 
flaw  in  their  trimming  or  cleaning ;  and 
at  the  comfortable  green  curtains,  with 
their  pure  brass  rods,  snugly  enclosing 
the  boxes ;  and  at  the  two  large  coal- 
fires,  brightly  burning ;  and  at  the  rows 
of  decanters,  burly  as  if  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  pipes  of  expensive  old 
port  wine  below;  and  both  England 
and  the  law  appeared  to  me  to  be 
very  difficult  indeed  to  be  taken  by 
storm.  I  went  up  to  my  bedroom 
to  change  my  wet  clothes ;  and  the  vast 
extent  of  tnat  old  wainscoted  apart- 
ment (which  was  over  the  archway 
leading  to  the  Inn,  I  remember),  and 
the  sedate  immensity  of  the  four-post 
beadstead,  and  the  indomitable  gravity 
of  the  chests  of  drawers,  all  seemed  to 
unite  in  sternly  frowning  on  the  fortunes 
of  Traddles,  or  on  any  such  daring 
youth.  I  came  down  again  to  my 
dinner;  and  even  the  slow  comfort  of 
the  meal,  and  the  orderly  silence  of  the 
place,  —  which  was  bare  of  guests,  the 
Long  Vacation  not  yet  being  over, — 
were  eloquent  on  the  audacity  of  .Trad" 


for  twenty  years  to  come. 

I  had  seen  nothing  like  this  since  I 
went  away,  and  it  quite  dashed  my 
hopes  for  my  friend.  The  chief  waiter 
had  had  enough  of  me.  He  came  near 
me  no  more ;  but  devoted  himself  to  an 
old  gentleman  in  long  gsiiters,  to  meet 
whom  a  pint  of  special  port  seemed 
to  come  out  of  the  cellar  of  its  own  ac- 
cord, for  he  gave  no  order.  The  second 
waiter  informed  me,  in  a  whisper,  that 
this  old  gentleman  vras  a  retired  con- 
veyancer living  in  the  Stjuare  and 
worth  a  mint  of  money,  which  it  was 
expected  he  would  leave  to  his  laun- 
dress's daughter;  'likewise  that  it  was 
rumored  that  he  had  a  service  of 
plate  in  a  bureau,  all  tarnished  with  ly- 
ing by,  though  more  than  one  spoon 
and  a  fork  had  never  yet  been  beheld 
in  his  chambers  by  mortal  vision.  By 
this  time,  I  quite  gave  Traddles  up  for 
lost,  and  settled  iu  mv  own  mind  that 
there  was  no  hope  for  nim. 

Being  very  anxious  to  see  the  dear 
old  fellow,  nevertheless,  I  despatched 
my  dinner,  in^  a  manner  not  at  all  cal- 
culated to  raise  me  in  the  opinion  of 
the  chief  waiter,  and  hurried  out  by  the 
back  way.  Number  two  in  the  Coiut 
was  soon  reached;  and  an  inscription 
on  the  door-post  informing  me  that  Mr. 
Traddles  occupied  a  set  of  chambers  on 
the  top  storv,  I  ascended  the  staircase. 
A  crazy  ola  staircase  I  found  it  to  be, 
feeblv  lighted  on  each  landing  by  a 
dub-neaded  little  oil  wick,  dying  away 
in  a  little  dungeon  of  dirty  glass.  ^ 

In  the  course  of  my  stumbling  up 
stairs,  I  fancied  I  heard  a  pleasant 
sound  of  laughter ;  and  not  the  laugh- 
ter of  an  attorney  or  barrister,  or  attor- 
ney's derk  or  barrister's  clerk,  but  of 
two  or  three  merry  girls.  Happening, 
however,  as  I  stopped  to  listen,  to  put 
my  foot  m  a  hole  where  the  Honorable 
Society  of  Gray's  Inn  had  left  a  plank 
deficient,  I  fdl  down  with  some  noise, 
and  when  I  recovered  my  "footing  all 
was  silent 

Gn^ing  my  way  more  carefully,  for 
tile  rest  of  the  journey,  my  heart  beat 
high  when  I  found  the  outer  door, 
which  had  Mr.  Traddles  painted  on 
it*  open.    I  knocked.    A  considerable 


else.    I  therefore  knocked  again. 

A  small  sharp-looking  lad,  half-fbot- 
boy  and  half-clerk,  who  was  very  much 
out  of  breath,  but  who  looked  at  me  as 
if  he  defied  me  to  prove  it  l^ally,  pre- 
sented himsdf 

"  Is  Mr.  Traddles  within  ?  "  I  said. 

"  Yes,  sir,  but  he 's  engaged." 

**  I  want  to  see  him." 

After  a  moment's  survey  of  me,  the 
sharp-looking  lad  decided  to  let  me  in  ; 
and  opening  the  door  wider  for  that 
purpose,  admitted  me,  first,  into  a  little 
closet  of  a  hall,  and  next  into  a  little 
sitting-room;  where  I  came  into  the 
presence  of  my  old  fiiend  (also  out  of 
breathX  seated  at  a  table,  and  bendii^ 
over  papers. 

*•  Good  God  1 "  cried  Traddles,  look- 
ing up.  •*  It 's  Copperfield  1  "  and 
rushed  into  my  arms,  where  I  held  him 
tight. 

*'  All  well,  my  dear  Traddles? »» 

"  All  well,  my  dear,  dear  Copperfielc], 
and  nothing  but  good  news  I " 

We  cried  with  pleasure,  both  of  us. 

**M^  dear  fellow,"  said  Traddles, 
rumpling  his  hair  in  his  excitement, 
which  was  a  most  unnecessary  opera- 
tion, "  my  dearest  Copperfidd,  my  long- 
lost  and  most  wdcome  friend,  how  glad 
I  am  to  see  you !  How  brown  you  are  I 
How  glad  I  am  1  Upon  my  life  and 
honor,  I  never  was  so  rejoiced,  my  be- 
loved Copperfield,  never  I " 

I  was  equally  at  a  loss  to  express  my 
emotions.  I  was  quite  unable  to  spealc, 
at  first 

"  My  dear  fdlow  1 "  said  Traddles. 
'*  And  grown  so  &mous  I  My  glorious 
Copperfield  I  Good  gradous  me,  when. 
did  you  come,  where  have  you  come 
from,  what  have  you  been  doing  ?  " 

Never  pausing  for  an  answer  to  any- 
thing he  said,  Traddles,  who  had 
dapped  me  into  an  easy-diair  by  the 
fire,  all  this  time  impetuously  sdrred 
the  fire  with  one  hand,  and  pulled  at 
my  neckerchief  with  the  other,  imder 
some  wild  delusion  that  it  was  a  great- 
coat Without  puttin|^  down  the  poker, 
he  now  htisged  me  again  ;  and  I  hugged 
him;  ancU  both  laughing,  and  both 
wiping  our  eyes,  we  both  sat  down,  and 
shook  hands  across  the  hearth. 
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r  "To  think,"  s4a  TnuHles,   "that 

CshotiAd  have  been  so  nearly  coming 
le  as  you  must  have  been,  my  dear 
old  boy,  and  not  at  the  ceremony  1 " 

"What  ceremony,  my  dear  Trad- 
fics  ?  " 

"Good  gracious  me!"  cried  Trad- 
dlesj  openmg  his  eyes  in  his  old  way. 
"  DidTi't  you  get  my  last  letter  ?  " 

"  Certamly  not,  if  it  referred  to  any 
ceremony." 

"Why,  vay  dear  Copperfield,"  said 
Twddles,  sticking  his  hair  upright  with 
both  hands,  and  then  putting  his  hands 
on  his  knees,  "  I  am  married  I " 

"  Married  ! "  I  cried  joyfulljr. 

"  Lord  bless  me,  yes  ! "  said  Trad- 
41es  —  '*  by  the  Rev.  Horace  —  to 
Sophy  —  down  in  Devonshire.  Why, 
my  dear  boy,  she  *s  behind  the  window- 
curtain  !    Look  here  I " 

To  my  amazement,  the  dearest  giri  in 
the  world  came  at  that  same  instant, 
laughing  and  blushing,  from  her  place 
of  concealment.  And  a  more  cheerful, 
amiable,  honest,  happy,  bright-looking 
bride,  I  believe  (as  I  could  not  help 
saying  on  the  spot),  the  world  never 
saw.  I  kissed  her  as  an  old  acquaint- 
ance should,  and  wished  them  joy  with 
all  my  might  of  heart. 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Traddlet  "what  a 
delightful  reunion  this  is !  You  are  so 
fextremely  brown,  my  dear  Copperfield  \ 
God  bless  ray  soul,  how  happy  1  am  1 " 

"  And  so  am  I,"  said  I, 

"  And  t  am  sure  I  am  ( "  said  the 
bhishing  and  laughing  Sophy. 

"  We  are  all  aa  happy  as  possible  I  " 
said  Traddles.  "  Even  the  eirls  are 
happy.  Dear  me,  I  declare  I  forgot 
theml" 

"Foi^ot?»saidL 

"The  girls,"  said  Traddles.  "So- 
phy's sisters.  They  are  staying  with  us. 
They  have  come  to  have  a  peep  at 
London.  The  feet  is,  when  —  was  it 
you  that  tumbled  up  stairs.  Copper- 
field?" 

"  It  was,"  said  I,  laughing. 

"  Well  then,  when  you  tumbled  up 
ttairs,"  said  Traddles,  "  I  was  romping 
with  the  jgirls.  In  point  of  fact,  we 
were  plajnng  at  Puss  in  the  Comer. 
But  as  that  wouldn't  do  in  Westminster 
Hall,  and  as  it  wouldn't  lodcquito 
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profesnonal  if  they  were  seen  by  a 
client,  they  decamped.  And  thev  are 
now  —  listening,  I  have  no  doubt,''  wid 
Traddles,  glancmg  at  the  door  of  another 
room. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  I,  laughing  afresh, 
"  to  have  occasioned  such  a  dispersion." 

**  Upon  my  word,"  rejoined  Traddles, 
greatly  delighted,  "if  you  had  seen 
tnem  running  away,  and  running  back 
again,  after  you  had  knocked,  to  pick 
up  the  combs  they  had  dropped  out  of 
tneir  hair,  and  gomg  on  in  the  maddest 
manner,  you  wouldn't  have  said  so. 
My  love,  will  you  fetch  the  girls  ?  " 

Sophjr  tripped  away,  and  we  heard 
her  received  m  the  adjoining  room  witii 
a  peal  of  laughter. 

"Really  musical,  isn't  it,  my  dear 
Copperfield?"  said  Traddles.  "It's 
very  agreeable  to  hear.  It  quite  lights 
up  these  old  rooms.  To  an  unfortunate 
bachelor  of  a  fellow  who  has  lived  alone 
all  his  life,  you  know,  it's  positively 
delicious.  It 's  charming.  Poor  things, 
they  have  had  a  great  loss  in  Sophy,  — 
who,  I  do  assure  you,  Copperfield,  is, 
and  ever  was,  the  dearest  girl !  —  and 
it  gratifies  me  beyond  expression  to  find 
them  in  such  good  spirits.  The  society 
of  girls  is  a  very  delightful  thing,  Cop- 
peraeld.  It  *s  not  professional,  but  it 's 
very  delightful." 

Observing  that  he  slightly  feltered, 
and  corhprehending  that  in  the  good- 
ness of  his  heart  he  was  fearful  of  giving 
me  some  pain  by  what  he  had  said,  I 
expressed  mj  concurrence  with  a  hearti- 
ness that  evidently  relieved  and  pleased 
him  greatly. 

"But  then,"  said  Ttaddles,  "our 
domestic  arrangements  are,  to  say  the 
truth,  quite  unprofessional  altogether, 
my  dear  Copperfield.  Even  Sophy's 
being  here  is  unprofessional.  And  we 
have  no  other  place  of  abode.  We 
have  put  to  sea  m  a  cockboat,  but  we 
are  quite  prepared  to  rough  it.  And 
Sophy's  an  extraordinary  manager  1 
You  '11  be  surprised  how  those  cirls  are 
stowed  away.  I  am  sure  I  hardly  know 
how  it's  done." 

"  Are  many  of  the  young  ladies  with 
you  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"The  eldest,  the  Beauty,  is  here,'* 
9aid  Traddles,  in  a  low,  confidential 
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voice,  "  Caroline.  And  Sarah  *s  here» 
—  the  one  I  mentioned  to  you  as  haying 
something  the  matter  with  her  spine, 
you  know.  Immensely  better  I  And 
the  two  youngest  that  Sophy  educated 
are  with  us.     And  Louisa  s  here." 

"  Indeed  !  "  cried  I. 

"Yes,"  said  Traddles.  "Now  the 
whole  set — I  mean  the  chambers  —  is 
only  three  rooms ;  but  Sophy  arranges 
for  the  girls  in  the  most  wonderful  way, 
and  they  sleep  as  comfortably  aspossible. 
Three  in  that  room,"  said  Traddles, 
pointing.     "  Two  in  that." 

I  could  not  help  glancing  round,  in 
search  of  the  accommodation  remaining 
for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Traddles.  Traddles 
understood  me. 

"Well!"  said  Traddles,  "we  are 
prepared  to  rough  it,  as  I  said  just  now, 
and  we  did  improvise  a  bed  last  week, 
upon  the  floor  here.  But  there's  a 
little  room  in  the  roof,  —  a  very  nice 
room,  when  you're  iip  there, — which 
Sophy  papered  hersel^^  to  surprise  me  ; 
and  that 's  our  room  at  present  It 's  a 
capital  little  gypsy  sort  of  place.  There  *  s 
quite  a  view  from  it."^ 

"  And  you  are  happily  married  at  last, 
my  dear  Traddles,"  said  I.  "  How  re- 
joiced I  am  ! " 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  Copperfield," 
said  Traddles,  as  we  shook  hands  once 
more.  "Yes,  I  am  as  happy  as  it's 
possible  to  be.  There  *s  your  old  friend, 
you  see,"  said  Traddles,  nodding  tri- 
umphantly at  the  flower-ix)t  and  stand  ; 
"  and  there 's  the  table  with  the  marble 
top  !  All  the  other  fiimiture  is  plain 
and  serviceable,  you  perceive.  And  as 
to  plate,  Lord  bless  you,  we  have  n't  so 
much  as  a  teaspoon.'' 

"AU  to  be  earned?"  said  I,  cheer- 
fully. 

"  Exactly  so,"  replied  Traddles,  "  all 
to  be  earned.  Of  course  we  have  some- 
thing in  the  shape  of  teaspoons,  be- 
cause we  stir  our  tea.  But  they're 
Britannia  metal." 

"  The  silver  will  be  the  brighter  when 
it  comes,"  said  I. 

"  The  very  thing  we  say  1 "  cried 
r«»^»^Ue      "You  see^  my  dear  Copper- 


Traddles. 


field,"  falling  again  into  the  low  con- 
fidential tone,  "after  I  had  delivered 
my  aigument  in  Dob  dem.  Jifks  versus 


WiGZBLL,  which  did  me  great  service 
with  the  profession,  I  went  down  into 
Devonshire,  and  had  some  serious  con- 
versation in  private  with  the  Reverend 
Horace.  I  dwelt  upon  the  &ct  that 
Sophy, — who  I  do  assure  you,  Cop- 
perfield, is  the  dearest  girl  I  —  " 

"  I  am  certain  she  is  I "  said  I. 

"  She  is,  indeed  !  "  rejoined  Traddles. 
"  But  I  am  afraid  I  am  wandering  from 
the  subject.  Did  I  mention  the  Rev- 
erend Horace  ? " 

"  You  said  that  you  dwelt  upon  the 
feet  —  " 

"  True !  Upon  the  fact  that  Sophy 
and  I  had  been  engaged  for  a  long  pe- 
riod, and  that  Sophy,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  her  parents,  was  more  than 
content  to  take  me  —  in  short,"  said 
Traddles,  with  his  old  frank  smile,  "  on 
our  present  Britannia-metal  footing. 
Very  well.  I  then  proposed  to  the 
Reverend  Horace, — who  is  a  most 
excellent  clergyman,  Copperfield,  and 
ought  to  be  a  Bishop  ;  or  at  least  ought 
to  have  enough  to  live  upon,  without 
pinching  himself,  —  that  if  I  could  turn 
the  comer,  say  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  in  one  year ;  and  could  see  my 
way  pretty  dearly  to  that,  or  something 
better,  next  year;  and  could  plainly 
furnish  a  little  place  like  this,  besides  ; 
then,  and  in  that  case,  Sophy  and  I 
should  be  united.  I  took  the  liberty  of 
representing  that  we  had  been  patient 
for  a  good  many  years ;  and  that  the 
circumstance  of  Sophy's  being  extraor- 
dinarily usefiil  at  home  ought  not  to 
operate  with  her  affectionate  parents, 
against  her  establishment  in  life,  — don*t 
you  see?" 

"  Certainly  it  ought  not,"  said  I, 

"  I  am  glad  you  think  so.  Copper- 
field,"  rejoined  Traddles,  "because, 
without  any  imputation  on  the  Rever- 
end Horace,  I  do  think  parents,  and 
brothers,  and  so  forth,  are  sometimes 
rather  selfish  in  such  cases.  Well !  I 
also  pointed  out,  that  my  most  earnest 
desire  was,  to  be  useful  to  the  family ; 
and  that  if  I  got  on  in  the  world,  and 
anything  should  happen  to  him — I 
refer  to  the  Reverend  Horace  —  " 

"  I  understand,"  said  I. 

"-Or  to  M?s.  Crewler  — it  would 
be  the  utmost  gratification  of  my  wish- 
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es,  to  be  a  parent  to  the  girls.  He 
replied  in  a  most  admirable  manner, 
exceedingly  flattering  to  my  feelings, 
and  undertook  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  Mrs.  Crewler  to  this  arrangement. 
They  had  a  dreadful  time  of  it  with  her. 
It  mounted  from  her  legs  into  her  chest, 
and  then  into  her  head  —  " 

"  What  mounted  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Her  grief,"  replied  Traddles,  with  a 
serious  look.  "  Her  feelings  generally. 
As  I  mentioned  on  a  former  occasion, 
she  is  a  very  superior  woman,  but  has 
lost  the  use  of  her  limbs.  Whatever 
occurs  to  harass  her,  usually  settles  in 
her  legs ;  but  on  this  occasion  it  mount- 
ed to  the  chest,  and  then  to  the  head, 
and,  in  short,  pervaded  the  whole  sys- 
tem in  a  most  alarming  manner.  How- 
ever, they  brought  her  through  it  by 
unremitting  and  affectionate  attention ; 
and  we  were  married  yesterday  six 
weeks.  You  have  no  idea  what  a  Mon- 
ster I  felt,  Copperfield,  when  I  saw  the 
whole  family  crying  and  fainting  away  in 
every  direction  I  Mrs.  Crewler  could  n't 
see  me  before  we  left,  —  could  n't  forgive 
me,  then,  for  depriving  her  of  her  child, 

—  but  she  is  a  good  creature,  and  has 
done  so  since.  I  had  a  delightful  letter 
from  her,  only  this  morning." 

"  And  in  short,  my  dear  friend,"  said  I, 
"  you  feel  as  blest  as  you  deserve  to  feel !  '* 

"  O,  that 's  your  partiality,"  laughed 
Traddles.  "But,  indeed,  I  am  in  a 
most  enviable  state.  I  work  hard,  and 
read  law  insatiably.  I  get  up  at  five 
every  morning,  and  don't  mind  it  at 
all.  I  hide  the  girls  in  the  daytime 
and  make  merry  with  them  in  the  even- 
ing. And  I  assure  you  I  am  quite 
sorry  that  they  are  going  home  on  Tues- 
day, which  is  the  day  before  the  first 
daj  of  Michaelmas  Term.  But  here,'* 
said  Traddles,  breaking  off  in  his  confi- 
dence, and  speaking  aloudj  "are  the 
girls!    Mr.  Copperfield,  Miss  Crewler 

—  Miss  Sarah  —  Miss  Louisa —  Marga- 
ret and  Lucy  1 " 

They  were  a  perfect  nest  of  roses ; 
they  looked  so  wholesome  and  fresh. 
They  were  all  pretty,  and  Miss  Caro- 
line was  verv  handsome :  but  there  was 
a  loving,  cheerful,  fireside  quality  in 
Sophy's  bright  looks,  which  was  better 
than  that,  and  which  assured  me  that   I 


my  friend  had  chosen  well.  We  all  sat 
round  the  fire;  while  the  sharp  boy, 
who  I  now  divined  had  lost  his  oreath 
in  putting  the  papers  out,  cleared  them 
away  again,  and  produced  the  tea-things. 
Afler  that,  he  retired  for  the  night,  shut- 
ting the  outer  door  upon  us  with  a  bang. 
Mrs.  Traddles,  with  perfect  pleasure 
and  composure  beaming  from  her  house- 
hold eyes,  having  made  the  tea,  then 
quietly  made  the  toast  as  she  sat  in  a 
comer  by  the  fire. 

She  had  seen  Agnes,  she  told  me, 
while  she  was  toasting^  "Tom"  had 
taken  her  down  into  Kent  for  a  wedding 
trip,  and  there  she  had  seen  my  aunt, 
too ;  and  both  my  aunt  and  Agnes  were 
well,  and  they  had  all  talked  of  nothing 
but  me.  "Tom"  had  never  had  me 
out  of  his  thoughts,  she  really  believed, 
all  the  time  I  had  been  away.  "  Tom  " 
was  the  authority  for  everything. 
**  Tom  "  was  evidently  the  idol  of  her 
life ;  never  to  be  shaken  from  his  pedes- 
tal by  any  commotion  ;  always  to  be  be- 
lieved in,  and  done  homage  to  with  the 
whole  faith  of  her  heart,  come  what  might. 

The  deference  which  both  she  and 
Traddles  showed  towards  the  Beauty 
pleased  me  very  much.  I  don't  know 
that  I  thought  it  very  reasonable  ;  but 
I  thought  it  very  delightful,  and  essen- 
tially a  part  of  their  character.  If  Trad- 
dles ever  for  an  instant  missed  the  tea- 
spoons that  were  still  to  be  won,  I  have 
no  doubt  it  was  when  he  handed  the 
Beauty  her  tea.  If  his  sweet-tempered 
wife  could  have  got  up  any  self-asser- 
tion against  any  one,  I  am  satisfied  it 
could  only  have  been  because  she  was 
the^  Beauty's  sister.  A  few  slight  indi- 
cations of  a  rather  petted  and  capricious 
manner,  which  I  observed  in  the  Beau- 

S^  were  manifestly  considered,  by  Trad- 
les  and  his  wife,  as  her  birthright  and 
natural  endowment.  If  she  had  been 
bom  a  Queen  Bee,  and  they  laboring 
Bees,  they  could  not  have  been  more 
satisfied  of  that. 

But  their  self-forgetfulness  charmed 
me.  Their  pride  m  these  girls,  and 
their  submission  of  themselves  to  all 
their  whims,  was  the  pleasantest  little 
testimony  to  their  own  worth  I  could 
have  desired  to  see.  If  Traddles  were 
addressed  as  "  a  darling,"  once  in  the 


to  bring  something  here,  or  carry  some- 
thing tnere,  or  take  something  up,  or 
put  something  down,  or  find  something, 
or  fetch  something,  he  was  so  addressed, 
by  one  or  other  of  his  sisters-in-law,  at 
least  twelve  times  in  an  hour.  Neither 
could  they  do  anything  without  Sophy. 
Somebody's  hair  fell  down,  and  nobody 
but  Sophy  could  put  it  up.  Somebody 
forgot  how  a  particular  tune  went,  and 
nobody  but  Sophy  could  hum  that  tune 
right.  Somebody  wanted  to  recall  the 
name  of  a  place  in  Devonshire,  and 
only  Sophv  knew  it.  Something  was 
wanted  to  be  written  home,  and  Sophy 
alone  could  be  trusted  to  write  before 
breakfast  in  the  morning.  Somebody 
broke  down  in  a  piece  of  knitting,  and 
no  one  but  Sophy  was  able  to  put  the 
defaulter  in  the  right  direction.  They 
were  entire  mistresses  of  the  place,  and 
Sophy  and  Traddles  waited  on  them. 
How  many  children  Sophy  could  have 
taken  care  of  in  her  tune,  I  can't  im- 
agine ;  but  she  seemed  to  be  famous  for 
knowing  evenr  sort  of  song  that  ever 
was  addressea  to  a  child  in  the  English 
tongue  ;  and  she  sang  dozens  to  order, 
with  the  clearest  little  voice  in  the  world, 
one  after  another,  (every  sister  issuing 
directions  for  a  different  tune,  and  the 
Beauty  generally  striking  in  last,)  so 
that  I  was  quite  fascinated.  The  best 
of  all  was,  that,  in  the  midst  of  their  ex- 
actions, all  the  sisters  had  a  great  ten- 
derness and  respect  both  for  Sophy  and 
Traddles.  I  am  sure,  when  I  took  my 
leave,  and  Traddles  was  coming  out  to 
walk  with  me  to  the  coffee-house,  I 
thought  I  had  never  seen  an  obstinate 
head  of  hair,  or  any  other  head  of  hair, 
rolling  about  in  such  a  shower  of  kisses. 
Altogether,  it  was  a  scene  I  could  not 
help  dwelling  on  with  pleasure,  for  a 
lone  time  after  I  got  back  and  had 
wished  Traddles  good  night.  If  I  had 
beheld  a  thousand  roses  blowing  in  a 
top  set  of  chambers,  in  that  withered 
Gray's  Inn,  they  could  not  have  bright- 
ened it  half  so  much.  The  idea  of  those 
Devonshire  girls,  among  the  dry  law- 
stationers  and  the  attorneys'  offices  ; 
and  of  the  tea  and  toast,  and  children's 
songs,  in  that  grim  atmosphere  of 
pounce  and  parchment,  red'tape,  dusty 


law  reports,  writs,  declarations,  and  bills 
of  costs,  seemed  almost  as  pleasantly 
fanciful  as  if  I  had  dreamed  that  the 
Sultan's  famous  family  had  been  ad- 
mitted on  the  roll  of  attorn ejrs,  and  had 
brought  the  talking-bird,  the  singing- 
tree,  and  the  golden  water  into  Gray's 
Inn  Hall.  Somehow,  I  found  that  I 
had  taken  leave  of  Traddles  ibr  the 
night,  and  come  back  to  the  coffee- 
house, with  a  great  change  in  my  de- 
spondency about  him.  I  began  to  think 
Jie  would  get  on,  in  spite  of  all  the 
many  orders  of  chief  vraiters  in  Eng- 
land. 

Drawing  a  chair  before  one  of  the  cof- 
fee-room nres  to  think  about  him  at  my 
leisure,  I  gradually  fell  from  the  con- 
sideration of  his  happiness  to  tracing 
prospects  in  the  live  coals,  and  to  think- 
mg,  as  they  broke  and  changed,  of  the 
pnncipal  vicissitudes  and  separations 
that  had  marked  my  life.  I  had  not 
seen  a  coal-fire,  since  I  had  left  Eng- 
land three  years  ago:  though  many  a 
wood-fire  had  I  watched,  as  it  crumbled 
into  hoarv  ashes,  and  mingled  with  the 
feathery  heap  upon  the  hearth,  which 
not  inaptly  figured  to  me,  in  my  de> 
spondency,  my  own  dead  hopes. 

I  could  think  of  the  past  now,  grave- 
ly, but  not  bitterly  ;  and  could  contem- 
plate the  future  in  a  brave  spirit.  Home, 
m  its  best  sense,  viras  for  me  no  more. 
She  in  whom  I  might  have  inspired  a 
dearer  love,  I  had  taught  to  be  my  sis- 
ter. She  would  marry,  and  would  have 
new  claimants  on  her  tenderness  :  and 
in  doing  it,  would  never  know  the  love 
for  her  that  had  grown  up  in  my  heart. 
It  was  right  that  I  should  pay  the  forfeit 
of  my  headlong  passion.  What  I  reaped, 
I  had  sown. 

I  was  thinking.  And  had  I  truly  disd- 
plined  my  heart  to  this,  and  could  I 
resolutely  bear  it,  and  calmly  hold  the 
place  in  her  home  which  she  had  calm- 
ly held  in  mine  —  when  I  found  my 
eyes  resting  on  a  countenance  that 
might  have  arisen  out  of  the  fire,  in 
its  association  with  my  early  remem- 
brances. 

Little  Mr.  Chillip  the  Doctor,  towhose 
good  offices  I  was  indebted  in  the  very 
first  chapter  of  this  history,  sat  readins 
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a  newgpapei  in  the  shadow  of  an  oppo- 
site comer.  He  was  tolerably  stricken 
in  years  by  this  time ;  but,  being  a  mild, 
meek,  calm  little  man,  had  worn  so  easi- 
ly, that  I  thought  he  looked  at  that  mo- 
ment just  as  he  might  have  looked  when 
he  sat  in  our  parlor,  waiting  for  me  to  be 
■bom. 

Mr.  Chillip  had  left  Blunderstone  six 
or  seven  years  ago,  and  I  had  never  seen 
him  since.  He  sat  placidly  perusing  the 
newspaper,  with  his  little  head  on  one 
side,  and  a  glass  of  warm  sherry  negus 
at  his  elbow.  He  was  so  extremely  con- 
dliatoiy  in  his  manner  that  he  seemed  to 
apologize  to  the  very  newspaper  for  tak- 
ing the  liberty  of  reading  it. 

I  walked  up  to  where  ne  was  sitting, 
and  said,  "  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Chu- 
lip?" 

He  was  greatly  fluttered  by  this  unex- 
p>ected  address  from  a  stranger,  and  re- 
plied, in  his  slow  way,  **  I  thank  you, 
•sir,  you  are  very  good.  Thank  you, 
sir.     I  hope  you  are  well." 

"You  don't  remember  me?"  said  I. 

"Well,  sir,"  returned  Mr.  Chillip, 
smiling  very  meekly,  and  shaking  his 
head  as  he  surveyed  me.-  "  I  have,  a 
kkid  of  an  impression  that  something 
in  your  countenance  is  fiimiliar  to  me, 
sir ;  but  I  could  n't  lay  my  hand  upon 
your  name,  really." 

"  And  yet  you  knew  it,  long  before  I 
knew  it  myself,"  I  returned. 

"Did  I  indeed,  sir?  "  said  Mr.  Chil-. 
lip.  ^ "  Is  it  possible  that  I  had  the  hon- 
<w,  sir,  of  officiating  when — ? " 

"Yes,"  said  I. 

"  Dear  me  I ' '  cried  Mr.  Chillip.  "  But 
no  doubt  you  are  a  good  deal  changed 
since  then,  sir?  " 

"  Probably,"  said  I. 

"  Well,  sir,"  observed  Mr.  Chillip,  "  I 
hope  you  '11  excuse  me,  if  I  am  com- 
peted to  ask  the  favor  of  your  name." 

On  my  telling  him  my  name,  he  was 
resdly  moved.  He  quite  shook  hands 
with  me, — which  was  a  violent  pro- 
ceeding for  him,  his  usual  course  be- 
ing to  slide  a  tepid  little  fish-slice,  an 
inch  or  two  in  advance  of  his  hip,  and 
evince  the  greatest  discomposure  when 
anybody  grappled  with  it  Even  now, 
he  put  his  hand  in  his  coat-pocket  as 
soon  9s  he  onild  dJaftngage  it*  and 


seemed  relieved  when  he  had  got  it 

safe  back. 

"Dear  me,  sir?"  said  Mr.  Chillip, 
surveying  me  with  his  head  on  one 
side.  "And  it's  Mr.  Conperfield,  is 
it?  Well,  sir,  I  think  I  should  have 
known  you,  if  I  had  taken  the  liberty 
of  looking  more  closely  at  you.  There 's 
a  strong  resemblance  between  you  and 
your  poor  fother,  sir." 

"  I  never  had  the  happiness  of  seeing 
my  father,"  X  observed. 

"  Very  true,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Chillip,  in 
a  soothing  tone.  "  And  very  much  to  be 
deplored  it  was,  on  all  accounts !_  We  are 
not  ignorant,  sir,"  said  Mr.  ChiUip,  slow- 
ly shaking  his  little  head  again,  "  down 
in  our  part  of  the  country,  of  your  fame. 
There  must  be  great  excitement  here, 
sir,"  said  Mr.  Chillip,  tapping  himself 
on  the  forehead  with  his  forefinger. 
"  You  must  find  it  a  trying  occupation, 
sir  1 " 

"  What  is  your  part  of  the  country 
now?'*  I  asked,  seating  myself  near 
him. 

"  I  am  established  within  a  few  miles 
of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Chillip.  "Mrs.  Chillip  coming  into  a 
little  property  in  that  neighborhood, 
under  her  father's  will,  I  bought  a 
practice  down  there,  in  which  you 
will  be  glad  to  hear  1  am  doing  well. 
My  daughter  is  mowing  q^uite  a  tall 
lass  now,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Chillip,  giving 
his  little  head  another  little  shake. 
"  Her  mother  let  down  two  tucks  in 
her  frocks  onl^  last  week.  Such  is 
time,  you  see,  sir  1 " 

As  the  little  man  put  his  now  empty 

glass  to  his  lips,  when  he  made  this  re- 
ection,  I  proposed  to  him  to  have  it  re- 
filled, and  I  would  keep  him  company 
with  another.  "  Well,  sir,"  he  returned, 
in  his  slow  way,  "  it 's  more  than  I  am 
accustomed  to ;  but  I  can't  deny  myself 
the  pleasure  of  your  conversation.  It 
seems  but  yesterday  that  I  had  the 
honor  of  attending  you  in  the  measles. 
You  came  through  them  charmingly, 
sir  I " 

I  acknowledged  this  compliment,  and     * 
ordered  the  negus,  which  was  soon  pro« 
disced.     "  Quite  an  uncommon  dissipa- 
tion!" said   Mr.   Chillip,   stirring   i^ 
"but  I  can*t  resist  so  extraordinary 
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an   occasion.      You   have   no  £unily, 
sir?" 

I  shook  my  head. 

"I  was  aware  that  you  sustained  a 
bereavement, ^ir,  sqme  time  ago,"  said 
Mr.  Chillip.  "I  heard  it  from  yoiu*. 
father-in-law's  sister.  Very  deaded 
character  there,  sir?" 

*'  Why,  yes,"  said  I,  "  decided 
enough.  Where  did  you  see  her,  Mr. 
ChilKp?" 

"Are  you  not  aware,  sir,"  returned 
Mr.  Chillip,  with  his  placidest  smile, 
''that  your  father-in-law  is  again  a 
neighbor  of  mine  ? " 

"  No,"  said  I. 

*'  He  is  indeed,  sir  1 "  said  Mr.  Chil- 
lip. "  Married  a  young  lady  of  that 
part,  with  a  very  good  little  property, 
poor  thing.  —  And  this  action  of  the 
brain  now,  sir?  Don't  you  find  it  fa- 
tigue you?"  said  Mr.  Chillip,  looking 
at  me  like  an  admiring  Robm. 

I  waived  that  question,  and  returned 
to  the  Murdstones.  "I  was  aware  of 
his  being  married  again.  Do  you  at- 
tend the  family?"  I  asked. 

"  Not  regjularly.  I  have  been  called 
in,"  he  replied,  "  Strong  phrenological 
development  of  the  organ  of  firmness, 
in  Mr.  Murdstone  and  his  sister,  sir." 

I  replied  with  such  an  expressive 
look,  that  Mr.  Chillip  was  emboldened 
by  that  and  the  negus  together,  to  give 
his  head  several  short  shakes,  and 
thoughtfully  exclaim,  "  Ah,  dear  me  I 
We  remember  old  times,  Mr,  Copper- 
field  I " 

"And  the  brother  and  sister  are 
pursuing  their  old  course,  are  they?" 
said  I. 

**  Well,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Chillip,.  "  a 
medical  man,  being  so  much  in  fami- 
lies, ought  to  have  neither  eyes  nor  ears 
for  anything  but  his  profession.  Still, 
I  must  say,  they  are  very  severe,  sir: 
both  as  to  this  life  and  the  next." 

"  The  next  will  be  regulated  without 
much  reference  to  them,  I  dare  say,"  I 
returned  :  "  what  are  they  doing  as  to 
this?" 

Mr.  Chillip  shook  his  head,  stirred 
his  negus,  and  sipped  it. 

'*  She  was  a  charming  woman,  sir  1 " 
hei  observed  in  a.  plaintive  manner. 

"  The  present  Mrs.  Murdstone  ?  " 


"A  charming  woman  indeed,  sir," 
said  Mr.  Chillip ;  "  as  amiable,  I  am 
sure,  as  it  was  possible  to  be  !  Mrs. 
Chillip's  opinion  is,  that  her  spirit  has 
been  entirely  broken  since  her  mar- 
riage, and  that  she  is  all  but  melan- 
choly mad.  And  the  ladies,**  observed 
Mr.  Chillip,  timorously,  "  are  great  ob- 
servers, sir." 

"  I  suppose  she  was  to  be  subdued 
and  broken  to  their  detestable  mould, 
Heaven  help  her  1 "  said  I.  **  And 
she  has  been." 

"Well,  sir,  there  were  violent  quar- 
rels at  first,  I  assure  you,"  said  Mr. 
Chillip  ;  "  but^  she  is  quite  a  shadofw 
now.  Would  it  be  considered  forward 
if  I  was  to  say  to  you,  sir,  in  confidence, 
that  since  the^  sister  came  to  help,  the 
brother  and  sister  between  them  have 
nearly  reduced  her  to  a  state  of  imbe- 
cility." 

I  told  him  I  could  easily  believe  it. 

"  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying," 
said  Mr.  Chillip,  fortifying  himself  with 
another  sip  of  negus,  "between  you 
and  me,  sir,  that  her  mother  died  of  it, 
—  or  that  tyranny,  gloom,  and  worry 
have  made  Mrs.  Murdstone  nearly  im- 
becile. She  was  a  lively  yoim^  woman, 
sir,  before  marriage,  and  their  gloom 
and  austerity  destroyed  her.  They  go 
about  with  her,  now,  more  like  her 
keepers  than  her  husband  and  sister-in- 
law.  That  was  Mrs.  Chillip's  remark 
♦to  mCj  only  last  week.  And  I  assure 
you,  sir,  the  ladies  are  great  observers. 
Mrs.  Chillip  herself  is  a  great  ob- 
server ! " 

"Does  he  gloomily  profess  to  be  (I 
am  ashamed  to  use  the  word  in  such 
association)  religious  still  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  You  anticipate,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Chil- 
lip, his  eyelids  getting  quite  red  with 
the  unwonted  stimulus  in  which  he 
was  indulging.  "  One  of  Mrs.  Chttlrp's 
most  impressive  remarks.  Mrs.  Chil- 
lip," he  proceeded,  in  the  calmest  and 
slowest  manner,  "quite  electrified  me, 
by  pointing  out  that  Mr.  Murdstone 
sets  up  an  image  of  himself,  and  calls 
it  the  Divine  Nature.  You  might  have 
knocked  me  down  on  the  flat  of  my 
back,  sir,  with  the  feather  of  a-  i>en,  I 
assure  you,  when  Mrs.  Cliillip  said  so. 
The'  ladies  are  great  observers,  ^ir !  ** 
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"  lotuitively,"  said  I,  to  his  extreme 
delight 

**  I  am  very  happy  to  receive  such 
support  in  my  opinion,  sir,"  he  rejoined. 
*'  It  is  not  often  that  I  venture  to  give 
a  non-medical  opinion,  I  assure  you. 
Mr.  Murdstone  delivers  public  ad- 
dresses sometimes,  and  it  is  said,  —  in 
short,  su:,  it  is  said  by  Mrs.  Chillip,  — 
that  the  darker  tyrant  he  has  lately 
been,  the  more  ferocious  is  his  doc- 
trine." 

**  I  believe  Mrs.  Chillip  to  be  perfect- 
ly risht,"  said  I. 

"Mrs.  Chillip  does  go  so  far  as  to 
say,"  pursued  the  meekest  of  little  men, 
much  encouraged,^  "that  what  such 
people  miscall  their  religion,  is  a  vent 
for  their  bad-h\miors  and  arrogance. 
And  do  you  know  I  must  say,  sir,"  he 
continued,  mildly  laying  his  head  on 
one  side,  "  that  I  donU  find  authority 
for  Mr.  and  Miss  Murdstone  in  the 
New  Testament?" 

"  I  never  found  it  either  I  "  said  I. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Chillip,  "they  are  much  disliked;  and 
as  they  are  very  frtt  in  consigning 
everybody  who  dislikes  them  to  perdi- 
tion, we  really  have  a  good  deal  of  per- 
dition going  on  in  pur  neighborhood  I 
However,  as  Mrs.  Chillip  says,  sir,  they 
undergo  a  continual  punishment ;  for 
they  are  turned  inward,  to  feed  upon 
their  own  hearts,  and  their  own  hearts 
are  very^  bad  feeding.  Now,  sir,  about 
that  brain  of  yours,  if  you  '11  excuse  my 
returning  to  it.  Don't  you-  expose  it  to 
a  Kood  deal  of  excitement,  sir?" 

I  ibuiid  it  not  difficult,  in  the  excite- 
ment of  Mr.  Chillip's  own  brain,  under 
his  potations  of  ne^us,  to  divert  his  at- 
tention from  thb  topic  to  his  own  affairs, 
on  which,  for  the  next  half-hour,  he  was 
quite  loquacious ;  giving  me  to  under- 
stand, among  other  pieces  of  informa- 
tion, that  he  was  then  at  the  Gray*s  Inn 
Coffee-house  to  lay  his  professional  evi- 
dence before  a  Commission  of  Lunacy, 
touching  the  state  of  mind  of  a  patient 
who  had  become  deranged  from  exces- 
sive drinking. 

"  And  I  assure  you,  sir,"  he  said,  "  I 
am  extremely  nervous  on  such  occa« 
sions.  I  could  not  support  being  what 
is  called  Bullied,  sir.    U  would  quit* 


unman  me.  Do  you  know  it  was  some 
time  before  I  recovered  the  conduct  of 
that  alarming  lady,  on  the  night  of  your 
birth,  Mr.  Copperfield?" 

I  told  him  that  I  was  goin^  down  to 
my  aunt,  the  Dragon  of  that  night,  ear}y 
in  the  morning  ;  and  that  she  was  one 
of  the  most  tender-hearted  and  excel- 
lent of  women,  as  he  would  know  AilI 
well  if  he  knew  her  better.  The  mere 
notion  of  the  possibility  of  his  ever  see- 
ing her  again,  appeared  to  terrify  him. 
Me  replied,  with  a  small  pale  smile, 
"  Is  she  so  indeed,  sir  ?  Really  ? "  and 
almost  immediately  called  for  a  candle, 
and  went  to  bed,  as  if  he  were  not  quite 
safe  anywhere  else.  He  did  not  actually 
stagger  under  the  negus  ;  but  I  should 
think  his  placid  little  pulse  must  have 
made  two  or  three  more  beats  in  a  min- 
ute, than  it  had  done  since  the  great 
night  of  my  aunt's  disappointment, 
when  she  struck  at  him  with  her  bon- 
net. 

Thoroughly  tired,  I  went  to  bed  too, 
at  midnight;  passed  the  next  day  on 
the  Dover  coach ;  burst  safe  and  sound 
into  my  aunt's  old  parlor  while  she  was 
at  tea  (she  wore  spectacles  now) ;  and 
was  received  by  her,  and  Mr.  Dick,  and 
dear  old  Peggotty,  who  acted  as  house- 
keeper, with  open  arms  and  tears  of  joy. 
My  aunt  was  mightily  amused,  when 
we  began  to  talk  composedly,  by  my 
account  of  my  meeting  with  Mr.  Chillip, 
and  of  his  holding  her  in  such  dread 
remembrance ;  and  both  she  and  Peg- 
gotty had  a  great  deal  to  say  about  my 
poor  mother's  second  husband,  and 
"that  murdering  woman  of  a  sister,"  — 
on  whom  I  think  no  pain  or  penalty 
would  have  induced  my  aunt  to  oestow 
any  Christian  or  Proper  Name,  or  any 
otner  designation. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

AGNES. 

My  aunt  and  I,  when  we  were  left 
alone,  talked  fiir  into  the  night.  How 
the  emigrants  never  wrote  home,  other- 
wise than  cheerfully  and  hopefully; 
how  Mr.  Micawber  had  actually  re- 
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mitted  divers  small  sums  of  ta<mey,  on 
account  of  those  **  pecuniary  liabilities" 
in  reference  to  which  he  had  been  so 
business-like  as  between  man  and  man  ; 
how  Janet,  returning  into  my  aunt's 
service  when  she  came  back  to  Dover, 
had  finally  carried  out  her  renunciation 
of  mankind  by  entering  into  wedlock 
with  a  thriving;  tavern-keeper ;  and  how 
my  aunt  had  finally  set  ker  seal  on  the 
same  great  principle,  by  aiding  and 
abetting  the  bride,  and  crowning  the 
marriage-ceremony  with  her  presence ; 
—  were  among  our  topics,  already  more 
or  less  familiar  to  me  through  the  let- 
ters I  had  had.  Mr.  Dick,  as  usual, 
was  not  forgotten.  My  aunt  informed 
me  how  he  incessantly  occupied  him- 
self in  copying  everythinghe  could  lay 
his  hands  on,  and  kept  King  Charles 
the  First  at  a  respectful  distance  by  that 
semblance  of  employment ;  how  it  was 
one  of  the  main  joys  and  rewards  of  her 
life  that  he  was  free  and  happy,  instead 
of  pining  in  monotonous  restraint ;  and 
how  (as  a  novel  general  conclusion)  no- 
body but  she  could  ever  folly  kriow  what 
he  was. 

*•  And  when,  Trot,'*  said  my  aunt, 
patting  the  back  of  my  hand,  as  we  sat 
in  our  old  way  before  the  fire,  "  when 
are  you  going  over  to  Canterbury?" 

"  I  shall  get  a  horse,  and  ride  over  to- 
morrow morning,  aunt,  unless  you  will 
go  with  me  ?  " 

"  No  I  '*  said  ray  aunt,  in  her  short, 
abrupt  way.  "  I  mean  to  stay  where  I 
am.'' 

Then  I  should  ride,  I  said.  I  could 
not  have  come  through  Canterbury  to- 
day without  stopping,  if  I  had  been 
coming  to  any  one  but  her. 

She  was  pleased,  but  answered,  "  Tut, 
Trot ;  my  old  bones  would  have  kept 
till  to-morrow  I "  and  softly  patted  my 
hand  again,  as  I  sat  looking  thoughtfully 
at  the  fire. 

Thoughtfolly,  for  I  could  not  be  here 
once  more,  and  so  near  Agnes,  without 
the  revival  of  those  regrets  with  which  I 
had  so  long  been  occupied.  Softened 
regrets  they  might  be,  teachingme  what 
I  had  failed  to  learn  when  my  younger 
life  was  all  before  me,  but  not  the  less 
regrets.  "O  Trot,"  I  seemed  to  hear 
my  aunt  say  once  more;  and  I  under-- 


stood  her  better  now,  —  '*  Sliad»  blind, 
blind ! " 

We  both  knit  silence  for  some  min- 
utes. When  I  raised  my  eyes^  I  Iband. 
that  she  was  steadily  observant  of  me. 
Perhaps  she  had  followed  the  curr^st  aS 
my  mmd ;  for  it  seemed  to  me  an  ealsy 
one  to  track  now,  wilful  as  it  ha«d  been 
once. 

"You  will  find  her  &ther  a  white-  ■ 
haired  old  man,"  saidmy  aunt,  "  thot^h 
a  better  man  in  all  other  respects,  — a  re- 
claimed man.  Neither  will  you  find 
him  measuring  all  human  interests  ajid 
ioys  and  sorrows  with  his  one  poor 
little  inch-rule  now.  Trust  me,  child, 
such  things  must  shrink  veiy  atach, 
before  they  can  be  measured  <^  in  tAat 
way." 

^*  Indeed  they  must,"  said  I. 

"You  will  find  her,"  pursued  my 
aunt,  '*  as  good,  as  beautiful,  as  earnest, 
as  disinterested,  as  she  has  always  been. 
If  I  knew  higher  praise,  Trot,  I  would 
bestow  it  on  her." 

There  was  no  higher  praise  for  her ; 
no  higher  reproach  for  me.  O,  bow 
had  I  strayed  so  far  away! 

**  If  she  trains  the  young  girls  whom 
she  has  about  her  to  be  like  heracl^" 
said  my  aunt,  earnest  even  to  the  filling 
of  her  eyes  with  tears,  "  Heaven  knows, 
her  life  will  be  well  employed  1  Usefol 
and  happy,  as  she  said  that  day  1  How 
could  she  be  otherwise  than  nsefiil  and 
happy ! " 

"  Has  Agnes  any  —  "I  was  thinking 
aloud,  rather  than  speaking. 

"Well.>  Hey?  Any  what?"  jiaid 
my  aunt,  sharply. 

*'  Any  lover,"  said  I. 

"A  score,"  cried  my  aunt,  with  a 
kind  of  indignant  pride.  "  She  might 
have  married  twenty  times,  niy  dear, 
since  you  have  been  gone  I  " 

"No  doubt,"  said  I.  "No  doubt. 
But  has  she  any  lover  who  is  worthy  of 
her?    Agnes  could  care  for  no  other." 

My  aunt  sat  musing  for  a  little  while, 
with  her  chin  upon  her  hand.  Slowly 
raising  her  eyes  to  mine,  she  said,  — 

"I  suspect  she  has  an  attachment. 
Trot."  ^ 

"A  prosperous  one?  "  said  I. 

"Trot,"  retiuTied  my  aunt,  gravely, 
I  can't  say,     I  havs.no  jrij^.to  teU 
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vQU  «y«n  so  much.    She  has  never  con- 
fided it  to  me,  but  I  susi>ect  it." 

She  looked  so  attentively  and  anx- 
iously at  me  (I  even  saw  her  tremble), 
that  I  felt  now,  more  than  ever,  that 
she  had  followed  my  late  thoughts.  I 
summoned  all  the  resolutions  I  had 
made,  in  all  those  many  days  and 
nights,  and  all  those  many  conflicts  of 
my  heart. 

"  If  it  should  be  so,"  I  began,  **and 
I  hope  it  is — " 

"  I  don't  know  that  it  is,"  said  my 
aunt,  curtljr.  ^  "  You  must  not  be  ruled 
by  my  suspicions.  You  must  keep  them 
secret.  They  are  very  slight,  perhaps. 
I  have  no  right  to  speak." 

"  If  it  should  be  so,"  I  repeated, 

''Agnes  will  tell  me  at  her  own  good 

time.    A  sister  to  whom  I  have  confided 

so  much,  aunt,  will  not  be  reluctant  to 

confide  in  me." 

'  My  aimt   withdrew   her   eyes  fi-om 

mine,  as  slowly  as  she  had  turned  them 

'       upon  me ;  and  covered  them  thought- 

fiilly  with  her  hand.     By  and  by  she 

put  her  other  hand  on  ray  shoulder; 

'       and  so  we  both   sat  looking  into  the 

Iiast,  without  saying  another  word,  un- 

i      til  we  parted  for  the  ni^ht. 

I  I  rode  away,  early  m  the  morning, 

I      for  the  scene  of  my  old  school-days.    I 

I       cannot  say  that  I  was  yet  quite  happy, 

I       in  the  hope  that  I  was  gaimng  a  victory 

I      over  myself;  even  in  the  prospect  of  so 

I      soon  looking  on  her  face  again. 

The   well-remembered   ground   was 
I      soon  traversed,  and  I  came  into  the 
quiet  streets,  where  every  stone  was  a 
i       boy's  book  to  me.     I  went  on  foot  to 
the- old  house,  and  went  away  with  a 
heart  too  full  to  enter.     I  returned ;  and 
I       looking,  as  I  passed,  through  the  low 
1       window  of  the  turret-room  where  first 
Uriah  Heep,  and  afterwards  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber,  had  been  wont  to  sit,  saw  that 
it  was  a  little  parlor  now,  and  that  there 
was  no  office.     Otherwise  the  staid  old 
house  was,  as  to  its  cleanliness  and 
order,  still  just  as  it  had  been  when  I 
first  saw  it.     I  requested  the  new  maid 
who  admitted  me,  to  tell  Miss  Wick- 
field  that  a  gentleman,  who  waited  on 
her  from  a  mend  abroad,  was  there; 
and  I  was  shown  up  the  grave  old  stair- 
case (cautioned  of  the  steps.  I  Jcjiew  so  , 


well),  into  the  unchanged  drawing-room. 
The  books  that  Agnes  and  I  had  read 
together  were  on  their  shelves ;  and 
the  desk  where  I  had  labored  at  my  les- 
sons, many  a  night,  stood  yet  at  the 
same  old  comer  of  the  table.  All  the 
little  changes  that  had  crept  in  when 
the^  Heeps  were  there  were  changed 
again.  Everything  was  as  it  used  to  oe, 
in  the  happy  time. 

I  stood  in  a  window,  and  looked 
across  the  ancient  street  at  the  opposite 
houses,  recalling  how  I  had  watched 
them  on  wet  afternoons,  when  I  first 
came  there;  and  how  I  had  used  to 
speculate  about  the  people  who  ap- 
peared at  any  of  the  windows,  and  had 
loll  owed  them  with  my  eyes  up  and 
dov^n  stairs,  while  women  went  dmking 
along  the  pavernent  in  pattens,  and  the 
dull  rain  fell  in  slanting  lines,  and 
poured  out  of  the  waterspout  yonder, 
and  fiowed  into  the  road.  The  feeling 
with  which  I  used  to  watch  the  tramps, 
as  they  came  into  the  town  on  those  wet 
evenings,  at  dusk,  and  limped  past, 
with  their  bundles  drooping  over  their 
shoulders  at  the  ends  of  sticks,  came 
freshly  back  to  me ;  fraught,  as  then, 
with  the  smell  of  damp  earth,  and  wet 
leaves  and  brier,  and  the  sensation  of 
the  very  airs  that  blew  upon  me  in  my 
own  toilsome  journey. 

The  opening  of  the  little  door  in  the 

Snelled  wall  made  me  start  and  turn, 
er  beautiful  serene  eyes  met  mine  as 
she  came  towards  me.  She  stopped, 
and  laid  her  hand  upon  her  bosom,  and 
I  caught  her  in  my  arms. 

•'  Agnes  I  my  dear  girl  I  I  have  com« 
too  suddenly  upon  you." 

"  No,  no  I  1  am  so  rejoiced  to  see 
you,  Trotwood  I " 

"  Dear  Agnes,  the  happiness  it  is  to 
me,  to  see  you  once  again  I " 

I  folded  her  to  my  heart,  and  for  a 
little  while  we  were  both  silent.  Pres* 
ently  we  sat  down,  side  by  side ;  and 
her  angel-face  was  turned  upon  me  with 
the  welcome  I  had  dreamed  of,  waking 
and  sleeping,  for  whole  years. 

She  was  so  true,  she  was  so  beauti- 
ful, she  was  so  good,  —  I  owed  her  so 
much  gratitude,  she  was  so  dear  to  me, 
that  I  could  find  .no  utterance  for  what 
I  felt    I  tried  to  bless  her,  tried  to 


ten  done  in  letters)  what  an  influence 
she  had  upon  me ;  but  all  my  efforts 
were  in  vain.  My  love  and  joy  were 
dumb. 

With  her  own  sweet  tranquillity,  she 
calmed  my  agitation;  led  me  back  to 
the  time  of  our  parting ;  spoke  to  me  of 
Emily,  whom  she  had  visited,  in  secret, 
many  times;  spoke  to  me  tenderly  of 
Dora's  grave.  With  the  unerring  in- 
stinct of  her  noble  heart,  she  touched 
the  chords  of  my  memory  so  softly  and 
harmoniously,  that  not  one  jarred  with- 
in me ;  I  could  listen  to  the  sorrowful, 
dbtant  music,  and  desire  to  shrink  from 
nothing  it  awoke.  How  could  I,  when, 
blended  with  it  all,  was  her  dear  self, 
the  better  angel  of  my  life  ? 

"And  you,  Agnes,*'  I  said,  by  and 
by.  "  Tell  me  of  yourself.  You  have 
hardly  ever  told  me  of  your  own  life,  in 
all  this  lap.se  of  time  I  " 

"  What  should  I  tell  ?  '*  she  answered, 
with  her  radiant  smile.  "  Papa  is  well. 
You  see  us  here,  quiet  in  our  own  home ; 
our  anxieties  set  at  rest,  our  home  re- 
stored to  us :  and  knowing  that,  dear 
Trotwood,  you  know  all." 

"  All,  Agnes  ? "  said  I. 

She  looked  at  me,  with  some  flutter- 
ing wonder  in  her  face. 

^*Is  there  nothing  else,  Sister?"  I 
said. 

Her  color,  which  had  just  now  faded, 
returned,  and  faded  again.  She  smiled ; 
with  a  quiet  sadness,  I  thought,  and 
shook  her  head. 

I  had  sought  to  lead  her  to  what  my 
aunt  had  hinted  at ;  for  sharply  painful 
to  me  as  it  must  be  to  receive  that  con- 
fidence, I  was  to  discipline  my  heart, 
and  do  my  duty  to  her.  I  saw,  how- 
ever, that  she  was  uneasy,  and  I  let  it 
pass. 

"  You  have  much  to  do,  dear  Ag- 
nes?" 

"  With  my  school  ?  "  said  she,  look- 
ing up  again,  in  all  her  bright  com- 
posure. 

"  Yes.     It  is  laborious,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"The  labor  is  so  pleasant,"  she 
returned,  "  that  it  is  scarcely  grateful  in 
me  to  call  it  by  that  name." 

"  Nothing  good  is  difficult  to  y6U," 
saidL 


and  once  more,  as  she  bent  her  head, 
I  saw  the  same  sad  smile. 

"  You  will  wait  and  see  pa{>a,*'  said 
Agnes,  cheerfully,  "and  pass  the  day 
with  us?  Perhape  vou  will  sleep  in 
your  own  room?  We  alwajrs  call  it 
yours." 

1  could  not  do  that,  having  promised 
to  ride  back  to  my  aunt's,  at  night ;  but 
I  would  pass  the  day  there,  joyfully. 

"I  must  be  a  prisoner  for  a  little 
while,"  said  Agnes,  "but  here  are  the 
old  books,  Trotwood,  and  the  old 
music." 

"  Even  the  old  flowers  are  here,"  said 
I,  looking  round ;  "  or  the  old  kinds." 

"  I  have  found  a  pleasure,"  returned 
Agnes,  smiling,  "  while  you  have  been 
absent  in  keeping  everything  as  it  used 
to  be  when  we  were  children.  For  we 
were  very  happy  then,  I  think.'* 

"  Heaven  knows  we  were  I  "  said  I. 

"  And  eveiy  little  thing  that  has  re- 
minded me  of  my  brother,"  said  Agnes, 
with  her  cordial  eyes  turned  cheerfully 
upon  me,  "  has  been  a  welcome  com- 
panion. Even  this,"  showing  xne  the 
basket-trifle,  full  of  kejrs,  stiU  hanging 
at  her  side,  "  seems  to  jingle  a  kind  of 
old  tune ! " 

She  smiled  again,  and  went  out  at  the 
door  by  which  she  had  come. 

It  was  for  me  to  guard  this  sisterly 
affection  vrith  religious  care.  It  was 
all  that  I  had  left  myself,  and  it  was  a 
treasure.  If  I  once  shook  the  foimda- 
tions  of  the  sacred  confidence  and 
usage  in  virtue  of  which  it  was  given 
to  me,  it  was  lost,  and  could  never  be 
recovered.  I  set  this  steadily  before 
myself  The  better  I  loved  her,  the 
more  it  behooved  me  never  to  forget  it. 

I  walked  through  the  streets ;  and, 
once  more  seeing  my  old  adversary  the 
butcher, —now  a  constable,  witii  his 
staff  hanging  up  in  the  shop,  —  went 
down  to  look  at  the  place  where  I  had 
fought  him;  and  there  meditated  on 
Miss^  Shepherd  and  the  eldest  Miss 
Larkins,andall  the  idle  loves  and  likings, 
and  dislikings,  of  that  time.  Nothing 
seemed  to  have  survived  that  time  but 
Agnes ;  and  she,  ever  a  star  above  me, 
was  brighter  and  higher. 

When  I  returned,  Mr.  Wickfi«ld  had 
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come  home,  from  a  garden  he  had,  a 
coupleof  miles  orso  out  oftbe  town,  where 
he  now  employed  himself  almost  every 
day.  I  found  him  as  my  aunt  had 
described  him.  We  sat  down  to  dinner, 
with  some  half-dozen  little  girls;  and 
he  seemed  but  the  shadow  of  his  hand- 
some picture  on  the  wall. 

The  tranquillity  and  peace  belonging, 
of  old,  to  that  quiet  ^ound  in  my 
mem<My,  pervaded  it  agam.  When  din- 
ner was  done,  Mr.  Wickfield  taking  no 
wine,  and  I  desiring  none,  we  went  up 
stairs;  where  Agnes  and  her  little 
charges  sang  and  played,  and  worked. 
After  tea  the  diildren  left  us ;  and  we 
three  sat  together,  talking  of  the  by- 
gone days. 

**  My  part  in  them,"  said  Mr.  Wick- 
fieldj  shsdcing  his  white  head,  **has 
much  matter  fot  regret  —  for  deep  re- 
gret, and  deep  contrition,  Trotwood, 
you  well  know.  But  I  would  not  can- 
cel it,  if  it  were  in  my  power." 

I  could  readily  believe  that,  looking 
at  the  ^ce  beside  him. 

"  I  should  cancel  with  it,"  he  pursued, 
"  such  patience  and  devotion,  such  fidel- 
ity, such  a  child's  love,  as  I  must  not 
forget,  no  I  even  to  forget  myself" 

"I  understand  you,  sir,"  I  softly  said. 
"I  hold  it —  I  have  always  held  it  — 
in  veneration." 

"  But  no  one  knows,  not  even  you," 
he  returned,  "  how  much  she  has  done, 
how  much  she  has  undei^one,  how  hard 
she  has  striven.    Dear  Agnes  I " 

She  had  put  her  hand  entreatingly  on 
his  arm,  to  stop  him;  and  was  very, 
verv  pale. 

*^Well,  well!"  he  said  with  a  si^h, 
dismissing,  as  I  then  saw,  some  trial 
she  had  borne,  or  was  yet  to  bear,  in 
connection  with  what  my  aunt  had  told 
me.  "Well!  I  have  never  told  you, 
Trotwood,  of  her  mother.  Has  any 
one  ?  " 

"  Never,  sir." 

"  It 's  not  much — though  it  was  much 
to  suffer.  She  married  me  in  opposi- 
tion to  her  father's  wish,  and  he  re- 
nounced her.  She  prayed  him  to  for- 
give her,  before  my  Agnes  came  into  this 
world.  He  was  a  very  hard  man,  and 
her  mother  had  long  been  dead.  He 
refMilsed  her.    He  broke  her  heart" 


Agnes  leaned  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
stole  her  arm  about  his  neck. 

"  She  had  an  affectionate  and  gentle 
heart,"  he  said ;  '*  and  it  was  broken. 
I  knew  its  tender  nature  very  well.  No 
one  could,  if  I  did  not.  She  loved  me 
dearly,  but  was  never  happy.  She  was 
always  laboring^  in  secret,  under  this 
distress ;  and  bemg  delicate  and  down- 
cast at  the  time  of  nis  last  repulse  —  for 
it  was  not  the  first,  by  many — pined 
away  and  died.  She  left  me  Agnes, 
two  weeks  old,  and  the  gray  hair  that 
yon  re<}ollect  me  with,  when  you  first 
came." 

He  kissed  Agnes  on  her  cheek. 

"  My  love  tor  my  dear  child  was  a 
diseased  love,  but  my  mind  was  all  un- 
healthy then.  I  say  no  more  of  that 
I  am  not  speaking  of  myself,  Trotwood, 
but  of  her  mother,  and  of  her.  If  I 
give  you  any  clew  to  what  I  am,  or  to 
what  I  have  been,  you  will  unravel  it, 
I  know.  What  Agnes  is,  I  need  not 
say.  I  have  always  read  something  of 
her  poor  mother's  story,  in  her  charac- 
ter ;  and  so  I  tell  it  you  to-night,  when 
we  three  are  again  together,  ^ter  such 
great  changes.     I  have  told  it  all." 

His  bowed  head,  and  her  angel  face 
and  filial  duty,  derived  a  more  pathetic 
meaning  from  it  than  they  had  had 
before.  \i  I  had  wanted  anything  by 
which  to  mark  this  night  ^  of  our  re- 
union, I  should  have  found  it  in  this. 

Agnes  rose  up  from  her  father's  side, 
before  long;  and,  going  softly  to  her 
piano,  played  some  of  the  old  airs  to 
which  we  had  often  listened  in  that 
place. 

**  Have  you  any  intention  of  going 
away  again?"  Agnes  asked  me,  as  I 
was  standing  by. 

"  What  does  my  sbter  say  to  that?  " 

"  I  hope  not." 

"Then  I  have  no  such  intention, 
Agnes." 

^*  I  think  you  ought  not,  Trotwood, 
since  you  ask  me,"  she  said,  mildly. 
"  Your  growing  reputation  and  success 
enlarge  your  power  of  doing  good  ;  and 
if  /  could  spare  my  brother,  "^  with  her 
eyes  upon  me,  "  perhaps  the  time  could 
not." 

•   "  What  I  am,  you  have  made  me, 
Agnes.    You  should  know  besf 


"  Yes  1  Agnes,  my  dear  girl  I "  I  said, 
bending  over  her.  "  I  tried  to  tell  you, 
when  we  znet  to-day,  something  that 
has  been  in  my  thoughts  since  Dora 
died.  You  remember,  when  you  came 
dovm  to  me  in  our  little  room,  —  point- 
ing upward,  Agnes? " 

^*  O  Trotwood  I  "  she  returned,  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  "  So  loving,  so 
confiding,  and  so  young  1  Can  I  ever 
forget?'^ 

"As  you  were  then,  my  sister,  I  have 
often  thought  since^  you  have  ever  been 
to  me.  Ever  pointmg  upward,  Agnes  ; 
ever  leading  me  to  something  better; 
ever  directing  me  to  higher  things  ! " 

She  only  shook  her  head;  through 
lier  tears  I  saw  the  same  sad  quiet 
smile. 

'*  And  I  am  so  gratefiil  to  you  for  it, 
Agnes,  so  bound  to  you,  that  there  is 
no  name  for  the  affection  of  my  heart 
I  want  you  to  know,  yet  don't  know 
•how  to  tell  you,  that  all  my  life  long  I 
shall  look  up  to  you,  and  be  guided  by 
you,  as  I  have  been  through  the  dark- 
ness that  is  past.  Whatever  betides, 
whatever  new  ties  you  may  form,  what- 
ever changes  may  come  between  us,  I 
shall  always  look  to  you,  and  love  you, 
as  I  do  now,  and  nave  always  done. 
You  will  always  be  my  solace  and  my 
resource  as  you  have  always  been.  Until 
I  die,  my  dearest  sister,  I  shall  see  you 
always  before  me,  pointing  upward  I " 

She  put  her  hand  in  mine,  and  told 
•me  she  was  proud  of  me,  and  of  what  I 
said ;  although  I  praised  her  very  hi 
beyond  her  worth.  Then  she  went  on 
sonly  playing,  but  without  removing 
her  eyes  from  me. 

"  Do  you  know,  what  I  have  heard 
to-night,  Agnes,"  said  I,  "strangely 
seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  feeling  with 
which  I  regarded  you  when  I  saw  3^u 
first, — Mrith  which  I  sat  beside  you  in 
my  roi^h  school-days  ? " 

"  You  knew  I  had  no  mother,"  she 
replied  with  a  sibile,  "  and  felt  kindly 
towards  me." 

*'  More  than  that,  Agnes,  I  knew, 
almost  as  if  I  had  known  this  story, 
that  there  was  something  inexplicably 
gentle  and  softened,  surrounding  you ; 
tomething  that  might  have  been  aonrow^. 


derstand  it  was),  but  was  not  so  m  you." 

She  softly  played  on,  looking  at  me 
still. 

"  Will  you  laugh  at  ray  chenshixig 
such  fancies,  Agnes  ?  " 

"No!" 

"Or  at  my  saying  that  I  really  be- 
lieve 1  felt,  even  then,  that  you  could 
be  £iiithfully  affectionate  against  all 
discouragement,  and  never  cease  to  be 
so,  until  you  cease  to  live? — Will  you 
laugh  at  such  a  dream  ? 

"Onol    Ono!" 

For  an  instant,  a  distressful  shadorvir 
crossed  her  face ;  but,  even  in  the  start 
it  gave  me,  it  was  ^one ;  and  she  -was 
playing  on,  and  looking  at  me  with  her 
own  calm  smile. 

As  I  rode  back  in  the  lonely  nxs^t, 
the  wind  going  by  me  like  a  restiess 
memory,  I  thou^t  of  this,  and  feared 
she  was  not  happy.  I  was  not  happy ; 
but.  thus  fax,  I  had  fiiithiully  set  the 
seal  ui>on  the  Past,  and,  thinking  of 
her,  pointing  upward,  thought  of  her  as 
pointing  to  that  sky  above  me,  where, 
m  the  mystery  to  come,  I  might  yrt 
love  her  with  a  love  unknown  on  earth, 
and  tell  her  what  the  strife  had  bees& 
within  me  when  I  loved  her  here. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 


I   AM   SHOWN  TWO  INTBRBSTING 
PENITENTS. 

For  a  time  —  at  all  events  tmtil  my 
book  should  be  completed,  which  would 
be  the  work  of  several  months  —  I 
took  up  my  abode  in  my  aunt's  house 
at  Dover;  and  there,  sitting  in  the 
window  from  which  I  had  looked  out  at 
the  moon  upon  the  sea,  when  that  roof 
first  gave  me  shelter,  I  quietly  pursued 
my  task. 

In  pursuance  of  my  intention  of  te- 
ferring  to  my  own  fictions  only  when 
their  course  should  incidentally  connect 
itself  with  the  progress  of  my  story,  I 
do  not  enter  on  the  aspirations,  the  de* 
lights,  anxieties,  and  triumphs  of  my 
art.  That  I  truly  devoted  myself  to  it 
with  my  strongest  camestnesi^  and  ber 
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«tow«d  upon  it  eveiy  enercy  of  my  soul, 
'I  have  already  said.  Itthe  books  I 
have  written  be  of  any  worth,  they  will 
supply  the  rest  I  shall  otherwise  have 
written  to  poor  purpose,  and  the  rest 
will  be  of  interest  to  no  one. 

Occasionally  I  went  to  London ;  to 
lose  zn3rself  in  the  swarm  of  life  there,  or 
to  consult  with  Traddles  on  some  busi- 
ness point  He  had  managed  for  me, 
in  my  absence,  with  the  soundest  judg- 
ment ;  and  my  worldly  afifairs  were 
Erospering.  As  my  notoriety  began  to 
ring  upon  me  an  enormous  quantity 
of  letters  from  people  of  whom  I  had 
no  knowledge,  —  chiefly  about  nothing, 
and  extremely  difficult  to  answer,  —  I 
agreed  with  Traddles  to  have  my  name 
painted  up  on  his  door.  There,  the  de- 
voted postman  on  that  beat  delivered 
bushels  of  letters  for  me  ;  and  there,  at 
intervals,  I  labored  through  them  like 
a  Home  Secretary  of  State  without  the 
salary. 

Among  this  correspondence,  there 
dropped  in,  every  now  and  then,  an 
obliging  proposal  from  one  of  the  nu- 
merous outsiders  always  lurking  about 
the  Commons,  to  practise  under  cover 
of  my  name  (if  I  would  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  remaining  to  make  a  proctor 
of  myself),  and  pay  me  a  percental  on 
the  profits.  But  I  declined  these  oners ; 
being  already  aware  that  there  were 
plen^  of  such  covert  practitioners  in 
existence,  and  considering  the  Com- 
mons quite  bad  enough  without  my  do- 
ing anything  to  make  it  worse. 

The  girls  had  gone  home,  when  my 
name  burst  into  hloom  on  Traddles's 
door ;  and  the  sharp  boy  looked,  all  day, 
as  if  he  had  never  heard  of  Sophy,  shut 
up  in  a  back  room  glancing  down  from 
her  work  into  a  sooty  little  strip  of  garden 
with  a  pump  m  it  But  there  I  always 
£3und  her,  the  same  bright  housewife  ; 
oflen  humming  her  Devonshire  ballads 
when  no  strange  foot  was  coming  up  the 
stairs,  and  blunting  the  sharp  boy  in  his 
official  closet  with  melody. 

I  wondered,  at  first,  why  I  so  oflen 
found  Sophy  Meriting  in  a  copy-book ; 
and  why  she  always  shut  it  up  when  I 
£^)peared,  and  hurried  it  into  the  table- 
drawer.  But  the  secret  soon  came  out. 
One  day,  Traddles  (who  had  just  come 


home  through  the  drizzling  sleet  fi'om 
Court)  took  a  paper  out  of  his  desk, 
and  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  that 
handwriting  ? 

"O,  don't,  Tom  I"  cried  Sophy,  who 
was  warming  his  slippers  before  the 
fire. 

"  My  dear,"  returned  Tom,  in  a  de- 
lightea  state,  "  why  not  ?  What  do  you 
say  to  that  writing,  Copperfield  ?  " 

**  It 's  extraoimnariiy  legal  and  for- 
mal," said  I.  "I  don*t  think  I  ever 
saw  such  a  stiff  hand" 

"  Not  like  a  lady's  hand,  is  it?  "  said 
Traddles. 

."A  lady's  I"  I  repeated.  "Bricks 
and  mortar  are  more  like  a  lady's  hand ! ' ' 

Traddles  broke  into  a  rapturous  langh, 
and  informed  me  that  it  was  Sophy's 
writing ;  that  Sophy  had  vowed  and 
declared  he  would  need  a  copying-clerk 
soon,  and  she  would  be  that  clerk  ; 
that  she  had  acquired  this  hand  from  a 
pattern ;  and  that  she  could  throw  off — 
I  forget  how  many  folios  an  hour.  Sophy 
was  very  much  confused  by  my  being 
told  all  this,  and  said  that  when  "  Tom  ^ 
was  made  a  judge  he  wouldn't  be  so 
ready  to  proclaim  it.  Which  "  Tom  »* 
denied ;  averring  that  he  should  always 
be  equally  proud  of  it,  under  all  circum- 
stances. 

"  What  a  thoroughly  good  and  charm- 
ing wife  she  is,  my  dear  Traddles  I " 
said  I,  when  she  had  gone  away,  laugh- 
ing. 

"  My  dear  Copperfield,"  returned 
Traddles,  "  she  is,  without  any  excep- 
tion, the  dearest  girl  I  The  way  she 
manages  this  place ;  her  punctuality, 
domestic  knowledge,  economy,  and  or- 
der ;  her  cheerfulness,  Copperfield  I " 

"  Indeed,  you  have  reason  to  com- 
mend her  ! "  I  returned.  "  You  are  a 
happy  fellow.  I  believe  you  make 
yourselves,  and  each  other,  two  of  the 
happiest  people  in  the  world." 

"  I  am  sure  we  are  two  of  the  happi- 
est people,"  returned  Traddles.  I 
admit  tnat,  at  all  events.  Bless  my 
soul,  when  I  see  her  getting  up  by  can- 
dle-light on  these  dark  mornings,  busy- 
ing herself  in  the  day's  arrangements, 
going  out  to  market  before  the  clerks 
come  into  the  Inn,  caring  for  no  weath- 
er, devisiag  the  most  capital  Ijttie  din- 


thing  in  its  right  place,  always  so  neat 
and  ornamental  herself^  sitting  up  at 
night  with  me  if  it 's  ever  so  late,  sweet- 
tempered  and  encouraging  always,  and 
all  for  me,  I  positively  sometimes  can't 
believe  it,  Copperfield  I " 

He  was  tender  of  the  very  slippers 
she  had  been  warming,  as  he  put 
them  on,  and  stretched  his  feet  enjoy- 
ingly  upon  the  fender. 

"*  I  positively  sometimes  can't  believe 
it,"  said  Traddles.  "  Then,  our  pleas- 
ures 1  Dear  me,  they  are  inexpensive, 
but  they  are  quite  wonderful  I  When 
we  are  at  home  here,  of  an  evening,  and 
shut  the  outer  door,  and  draw  those 
curtains, — which  she  made,  —  where 
could  we  be  more  snug  ?  When  it  *s 
fine,  and  we  go  out  for  a  walk  in  the 
evening,  the  streets  abound  in  enjoy- 
ment for  us.  We  look  into  the  glitter- 
ing windows  of  the  jewellers'  shops ; 
and  I  show  Sophy  which  of  the  oia- 
mond-eyed  serpents,  coiled  up  on  white 
satin  rising  grounds,  I  would  give  her  if 
I  could  afford  it ;  and  Sophy  shows  me 
which  of  the  gold  watches  that  are  capped 
and  jewelled  and  engine- turned,  and  pos- 
sessed of  the  horizontal  lever-escape- 
movement,  and  all  sorts  of  thines,  she 
would  buy  for  me  if  sAe  could  anord  it ; 
and  we  pick  out  the  spoons  and  forks, 
fish-slices,  butter-knives,  and  sugar- 
tones,  we  should  both  prefer  if  we  could 
both  afford  it :  and  really  we  go  away 
as  if  we  had  got  them  1  Then,  when  we 
stroll  into  the  squares,  and  great  streets, 
and  see  a  house  to  let,  sometimes  we 
look  up  at  it,  and  say,  how  would  i^i 
do,  if  I  was  made  a  judge?  And  we 
parcel  it  out,  —  such  a  room  for  u^  such 
rooms  for  the  girls,  and  so  forth ;  until 
we  settle  to  our  satisfaction  that  it  would 
do,  or  it  would  n't  do,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Sometimes,  we  go  at  half-price  to 
the  pit  of  the  theatre,  —  the  very  smell 
of  which  is  cheap,  in  my  opinion,  at  the 
money,  —  and  there  we  thoroughly  en- 
joy tne  play;  which  Sophy  believes 
every  word  of,  and  so  do  I.  In  walking 
home,  perhaps  we  buy  a  little  bit  of 
somethmg  at  a  cook's-shop,  or  a  little 
lobster  at  the  fishmonger's,  and  bring  it 
bere,  and  make  a  splendid  supper,  chat- 


Chancellor,  we  couldn't  do  this  !  " 

"  You  would  do  something,  whatever 
you  were,  my  dear  Traddles,"  thought 
I,  "that  would  be  pleasant  and  amiable  ! 
And  by  the  way,"  I  said  aloud,  **  I  sup- 
pose you  never  draw  any  skeletons 
now  ? 

"Really,"  replied  Traddles,  laugh- 
ing, and  reddening,  "  I  can't  -wholly 
deny  that  I  do,  my  dear  Copperfield- 
For,  being  in  one  of  the  back  rows  of 
the  King's  Bench  the  other  day^  with  a 
pen  in  hand,  the  fancy  came  into  my 
head  to  try  how  I  had  preserved  that 
accomplishment.  And  I  am  afraid 
there  's  a  skeleton  —  in  a  wig  —  on  the 
ledge  of  the  desk." 

After  we  had  both  laughed  heartily, 
Traddles  wound  up  by  looking  with  a 
smile  at  the  fire,  and  saying,  in  his  for- 
giving way,  **  Old  Creakle  1 " 

•*  I  have  a  letter  from  that  old  — 
Rascal  here,"  said  I.  For  I  never  Ti-as 
less  disposed  to  forgive  him  the  way  he 
used  to  batter  Traddles,  than  when  I 
saw  Traddles  so  ready  to  forgive  him 
himself 

"From  Creakle  the  schoolmaster?" 
exclaimed  Traddles.     "  No  ! " 

"  Amon|[  the  persons  who  are  attract- 
ed to  me  m  my  rising  fame  and  for- 
tune," said  I,  looking  over  my  letters, 
"  and  who  discover  tnat  they  were  al- 
ways much  attached  to  me,  is  the  self- 
same Creakle.  He  is  not  a  schoolmas- 
ter now,  Traddles.  He  is  retired.  He 
is  a  Middlesex  Magistrate." 

I  thought  Traddles  might  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  it,  but  he  was  not  so  at 
all. 

"  How  do  you  suppose  he  comes  to 
be  a  Middlesex  Magistrate?"  said  I. 

"  O,  dear  me  ! '  replied  Traddles, 
"it  would  be  very  difficult  to  answer 
that  question.  Perhaps  he  voted  for 
somebody,  or  lent  money  to  somebody, 
or  bought  something  of  somebody,  or 
otherwise  obliged  somebody,  or  jobbed 
for  somebody,  who  knew  somebody, 
who  got  the  lieutenant  of  the  county  to 
nominate  him  for  the  commission." 

"  On  the  commission  he  is,  at  any 
rate,"  said  I.  "  And  he  writes  to  me 
here,  that  he  will  be  glad  to  show  me. 
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in  operation^  the  dnly  true  system  of 
prison  discipline ;  the  only  unchallenge- 
able way  of  making  sincere  and  lasting 
converts  and  penitents,  —  which,  you 
know,  is  by  solitary  confinement.  What 
do  you  say  ?  ** 

''^To  the  system?"  inquired  Trad- 
dies,  looking  grave. 

•'  No.  To  my^  accepting  the  offer, 
and  your  going  with  me  ?  " 

"  I  don't  object,"  said  Traddles. 

"Then  I  *11  write  to  say  so.  You  re- 
member (to  say  nothing  of  our  treat- 
ment) this  same  Creakle  turning  his  son 
out  of  doors,  I  suppose,  and  the  life  he 
used  to  lead  his  wife  and  daughter  ? " 

*'  Perfectly,"  said  Traddles. 

"Yet,  if  you  *11  read  his  letter,  you  '11 
find  he  is  the  tenderest  of  men  to  pris- 
oners convicted  of  the  whole  calendar 
of  felonies^"  said  I;  "though  I  can't 
find  that  his  tenderness  extends  to  any 
other  class  of  created  beings," 

Traddles  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
was  not  at  all  surprised.  I  had  not  ex- 
pected him  to  be,  and  was  not  surprised 
myself;  or  my  observation  of  similar 
practical  satires  would  have  been  but 
scanty.  We  arranged  the^  time  of  our 
visit,  and  I  wrote  accordingly  to  Mr. 
Cres^kle  that  evening. 

On  the  appointed  day  —  I  think  it 
was  the  next  day,  but  no  matter  — 
Traddles  and  I  repaired  to  the  prison 
where  Mr.  Creakle  was  powerful.  ^  It 
was  an  immense  and  solid  building, 
erected  at  a  vast  expense.  I  could  not 
help  thinking,  as  we  approached  the 
gate,  what  an  uproar  would  have  been 
made  in  the  country,  if  any  deluded 
man  had  proposed  to  spend  one  half  the 
money  it  had  cost  on  the  erection  of  an 
industrial  school  for  the  young,  or  a 
house  of  refiige  for  the  deserving  old. 

In  an  office  that  might  have  been  on 
the  ground-floor  of  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
it  was  so  massively  constructed,  we 
were  presented  to  our  old  schoolmaster ; 
who  was  one  of  a  group,  composed  of 
two  or  three  of  the  busier  sort  of  magis- 
trates, and  some  visitors  they  had 
brought  He  received  me,  like  a  man 
who  had  formed  my  mind  in  by-gone 
years,  and  had  always  loved  me  tender- 
\y.  On  my  introducing  Traddles,  Mr. 
Creakle  expressed,  in  hke  manner,  but 


in  an  inferior  degree,  that  he  had  al-. 
ways  been  Traddles's  guide,  philosopher, 
and  firiend.  Our  venerable  instructor 
was  a  great  deal  older,  and  not  im- 
proved ixx  appearance.  His  face  was  as 
fiery  as  ever ;  his  eyes  were  as  small, 
ana  rather  deeper  set.  The  scanty, 
wet-looking  gray  hair,  by  which  I  re- 
membered him  was  almost  gone ;  and 
the  thick  veins  in  his  bald  head  were 
none  the  more  agreeable  to  loc^  at. 

After  some  conversation  among  these 
gentlemen,  fi-om  which  I  might  have 
supposed  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
world  to  be  legitimately  taken  into  ac-» 
count  but  the  supreme  comfort  of  pris* 
oners,  at  any  exx)ense,  and  nothing  on- 
the  wide  earth  to  be  done  outside  pris- 
on-doors, we  began  our  inspection.  It 
being  then  just  dinner-time,  we  went, 
first  mto  the  great  kitchen,  where  every 
prisoner's  dinner  was  in  course  of  being 
set  out  separately  (to  be  handed  to  him 
in  his  cell),  with  the  regularity  and  pre- 
cision of  clock-work.  I  said  aside,  to 
Traddles,  that  I  wondered  whether  it 
occurred  to  anybody,  that  there  was  a 
striking  contrast  between  these  plentiful 
repasts  of  choice  quality,  and  the  din- 
ners, not  to  say  of  paupers,  but  of  sol- 
diers sailors,  laborers,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  honest,  working  community ;  of 
whom  not  one  man  in  five  hundred 
ever  dined  half  so  well.  But  I  learned 
that  the  "system"  required  high  liv- 
ing; and,  in  short,  to  dispose  of  the  sys- 
tem, once  for  all,  I  found  that,  on  that 
head  and  on  all  others,  "the  system" 
put  an  end  to  all  doubts,  and  disposed 
of  all  anomalies.  Nobody  appeared  to 
have  the  least  idea  that  there  was  any 
other  system,  but  the  system,  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

As  we  were  going  through  some  of 
the  magnificent  passages,  I  inquired  of 
Mr.  Creakle  and  his  triends  what  were 
supposed  to  be  the  main  advantages  of 
this  all-governing  and  universally  over- 
riding system  ?  I  found  them  to  be  the 
perfect  isolation  of  prisoners,  —  so  that 
no  one  man  in  confinement  there  knew 
anything  about  another ;  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  prisoners  to  a  wholesome  state 
of  mind,  leading  to  sincere  contrition 
and  repentance. 

Now,  it  stitick  me,  when  we  began  to 


traverse  the  passages  in  which  those 
cells  were,  and  to  nave  the  manner  of 
the  going  to  chapel,  and  so  forth,  ex- 
plained to  us,  that  there  was  a  strong 
probability  of  the  prisoners  knowing  a 
good  deal  about  each  other,  and  of  their 
carrying  on  a  pretty  complete  system  of 
intercourse.  This,  at  the  time  I  write, 
has  been  proved,  I  believe,  to  be  the 
case ;  but,  as  it  would  have  been  flat 
blasphemy  against  the  system  to  have 
hinted  such  a  doubt  then,  I  looked 
out  for  the  penitence  as  diligently  as  I 
could. 

And  here  again,  I  had  great  misgiv- 
ings. I  found  as  prevalent  a  fashion  in 
the  form  of  the  penitence,  as  I  had  left 
outside  in  the  forms  of  the  coats  and 
waistcoats  in  the  windows  of  the  tailors' 
shops.  I  found  a  vast  amount  of  pro- 
fession, varying  very  little  in  character : 
varying  very  little  (which  I  thought  ex- 
ceedingly suspicious),  even  in  words. 
I  found  a  great  many  foxes,  disparaging 
whole  vineyards  of  inaccessible  grapes  ; 
but  I  found  very  few  foxes  whom  I 
would  have  trusted  within  reach  of  a 
bench.  Above  all,  I  found  that  the 
most  professing  men  were  the  greatest 
objects  of  interest ;  and  that  their  con- 
ceit, their  vanitv,  their  want  of  excite- 
ment, and  their  love  of  deception  (which 
many  of  them  possessed  to  an  almost 
incredible  extent,  as  their  histories 
showed),  all  prompted  to  these  profes- 
sions, and  were  all  gratified  by  them. 

However,  I  heard  so  repeatedly,  in 
the  course  of  our  goings  to  and  fro,  of 
a  certain  Number  Twenty-Seven,  who 
was  the  Favorite,  and  wlio  really  aj)- 
peared  to  be  a  Model  Prisoner,  that  I 
resolved  to  suspend  my  judgment  until 
I  should  see  Twenty-Seven.  Twenty- 
Eight,  I  understood,  was  also  a  bright 
particular  star;  but  it  was  his  misfor- 
tune to  have  his  glory  a  little  dimmed 
by  the  extraordinary  lustre  of  Twenty- 
Seven.  I  heard  so  much  of  Twenty- 
Seven,  of  his  pious  admonitions  to  ev- 
erybody around  him,  and  of  the  beauti- 
ful letters  he  constantly  wrote  to  his 
mother  (whom  he  seemed  to  consider 
m  a  very  bad  way),  that  I  became  quite 


mpatient  to  see  him. 
I  had  to 


rescnda  my  impatience  for 


being  reserved  for  a  concluding^  eflfect. 
But,  at  last,  we  came  to  the  door  of  his 
cell ;  and  Mr.  Creakle,  looking  through 
a  little  hole  in  it,  reported  to  us,  in  a 
state  of  the  greatest  admiration,  that  he 
was  reading  a  Hymn-Book. 

There  was  such  a  rush  of  heads  im- 
mediately, to  see  Number  Twenty-Sev- 
en reading  his  Hymn-Book,  that  the 
little  hole  was  blocked  up,  six  or  seven 
heads  deep.  To  remedy  this  inconven- 
ience, and  give  us  an  opportunity  of 
conversing  with  Twenty-Seven  in  all 
his  purity,  Mr.  Creakle  directed  the 
door  of  the  cell  to  be  unlocked,  and 
Twenty- Seven  to  be  invited  out  into 
the  passage.  This  was  done ;  and 
whom  should  Traddles  and  I  then  be- 
hold, to  our  amazement,  in  this  con- 
verted Number  Twenty-Seven,  but 
Uriah  Heep  I 

He  knew  us  directly ;  and  said,  as  he 
came  out,  — with  the  old  writhe,  — 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Copperfield  ? 
How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Tiaddles?  " 

This  reco^ition  caused  a  general 
admiration  in  the  party.  I  rather 
thought  that  every  one  was  struck  by 
his  not  being  proud,  and  taking  notice 
of  us. 

"Well,  Twenty-Seven,"  said  Mr. 
Creakle,  mournfully  admiring  him. 
" how  do  you  find  yourself  to-day?  " 

"  I  am  very  umble,  sir  1  '*  replied 
Uriah  Heep. 

"  You  are  always  ao,  Twenty-Seven," 
said  Mr.  Creakle. 

Here  another  gentleman  asked,  with 
extreme  anxiety,  "  Are  yoil  quite  com- 
fortable ?  " 

'*  Yes,  I  thank  you,  sir  I "  said  Uriah 
Heep,  looking  in  that  direction.  "  Far 
more  comfortable  hei«,  than  ever  I 
was  outside.  I  see  my  follies  now,  sir. 
That 's  what  makes  me  comfortable/* 

Several  gentlemen  were  much  affect- 
ed ;    and  a   third   questioner,   forcing^ 
himself  to  the  firont,  inquired  with  ex- 
treme feeling,  "  How  do  you  find  the         i 
beef?" 

'*  Thank   you,  sir,"  replied   Uriah, 
glancing  in  the  new  direction  of  tlus         | 
voice,  "it  was  tougher  yesterday  than  I         I 
could  wish :  but  it 's  my  duty  to  bear. 
I'lnve  oOBuaitted  feUi—r  ^Ariewttn/* 
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said  Uriah,  looking  round  with  a  meek 
smile,  "and  I  ought  to  bear  the  conse- 
quences without  repining." 

A  murmur,  partly  of  gratification  at 
Twenty- Seven  s  celestial  state  of  mind, 
and  partly  of  indignation  against  the 
Contractor  who  had  given  him  any 
cause  of  complaint  (a  note  of  which  was 
immediately  made  by  Mr.  Creakle), 
having  subsided,  Twenty-Seven  stood 
in  the  midst  of  us,  as  if  he  felt  himself 
the  principal  object  of  merit  in  a  high- 
ly meritorious  museum.  That  we,  the 
neophytes,  might  have  an  excess  of  light 
shining  upon  us  all  at  once,  orders  were 
given  to  let  out  Twentv- Eight. 

I  had  been  so  much  astonished  al- 
ready, that  I  only  felt  a  kind  of  resigned 
wonder  when  Mr.  Littimer  walked 
forth,  reading  a  good  book  1 

"Twenty- Eight,"  said  a  gentleman 
in  spectacles,  who  had  not  vet  spoken, 
"you  complained  last  week,  my  good 
fellow,  of  the  cocoa.  How  has  it  been 
since?" 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Litti- 
mer, "  it  has  been  better  made.  If  I 
might  take  the  libertv  of  saying;  so,  sir, 
I  don't  think  the  milk  which  is  boiled 
with  it  is  quite  genuine  ;  but  I  am  aware, 
sir,  that  there  is  great  adulteration  of 
milk,  in  London,  and  that  the  article  in 
a  pure  state  is  difficult  to  be  obtained." 

It  ai^>eared  to  me  that  the  gentleman 
in  spectacles  backed  his  Twenty- Eight 
against  Mr.  Creakle's  Twenty-Seven, 
for  each  of  them  took  bis  own  man  in 
hand. 

"  What  is^ur  state  of  mmd,  Twenty- 
Eight?"  said  the  questioner  in  specta- 
cles. 

•*  I  thank  you,  sir,"  returned  Mr. 
Littimer ;  "  1  see  my  follies  now,  sir. 
I  am  a  ^ood  deal  troubled  when  I  think 
of  the  sins  of  my  former  companions, 
sir:  bat  I  trust  they  may  find  forgive- 
ness." 

"You  are  quite  happy  yourself?" 
said  the  questioner,  noddmg  encourage- 
ment. 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,"  re- 
tomed  Mr.  Littimer.    "  Perfectly  so." 

"Is  there  anything  at  all  on  your 
mind,  now  ? "  said  the  ouestioner.  "  If 
80,  mention  it,  Twenty-Eight" 

"Sir,"  said  Mr.  Littinier,  without 
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looking  up,  "  if  my  eyes  have  not  de- 
ceived me,  there  is  a  ijentleman  present 
who  was  acquainted  with  me  in  my  for- 
mer life.  It  may  be  profitable  to  that 
gentleman  to  know,  sir,  that  I  attribute 
my  past  follies,  entirely  to  having  lived 
a  thoughtless  life  in  the  service  ot  young 
men  ;  and  to  having  allowed  myself  to 
be  led  by  them  into  weaknesses  which 
I  had  not  the  strength  to  resist.  ^  I  hope 
that  gentleman  will  take  warning,  sir, 
and  will  not  be  offended  at  my  freedom. 
It  is  for  his  good.  I  am  conscious  of 
my  own  past  follies.  I  hope  he  may 
repent  of  all  the  wickedness  and  sin  to 
which  he  has  been  a  party." 

I  observed  that  several  gentlemen 
were  shading  their  eyes,  each,  with  one 
hand,  as  if  they  had  just  come  into 
church. 

"This  does  you  credit,  Twenty- 
Eight,"  returned  the  questioner.  I 
should  have  expected  it  of  you.  Is 
there  anything  else?" 

"  Sir,''  returned  Mr.  Littimer,  slight- 
ly lifting  up  his  eyebrows,  but  not  his 
eyes,  "there  was  a  young  woman  who 
fell  into  dissolute  courses,  that  I  en- 
deavored to  save,  sir,  but  could  not  res- 
cue. I  beg  that  gentleman,  if  he  has  it 
in  his  power,  to  inform  that  young  wo- 
man from  me  that  I  forgive  her  her 
bad  conduct  towards  myself;  and  that 
I  call  her  to  repentance — if  he  will  be 
so  good." 

"I  have  no  doubt,  Twenty-Eight,'* 
returned  the  questioner,  "  that  the  gen- 
tleman you  refer  to  feels  very  strongly 
— as  we  all  must — what  you  have  so 
properly  said.  We  will  not  detain 
you." 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Litti- 
rafer.  "  Gentlemen,  I  wish  you  a  good 
day,  and  hoping  you  and  your  nimi- 
lies  will  also  see  your  wickedness,  and 
amend  I " 

With  this.  Number  Twenty-Eight 
retifed,  after  a  glance  between  him  and 
Uriah,  as  if  they  were  not  altogether 
unknown  to  each  other,  through  some 
medium  of  communication ;  and  a  mur- 
mur went  round  the  group,  as  his  door 
shut  upon  him,  that  he  was  a  most  re- 
spectable man,  and  a  beautifiU  case. 

"Now,  Twenty-Seven,"  said  Mr. 
Cnakk,  entenoig  on  a  dear  sta^e^  with 
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his  man,  "is  there  anything  that  any 
one  can  do  for  you?  If  so,  mention 
it" 

**  I  would  umbly  ask,  sir,"  returned 
Uriah,  with  a  jerk  of  his  malevolent 
head,  "for  leave  to  write  again  to 
mother." 

"  It  shall  certainly  be  granted,"  said 
Mr.  Creakle. 

"  Thank  you,  sir !  I  am  anxious  about 
mother.     I  am  afraid  she  ain't  safe." 

Somebody  incautiously  asked,  what 
irom?  But  there  was  a  scandalized 
whisper  of  "  Hush ! " 

"  Immortally  ♦  safe,  sir,"  returned 
Uriah,  writhing  in  the  direction  of  the 
voice.  "I  should  wish  mother  to  be 
got  into  my  state.  I  never  should  have 
been  got  mto  my  present  state  if  I 
hadn't  come  here.  I  wish  mother  had 
come  here.  It  would  be  better  for 
everybody,  if  they  got  took  up,  and  was 
brought  here." 

This  sentiment  gave  unbounded  sat- 
isfaction,— greater  satisfaction,  I  think, 
than  anything  that  had  passed  yet. 

"Before  I  come  here,"  said  Uriah, 
stealing  a  look  at  us,  as  if  he  would  have 
blighted  the  outer  world  to  which  we 
belonged,  if  he  could,  "  I  was  given  to 
follies;  but  now  I  am  sensible  of  my 
follies.  There 's  a  deal  of  sin  outside. 
There 's  a  deal  of  sin  in  mother.  There 's 
nothing  but  sin  everywhere, — except 
here." 

"  You  are  quite  changed? "  said  Mr. 
Creakle. 

"O  dear,  yes,  sir!"  cried  this  hope- 
ful penitent. 

**  You  wouldn't  relapse,  if  you  were 
going  out?"  asked  somebody  else. 

"  O  de-ar,  no,  sir  ! " 

"Well ! "  said  Mr.  Creakle,  "this  is 
very  gratifying.  You  have  addressed 
Mr.  Copperfield,  Twenty-Seven.  Do 
vou  wish  to  say  anythmg   further  to 

"  You  knew  me  a  long  time  before  I 
came  here  and  was  changed,  Mr.  Cop- 
perfield," said  Uriah,  looking  at  me; 
and  a  more  villanous  look  I  never  saw 
even  on  his  visage.  "You  knew  me 
when,  in  spite  of  my  follies,  I  was  um- 
ble  among  them  that  was  proud,  and 
meek  amon^  them  that  was  violent,  — 
you  was  violent  to  me  yourself}  Mr. 


Copperfield.    Once,  you  stmdk  me  a 
blow  in  the  face,  ^ou  Know." 

General  commiseration.     Several  in- 
dignant glances  directed  at  me. 

"  But  I  forgive  you,  Mr.  Copper- 
field,"  said  Uriah,  making  his  fbx^ving 
nature  the  subject  of  a  most  impious 
and  awful  parallel,  which  I  shall  not 
record.  "I  forgive  everybody.  It 
would  ill  become  me  to  bear  malice.  I 
freely  foi^ve  you,  and  I  hope  yon  '11 
curb  your  passions  in  future.  I  hope 
Mr.  W.  will  repent,  and  Miss  W.,  and 
all  of  that  sinful  lot.  You  *ve  been  vis- 
ited with  affliction,  and  I  hope  it  may  do 
you  good ;  but  you  'd  better  have  come 
here.  Mr.  W.  had  better  haive  c<»ne 
here,  and  Miss  W.  too.  The  best  wish 
I  could  give  you,  Mr.  CopperfieM,  and 
give  all  of  you  gentlemen,  is,  that  you 
could  be  took  up  and  brought  here. 
When  I  think  of  my  past  foUies,  and 
my  present  state,  I  am  sure  it  would  be 
best  for  you.  I  pity  all  who  ain'  t  brought 
here  I " 

He  sneaked  back  into  hb  cell,  amidst 
a  little  chorus  of  approbation ;  and  both 
Traddles  and  I  experienced  a  great  re> 
lief  when  he  was  locked  in. 

It  was  a  characteristic  feature  in  this 
repentance,  that  I  was  fain  to  ask  what 
these  two  men  had  done,  to  be  there  at 
all.  That  appeared  to  be  the  last  tfaingr 
about  which  they  had  anything  to  say. 
I  addressed  myself  to  one  of  the  two 
warders,  who,  I  suspected,  from  certain 
latent  indications  in  their  faces,  knew 
pretty  well  what  all  this  stir  was  worth. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  I,  as  we  wsdked 
along  the  passage,  "what  felony  was 
Number  Twenty-Seven's  last '  folly'  ?  " 

The  answer  was  that  it  was  a  Bank 
case. 

"  A  firaud  on  the  Bank  of  England  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"  Yes,  sir.  Fraud,  forgery,  and  con- 
spiracy. He  and  some  others.  He  set 
the  others  on.  It  was  a  deep  plot  for 
a  lai^e  sum.  Sentence,  transportation 
for  life.  Twenty-Seven  was  the  know- 
ingest  bird  of  the  lot,  and  had  very  near- 
ly kept  himself  safe  ;  but  not  quite.  The 
Bank  was  just  able  to  put  salt  upon  his 
tail,  —  and  only  just" 

"Do  you  know  Twenty-Eight's  of- 
fence?" 
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"Twenty- Eight,"  returned  my  infor- 
mant, speaking  throughout  in  a  low 
tone,  and  looking  over  his  shoulder  as 
we  walked  alon^;  the  passage,  to  guard 
himself  from  being  overheard,  in  such 
an  unlawful  reference  to  these  Immacu- 
lates,  by  Creakle  and  the  rest.  —  "  Twen- 
ty-Eight  (also  transportation)got  a  place, 
and  robbed  a  youne  master  of  a  matter 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  mon- 
ey and  valuables,  the  night  before  they 
were  going  abroad.  I  particularly  rec- 
ollect nis  case  fiom  his  oeing  took  by  a 
dwarf." 

"A  what?" 

*'  A  little  woman.  I  have  foxgot  her 
name." 

"Not  Mowcher?" 

"That's  itl  He  had  eluded  pur- 
suit, and  was  going  to  America  in  a 
flaxen  wig  and  whiskers,  and  such  a 
complete  disguise  as  never  you  see  in 
all  your  bom  days ;  when  the  little  wo- 
man, being  in  Southampton,  met  him 
w^kins  along  the  street,  —  picked  him 
out  witn  her  sharp  eye  in  a  moment,  — 
ran  betwixt  his  legs  to  upset  him,  — and 
held  on  to  him  like  grim  Death." 

"  Excellent  Miss  Mowcher  t "  cried  I. 

"  You  'd  have  said  so,  if  you  had  seen 
her,  standing  on  a  chair  in  the  witness- 
box  at  his  trial,  as  I  did,"  said  my 
friend.  "  He  cut  her  face  right  open, 
and  pounded  her  in  the  most  brutal 
manner,  when  she  took  him;  but  she 
never  loosed  her  hold,  till  he  was  locked 
up.  She  held  so  tight  to  him,  in  fact, 
that  the  officers  were  obliged  to  take 
*em  both  together.  She  gave  her  evi- 
dence in  the  gamest  way,  and  was 
highly  complimented  by  the  Bench, 
and  dieered  right  home  to  her  lodgings. 
She  said  in  Court  that  she  'd  have  took 
him  single-handed  (on  account  of  what 
she  knew  concemin|^  him),  if  he  had 
been  Samson.  And  it 's  my  belief  slie 
would  1 " 

It  was  mine  too,  and  I  highly  re- 
spected Miss  Mowcher  for  it 

We  had  now  seen  all  there  was  to  see. 
It  would  have  been  in  vain  to  represent 
to  such  a  man  as  the  Worshiptul  Mr. 
Creakle,  that  Twenty-Seven  and  Twen- 
ty-Eight were  perfectly  consistent  and 
unchanged ;  that  exactly  what  they 
were  then,  they  had  always  been ;  that 


the  hypocritical  knaves  were  just  the 
subjects  to  make  that  sort  of  profession 
in  such  a  place ;  that  thev  knew  its 
market-value  at  least  as  well  as  we  did, 
in  the  immediate  service  it  would  do 
them  when  they  were  expatriated;  in 
a  word,  that  it  was  a  rotten,  hollow, 
painfully  suggestive  piece  of  business 
altogether,  rfe  left  them  to  their  sys- 
tem and  themselves,  and  went  home 
wondering. 

"Perhaps  it's  a  good  thing,  Trad- 
dies,"  said  I,  "to  have  an  unsound 
Hobby  ridden  hard ;  for  it 's  the  sooner 
ridden  to  death." 

"  I  hope  so,"  replied  Traddles. 


CHAPTER  LXII. 

A  LIGHT  SHINES  ON  MY  WAV. 

^  The  year  came  round  to  Christmas- 
time, and  I  had  been  at  home  above 
two  months.  I  had  seen  Agnes  fre- 
quently. However  loud  the  general 
voice  might  be  in  giving  me  encourage- 
ment, and  however  fervent  the  emo- 
tions and  endeavors  to  which  it  roused 
me,  I  heard  her  lightest  word  of  praise 
as  I  heard  nothing  else. 

At  least  once  a  week,  and  sometimes 
oftener,  I  rode  over  there,  and  passed 
the  evening.  I  usually  rode  back  at 
night;  for  the  old  unhappy  sense  was 
always  hovering  about  me  now,  — most 
sorrowfully  when  I  left  her, — and  I 
was  glad  to  be  up  and  out,  rather  than 
wandering  over  the  past  in  weary  wake- 
fulness or  miserable  dreams.  I  wore 
away  the  longest  part  of  many  wild,  sad 
nights,  in  those  rides;  reviving,  as  I 
went,  the  thoughts  tliat  had  occupied 
me  in  my  long  absence. 

Or,  if  I  were  to  say  rather  that  I  lis- 
tened to  the  echoes  of  those  thoughts, 
I  should  better  express  the  truth.  They 
spoke  to  me  from  afar  ofL  I  had  put 
them  at  a  distance,  and  accepted  my 
inevitable  place.  When  I  read  to  Ag- 
nes what  I  wrote, — when  I  saw  her  lis- 
tening face,  moved  her  to  smiles  or 
tears,  and  heard  her  cordial  voice  so 
earnest  on  the  shadowy  events  of  that 
imaginative  world  in  which  I  lived,  —  I 
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thought  what  a  fate  mine  might  have 
been ;  but  only  thought  so,  as  I  had 
thought,  after  I  was  married  to  Dora, 
what  I  could  have  wished  my  wife  to 
be. 

My  duty  to  Agnes,  who  loved  me 
with  a  love,  which,  if  I  disquieted,  I 
wronged  most  selfishly  and  poorly,  and 
could  never  restore,  —  my  matured  as- 
surance that  I,  who  had  worked  out  my 
own  destiny,  and  won  what  I  had  im- 
petuously set  my  heart  on,  had  no  right 
to  murmur,  and  must  bear,  —  comprised 
what  I  felt  and  what  I  had  learned. 
But  I  loved  her ;  and  now  it  even  be- 
came some  consolation  to  me,  vaguely 
to  conceive  a  distant  day  when  I  might 
blamelessly  avow  it;  when  all  this 
should  be  over ;  when  I  could  say, 
**  Agnes,  so  it  was  when  I  came  home  ; 
and  now  I  am  old,  and  I  never  have 
loved  since  ! " 

She  did  not  once  show  me  any  change 
in  herself  What  she  always  had  been 
to  me,  she  still  was ;  wholly  unaltered. 

Between  my  aunt  and  me  there  had 
been  somethmg,  in  this  connection, 
since  the  night  of  my  return,  which  I 
cannot  call  a  restraint,  or  an  avoidance 
of  the  subject,  so  much  as  an  implied 
understanding  that  we  thought  of  it 
together,  but  did  not  shape  our  thoughts 
into  words.  When,  according  to  our 
old  custom,  we  sat  before  the  fire  at 
night,  we  often  fell  into  this  train ;  as 
naturally,  and  as  consciously  to  each 
other,  as  if  we  had  unreservedly  said 
so.  But  we  preserved  an  unbroken 
silence.  I  believed  that  she  had  read, 
or  partly  read,  my  thoughts  that  night ; 
and  that  she  fully  comprehended  why  I 
gave  mine  no  more  distinct  expression. 

This  Christmas-time  being  come,  and 
Agnes  having  reposed  no  new  confi- 
dence in  me,  a  doubt  that  had  several 
times  arisen  in  my  mind — whether  she 
could  have  that  perception  of  the  true 
state  of  my  breast,  which  restrained 
her  with  the  apprehension  of  giving 
me  pain — began  to  oppress  me  heavilv. 
If  that  were  so,  my  sacrifice  was  noth- 
ing ;  my  plainest  obligation  to  her  un- 
fulfilled ;  and  every  poor  action  I  had 
shrunk  firom,  I  was  hourly  doing.  I 
resolved  to  set  this  right  beyond  all 
doubt ;  ~  if  such  a  barrier  were  between 


us,  to  break  it  down  at  once  with  a  de- 
termined hand. 

It  was  —  what  lasting  reason  have  I 
to  remember  it !  —  a  cold,  harsh,  winter 
day.  There  had  been  snow,  some  hours 
before  ;  and  it  lay,  not  deep^  but  hard- 
fi-ozen  on  the  ground.  Out  at  sea,  be- 
yond my  window,  the  wind  blew  rug- 
gedly fi-om  the  north.  I  had  been 
thinkin|j  of  it,  sweeping  over  those 
mountain  wastes  of  snow  in  Switzer- 
land, then  inaccessible  to  any  human 
foot ;  and  had  been  Speculating  which 
was  the  lonelier,  —  those  solitary  re- 
gions, or  a  deserted  ocean. 

*•  Riding  to-day,  Trot  ?  **  said  my 
aunt,  putting  her  head  in  at  the  door. 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  I  am  going  over  to 
Canterbury.  It's  a  good  day  for  a 
ride." 

"I  hope  your  horse  may  think  so 
too,"  said  my  aunt;  "but  at  present 
he  is  holding  down  his  head  and  his 
ears,  standing  before  the  door  there,  as 
if  he  thought  his  stable  preferable.** 

My  aunt,  I  may  observe,  allowed  my 
horse  on  the  forbidden  ground,  but  had 
not  at  all  relented  toward  the  donkes's. 

"  He  will  be  fresh  enough,  present- 
ly ! "  said  I. 

"  The  ride  will  do  his  master  good,  at 
all  events,"  observed  my  aunt,  glancing 
at  the  papers  on  my  table.  "  Ah,  child, 
you  pass  a  good  many  hours  here  !  I 
never  thought,  when  I  used  to  read 
books,  what  work  it  was  to  write  them." 

"It's  work  enough  to  read  thera  some- 
times," I  returned.  "  As  to  the  writing, 
it  has  its  own  charms,  aunt." 

"  Ah  I  I  see  !  "  said  my  aunt-  "  Am- 
bition, love  of  approbation,  sympathy, 
and  much  more,  I  suppose  ?  Well :  go 
along  with  you  !  " 

"  Do  you  know  anything  more,"  said 
I,  standing  composedly  before  her,  — 
she  had  patted  me  on  the. shoulder,  and 
sat  down  in  my  chair,  —  "  of  that  attach- 
ment of  Agnes  ?  *\ 

She  looked  up  into  my  face  a  little 
while,  before  replying,  — 

"  I  think  I  do,  Trot.'] 

"Are  you  confirmed  in  your  impres- 
sion ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  I  think  I  am,  Trot." 

She  looked  so  steadfastly  at  me, — with 
a  kind  of  doubt  or  pity  or  suspense  in 
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her  afTection,  —  that  I  summoned  the 
stronger  determination  to  show  her  a 
perfectly  cheerful  face. 

**  And  what  is  more.  Trot  —  "  said  my 
aunt. 

"  Yes ! " 

*•  I  think  Agnes  is  going  to  be  mar- 
ried." 

"  God  bless  her  I  "  said  I,  cheerfully. 

**  God  bless  her  !  "  said  my  aunt, 
"  and  her  husband  too ! " 

I  echoed  it,  parted  from  my  aunt, 
went  lightly  down  stairs,  mounted,  and 
rode  away.  There  was  greater  reason 
than  before  to  do  what  I  had  resolved  to 
do. 

How  well  I  recollect  the  wintry  ride  I 
The  frozen  particles  of  ice,  brushed  from 
the  blades  of  grass  by  the  wind,  and 
borne  across  my  face  ;  the  hard  clatter 
of  the  horse's  hoofs,  beating  a  tune  upon 
the  ground ;  the  stiflf-tilled  soil ;  the 
snow-drift,  lightly  eddying  in  the  chalk- 
pit as  the  breeze  ruffled  it ;  the  smok- 
ing team  with  the  wagon  of  old  hay, 
stopping  to  breathe  on  the  hill-top, 
and  shaking  their  bells  musically ;  the 
whitened  slopes  and  sweeps  of  Down- 
land  lying  against  the  dark  sky,  as  if 
they  were  drawn  on  a  huge  slate  1 

I  found  Agnes  alone.  The  little  girls 
had  gone  to  their  own  homes  now,  and 
she  was  alone  by  the  fire,  reading.  She 
put  down  her  book  on  seeing  me  come 
m  ;  and  having  welcomed  me  as  usual, 
took  her  work-basket  and  sat  in  one  of 
the  old-fashioned  windows. 

I  sat  beside  her  on  the  window-seat, 
and  we  talked  of  what  I  was  doing,  and 
when  it  would  be  done,  and  of  the  pro- 
gress I  had  made  since  my  last  visit. 
Agnes  was  very  cheerful;  and  laughing- 
ly predicted  that  I  should  soon  become 
too  famous  to  be  talked  to  on  such  sub- 
jects. 

"  So  I  make  the  most  of  the  present 
time,  you  see,"  said  Agnes,  "  and  talk 
to  you  while  I  may." 

As  I  looked  at  her  beautiful  face, 
observant  of  her  work,  she  raised  her 
mild,  clear  eyes,  and  saw  that  I  was 
looking  sat  her. 

"You  are  thoughtful  to-day,  Trot- 
wood  I " 

"Agnes,  shall  I  tell  you  what  about? 
t  came  to  tell  you." 


She  put  aside  her  work,  as  she  was 
used  to  do  when  we  were  seriously 
discussing  anything,  and  gave  me  her 
whole  attention. 

"  My  dear  Agnes,  do  you  doubt  my 
being  true  to  you  ? " 

'*  No  I "  she  answered,  with  a  look  of 
astonishment. 

"Do  you  doubt  my  being  what  I 
always  have  been  to  you  ? " 

"  No  !  "  she  answered,  as  before. 

"Do  you  remember  that  I  tried  to 
tell  you,  when  I  came  home,  what  a 
debt  of  gratitude  I  owed  you,  deare.st 
Agnes,  and  how  fervently  I  felt  towards 
you  ?  " 

"  I  remember  it,"  she  said,  gently, 
"  very  well." 

"  You  have  a  secret,"  said  I.  "  Let 
me  share  it,  Agnes." 

She  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  trem- 
bled. 

"  I  could  hardly  fail  to  know,  even  if 
I  had  not  heard,  —  but  firom  other  lips 
than  yours,  Agnes,  which  seems  strange, 
—  that  there  is  some  one  upon  whom 
vou  have  bestowed  the  treasure  of  your 
love.  Do  not  shut  me  out  of  what  con- 
cerns your  happiness  so  nearly!  If 
you  can  trust  me  as  you  say  you  can, 
and  as  I  know  you  may,  let  me  be  your 
friend,  your  brother,  in  this  matter,  of 
all  others  I " 

With  an  appealing,  almost  a  reproach- 
ful glance^  she  rose  from  the  window ; 
and  hurrying  across  the  room  as  if  with- 
out knowing  where,  put  her  hands  before 
her  face,  and  burst  into  such  tears  as 
smote  me  to  the  heart. 

And  yet  they  awakened  something 
in  me,  bringing  promise  to  my  heart. 
Without  my  knowing  why,  these  tears 
allied  themselves  with  the  quietly  sad 
smile  which  was  so  fixed  in  my  remem- 
brance, and  shook  me  more  with  hope 
than  fear  or  sorrpw. 

"Agnes I  Sister!  Dearest!  What 
have  f  done  !  " 

"  Let  me  go  away,  Trotwood.  I  am 
not  well.  I  am  not  myself  I  will 
speak  to  you  by  and  by, — another  time. 
I  will  write  to  you.  Don't  speak  to  me 
now.    Don't !  don't !  " 

I  sought  to  recollect  what  she  had 
said,  when  I  had  spoken  to  her  on  that 
former  night,  of  her  affection  needing 


I  must  search  through  in  a  moment 

"  Agnes,  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  so, 
and  think  that  I  have  been  the  cause. 
M^  dearest  girl,  dearer  to  me  than  any- 
thmg  in  life,  if  you  are  unhappy,  let  me 
share  your  unhappiness.  If  you  are  in 
need  of  help  or  counsel,  let  me  try  to 

§ive  it  to  you.  If  you  have  indeed  a 
urden  on  your  heart,  let  me  try  to 
lighten  it.  For  whom  do  I  live  now, 
Agnes,  if  it  is  not  for  you  I  " 

"Oh,  spare  me!  I  am  not  myself! 
Another  time  I  **  was  all  I  could  distin- 
guish. 

Was  it  a  selfish  error  that  was  leading 
me  away?  Or,  having  once  a  clew  to 
hope,  was  there  something  opening  to 
me  that  I  had  not  dared  to  think  of? 

"  I  must  say  more.  I  cannot  let  you 
leave  me  so !  For  Heaven's  sake,  Ag- 
nes, let  us  not  mistake  each  other  after 
all  these  years,  and  all  that  has  come 
and  gone  with  them !  I  must  speak 
plainly.  If  you  have  any  lingering 
thought  that  I  could  envy  the  happiness 
you  will  confer ;  that  I  could  not  resign 
you  to  a  dearer  protector,  of  your  own 
choosing ;  that  I  could  not,  from  my  re- 
moved place,  be  a  contented  witness  of 
your  joy ;  dismiss  it,  for  I  don't  deserve 
It  I  I  have  not  suffered  quite  in  vain. 
You  have  not  taught  me  quite  in  vain. 
There  is  no  aJloy  of  self  in  what  I  feel 
for  you." 

She  was  quiet  now.  In  a  little  time, 
she  turned  her  pale  face  towards  me, 
and  said  in  a  low  voice,  broken  here 
and  there,  but  very  clear, 

"  I  owe  it  to  your  pure  friendship 
for  me,  Trotwood, — which,  indeed,  1 
do  not  doubt  — to  tell  you,  you  are  mis- 
taken. I  can  do  no  more.  If  I  have 
sometimes,  in  the  course  of  years,  want- 
ed help  and  counsel,  they  have  come 
to  me.  If  I  have  sometimes  been 
unhappy,  the  feeling  has  passed  away. 
If  I  have  ever  had  a  burden  on  my 
heart,  it  has  been  lightened  for  me.  If 
I  have  any  secret,  it  is  —  no  new  one  ; 
and  is — not  what  you  suppose.  I  can- 
not reveal  it,  or  divide  it.  It  has  long 
been  mine,  and  must  remain  mine." 

"  Agnes  !     Stay  !    A  moment  I " 

She  was  going  away,  but  I  detained 
*^^«    I  clawed  my  ann  about  her  waist 


a  new  one ! "  New  thoughts  and  hopes 
were  whirling  through  my  mind,  and  all 
the  colors  of  my  life  were  changing. 

**  Dearest  Agnes  I  Whom  I  so  re- 
spect and  honor  —  whom  I  so  devotedly 
love  I  When  I  came  here  to-day,  I 
thought  that  nothing  could  have  wrested 
this  confession  from  me.  1  thought  I 
could  have  kept  it  in  my  bosom  all  our 
lives,  till  we  were  old.  But,  Agnes,  if 
I  have  indeed  any  new-bom  hope  that 
I  may  ever  call  you  something  more 
than  Sister,  widely  difierent  from  Sis« 
terl  — " 

Her  tears  fell  fast;  but  they 


not  like  those  she  had  lately  shed,  and 
I  saw  my  hope  brighten  in  them. 

"  Agnes  !  Ever  my  guide,  and  best 
support  I  If  you  had  been  more  mind- 
ful of  yourself,  and  less  of  me,  when 
we  grew  up  here  together,  I  think  my 
heedless  fancy  never  would  have  wan- 
dered from  you.  But  you  were  so  much 
better  than  I,  so  necessary  to  me  in 
every  boyish  hope  and  disappointment, 
that  to  have  you  to  confide  in,  and  rely 
upon  in  everything,  became  a  second 
nature,  supplanting  for  the  time  the  first 
and  greater  one  of  loving  you  as  I  do !  " 

Soil  weeping,  but  not  sadly,  — joyful- 
ly !  And  clasped  in  my  arms  as  she 
had  never  been,  as  I  had  thought  she 
never  was  to  be! 

«*When  I  loved  Dora— fondly,  Ag- 
nes, as  you  know  —  " 

"  Yes ! "  she  cried  earnestly.  "  I  am 
•^lad  to  know  it." 

"When  I  loved  her,  —  even  then,  my 
love  would  have  been  incomplete,  with- 
out your  sympathy.  I  had  it,  and  it 
was  perfected.  And  when  I  lost  her, 
Agnes,  what  should  I  have  been  with- 
outyou,  still ! " 

Closer  in  my  arms,  nearer  to  my 
heart,  her  trembling  hand  upon  mv 
shoulder,  her  sweet  eyes  shining  through 
her  tears,  on  mine  ! 

"  I  went  away,  dear  Agnes,  loving 
you.  I  stayed  away,  loving  you.  I  re- 
turned home,  loving  you  !  " 

And  now,  I  tried  to  tell  her  of  the 
stru^le  I  had  had,  and  the  conclusion 
I  hstd  come  to.  I  tried  to  lay  my  mind 
before  her,  truly,  and  entirely.  I  tried 
to  show  her,  how  I  had  hoped  I  had 
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come  into  the  better  knowledge  of  my- 
self and  of  her ;  how  I  had  resigned 
myself  to  what  that  better  knowledge 
brought ;  and  how  I  had  come  there, 
even  that  day,  in  my  fidelity  to  this. 
If  she  did  so  love  me  (I  said)  that  she 
could  take  me  for  her  husband,  she 
could  do  so,  on  no  deserving  of  mine, 
except  upon  the  truth  of  my  love  for 
her,  and  the  trouble  in  which  it  had 
ripened  to  be  what  it  was ;  and  hence  it 
was  that  I  revealed  it  And  O,  Agnes, 
even  out  of  thy  true  eyes,  in  that  same 
time,  the  spirit  of  my  child-wife  looked 
upon  me,  saying  it  was  well ;  and  win- 
nmg  me,  through  thee,  to  tenderest  rec- 
ollections of  the  Blossom  that  had  with- 
ered in  its  bloom  I 

"  I  am  so  blest,  Trot  wood  — ■  my  heart 
is  so  overcharged — but  there  is  one 
thing  I  must  say." 

"Dearest,  what?" 

She  laid  her  gentle  hands  upon  my 
shoulders,  and  looked  calmly  In  my 
face. 

"  Do  you  know,  yet,  what  it  is  ?  '* 

"  I  am  afraid  to  speculate  on  what  it 
is.    Tell  me,  my  dear." 

"  I  have  loved  you  all  my  life  1 " 

O,  we  were  happy,  we  were  happy ! 
Our  tears  were  not  for  the  trials  (hers 
60  much  the  greater)  through  which  we 
had  come  to  be  thus,  but  for  the  rapture 
of  being  thus,  never  to  be  divided  more  1 

We  walked,  that  winter  evening,  in 
the  fields  together;  and  the  blessed 
calm  within  us  seemed  to  be  partaken 
by  the  firosty  air.  The  early  stare  began 
to  shine  while  we  were  lingering  on, 
and  looking  up  to  them  we  thanked 
our  God  for  having  guided  us  to  this 
tranquillity. 

We  stood  together  in  the  same  old- 
fashioned  window  at  night,  when  the 
moon  was  shining;  A^nes  with  her 
quiet  eyes  raised  up  to  it ;  I  following 
her  glance.  Long  miles  of  road  then 
opened  out  before  my  mind  ;  and,  toil- 
ing on,  I  saw  a  ragged  way-worn  bov, 
forsaken  and  neglected,  who  should 
come  to  call  even  the  heart  now  beating 
against  mine,  his  own. 

It  was  nearly  dinner-time  next  day 
when  we  appeared  before  my  aunt. 


She  was  up  in  mv  study,  Peggotty 
said ;  which  it  was  her  pride  to  keep 
in  readiness  and  order  for  me.  We 
found  her,  in  her  spectacles,  sitting  by 
the  fire. 

"  Goodness  me  1  "  said  my  aunt, 
peering  through  the  dusk,  "  who 's  this 
you  're  bringing  home  ?  " 

"  Agnes,'"  said  I. 

As  we  had  arranged  to  say  nothing  at 
first,  my  aunt  was  not  a  little  discom- 
fited. She  darted  a  hopeful  glance  at 
me,  when  I  said  "  Agnes  "  ;  but  seeing 
that  I  looked  as  usual,  she  took  off  her 
spectacles  in  despair,  and  rubbed  her 
nose  with  them. 

She  greeted  Agnes  heartily,  neverthe- 
less ;  and  we  were  soon  in  the  lighted 
parlor  down  stairs,  at  dinner.  My  aunt 
put  on  her  spectacles  twice  or  thnce,  to 
take  another  look  at  me,  but  as  often 
took  them  off  again,  disappointed,  and 
rubbed  her  nose  with  them.  Much  to 
the  discomfiture  of  Mr.  Dick,  who 
knew  this  to  be  a  bad  symptom. 

*'  By  the  by,  aunt,"  said  I,  after  din- 
ner ;  "  I  have  been  speaking  to  Agnes 
about  what  you  told  me." 

"Then,  Trot,"  said  my  aunt,  turning 
scarlet,  "you  did  wrong,  and  broke 
your  promise." 

"  You  are  not  angry,  aunt,  I  trust  ? 
I  am  sure  you  won't  be,  when  you 
learn  that  Agnes  is  not  unhappy  in  any 
attachment.'' 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense ! "  said  my  aunt. 

As  my  aunt  appeared  to  be  annoyed, 
I  thought  the  best  way  was  to  cut  her 
annoyance  short.  I  took  A^nes  in  my 
arm  to  the  back  of  her  chair,  and  we 
both  leaned  over  her.  My  aunt  with 
one  clap  of  her  hands,  and  one  look 
through  her  spectacles,  immediately 
went  mto^  hysterics,  for  the  first  and 
only  time  in  all  my  knowledge  of  her. 

The  hysterics  called  up  Peggotty. 
The  moment  my  aunt  was  restored,  she 
flew  at  Peggotty,  and,  calling  her  a  silly 
old  creature,  hugged  her  with  all  her 
might.  After  that  she  hugged  Mr.  Dick 
(who  was  highly  honored,  but  a  good 
deal  surprised) ;  and  after  that,  told 
them  why.  Then  we  were  all  happy 
together. 

I  could  not  discover  whether  my  aunt, 
in  her  last  short  oonTersaticMa  with  iQfe» 


really  mistaken  the  state  of  my  mmd. 
It  was  quite  enough,  she  said,  that  she 
had  told  roe  Agnes  was  going  to  be 
married ;  and  that  I  now  knew  better 
than  any  one  how  true  it  was. 

We  were  married  within  a  fortnight. 
Traddles  and  Sophy,  and  Doctor  and 
Mrs.  Strong,  were  the  only  guests  at 
our  ^uiet  wedding.  We  left  them  fiiU 
of  joy ;  and  drove  away  together. 
Clasped  in  my  embrace,  I  held  the 
source  of  every  worthy  aspiration  I  had 
ever  had ;  the  centre  of  myself,  the  cir- 
cle of  my  life,  my  own,  my  wife :  my 
love  of  whom  was  founded  on  a  rock  ! 

"  Dearest  'husband  !  "  said  Agnes. 
"  Now  that  I  may  call  you  by  that 
name,  I  have  one  thmg  more  to  tell  you." 

*'  I^t  me  hear  it,  love." 

"  It  grows  out  of  the  night  when 
Dora  died.    She  sent  you  for  me." 

"She  did." 

**  She  told  me  that  she  left  me  some- 
thing.   Can  you  think  what  it  was  ?  " 

I  believed  I  covl±  I  drew  the  wife 
who  had  so  long  loved  me,  closer  to  my 
side. 

"  She  told  me  that  she  made  a  last 
request  to  me,  and  left  me  a  last 
charge." 

"  And  it  was  — " 

"  That  only  I  wonld  occupy  this  va- 
cant place." 

And  Agnes  laid  her  head  upon  my 
breast,  and  wept ;  and  I  wept  with  her, 
though  we  were  so  happy. 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 

A  VISITOR. 

What  I  have  purposed  to  record  is 
nearly  finished ;  but  there  is  yet  an  in- 
cident conspicuous  in  ray  memory,  on 
which  it  often  rests  with  delight,  and 
without  which  one  thread  in  the  web  I 
have  spun  would  have  a  ravelled  end. 

I  had  advanced  in  fame  and  fortune  ; 
my  domestic  joy  was  perfect ;  I  had  been 
married  ten  happy  years.  Agnes  and  I 
were  sitting  by  the  fire,  in  our  house 
in  London,  one  night  in  spring,  and 
three  of  oor  childztn  were  playing  in 


ger  wished  to  see  me. 

He  had  been  asked  if  he  came  on 
business,  and  had  answered  No  :  he  had 
come  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  me,  and 
had  come  a  long  way.  He  was  an  old 
man,  my  servant  said,  and  looked  like  a 
farmer. 

As  this  sounded  mysterious  to  the 
children,  and  moreover  was  like  the  be- 
ginning of  a  favorite  story  Agnes  used 
to  tell  them,  introductory  to  the  arrival 
of  a  wicked  old  Fairy  in  a  cloak,  who 
hated  everybody,  it  produced  some  com- 
motion. One  of  our  boys  laid  his  head 
in  his  mother's  lap  to  be  out  of  harm's 
way,  and  little  Agnes  (oor  eldest  child) 
left  her  doll  in  a  chair  to  represent  her, 
and  thrust  out  her  little  heap  of  golden 
curls  fix)m  between  the  window-curtains, 
to  see  what  happened  next. 

"  Let  him  come  in  here  !  "  said  I. 

There  soon  appeared,  pausing  in  the 
dark  doorway  as  he  entered,  a  hale, 
gray-haired  old  man.  Little  Agnes,  at- 
tracted by  his  looks,  had  run  to  bring 
him  in,  smd  I  had  not  yet  clearly  seen 
his  &ce,  when  my  wife,  startiiig  up, 
cried  out  to  me,  in  a  fdeased  and  agitat- 
ed voice,  that  it  was  Mr.  Peggotty  I 

It  was  Mr.  Peggotty.  An  old  man 
now,  but  in  a  ruddy,  hearty,  strong  old 
age.  When  our  first  emotion  was  over, 
and  he  sat  before  the  fire  with  the  chil- 
dren on  his  knees,  and  the  blaze  shin- 
ing on  his  face,  he  looked  to  me  as 
vigorous  and  robust,  withal  as  hand- 
some, an  old  man,  as  ever  I  had  seen. 

"Mas'r  Davy,"  said  he, — and  the 
old  name  in  the  old  tone  fell  so  naturally 
on  my  ear  !  —  "  Mas'r  Davy,  't  is  a  joy- 
fiil  hour  as  I  see  yofi,  once  more  'long 
with  your  own  trew  wife  I  " 

"  A  joyfiil  hour  indeed,  old  firiend  I " 
cried  I. 

"And  these  heer  pretty  ones,"  said 
Mr.  Peggotty.  "To  look  at  these  heer 
fiowers  !  Why,  Mas'r  Davy,  you  was 
but  the  heighth  of  the  littlest  of  these, 
when  I  first  see  you  !  When  Em'ly 
war  n't  no  bigger,  and  our  poor  lad  were 
But  a  lad  !  " 

"  Time  has  changed  me  more  than  it 
has  changed  you  since  then,"  said  I. 
"  But  let  these  dear  rogues  go  to  bed; 
and  as  no  house  in  England  but  this 
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must  hold  you,  tell  me  where  to  send 
for  your  luggage,  (is  the  old  black  bag 
among  it,  that  went  so  far,  I  wonder  I) 
and  then,  over  a  glass  of  Yarmouth 
grog,  we  will  have  the  tidings  of  ten 
years  I " 

"  Are  you  alone?  '*  asked  Agnes. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  he  said,  kissing  her 
hand,  "quite  alone." 

We  sat  him  between  us,  not  knowing 
how  to  give  him  welcome  enough ;  and 
as  I  began  to  listen  to  his  old  familiar 
voice,  I  could  have  fended  he  was  still 
pursuing  his  long  journey  in  search  of 
nis  darlmg  niece. 

"  It 's  a  mort  of  water/'  ssdd  Mr. 
Peggotty,  "  fur  to  come  across,  and  on'y 
stay  a  matter  of  fower  weeks.  But  water 
('specially  when  't  is  salt)  comes  nat'ral 
to  me :  and^  fHends  is  aear^  and  I  am 
heer.  —  Which  is  verse,"  said  Mr.  Peg- 

fotty,  surprised  to  find  it  out,  "though 
had  n't  such  intentions." 

"Are  you  going  back  those  many 
thousand  miles,  so  soon? "  asked  Asnes. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  he  returned.  "I  giv 
the  promise  to  Em'ly,  afore  I  come 
away.  Vou  see,  I  doen't  grow  yoimger 
as  the  years  comes  round,  and  if  I  had  n't 
sailed  as  't  was,  most  like  I  should  n't 
never  have  done 't  And  it 's  alhis  been 
on  my  mind,  as  I  must  com&  and  see 
Mas'r  Davy  and  your  own  sweet  bloom- 
ing self^  in  your  wedded  happiness,  afore 
I  got  to  be  too  dd." 

lie  looked  at  us,  as  if  be  could  never 
feast  his  eyes  on  us  sufficiently.  Agnes 
lauehtnsly  put  back  some  scattered 
locks  ofms  gray  hair,  that  he  might  see 
us  better. 

"  And  now  tell  us,"  said  I,  "  every- 
thing relating  to  your  fortunes." 

"Oiur  fortuns,  Mas'r  Davy,"  he  re- 
joined, "is  soon  told.  We  haven't 
fared  nohows,  but  faredto  thrive.  We  've 
alius  thrived.  We've  worked  as  we 
ought  to't,  and  may  be  we  Uved  a 
leetle  hard  at  first  or  so,  but  we  have 
allusthrived.  What  with  sheep-ferming, 
and  what  with  stock-ferming,  and  what 
with  one  thing  and  what  with  t'other, 
we  are  as  well  to  do,  as  well  could  be. 
Theer's  been  kiender  a  blessing  fell 
upon  us,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  rever- 
entially inclining  his  head,  *'  and  we  've 
done  nowt  but  prosper.    That  is,  in  the 


lone  run.  If  not  yesterday,  why  then 
to-day.  If  not  to-day,  why  then  to- 
morrow." 

"And  Emily?*'  said  Agnes  and  I, 
both  together. 

"Em'ly,"  said  he,  "arter  you  left 
her,  ma'am, — and  I  never  heerd  hcf 
saying  of  her  prayers  at  night,  t'  other 
side  the  canvas  screen,  when  we  was 
settled  in  the  Bush,  but  what  I  heerd 
your  name,  — "Sind  arter  she  and  me  lost 
sight  of  Mas'r  Davy,  that  theer  shining 
sundown,  —  was  that  low,  at  first,  that, 
if  she  had  know'd  then  what  Mas'r 
Davy  kep  from  us  so  kind  and  thowtfii], 
'tis  my  opinion  she'd  have  drooped 
away.  But  theer  was  some  poor  folks 
aboard  as  bad  illness  among  *em,  and 
she  took  care  of  thtm. ;  and  theer  was 
the  children  in  our  company,  and  she 
took  care  of  them ;  and  so  she  got  to 
be  busy,  and  to  be  doing  good,  and  that 
helped  her." 

*^  When  did  she  first  hear  of  it?  "  I 
asked. 

"I  kei>  it  from  her  arter  I  heerd 
on 't,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  *'  going  on 
nigh  a  year.  We  was  living  then  in  a 
solitary  place,  but  among  the  beauti- 
fiillest  trees,  and  with  the  roses  a  cover- 
ing our  Beein  to  the  roof.  Theer  come 
along  one  day,  when  I  was  out  a  work- 
ing on  the  land,  a  traveller  from  our 
own  Norfolk  or  Suffolk  in  England  (I 
doen't  righUy  mind  which)^  and  of 
coarse  we  took  him  in,  and  giv  him  to 
eat  and  drink,  and  made  him  welcome. 
We  all  do  that,  adl  the  cc4ony  over. 
He  'd  got  an  old  newspaq>er  with  him, 
and  some  other  account  in  print  of  the 
storm.  That's  how  she  know'd  it. 
When  I  come  home  at  night,  I  found 
she  know'd  it" 

He  dropped  his  voice  as  he  said  these 
words,  and  the  gravity  I  so  well  remem- 
bered overspread  his  face. 

"  Did  it  change  her  much  ?  "  we  asked. 

"  Ay,  for  a  good  long  time,"  he  said, 
shaking  his  head:  "if  not  to  this 
present  hour.  But  I  think  the  soli- 
toode  done  her  good.  And  she  had  a 
desd  to  mind  in  the  way  of  poultry  and 
the  like,  and  minded  of  it,  amd  come 
through.  I  wondo-,"  he  said,  thought- 
fidly,"'  if  you  could  see  my  Em'ly  now, 
Mas^r  Davy,  whether  you  'd  knew  her  I  *  * 


day,  and  doen't  know ;  but,  odd-times, 
I  have  thowt  so.  A  slight  figure,"  said 
Mr.  Peggotty,  looking  at  the  fire, 
*'  kiender  worn ;  soft,  sorrowful,  blue 
eyes }  a  delicate  fecc ;  a  pritty  head, 
leaning  a  little  down ;  a  quiet  voice  and 
way,  —  timid  a'most.    That 's  Em'ly  I ' ' 

We  silently  observed  him  as  he  sat, 
still  looking  at  the  fire. 

"Some  tninks,"  he  said,  "  as  her  af- 
fection was  ill -bestowed ;  some,  as  her 
marriage  vras  broke  o£f  by  death.  No 
one  Jcnows  how  't  is.  She  might  have 
married  well  a  mort  of  times,  *  but,  un- 
cle,' she  says  to  me,  *  that 's  gone  for- 
ever.' Cheerfiil  along  with  me  ;  retired 
when  others  is  by  ;  fond  of  going  any 
distance  fur  to  teach  a  child,  or  fur  to 
tend  a  sick  person,  or  fur  to  do  some 
kindness  tow'rds  a  young  girl's  wed- 
ding (and  she 's  done  a  many,  but  has 
never  seen  one) ;  fondly  lovmg  of  her 
uncle  ;  patient ;  liked  bv  young  and 
old ;  sowt  out  by  all  that  has  any  trou- 
ble.   That's  Em'ly !" 

He  drew  his  hand  across  his  face,  and 
with  a  half-suppressed  sigh  looked  up 
from  the  fire. 

"  Is  Martha  with  you  yet  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Martha,"  he  replied,  "got  married, 
Mas'r  Davy,  in  the  second  year.  A 
young  inan,  a  farm-laborer,  as  come  by 
us  on  his  way  to  market  with  his  mas'r's 
drays,  —  a  journey  of  over  five  hundred 
mile,  theer  and  back,  —  made  offers  fur 
to  take  her  fur  his  wife  (wives  is  very 
scarce  theer),  and  then  to  set  up  fiur 
their  two  selves  in  the  Bush.  She  spoke 
to  me  fur  to  tell  him  her  trew  story.  I 
did.  They  was  married,  and  they  live 
fower  hundred^  mile  away  from  any 
voices  but  their  ovra  and  the  singing 
birds." 

"  Mrs.  Gummidge  ?  "  I  suggested. 

It  was  a  pleasant  key  to  touch,  for 
Mr.  Peggotty  suddenly  burst  into  a  roar 
of  laughter,  and  rubbed  his  hands  up 
and  down  his  legs,  as  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  do  when  he  enjoyed  him- 
self in  the  long-shipwrecked  boat. 

"Would  you  believe  it!"  he  said. 
"  Why,  some  'un  even  made  offers  fur  to 
marry  her!  If  a  ship's  cook  that  was 
turning   settler,    Mas'r  Davy,   didn't 


no  fairer  than  that ! " 

I  never  saw  Agnes  laugh  so.  This 
sudden  ecstasy  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Peg- 
gotty was  so  delightful  to  her,  that  she 
could  not  leave  off  laughing  ;  and  the 
more  she  laughed  the  more  she  made 
me  laugh,  and  the  greater  Mr.  Peggot- 
ty's  ecstasy  became,  and  the  more  he 
rubbed  his  legs. 

"  And  what  did  Mrs.  Gummidge  say?  " 
I  asked,  when  1  was  grave  enough. 

"If  you'll  believe  me,"  returned 
Mr.  Peggotty,  "  Missis  Gummidge, 
'stead  of  saying  *  Thank  you,  I  'm  much 
obleeged  to  you,  I  ain't  a  going  fur  to 
change  my  ccmdition  at  my  time  of  life,' 
up'd  with  a  bucket  as  was  standing  by, 
and  laid  it  over  that  theer  ship's  cook's 
head  till  he  sun^  out  fiir  help,  axid  I 
went  in  and  reskied  of  him." 

Mr.  Peggotty  burst  into  a  great  roar 
of  laughter,  and  Agnes  and  I  both  kept 
him  company. 

"  But  \  must  say  this  for  the  good 
creetur,"  he  resumed,  wiping  his  face 
when  we  were  quite  exhausted ;  **  she 
has  been  all  she  said  she  'd  be  to.  us, 
and  more.  She 's  the  willingest,  the 
trewest,  the  honestest-helping  woman, 
Mas'r  Davy,  as  ever  draw'd  the  breath 
of  life.  I  have  never  know'd  her  to  be 
lone  and  lorn,  for  a  single  minute,  not 
even  when  the  colony  was  all  afore  us, 
and  we  was  new  to  it.  And  thinking  of 
the  old  'un  is  a  thing  she  never  done,  I 
do  assure  you,  since  she  left  England  1 " 

"  Now,  last,  not  least,  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber,"  said  I.  "  He  has  paid  off  every 
obligation  he  incurred  here, — even  to 
Traddles's  bill,  you  remember,  my  dear 
Agnes,  —  and  therefore  we  may  take  it 
for  granted  that  he  is  doin§  well.  But 
what  is  the  latest  news  of  him  ? " 

Mr.  Peggotty,  with  a  smile,  put  his 
hand  in  his  breast-pocket,  and  produced 
a  flat-folded,  paper  parcel,  from  which 
he  took  out,  with  much  care,  a  little  odd- 
looking  newspaper. 

"  You  are  to  unnerstan',  Mas'r  Da- 
vy," said  he,  "  as  we  have  left  the  Bush 
now,  being  so  well  to  do ;  and  have 
gone  right  away  round  to  Port  \f  iddle- 
bay  Harbor,  wheer  theer 's  what  vue 
call  a  town." 
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"Mr.  Micawber  was  in  the  Bush 
near  you?"  said  I. 

"  Bless  you,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty, 
"  and  turned  to,  with  a  will.  I  never 
wish  to  meet  a  better  genTman  for  turn- 
ing to,  with  a  will.  I  've  seen  that 
theer  bald  head  of  his,  a  perspiring  in 
the  sun,  Mas'r  Davy,  till  I  a'most 
thowt  it  would  have  melted  away.  And 
now  he 's  a  magistrate." 

"  A  Magistrate,  eh?"  said  I. 

**  Mr.  Peggotty  pointed  to  a  certain 
paragraph  in  the  newspaper,  where  I 
read  aloud  as  follows,  from  the  **  Port 
Middlebay  Times  "  :  — 


'  The  public  dinner  to  our  dis- 
tinguished fellow-colonist  and  towns- 
man, WiLKiNS  Micawber,  EspuiRE, 
Port  Middlebay  District  Magistrate, 
came  off  yesterday  in  the  large  room 
of  the  Hotel,  which  was  crowded  to 
suffocation.  It  is  estimated  that  not 
fewer  than  forty-seven  persons  must 
have  been  accommodated  with  dinner  at 
one  time  exclusive  of  the  company  in 
the  passage  and  on  the  stairs.  The 
beauty,  fashion,  and  exclusiveness  of 
Port  Middlebay  flocked  to  do  hon- 
or to  one  so  deservedly  esteemed,  so 
highly  talented,  and  so  widely  popular. 
Doctor  Mell  (of  Colonial  Salem-House 
Grammar  School,  Port  Middlebay)  pre- 
sided, and  on  his  right  sat  the  distin- 
guished guest.  Afler  the  removal  of 
the  cloth,  and  the  singing  of  Non 
Nobis  (beautifully  executed,  and  in 
which  we  were  at  no  loss  to  distinguish 
the  bell-like  notes  of  that  gifted  ama- 
teur, WiLKiNS  Micawber,  Esquire, 
Junior),  the  usual  loyal  and  patriotic 
toasts  were  severally  given  and  raptu- 
rously received.  Dr.  Mell,  in  a  speech 
replete  with  feeling,  then  proposed  *  Our 
distinguished  Guest,  the  ornament  of  our 
town.  May  he  never  leave  us  but  to 
better  himself,  and  may  his  success 
among  us  be  such  as  to  render  his  bet- 
tering himself  impossible  !  *  The  cheer- 
ing with  which  the  toast  was  received 
defies  description.  Again  and  again  it 
rose  and  fell,  like  the  waves  of  ocean. 
At  length  all  was  hushed,  and  Wil- 
KiNS  Micawber,  Esquire,  presented 
himself  to  return  thanks.  Far  be  it 
from  us,  in  the  present  comparatively 


imperfect  state  of  the  resources  of  our 
establishment,  to  endeavor  to  follow 
our  distinguished  townsman  through  the 
smoothly  flowing  periods  of  his  polished 
and  highly  ornate  address  I  Suffice  it  to 
observe,  that  it  was  a  masterpiece  of  elo- 
quence ;  and  that  those  passages  in 
which  he  more  particularly  traced  his 
own  successful  career  to  its  source, 
and  warned  the  younger  portion  of  his 
auditory  from  the  shoals  of  ever  incur- 
rmg  pecuniary  liabilities  which  they 
were  unable  to  liquidate,  brought  a 
tear  into  the  manliest  eye  present.  The 
remaining  toasts  were  Dr.  Mell  ;  Mrs. 
Micawber  (who  gracefully  bowed  her 
acknowledgments  from  the  side  door, 
where  a  gadaxy  of  beauty  was  elevated 
on  chairs,  at  once  to  witness  and  adorn 
the  gratifying  scene) ;  Mrs.  Ridger 
Begs  (late  Miss  Micawber);  Mrs. 
Mell  ;  Wilkins Micawber,  Esquire, 
Junior  (who  convulsed  the  assembly  by 
humorously  remarking  that  he  found 
himself  unable  to  return  thanks  in  a 
speech,  but  would  do  so,  with  their 
permission,  in  a  song) :  Mrs.  Micaw- 
ber's  family  (well  known,  it  is  need- 
less to  remark,  in  the  mother  country), 
&c.,  &c.,  &c  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
prbceedings  the  tables  were  cleared  as 
if  by  art-magic  for  dancing.  Among 
the  votaries  of  Terpsichore,  who  dis- 
ported themselves  until  Sol  gave  wam- 
mg  for  departure,  Wilkins  Micaw- 
ber, Esquire,  Junior,  and  the  lovely 
and  accomplished  Miss  Helena,  fourth 
daughter  of  Dr.  Mell,  were  particular- 
ly remarkable." 

I  was  looking  back  to  the  name  of 
Doctor  Mell,  pleased  to  have  discov- 
ered, in  these  happier  circumstances, 
Mr.  Mell,  formerly  poor  pinched  ush- 
er to  my  Middlesex  magistrate,  when, 
Mr.  Peggotty  pointing  to  another  part 
of  the  paper,  my  eyes  rested  on  my 
own  name,  and  I  read  thus :  — 

"  TO  DAVID  COPPERFIELD, 
ESQUIRE, 

"the  eminent  author. 

"My  dear  Sir, 

"  Years  have  elapsed,  since 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  ocularfy  p^nising 


aginations  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  civilized  world. 

*•  But,  my  dear  sir,  though  estranged 
(by  the  force  of  circumstances  over  which 
I  have  had  no  control)  from  the  person- 
al society  of  the  friend  and  companion  of 
my  youth,  I  have  not  been  unmindful  of 
his  soaring  flight.  Nor  have  I  been  de- 
barred, 

*  Though  aeaa  between  ua  braid  ha'  roared,' 

(Burns)  from  participating  in  the  intel- 
lectual feasts  he  has  spread  before  us. 

"  I  cannot,  therefore,  allow  of  the  de- 
parture from  this  place  of  an  individual 
whom  we  mutually  respect  and  esteem, 
without,  my  dear  sir,  taking  this  public 
opportunity  of  thanking  you,  on  my  own 
behalf,  and,  I  may  undertake  to  add,  on 
that  of  the  whole  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
Port  Middlebay,  for  the  gratification  of 
which  you  are  the  ministering  agent. 

*'  Go  on,  my  dear  sir  ! .  You  are  not 
unknown  here,  you  are  not  unappre- 
ciated. Though  *  remote,'  we  are  neither 
'  unfriended,'  '  melancholy,'  nor  (I  may 
add)  *  slow.'  Go  on,  my  dear  sir,  in 
your  Eagle  course  I  The  inhabitants 
of  Port  Middlebay  may  at  least  aspire 
to  watch  it,  with  delight,  with  entertain- 
ment, with  instruction  ! 

"Among  the  eyes  elevated  towards 
you  from  this  portion  of  the  globe, 
will  ever  be  found,  while  it  has  light 
and  life, 

"The 
"  Eye 
"  Appertaining  to 

"WILKINS  MiCAWBER, 

"  Magistrate." 

I  found,  on  glancing  at  the  remaining 
contents  of  the  newspaper,  that  Mr. 
Micawber  was  a  diligent  and  esteemed 
correspondent  of  that  journal.  There 
was  another  letter  from  him  in  the  same 
paper,  touching  a  bridge  ;  there  was  an 
advertisement  of  a  collection  of  similar 
letters  by  him,  to  be  shortly  republished, 
in  a  neat  volume,  "with  considerable 
additions " ;  and,  unless  I  am  very 
much  mistaken,  the  Leading  Article 
was  his  also. 

We  talked  much  of  Mr.  Micawber, 
on   many  other   evenings  while    Mr. 


witn^  us  during  the  whole  term  of  his 
stay,  — which,  I  think,  was  something 
less  than  a  month,  —  and  his  sister  and 
my  aunt  came  to  London  to  see  him. 
A^es  and  I  parted  from  him  aboard- 
ship,  when  he  sailed ;  and  w^e  shall 
never  part  from  him  more,  on  earth. 

But  before  he  left,  he  went  >vith  me 
to  Yarmouth,  to  see  a  little  tablet  I  had 
put  up  in  the  churchyard  to  the  memory 
of   Ham.    While   I  was  copying    the 

fain  inscription  for  him  at  his  request, 
saw  him  stoop,  and  gather  a  tuft  of 
grass  from  the  grave,  and  a  little  earth. 
"  For  Em'ly,"  he  said,  as  he  put  it  in 
his  breast   "  I  promised,  Mas'r  I>avy." 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

A  LAST    RETROSPECT. 

And  now  my  written  story  ends.  T 
look  back  once  more  —  for  the  last 
time  —  before  I  close  these  leaves. 

I  see  myself,  with  Agnes  at  my  side, 
journeying  along  the  road  of  life.  I  see 
our  children  and  our  friends  around  us  ; 
and  I  hear  the  roar  of  many  voices,  not 
indifferent  to  me  as  I  travel  on. 

What  faces  are  the  most  distinct  to 
me  in  the  fleeting  crowd  ?  Lo,  these  ; 
all  turning  to  me  as  I  ask  my  thoughts 
the  question ! 

Here  is  my  aunt,  in  stronger  specta- 
cles, an  old  woman  of  fourscore  years 
and  more,  but  upright  yet,  and  a  steady 
walker  of  six  miles  at  a  stretch  in  win- 
ter weather. 

Always  with  her,  here  comes  Peggotty, 
my  good  old  nurse,  likewise  in  specta- 
cles, accustomed  to  do  needle-work  at 
night  very  close  to  the  lamp,  but  never 
sitting  down  to  it  without  a  bit  of  wax- 
candle,  a  yard  measure  in  a  Kttle  house, 
and  a  work-box  with  a  picture  of  St. 
Paul's  upon  the  lid. 

The  cheeks  and  arms  of  Peggotty, 
so  hard  and  red  in  my  childish  days, 
when  I  wondered  why  the  birds  did  n't 
peck  her  in  preference  to  apples,  are 
shrivelled  now  ;  and  her  eyes,  that  used 
to  darken  their  whole  neighborhood  in 
her  face,  are  fainter  (though  they  glitter 
still);  but  her  rough  fbremiger,  which  I 
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,  oDce  asapciated  with  a  pocket  nutmeg- 
'  grater,  is  just  the  same ;  and  when  I  see 
my  least  child  catching  at  it  as  it  totters 
from  my  aunt  to  her,  I  think  of  our  lit- 
tle parlor  at  home,  when  I  could  scarcely 
walk.  My  aunt's  old  disappointment  is 
set  ri^ht,  now.  She  is  godmother  to  a 
real  living  Betsey  Trotwood  :  and  Dora 
(the  next  in  order)  says  she  s^ils  her. 

There  is  something  bulky  in  Peggot- 
ty's  pocket  It  is  nothing  smaller  than 
tne  crocodile-book,  which  is  in  rather  a 
dilapidated  condition  by  this  time,  with 
divers  of  the  leaves  torn  and  stitched 
across,  but  which  Peggotty  exhibits  to 
the  cliildren  as  a  precious  relic.  I  find 
it  very  curious  to  see  my  own  infant 
face  looking  up  at  me  from  the  croco- 
dile stories ;  and  to  be  reminded  bv  it 
of  my  old  acquaintance,  Brooks  of  Shef- 
field. 

Among  my  boys,  this  summer  holiday 
time,  I  see  an  old  man  making  giant 
kites,  and  gazing  at  them  in  the  air, 
with  a  delight  foi*  which  there  are  no 
words.  He  greets  me  rapturously,  and 
whispers,  with  manv  nods  and  winks, 
*'  Trotwood,  you  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  I  shall  nnish  the  Memorial  when 
I  have  nothing  else  to  do,  and  that  your 
aunt 's  the  most  extraordinary  woman  in 
the  world,  sir! " 

Who  is  this  bent  lady,  supporting 
herself  by  a  stick,  and  showing  me  a 
countenance  in  which  there  are  some 
traces  of  old  pride  and  beauty,  feebly 
contending  with  a  querulous,  imbecile, 
fretful  wandering  of  the  mind?  She 
is  in  a  garden ;  and  near  her  stands 
a  sharp,  dark,  withered  woman,  with  a 
white  scar  on  her  lip.  Let  me  hear 
what  they  say. 

"Rosa,  I  have  forgotten  this  gentle- 
man's name." 

Rosa  bends  her  over  and  calls  to  her, 
"  Mr.  Copperfield." 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you,  sir.  I  am 
sorry  to  observe  you  are  in  mourning. 
I  hope  Time  will  be  good  to  you." 

Her  impatient  attendant  scolds  her, 
tells  her  I  am  not  in  mourning,  bids  her 
look  again,  tries  to  rouse  her. 

"You  have  seen  my  son,  sir,"  says 

the  elder  lady.     '*  Are  you  reconciled  ?  " 

Looking  fixedly  at  me,  she  puts  her 

band  to  her  lbrehead»  and  moans.   Sud- 


denly, she  cries,  in  a  terrible  voice, 
**  Rosa,  come  to  me.  He  is  dead !  " 
Rosa,  kneeling  at  her  feet,  by  turns 
caresses  her,  and  ouarrels  with  her; 
now  fiercely  telling  ner,  "  I  loved  him 
better  than  you  ever  did!"  —  now 
soothing  her  to  sleep  on  her  breast, 
like  a  sick  child.  Thus  I  leave  them  ; 
thus  I  always  find  them ;  thus  they  wear 
their  time  away,  from  year  to  year. 

What  ship  comes  sailing  home  from 
India!  and  what  English  lady  is  this, 
married  to  a  growling  old  Scotch  Croesus 
with  great  naps  of  ears.  Can  this  be 
Julia  Mills? 

Indeed  it  is  Julia  Mills,  peevish  and 
fine,  with  a  black  man  to  carry  cards 
and  letters  to  her  on  a  golden  salver, 
and  a  copper-colored  woman  in  linen, 
with  a  bnght  handkerchief  round  her 
head,  to  serve  her  Tiffin  in  her  dressing- 
room.  But  Julia  keeps  no  diary  in 
these  days;  never  sings  Affection's 
Diige;  eternally  quarrels  with  the  old 
Scotch  Croesus,  who  is  a  sort  of  yellow 
bear  with  a  tanned  hide.  Julia  is 
steeped  in  money  to  the  throat,  and 
talks  and  thinks  of  nothing  else.  I 
liked  her  better  in  the  Desert  of  Sahara. 

Or  perhaps  this  is  the  Desert  of  Sa- 
hara I  For,  though  Julia  has  a  stately 
house,  and  mighty  company,  and  sump- 
tuous dinners  every  day,  I  see  no  green 
growth  near  her ;  nothing  that  can  ever 
come  to  fruit  or  flower.  What  Julia 
calls  "society"  I  see;  among  it  Mr. 
Jack  Maldon,  from  his  Patent  Place, 
sneering  at  the  hand  that  gave  it  him, 
and  speaking  to  me  of  the  Doctor,  as 
"so  charmingly  antique."  But  when 
society  is  the  name  for  such  hollow 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  Julia,  and  when 
its  breeding  is  professed  indifference  to 
everything  that  can  advance  or  can  retard 
mankind,  I  think  we  must  have  lost 
ourselves  in  that  same  Desert  of  Sahara, 
and  had  better  find  the  way  out. 

And  lo,  the  Doctor,  always  our  good 
friend,  laboring  at  his  Dictionary  (some- 
where about  the  letter  D),  and  happy 
in  his  home  and  wife.  Also  the  Old 
Soldier,  on  a  considerably  reduced 
footing,  and  by  no  means  so  influential 
as  in  days  of  yore  ! 

Working  at  his  chambers  in  the 
Temple,  with  a  busy  aspect,  and  hid 


rebellious  thau  ever  by  the  constant 
friction  of  his  lawyer's  wig,  I  come,  in 
a  later  time,  upon  my  dear  old  Traddles. 
His  table  is  covered  with  thick  piles  of 
papers ;  and  I  say,  as  I  look  around  me,  — 

"If  Sophy  were  your  clerk,  now, 
Traddles,  she  woi^d  have  enough  to 
do  !" 

*•  You  may  say  that,  my  dear  Copper- 
field  !  But  those  were  capital  days,  too, 
in  Holbom  Court !    Were  they  not?  " 

"  When  she  told  you  you  would  be  a 
Judge  ?  But  it  was  not  the  town  talk 
thenV 

"  At  all  events,"  says  Traddles,  "  if  I 
ever  am  one  —  " 

"  Why,  you  knowyouv*rill  be." 

"  Weil,  my  dear  Copperfield,  when  I 
am  one,  I  shall  tell  the  story,  as  I  said 
I  would." 

We  walk  away,  arm-in-arm.  I  am 
going  tp  have  a  family  dinner  with 
Traddles.  It  is  Sophy's  birthday ;  and, 
on  our  road,  Traddles  discourses  to  me 
of  the  good  fortune  he  has  enjoyed. 

"  I  really  have  been  able,  my  dear 
Copperfield,  to  do  all  that  I  had  most 
at  heart.  There  's  the  Reverend  Hor- 
ace promoted  to  that  living  at  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  a  year ;  there  are 
our  two  boys  receiving  the  very  best  ed- 
ucation, and  distinguishing  themselves 
as  steady  scholars  and  good  fellows; 
there  are  three  of  the  girls  married  very 
comfortably ;  there  are  three  more  liv- 
ing with  us ;  there  are  three  more  keep- 
ing house  for  the  Reverend  Horace 
since  Mrs.  Crewler's  decease ;  and  all 
of  them  happy." 

**  Except—  "  I  suggest. 

*'  Except  the  Beauty,"  says  Traddles. 
"Yes.  It  was  very  unfortunate  that 
she  should  marry  such  a  vagabond. 
But  there  was  a  certain  dash  and  glare 
about  him  that  caught  her.  However, 
now  we  have  got  her  safe  at  our  house, 
and  got  rid  of  him,  we  must  cheer  her 
up  again." 


houses  —  or  it  easily  may  have  been  — 
which  he  and  Sophy  used  to  parcel  out, 
in  their  evening  walks.  It  is  a  large 
house  ;  but  Traddles  keeps  his  papers 
in  his  dressing-room,  and  his  boots  with 
his  papers  ;  and  he  and  Sophy  squeeze 
themselves  into  upper  rooms,  reserving 
the  best  bedrooms  for  the  Beauty  and 
the  girls.  There  is  no  room  to  spare  in 
the  house  ;  for  more  of  "  the  girls  '*  are 
here,  and  always  are  here,  by  some  ac- 
cident or  other,  than  I  know  how  to 
count.  Here,  when  we  go  in,  is  a  crowd 
of  them,  running  down  to  the  door,  and 
handing  Traddles  about  to  be  kissed, 
until  he  is  out  of  breath.  Here,  estab- 
lished in  perpetuity,  is  the  poor  Beauty, 
a  widow  with  a  littie  girl ;  nere,  at  din- 
ner on  Sophy's  birthday,  are  the  three 
married  girls  with  their  three  husbands, 
and  one  of  the  husband's  brothers,  and 
another  husband's  cousin,  and  another 
husband's  sister,  who  appears  to  me  to 
be  engaged  to  the  cousin.  Traddles, 
exactly  the  same  simple,  unafiected  fel- 
low as  he  ever  was,  sits  at  the  foot  of 
the  laree  table  like  a  Patriarch ;  and 
Sophy  beams  upon  him,  from  the  head, 
across  a  cheerful  space  that  is  certainly 
not  glittering  with  Britannia  metal. 

And  now,  as  I  close  my  task,  subdu- 
ing my  desire  to  linger  yet,  these  faces 
fade  away.  But,  one  face,  shining  on 
me  like  a  heavenly  light  by  which  I 
see  all  other  objects,  is  above  them  and 
beyond  them  all.    And  that  remains.  ^ 

1  turn  my  head,  and  see  it,  in  its 
beautifiil  serenity,  beside  me.  My  lamp 
bums  low,  and  1  have  written  far  into 
the  night ;  but  the  dear  presence,  with- 
out which  I  were  nothing,  bears  me 
company. 

O  Agnes,  O  my  soul,  so  may  thy  face 
be  by  me  when  I  close  my  life  indeed ; 
so  may  I,  when  realities  are  melting 
from  me  like  the  shadows  which  I  now 
dismiss,  still  find  thee  near  me,  point- 
ing upward  I 


THE  END. 
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